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indemnilies-CorJial^ Union or France and Prussia m tins matlcr-Io return foritbich 
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drawn, and the independence of the Valaii proclaimed— Upon which the Government of 
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Erliam after a long peace. 

UtnocNDFi) was llic joy, unlimited the hopes, conceit cd in Europe 
ffiiwi upon ihe conclusion of the peace of Amiens. Ten ) cars of ceaseless 
!h^t«mi. effusion of Idood had tamed llic fiercest spirits, and liitshed llic 
Ihi'wif SlFongcst passions; the finances of ail t!ie parlies In the strife had 
become grictouslj emtarrassed; and tlie people of ct cry cotitiir5‘,)icldmg to 
Ibe jojful illusion, fondly imagined that the years of discord had icrminaieti, 
and a long season of peace and prosperity tt os to ohJiferate the traces of human 
suffering. They did not rcficct on the unstable basis oti Bhich (liis temporary 
respite v\as rested; thej did not consider that it vtas not from the catties of 
liostdily has mg ceased, but the means of carry Inglt on haring licen eshattsird, 
that a truce liad been obtaine;!; tliat the elements of a yet greater eonflagraiion 
lay smouldering in the ashes of that nbich r\as past, tbai discordant passions 
V 1 " ’I ! * IS*’ r ‘■’■'I- IT"**'' '’'‘‘•'•i'll* intrrrsts screreif. not 
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military pageantry, all the calamities of the Revolution ; the inhabitants of 
Vienna enjoyed with unwonted zest the respite from anxiety and exertion 
which the suspension of hostilities afforded them; and the youth of Britain 
hastened in crowds to the French metropolis, to gratify their curiosity by the 
sight of the scenes which had so long been the theatre of such tragic events’, 
and the heroes who had gained immortality in such glorious achievements. 
Kapoidon not one instant’s respite did the First Consul allow to his own 

mpailatrs an i • 

to sf 0^ indefatigable mind. Deeming nothing done while aught 

miiigo’. remained to do, he had no sooner arrived at the highest point of 
military glory, than he turned his attention to the restoration of naval power, 
and eagerly availed himself of the opportunity which the suspension of 
maritime hostilities afforded to revive that decayed but indispensable part of 
public strength. AVisely deeming the recovery of the French colonies the 
only means that could be relied on for the permanent support of his marine 
forces, he projected, on a scale of unparalleled magnitude, an expedition for 
the recovery of Sx, -D omingo, the once great and splendid possession of France 
in the Gulf of Mexico, long nursed by the care and attention of the monarchy, 
at once lost by the reckless innovations of the Constituent Assembly. 

Disastrous It would secm as if the laws of Providence, in nations not less than 
st^rDommgo'’ individuals, have provided for the certain ultimate punishment of 
tihrFrc'^i inordinate passions, in the consequences flowing from their own 
navy. ’ indulgence. Long before the war commenced, or the fleets of 
France had felt the weight of British strength; before one shot had been fired 
on Ihe ocean, or one harbour blockaded by a hostile squadron, the basis on 
which the French maritime power rested had been destroyed. Not the con- 
quest of the Nile, or the conflagration of Toulon; not the catastrophe of 
Camperdown, or the thunderbolt of Trafalgar, ruined the navy of France. 
Severe as these blows were, they were not irremediable; while her colonies 
remained, the means of repairing them existed. It was the rashness of 
ignorant legislation which inflicted the fatal Avound, the fumes of revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm which produced consequences that could never be 
repaired. 

Dcsrriptmn St.-Domingo, the greatest, Avith the exception of Cuba, and, beyond 

mingo ° all question, before the Revolution, the most flourishing of iheAVest 
India islands, is about an hundred marine leagues, or three hundred English 
miles in length, and its mean breadth is about thirty leagues, or ninety miles. 
It con fains three thousand 'square leagues,'of which two-thirds were, in 1789, 
in the hands of the Spaniards, and one-third in those of the French. Although 
the French portion was the smallest, yet it Avas incomparably the most pro- 
ductive, both from the nature of the soil, and the cultivation besloAved on the 
surface. The Spanish consisted for the most part of steril mountains, clothed 
AA'ith forests, or rising into naked cliffs, in the centre of the island; Avhereas 
the French lay in the plains and valleys at their feet, and had the advantage 
both of the numerous streams which, in that humid climate, descended from 
their Avooded sides, and the frequent bays and gulfs which the ocean had 
formed in its deeply indented shore (1). 

The French possession of their portion of the island comrnenced in I66L, 
and notwithstanding the frequent interruption of their colonial trade during^ 
the AA'ars Avilh England, its prosperity increased in a most e^' • ^wnry 

degree, and in a ratio far beyond that of any other of the West 
As usual in all the colonics of that part of the Avorld, the 


(l) Diim. viii, S57, 458. 
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of ^Wl^(c3, mitlaltocs, and negro slaves; the former ^sere about 40 000 tlic 
latter GO, 000; but ibe sla^e population exceeded b00,000. Such a dispro- 
portion was m Itself a most perilous clement in social prosperity; but jt 'was 
much increased by the habits and prejudices of the European race, ulio v ere 
exposed to so many dangers.^ A lai^e portion of the property of the island 


country, felt far more jealousy of the great proprietors than apprehensions 
of the consequences of political innovation. Not a few also of the great pro- 
prietors were overwhelmed with debt, the natural consequence of long 
continued extravagance; and experience soon prov cd, that not less m the new 
than the old world, it was in that class that the most ardent and dangerous 
partisans of revolutionary change were to be found (i ). 
lu statuti The produce of the island, and the commerce which it maintained 
r.i dcuih mother country before the commencement of the troubles, 

was immense The French part alone raised a greater quantity of colonial 
produce than the w hole British islands tahen together. Its exports amounted 
lo the enormous value of 108,000,000 francs, orL 0,720,000, and the gross 
produce, including the Spanish portion, amounted lo 460,000,000 francs, or 
L 18,400,000, while its imports, in manufactures of theparent state, vv cre no 
less than 2^0,000,000 or L 40,000,000 sterling More than half of Ibis im- 
mense produce was re-exported from France to other slates, and the com- 
merce Ihcnce arising was the chief support' of Us maritime power. Sixteen 
hundred vessels, and twenty -seven thousand sailors, were cmplojed In 
conducting all the branches of this vast colonial tralTic ‘^^llh somagnincenl 
a possession, France had no occasion to env^ the dependencies of all other 
stales put together (2). It was this splendid and unequalled colonial possession 


Oris naruij uaului. cij wiiiui^iij wjm wi.,,,! i«.jv,u >i. iiu..we 

iirTdixuon u responded warmly and vehemently from tlie shores of 

St -Domingo Independently of the natural passion for liberty, 
which must ever exist among those who arc subjected to the restraints of 
servitude, the slave population of this colony were rapidlj assailed by revo- 
lutionary agents and emissaries, and the worlshops and fields of tfic planters 
overrun by heated missionaries, who poured into an ignorant and ardent 
multitude the new-born ideas of European freedom The planters were far 
from anprcciaiing the danger willi which they were menaced On the con- 
trary a large proportion of the smaller class look part, as usual in rcvoln- 
tionarv com ulsions, w ilh the popular par tj , and oidcd m He propagation of 
tirincinles destined sOon to exterminate themsehes with slaughter and con- 
SSon. All united in regarding the cnv.s m the mother country as a 
favourable opportunity for asscrlmg ihcir independence* and emancipating 
themselves from those restraints which llic jealousy of her policy had im- 


themselves from those 
posed on Ihcir commerce (3). 

fiV tlBin ft t ««0.4Qt 
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5'“"" ®- By a decree on March 8, 1790, the Conslitucnl Assembly had cm- 
illcso/tiic PO'''''’^red each colony belonging to the Republic to make known its 
prcnoh Con. wislics on the subject of a constitution, and that these wishes should 
lernw^ be expressed by colonial assemblies, freely elected and recognized 
by their citizens. This privilege excited the most ruinous divisions among 
the inhabitants of European descent, already sufficiently menaced by the ideas 
fermenting in the negro population. The Avhites claimed the exclusive right 
of voting for the election of the members of this important assembly; while 
themulattoes strenuously asserted'their title to an equal share in the repre- 
sentation; and the blacks, intoxicated with the novel doctrines so keenly 
discussed by all classes of society, secretly formed the project of ridding 
themselves of both. This decree of the National Assembly was brought out to 
the island by Lieutenant-Colonel Oge, a mulatto officer in the service of 
France, who openly proclaimed the opinion of the parent legislature, that 
the half-caste and free negroes Avere entitled to their full share in the elec- 
tion of the representatives. The jealousy of the planters Avas immediately 
excited. They refused to acknowledge the decree of the Assembly, consti- 
tuted themselA’^es into a separate legislature (1 ), and having seized Ogd in the 
Spanish territory, put him to death by the torture of the wheel, under cir- 
cumstances of atrocious cruelty. 

Freedom is This unpardonable proceeding, as is usually the case Avith such 
ticfs of barbarity, aggravated instead of stifling the prevailing dis- 
of colour, .contents, and the heats of the colony soon became so vehement, 
that the Constituent Assembly felt the necessity of taking some steps to allay 
the ferment. The moderate and Violent parties in that body took different 
sides, and all Europe looked oii'^ with anxiety upon a debate so noA'cl in its 
kind, and fraught with such momentous consequences to a large portion of 
the human race. Barnave, Malouet, Alexandre Lameth, and Clermonl-Ton- 
nerre strongly argued, that men long' accustomed to servitude could not re- 
ceive the perilous gift of liberty with safety either to themselves or others, 
but by slow degrees, and that the effect of suddenly admitting that bright 
* hght upon a benighted population Avould be to throw them into incA-itable 
, and fatal convulsions. But Mirabeau, the master-spirit of the Assembly, and 
the only one of its leaders who combined popular principles AV’ith a just 
appreciation of the danger of pushing them to excess, Avas no more, and the 
declamations of Brissot and the Girondists prevailed OA'er these statesman- 
Mayisiii, like ideas. By a decree on loth 3fay, 1701, the privileges of equality 
i; 9 t. were conferred indiscriminately on all persons of colour bom of a 
free father and mother (2). 

from appreciating the hoiTrly increasing dangers of their 
bretis-out. situation, and endeaA'ouring to form AA'ith the new citizens an or- 
ganized body to check the farther progress of JeA'elling principles, the plan- 
ters openly endeavoured to resist this rash decree. Civil war, was prepanng 
in this once peaceful and beautiful colony; arms were collecting; the sol- 
diers, caressed and seduced by both parties, vrere waA cringbetAveen tneir md 
• feelings of regal allegiance and the modem influence of intoxicating prin- 
ciples, v.'hen a new and terrible enemy arose, who 

blood the discord of his oppressors. On theruc 
gust, the negro revolt, long and secretly organized, at once roa.e,orlh, and 
TiTapt the AAhoIe northern part of the colonv in a 

slave of vast penetration, firm character, and violent pa,;;ions, ^ 


'S IV.i. tVi. 120, 123. 
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■null generosity, “nas the leader of the conspiracy; Ins lieutenants -were Bias- 
son and Tolssaint The former, of gigantic stature, Herculean strength, and 
indomitable ferocity, -nas Tvell fitted to assert that superiority \vliich such 
• ^ ’ ' '\sithrare 

■ ‘ ■ ' roic firm- 

I ■ ' ' • 'll ‘the sable 

republic in the southern Iiemisphere(f) 

This 1 ast conspiracy, productive in the end of calamities unparalleled eren 


dissimulation of the slaves, that this awful catastrophe was noways appre- 
hended by the European proprietors, and a conspiracy, which embraced 
nearly ibo whole negro population of the island, was revealed only by the 
obscure hints of a few faithful domeslics, who, without betraying Ibeir com- 
rades, warned their masters of their danger The explosion was sudden and 
terrible In a moment, the beautiful plains in the north of the island were 
covered with fires — the labour of a century was devoured m a night, white 
the negroes, like unchained tigers, precipitated themselves on their masters, 
seized their arms, massacred them without pilj, or threw them into Iho 
flames From all quarters the terrified planters fled to Cape Town, already 
menaced by ten thousand discontented slaves m its own bosom, while fifteen 
thousand insurgents surrounded the city, ihrcatcningmstant destruction to 
the trembling fugitives within its walls (2), 

iM prflgrfo The cruellies exorcised on the unhappy captives on both sides, In 

•sA horror. disasiTous contPst, oxccedcd any thing recorded m history. Tho 

negroes marched with spiked infants on their spears instead of colours; they 
sawed asunder the male prisoners, and violated the females on the dead bo- 
dies of their husbmds ^or were the whiles slow in taking vengeance for 
these atrocities In several sallies from Cape Town, the discipline and cou- 
rage of the Europeans prevailed Numerous prisoners were made, who were 
instantly pul to death, and the indiscriminate rage of the victors extended to 
tho old men, w omen, ;ind children of the insurgent race, who had taken no 
pari in Iho revolt (3) 

While these disasters were overwhelming the northern part of the Island, 
the southern was a prey to the fierce and Increasing discord of the plan- 


ters and people of colour At length the opposite parties camo into open 
collision The mulailocs, aided hy a body of negroes, blockaded Port- 
au-Prince, while the w Jules of iJiat town and its vicinity, supported by 
the national guard and troops of the hne, assembled their forces to raise 
the siege The black army was commanded by a chief named Ifyaelnthe, 
who displayed in the action an unrommon degree of skill and Intre^ 
pidity. The shock was terrible , hut at length the planters were overthrown, 
and their broken remains forced back to the lowm In other quarters similar 
actions took place, 'with various success, Imt tho same result; the whites 
were finally forced into the cities, and the plains Irrevocably overrun by tho 
insurgent forces 

Ovcrvvhelmcd with constcmallon at these disastrous events, the Consii- 
lucnl Assembly endeavoured, s\ hen it was too late, to ‘ * 

Barnavc, who had so ahly rcvisted the precipitate emancipation of the mu- 


[lyWiMB vm llS-1'1 EX'* 39J 

[l^ Oun.viM iSl 
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Willi generosity; was the leader of the conspiracy; his lieutenants wereBias- 
son and Twssaim-. The /o^er, of gigantic stature, Herculean strcnglli, and 
* ■■ hicli such 

' .. ■ ■ ■ ■■. ■'^‘thrarc 

ness, was fitted to become at once the Numa and the Romulus of the sab?J 
republic in the southern hemisphere (1). 

( • . . ’ ' ■ ■ I' : ^ 1 . .. 


ment over the ^^ho^c island. So iniiolablc Vras the secrecy, so general the 
dissimulation of the slaves, that this awful catastrophe was noways appre- ’ 
licndcd by tbe European proprietors; and a conspiracy, which embraced 
near!) the whole negro population of the island, was revealed only by the 
obscure hints of a few’ faithful domestics, who, without betraying their com* 
rades, warned their masters of their danger. The explosion w’as sudden and 
terrible. In a moment, the beautiful plains in the north of the island were 
coicred with fires — the labour of a century was devoured in a night; while 
the negroes, liKe unchained tigers, precipitated themselves on their mastcra, 
seized their arms, massacred them without pity, or throw them into the 
flames. From all quarters the terrified planters fled to Cape Town, already 
menaced by ten thousand discontented slaves in its own bosom; while Hitecn 
thousand insurgents surrounded the city, threatening instant destruction to 
the trembling' fugitives w ithin its ivalls (2). 

It* pr^jrM* The cruelties exercised on the unhappy captives on both sides, in 

.od horror. jg (jjgastrous contcst, exceeded any thing recorded in history. Tho 
negroes marched ’ ' ■* *- r 

sawed asunder ih( . . . -i . 

dies of their bust ' ■ ■■ ■ : ' ' - 

these atrocities. I ■ ' ■ i ■ , ^ . i 

rage of the Europeans prevailed. Numerous prisoners W’crc made, w ho w cro 
instantly put to death, and the indiscriminate rage of the victors extended to 
the old men, women, /md children of the insurgent race, who had taken no 
part in Iho res oil (3). 

"Wbilo these disasters were overwhelming the northern part of the Island, 
tlie southern was a prey to the fierce and increasing discord of the plan- 
ters and people of colour. At length the opposite parties came into open 
collision. The mulattocs, aided by a body of negroes, blockaded Port- 
aii'Prince; while the whites of that towm and its vicinity, supported by 
tho national guard and troops of llic lino, assembled their forces to raise 
the siege. The black army was commandcil by a chief named lijacinthe, 
who displajcd in iho action an wncommon degree of skill and Intre- 
pidity. Tiic sliock was terrible j but at lengtlithe ptanters were overthrown, 
and their broken remains forcetl hack to tJie lown. In other quarters similar 
actions took place, with »-arious success, Iml the Mine result; the nhlies 
were finally forced into the cities, and iJic plains Irrcsocahly oserrun by tho 

Overw helmed Vilh consternation at ihe«c disastrous events, the Cotisti- 
tucnl Assembly endeax oared, when it was too hie, to 
Barnare, who had ro ably resisted the precipitate emancipation oflhc mu* 
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ThcCoiisii- Intio race, mid clearly predicted the consequences to ■which it 
rrmbiy In wouUl Icod, prcvuilcd upon tlicin, iu Ihpsc brief days of reluming 
wtnwVieirniodcratiou ^Yhich signalized the close of their career, (o passa dc- 
sepV.'ss. Avhicli declared in substance that the external relations and 

commerce of the colonics should alone he subject to the direct le- 
gislationof the Is'aiional Assembly in the parent slate, and that the Colonial As- 
semblies should have the exclusive right of legislating, with the approbation of 
the king, for the internal condition and rights of llic dinTercnl classes of in- 
habitants. Hulil\Yastoo late. This^Yisc principle, -which, if embraced earlier 
in the discussion, might have averted all the disasters, only added fuel to the 
flames M’hich were consuming the unhappy colony. The planters, irritated 
by injury and hardened by misfortune, positively refused to make any dis- 
positions for the gradual extinction of slavery (1), and insisted upon the im- 
mediate and unqualified submission of the whole insurgents, mulatto and 
negro; while the slaves, imboldcned by unlooked-for success, openly asserted 
their determination to come to no accommodation but on terms of absoluto 
freedom. 

Frcncii .irif- 'Tijj-ec jclcgatcs of the Convention, with a reinforcement of three 
rm!cii\onr^oii)ousand mcTi, Avcrc dcspnlchcd ni November, 1791, to endeavour 
rfncosV to re-establish the aflairs of the colony, and reconcile its discordant 
inhabitants; but they soon found, that the passions excited on both sides 
were so vehement as to be ineapable of adjustment. They arrived at Cape 
Town, ■where they found the remnant of the while population blockaded by 
the negro forces. They were received by the members of the ColoniabLegis- 
lalure covered with black, and those of the municipality arrayed in red 
crape; while instruments of punishment, gibbets and scaffolds erected in the 
market place, loo surely told the bloody scenes which the island had re- 
cently witnessed. Their first step was to proclaim a general amnesty which 
was received with apparent thankfulness in the insurgent camps, and cold 
distrust by the Colonial Legislature. Toussaint repaired to the town, where 
he professed the desire of the negroes to return to their duty, if their rights, 
as proclaimed by the mother country, were recognized; but, his language 
was not that of rebels negotiating an amnesty for their oflences, but an in- 
dependent power, actuated by a desire to stop the effusion of blood. As such, 
it excited the indignation of the planters, -who insisted on the unqualified 
submission of the slaves, and the punishment of the authors of the revolt; 
demands which so enraged the negroes (2), that it Avas with difliculty Toussaint 
could prei'ent them from giving it vent by the indiscriminate massacre of all 
the prisoners in their hands. 

The insur- Tlic Consiilucnt Assembly had flattered itself that its last decree, 
romerun'-’ whicli put llic fatc of tile mulatto and negro population into the 
vcrsai. . hands of the Colonial- Legislature, would have had the effect of in- 
ducing the latter to concede emancipation to the half-caste race, and of con- 
ciliating the former, through gratitude for so great a benefit conferred on 
them by their former masters; but in forming that hope^ they proved their 
ignorance of the effect of concessions dictated by alarm, of Avhich their own 
institutions were soon to afford so memorable an example. The Colonial 
Legislature, aware, from dear bought experience, that the prospect of such 
acquisitions in that moment of excitement would only inflame Avith tenfold 
fury all avIio had a drop of negro blood in their veins, resolutely refused to 
make any concessions even to the mulatto population. ,The commissioners of 


(l) IImiI, Ytii. 13S, H2, 


(2) Omn, viii. i43, 145. 
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llie ^aUo^a1 V^cmWr opcnlr took part xnth that uuhappy botlr of men thus 
dtpriYtjd of the bciiclil confLtreii on them bv the mother eouutrN, m con^is 
qiKUce of v]iidi> tlie Mur, which had «5uh>nJeiI dunni? the prt«Te>s of the 
weOTtiahon» IroVo out anm wnth redoubled forv^ and the mulattoca. CTory 
where joined their ^kill and inlelh'Tncc to the numbers and ftrocit^ of the 
uesrrws V larpe IkkIt of whito vftre xna<^aered m the dmrcli of Ouanaminthe 
b\ the Uncan , whom the muhttors had the cruchv to introduce, and Cape 
Totth umtU >Ta%ijrarlr Mirpn-ntd hr Dra'v>^uand Tou<samr, at the head of a 
cUo en boJ\ of Uicir follower. The contest had no lon^ier a semblance of 
eqnahiv The in urrcction Iroke out on oTcrv «;ule, extended into everv 
quarter, fire aud voord dcTourcii tlieremam> of thi^ onee «;plcmhd colonv, 
the WTClchcil planter^ all took shelter m Cape Town , and the slaves deprived 
of the means of suh-i tcnce bv their own cxccssc>, di pci^ctf ihronch the 
aitioiK reiertine to the cha'« or plunder for a preranon exigence fi) 

"'leanwhile the Lem lative \s>cmhlv, which had '^uccccitcd the 
CoDoliluenl, a step farther advanced m rcToluuonan violence, 
were preparing ulterior n ra utus of the mo>i frantic character 
fmtated at the Colonial Lem laturc for not havini: foIlonTd up their fitcn* 
tion>. and instinled hv the populace, whom the elTotU of I nssol and the 
bocutv at Pan^ d« Amis rfes ^OI^shad rtm ed to a perfect frenn on the 
subject, thc\ revoked the decree of the2lih*^ptenibcr preceding which had 
confined such ample powers on the Colo ual Ix^e.lamn>, diN^lml the 
\ss.cmblT at Cape Town, and dopatclied three new commistioncr., Vrthaux, 
Sontlionax, md Pidvcrtl, with nnlimitnl powers to <cttle Uie affairs of the 
col niv In vain namave and the remnant of the con ntuUonal pariv m the 
\s^eniblv slrore to moderate these cxlrava^nni procenhnes the violence of 
the Jacobm". bote down all opposition “ Don l talk to us of dancer,’' sai I 
rn^soi , “^Icl the colonics pensb, ratber tban one pnnciple be abandoned (2' ” 

X, T The proceedings of tlic new commwioners spccdib I ronaht mat* 

ter. to a cn^s Tho arrived fir-t at Pori-au^rnncc, and in confomutv with 


the leidir? planters, and i^iucd a proclimaiioa, in w men uiei cxnonca me 
colom t* to Us Vide at U i the prejudices of colour Hatine thus laid the 
teiohitionarr train atPorl-au Pnnce,lhev embarked fir Capo Town, where 


classC' Tlie phnlcrs, wvih too pood reason a[ j itucin tu i ai i t 
Convention which had si.ce«dcsl the Ix^dative Css<.ral ly woul I 
Si^)n outstnp them m violence, and put the hnishmc stroke to their 
manif d 1 calamitir., bv at once ptocUintn; the hbertv of the sUves and so 
dclrovins the temnanl of properlv whicJi Ihn still poss^sed I ut if ttr 
deslmcijon w-as nearer at 1 and tl an ihev s«ppox«l On ti e £Oth June, a 
. . , quarrel aceidenlallv aro-e betwern a 1 rench raral caj tain ami a 
*»>* mnUlio itEcer in the service of the Cclomal Ccnemmenl, the 
comm*^smners cnlcml l^’cm l«olh into thnr presence, wul out fr,*ard to t^ 
d. metnn of colour, and tins rxnied the hifhci tnJirnahon m If eoSker. 
of the marine, who landed with their ertw^ to laxe vmsearce for lU m- 
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dignity done to one of tlieir members. The colonists loudly applauded their 
conduct, and invoked their aid as the saviours of St. -Domingo : the exiles 
brought from Port-au-Prince fomented the discord as the only means of 
cITecting their liberation : a civil war speedily ensued in the blockaded capital, 
and for two days blood flowed in torrents in these insane contests between the 
sailors of the llect and the mulatto population (1). 

Slormlni; The negro chiefs, secretly informed of all these disorders, resolved 
""f'nTof' lo profit by the opportunity of finally destroying tbc Avhiles thus 
Ciipp Tmvii. aflbrded to them. Three thousand insurgents j)enelraled through 
the works, stript of their defenders during the general tumult, and, making 
straight for the prisons, delivered a large body of slaves who Avere there in 
chains. Instantly the liberated captives spread themselves over the town, set 
it on fire in every quarter, and massacred tbc unhappy Avhitcs Avhen seeking 
to escape from the conflagration. A scene of matchless horror ensued : twenty 
thousand negroes broke into the city, and Avilh the torch in one hand and 
thesAvord in the other, spread slaughter and devastation around. Hardly 
bad the strife of the Europeans Avith each other subsided, Avhen they found 
themselves overwhelmed by the vengeance Avhichbad been accumulating for 
centuries in the African breast. Neither age nor sex Avcrc spared; the young 
AA’erc cut doAA’n in striving to defend their houses, the aged in the churches 
Avhere they bad fled to implore protection ; virgins AVcrc immolated on tbc 
altar; Aveeping infants hurled into the fires. Amidst the shrieks of the suf- 
ferers and the shouts of the victors, the finest city in the West Indies AA'as 
reduced to ashes : its splendid churches, its stately palaces, AA’ere AATapt in 
flames; thirty thousand human beings perished in the massacre, and the 
Avrelched fugitives Avho had escaped from this scene of horror on board the 
ships Avere guided in their passage over the deep by the prodigious light which 
arose from their burning habitations. They almost all look refuge in the 
United Stales, AA’herc they Avere received Avilh the most generous hospi- 
tality (2); but the frigate la Fine foundered on the passage, and five hundred 
of the survivors from the flames perished in the Avaves. , 

The TinivcT- Tluis fcll tlic quecii of the Antilles, the most stalely monument of 
of'thc'biarLEux'opean opulence that had yet arisen in the Ncav World. Nothing 
vcirjunc 3 .“ deterred, however, by this unparalleled calamity, the Commis- 
»793. sioners of the Republic pursued their frantic career; and, amidst 
the smoking ruins of the capital, published a decree AA’hich proclaimed the 
.freedom of all the blacks aa'Iio should enrol themselves under the standards of 
the Republic ; a measure Avhich Avas equivalent to the instant abolition of 
slavery over the Avhole island.. Farther I’csistance Avas uoav hopeless; the 
Republican authorities became the most ardent persecutors of the planters; 
pursued alike by Jacobin frenzy and African A'engeance, they fled in despair. 
Polverel proclaimed the liberty of the blacks in the Avest, and Monlbrun gave 
free vent to his hatred of the colonists, by compelling them to leave Port-au- 
Prince, which had not yet fallen into the hands of the negroes. Ex'ery Avhere 
the triumph of the slaves AA'as complete, and the authority of the planters for 
ever destroyed (5). , . . ' 

But although the liberation of the negroes Avas eflected, the independence 
of the island Avas not yet established. The English regarded Avith the utmost 
jealousy this violent explosion in their vicinity; and the leaders of the insur- 
. gents soon perceived that they could maintain their freedom only by an alli- 

(1) Dum.vil!. 152, 159. (3) Dum. riii. ICO, 164; 

(2) Toul. iv. 257, 200. Dnin. vlil. 157, ICO. 
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JS/ot thDsiern^nd severe gorernment of theAfrican 

rtw> liJwl chief, the fields of St -Domingo began to regain part of their once 
M/Biiijidmi smiling aspect The nuhtary discipline uluch, during the Ion"- 
previous AS ars, he had been enabled to diffuse among his folloss ers'* 
afforded him the means ofestablishingthatforced cuUisation,A\ithouiwIiicIi 
experience lias never found the negro race capable of pursuing the labour of 
citihzed life The mulattoes, compelled to engage m the most degradin'^ 
occupations bittcrlj lamented the insupportable black )oke they had im- 
posed upon themsehes, the negroes, forced to re-enter their fields and work- 
shops, found that their dreams of liberty had vanished into air, and the) had 
onij madCj, for the w orse, an exchange of masters Their comfortable dwel- 
lings, their neat gardens, their substantial fare, bad disappeared, and there 
remained only the bitterness of sen itude without either its protection or its 
compensations But, amidst the most acute individual suffering, the rigid 
government of Tonssaml succeeded m restoring, lu part, the cultnatiou of 
the colony The negroes w ere detained, by the terrors of military execution, 
in the most complete subordination The chiefs to whom the land^were 
allotted submitted to the rule of a master AAhom they at once feared and 
admired Commerce w ith the adjoining islands and the United Stales began to 
revive from its ashes, and out of the surplus produce and customs of the 
island, the Government obtained the means of maintaining a respectable 
military establishment Eighteen thousand infantry, tw elv e hundred cav alrj , 
and fifteen hundred mounted gendarmes preserved order in the colony 
Toussaint, amidst oilier great projects, had conceived the design of purcJias- 
ingslaves from the adjoining states IIis authority was absolute and univer- 
sal, and the convulsions of St -Domingo added another to the numerous 
proofs furnished by history, that rev olutiouary movements, under ubateicr 
circumstances commenced, can terminate only in establishing the unlimited 
despotism of a single individual (1). 

But It w as no part of the designs of the First Consul to allow this magnifi- 
cent colony to slip out of the grasp of France, or its reviving commerce 
nourish only the nav 7 of Britain Hardly was the ink of Ins signature to the 
preliminaries of a maritime peace dry, when he turned all his attention to 
the conquest of the island Independently of the maritime and 
political advantages to be derived from such a measure, he enter- 
tamed the mo«t smgumc hopes of the accession of mfiucncc « Inch 
he would obtain from the disposal of the rmimriw pcrsresr/oi^r, 
chiefly to the emigrant noblesse, which would he rccoiored in the southern 
hemisphere Having taken his resolution, he proceeded, with Ids wonted 
vigour and ability , in preparing the means of its execution An extraordinary 
decree of activity immediafelj was roamfesied in the dockyards of Rrcsl, 
nni-livfrtTi Toulon, Havre, Flushing, and Cadiz Land forces began to 
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reduced, in whole, to (he government of llic Republic. In the proclamation’ 
addressed to the blacks, it was announced by (be same authority : — “■What- 
ever may be your origin or your colour, you arc Frenchmen, and all alike 
free and equal before God and (be Republic. At St.-Domingo and Guadaloupe 
slavery no longer exists — all arc free — all shall remain free. At Martinique 
dificrent principles mus( be observed (1).” 
imnifnsi- fovccs collcctcd in the different harbours of the Republic 

miiitan for tliis purposc were (be greatest (bat Europe bad ever yet sent 
Sw." forth to the New "World. Thirly-fivc ships of the line, twenty-one 
frigates, and above eighty smaller vessels, having on board twenty-one 
thousand land troops, were soon assembled. They resembled rather the 
preparations for the subjugation of a rival power, than the forces destined 
for the reduction of a distant colonial settlement. The fleet was commanded 
by Yillaret-Joycusc; the army by Le Clcrc, the brother-in-law of Napoleon 
and husband of the Princess Pauline, whose exquisite figure has since been 
immortalized by the chisel of Canova. TJie land forces Avere almost all 
composed of the conquerors of llohcnlindcn. The First Consul gladly availed 
himself of this opportunity to rid himself of a large portion of the A'cterans 
most adverse to bis authority. The most distinguished generals of Moreau’s 
army, Richepanse, Rochambeau, Lapoype, and their redoubtable comrades, 
Avere employed in the same destination. In the selection of the genefal-in- 
chief, the First Consul was not less influenced by private considerations. 
He was desirous of giving the means of enriching themsch'cs to tAVo relations, 
Avhose passion for dress and extravagant habits had .already occasioned re- 
peated and disagreeable pecuniary demands to the public treasury (2). 
nr,t,su The British Government naturally conceived no small disquietude 
mTkc at the preparation of so great an armament, at the very time 
opposition, -when the signature of the preliminaries rendered it difficult to 
imagine AA'hat could be its destination. They dein.andcd, accordingly, expla- 
nations on the subject, and the Cabinet of the Tuileries at once unfolded the 
object of the expedition. Not deeming themselves entitled to interfere be- 
tween France and her colonies, and perhaps not secretly disinclined to the 
subjugation of so formidable a neighbour as an independent negro state in 
the close vicinity of her slave colonies. Great Britain abstained from any 
farther opposition, and merely look the precautionary measures of assembling 
a poAverful fleet of observation in Bantry Bay (5), and greatly strengthening 
the naval force in the 'West Indies. 

lixpedttion The fleets from Brest, Lorient, and Rochefort, all set sail on the 
mrivcrolr l^th December, 1801. The land forces they had on board, under 
st..Domiiiso.|j^g immediate command of Le Clerc, amounted only to 10,000, 
but they were folIoAved by reinforcements from Cadiz, Brest, Havre, and 
Holland, AAhich swelled the troops ultimately to oS,000 men. The first divi- 
sion of this formidable foi'ce appeared otT the island in the beginning of 
February. So completely Avas the government of St.-Domingo at fault as to 
the object of the expedition, that had it not been for fifteen days Avhich Avere 
lost in the Bay of Biscay in assembling the difl'erent divisions of the fleet, 
Toussaint AA'ouId have been surprised AAUthout any preparations AvhateA'er* 
for his defence. No sooner, hoAvever, did he receive intelligence from an 
American A'essel of the appearance of the fleet in the southern latitudes, 
than he instantly took his line, despatched messengers in all directions to 

(1) Dam. viii. 193, 191. BiV- 408. 409. (3) I’.-iU. Hist, x-exvi. 835. Ann. Reg, 180' 

(2) Duchess d’Abr. > 1 , 93, 90. Norv. ii. 194. Dum, t 202, 203. 
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fatal to European consotujions. Jfe liad onijr elve thousand i-e«»ular iroons 
remaining, but they >\ere aided b> the desultory efforts of the negroes m the 
ptams, n2m trcrcerer readv, Itke the pea«!ants'of h Vendee, to ansyyer bis 
summons, though apparently engaged only m agricultural pursuits; and with 
Sttcli auxiliaries, and the prospect of approaching pestilence, his resources 
w ere byno means to be despised, even by the best appointed European army. 
All the blacks were animated w iih the roost entbosiaslic spirit, for the inten- 
tions of the inyader were no longer doubtful, and the tenor of the last in- 
structions to Le Clerc had transpired, which were to rc-estabhsh slavery 

■ ' ■ ' ’ ■ ' ■!.£.,■ . ■ ■ I 

tionsjtolay down his arms. For this purpose, he sent to biro Jm two sons, 
whom he had brought with him from Pans, along with their craflj preceptor 
M. Coisnon, and a letter from the First Consul, in which he acknowledged 
Ills great services to France, and offered him the command of the colony, if 
he \yould submit to the laws of the Republic. AVith no small difficuUj the 
children made their way to the hahitationof'loussamtal Ennery, thirty 
leagues from Cape Town, in the mountains. Their mother wept for joy on 
beholding her long-lost offspring ; and tlie chief himself, who yyas absent on 
their arrival, fell on their necks on Ins return, and for a moment w as shaken 
mins resolution to laamlain tlic independence of bis countrj, by the flood 
of parental affection Ifc soon, however, recovered the wonted firmness of 
Ins character. In vam his sons embraced his knees, and implored him to 
accede to the proposition of the First Consul ; m yam hiswito and familj 

I . y p .. — t f.t 1 e pnd flpirlj 
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\ > ■■ I ' (Iron amycvl, bringing a 

•ucfMrftti rPinforecmcui of sis. uiuu^unvi i» l.., ■ . the rrenrti General, lind- 

‘i‘*Ji.ron ing him«cU at the head of fifteen thousand cffccUvc men, prepared 
. . , •. «ft nii.irfKrc On tfic woodcti {i<tac*<'<cs still hi 
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caiwd an *jniporta»l sueeoss-at CroA^e Mom, was by lids adyamage id^ced 
bclyvocn tyyo fires, amHorced losnnrcmlcr; and soon after cnlere< , witli all 
}«« followers, mto the sers icc of iheUcpnbUc. ftc-vi hy Itoudet 

in the ncl'’hbOurhood ofSt.-JIarc, wUfi hi<onn bands set fire tohisdiycllinx. 
All hw onfeers foiloiyrd fits example, am! the rctrtil of the Itscks towtrds the 
mcUmm^rnc soulU i-tcctdid 1., .Lc m««rrc of l«l,o 
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whiles, and clouds of smoke wliich announced the destruction of all the plan- 
tations in that pari of the island (1). - ■ . 

Desperate Nothing daunted by these calamities, Dessalines had no sooner 
fo?riTti’/e“ reached a place of security in the hills, than he meditated an expe- 
nioimtains. dilion against PoiT-au-Prince, from Avhich the French troops had 
been in a great measure withdrawn; but it was defeated by the skill and 
valour of Latouche-Treville, and he was compelled to fall back to the moun- 
tains. The beaten remains of the blacks now assembled at the fort of Crete a 
Pierrot, an inconsiderable stronghold erected by the English at tlie confluence 
of two streams, in a position deemed inaccessible. Here, however, they were 
assaulted by two brigades of the French army, under Debelle; but such was 
the vigour of the fire kept up by the blacks with grape and musketry, that 
March 3, tlic attempt to carry it by a coup de main failed, and the assailants 
were repulsed -with the loss of seven hundred of their Ijravest troops. Le 
Clerc, upon this, concentrated all his disposable forces for the attack of this 
important point. The divisions both of Hardy and Rochambeau were brought 
up to support that of Debelle, and an escalade Avas again tried with the auc- 
torious troops of Rochambeau, who A\'ere a second time repulsed with seA’ere 
loss. Le Clerc now despaired of reducing it but by regular approaches; and 
heavy artillery having, with infinite difficulty, been at length planted against 
it, the defences of the fort Avere battered in breach, and every thing disposed 
March 23 . for an assault. ConceiAung themselves unable to resist the attack 
of so considerable a body, the negroes, during the night,, fell furiously upon 
the blockading forces, cut tlieir Avay through, and got clear olF, highly 
elated at having arrested the Avhole French army above three weeks, and 
inflicted on them a loss of fifteen hundred men, in the attack of a fort so 
inconsiderable, that fifteen pieces of cannon only were found mounted on 
the ramparts (2). 

The war Meanwhile Toussaint was again rallying his broken divisions in 
Bu“rma “ the rear of the besieging force, and had spread terror in every di- 
ciiaiactcr, j-ection tlirough the conquered territory. His Lieutenant, Christo- 
phe, carried his nocturnal incursions as far as Cape ToAvn, and kept in con- 
stant alarm the feeble garrison which was left amidst its ruins. The division 
Hardy in consequence fell back to their assistance, and, reinforced by tAvo 
thousand five hundred fresh troops, which .had just disembarked from the 
Dutch fleet, its brave commander issued forth, and took the field against 
Christophe; but the blacks, taught by experience, nowhere appeared in large 
bodies, and kept up such a murderous guerilla AA’arfare upon the invaders, 
that AAithout making any sensible progress, they sustained a very serious di- 
minution. Christophe at length retired to his old and formidable positions of 
Dondon and La Grande Riviere, at the entrance of the woody defiles. Ile'Avas 
there attacked by Hardy, but the French Avere defeated, Avith heavy loss (5). 

Negotia- Botli partics were noAV exhausted Avith this deadly strife. The 

Jcnn!n°at,on“ Degroes, doveu from the rich and cultivated part of the island into 

oriiostiutics.ipe steril and intricate AA'.oody fastnesses, saw no resources for 
successfully prolonging the contest. Their means of subsistence must soon 
be expected to fail in these savage thickets ; they had beheld AA’ith astonish- 
ment the agility and courage AAUth AA'hich the French soldiers jjursued them 
into their most inaccessible retreats, and began to despair of successfully 

(1) Jora. XV. 60, 62. Dum. viii. 236, 245. Norv. (3) Dura. viii. 249, 255. Jom, xv. 70, 72. Iforv, 
“•211.212. . ii,2l4. 

.. 70. Korv. 

V. 


2 
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nnintilning Iho contest «illt an etiemj ^^llo nms continuiUj receding rein-* 
lorccmcnts from apparently interminable squadrons On the other Innd, Lo 
CIcrc a^as not less desirous to come to an nccommodation Altliough, in a 
fimpaign of six wclvs, he had, hy great exertions, surmounted incredible 
dllllcultics, yclU could not be dissembled, lint these adiaulagcs had been 
gained by enormous sacrifices; the reinforcements recened from franco 
■nerc for from compensating the losses a\hich had been snstnlncd, the sol- 
diers, aaorn out 'with fatigue, and di<!gustcd vilh an inglorious a\arfare, 
pasdonately longed for repose; their repuhhean principles ro\ oiled at 
shedding their Wood so profusely for the rc-cstabhslimcnt of sliaorj, the 
military clicst was exhausted, and the unlicaltliy season aais fast approich- 
ing, nliich aaonld mon down the troops yet faster than the deadly aim of ibe 
negroes These feelings at length led to an accommodation The I rcncli Ge- 
neral secretly entered Into a separate negotiation aaith the leaders of the 
enemy , Christophe and Dcs<Jalmes followed the example ofMaiircpns, and 
went oacr with their forces to the French scrMcc, where they recened 
their former rank and appointments; and the heroic Toiis^Jiuit was left, 
with a few thousand devoted followers, to make head not only against tho 
Huropcan invaders, Inil the faithless Africans who had ranged themselves 
Pk w«i on their side Borno down hy necessity, the negro chief was 
at length forced to submit; but, m doing so, be maintained the 
N.y3 m% dignity of Ills character, and, instead of accepting (he rank and 
emoluments wblch had seduced the fidelity of lus followers, roUirncd to Ids 
mountain farm of Cimcry, and resumed, like Cmcinnatus, the occupations 
of rural life (1) 

fy^nmi T* This pacification w as complete ; and every thing promised a sne- 
ecssful issiiotothlshazardoiiscxpcdition 1 he negro chief> rivalled 
each other m deeds testifying the reality of their submission Christ opbe, Dcs- 
salmes, Manrepas, zealously performed all the duties imposed on them by the 
F rcncli general Thirty tlioiisand muskets were surrendered m the department 
ofthc north alone, and stored up lu the magazines of Cape Town Thofrench 
even found themselves compelled to restrain the ferocious zeal of their new 
olticii, who put to death, w ithout mercy , all the negroes w ho cv aded the ge- 
neral disarming Lvery where the blacks relumed lo their usual occupt- 
lions The workshops, the fields, were filled with labourers, foreign ships 
began to frequent the harbours, and commerce to give an air of return- 
ing prosperity to the scene of dcsohllon The rcgidalions cJialked out by 
Toussahit were for the mon part adopted, the officers he liad selected 
confirmed in tlicir respective commands, and the foundations of a judi- 
cious system erf colonial administration hid, by an assembly convoked at 
Cape Towai As the public treasury was exhausted, General Lc Clerc pledged 
lus private credit for these bcncticcni undertakings (2) a generous confi- 
dence, which was returned by the Ircnch Government by a base disa- 
vowal, wblcli involved his family m total rum (u) 
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The secret instructions of the First Consul directed the Commander-in- 
chief to engage all the negro chiefs to accept situations in the French service, 
and to send them over to receive employment, according to their rank, in 
the French continental armies (1). It was not very likely that the soldiers of 
Marengo and Ilohenlinden would have submitted to be commanded by negro 
olBcers, or that the place of Rochambeau, Hardy, and Richepanse could have 
been supplied by the sable generals of division from Toussaint’s army. Na- 
Tr<-acitproi.. polcon’s I'oal design Avas to deprive the blacks of their efficient 
poTton" ‘ ’’ leaders, and so pave the way for the re-establishment of slavery and 
the ancient proprietors. This was soon made manifest by Avhal occurred at 
Guadaloupe. The proclamation of the First Consul .had announced to the 
blacks the same treatment in Sl.-Domingo and Guadaloupe; and the re- 
establishment of servitude in the latter island revealed to the African race 
the fate which awaited them under the French Government (2). 
nrV^lof* During the two months which followed the pacification, Toussaint 
Tomsaintiiy lived io profound retirement in his country residence at Ennery. 
sutlioritics. MeanAvhile, however, the yclIOAV fever broke out at Cape Town, 
and the hospitals were speedily, crowded with French soldiers, several 
hundred of whom died every day. The sight of this catastrophe excited the 
hopes of the negroes, and some insurrectionary moA’Cments manifested them- 
selves among them in the mountains, not far from Toussaint’s dwelling. Le 
Clerc immediately called upon Toussaint to disarm these assemblages, and 
he formed a detachment for that purpose; but the French, being suspicious 
of its destination, surrounded and disarmed it; and soon after, iheGeneral- 
juiys. > 802 . in-chief, conceding apprehensions of the fidelity of the negro 
leader, had him arrested and brought to Cape Town. The grounds on which 
this perfidious act Avas justified were so flimsy as to be incapable of deceiving 
any one (o) ; but it can hardly be made a subject of reproach against Le 
Clerc, for his instructions A\"ere positive, in one Avay or another to transport 
to France all the leaders of the blacks. Its infamy rests on the government of 
Napoleon, on whom the subsequent fate of this great man has affixed a 
lasting stain, which the consequent destruction of the expedition has inade- 
quately expiated (4). 

Dreadful "While these events were in progress in St.-Domingo, changes 
which ultimately Avere productive of the most important conse- 
Guadaioupe.-qvigngeg took placc in Guadaloupe. This island had revolted and 
fallen under the dominion of the blacks by a process extremely analogous to, 
though less bloody than, that Avhich bad obtained in its larger neighbour. 
The mulattoes, under a renoAvned leader named Pelage, had risen in insur- 


(1) Nap, in Month. 

(2) Dum. viii, 262, 263. Norv. ii. 219* Jom.xv. 
75, 76. 

(3) The ground set forth Iiy the I'rench Govern- 
ment was, that in one of his letters which they in- 
tercepted, addressed to one of his old aides-de-camp, 
he had congratulated him that at length Providence 
had come to their succour.” La Providence was the 
iiame of the great hospital at Cape Town ; and from 
this ambiirunus expression the French authorilics 
concluded that he viewed with satisfaction the pro- 
gress of the malady which was consuming them; u 
supposition probably not far from the truth, but 
wliica could never justify the arrest of the sable 
hero, wliile living quietly on his estate on the faith 
o\ a treaty solemnly concluded with the French Go- 
vernment. The mode of Toussn ini’s arrest added to 

le atrocity of the deed. Instead of sending a de- 

chment to Ennery to seize him, he was ctdlcd to 


Gonaives by General Urunck. The unsuspecting 
African fell into the snare, trusted to French Imnour, 
and was betrayed. He was forlhwjth sent to France, 
and confined in the castle of Joux, in the Jura, 
where he died, soon after, whether by natural or 
violent means is unknown* This castle is situated 
on a rocky eminence, in a defile of those romantic 
mountains on the road from Besanronto Lausanne. 
Among the numerbus spots illustrated by these me- 
morable wars, not the least interesting is the scene 
of the imprisonme.ntanddealh of the greatest of 
African heroes; and it were well for the memory of 
Ka poison, nf it could be Cleared -of -the obloquy 
{irjsin<^ from the sudden death, about the same time, 
of so^inany eminent men in the state prisons of 

France.-— *500 T^oavi:AS,.ii,2L; JoMm,-xv.'77; Hu- 

T^iAS. 271,272. 

(4) Bum. viii. 270, 27 ' , 76. * 
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rcctioimOcto'berdSOl, against the European Governor, and speedily made 
thcmscUcs masters of the island , but hardly had tliej got possession of the 
reins of pO'ivcrjMhcn they found themselves threatened by a formidable con- 
spirac} of the slaves, and narrowly escaped being butchered a few days after 
tin, 5 .soi in the seats of their newly acquired power The island was m a 
slate of anarchy, divided between rival aulhonfies, when Admiral Bouvet 
arrived with the division Richepanse, 5300 strong, which had mainly contri- 
buted to the great victory of Ilohenhnden Pelage, whose terrors were fully 
awakened by the fervour of the insurgent slave population, immediately 
ranged himself under his command, and manifested in the short campaign 
which follow ed the most distinguished bravery but the slaves resisted, and 
Basseterre, the capital, w as only taken after a bloody conflict Though driven 
10 the mountains, however, the negroes maintained a desperate conflict, an 
inconsiderable fort in the woods held out long, and was only reduced by a 


enemy These bloody catastrophes, how ev er, extinguished the rev olt m the 
A»j 5 Idol island but they were followed by measures of unpardonable and 
ruinous seventy Tw clvc hundred prisoners w ere drowned in cold blood by 
Lacrosse, who took the command of the island , and soon after, by a procla- 
mation issued in the name of the First Consul, slav erj and the whole ancient 
regime was solemnly re-established A few days afterwards, Richepansc was 
cutoffby the yellow fever a lamentable fate for sodislinguishedan European 
officer, to perish by an inglorious death m the midst of colonial atrocity (1) 
The intelligence of these alarming events produced the utmost 
agitation m St -Domingo The re-estahhshment of slavery m 
Guadeloupe, to which libcrlv had been promised equally as to St - 
Domingo in the proclamation of the First Consul (2J, naturally excited the 
utmost apprehensions in the blacks as to the fate which was reserved for 
Ihensclvcs, m the event of the French authority being firmly rc-cstablished 
in the larger island A stifled insurrection soon broke out, which speedily 
spread over Uie whole colony , although Ghrislophc, Maurepas, andDessahnes 
vied with each other m acts of seventy against the insurgents Dcssalmcs 
even went so far as to arrest Charles Belais, Tonssaml’s nephew, who vvas 
conducted to the Cape, and sentenced to death by a military commissioh 
composed of mulatto officers But the enthusiasm soon became universal, as 
cen, , 1 the mask of profound dissimulation which they had so long w om 
Dew'” »j» from the faces of the negro chiefs On the night of the iUh 
cowqucnc* October, Clcrvaux, Clmstophe, and Paul Louverturc, joined the 
’ ■ ’ , shortly afterwards followed 


. ■ . I s now critical in the extreme 

Ko,rf py the lo'sscs of the campaign their troops had been reduced to 
tw thirteen thousand men, and of these five thousand wore m the 
hospitals so that there remained only eight thousand capable of bearing 
arms, a force totally inadequate to maintain the whole country against an 
exasperated black population of several hundred thousand souls I c Cterc 
therefore directed a concentration of all the disposable troops at Cape Town 


»}»Trry ccatlnon tlefr •«<! motl tool not 
Pn<l4» Ao* not— UeMU till 2S3 
(3) tfaa, i STS, S7T iom Mf tS 

« 
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and Port-au-Prince ; but in doing this, they -vs’cre severely pressed hy .the 
insurgents, who increased immensely when their retreat had become mani- 
fest ; and in the midst of this hazardous operation he was seized with the 
yellow fever, which had already proved fatal to Hardy, Dehclle, and his best 
Nov. 3. officers. Tlie violence of the malady, and the anxiety consequent 
on so responsible a situation, triumphed over the natural strength of his 
constitution, and he' died on the 2d of November, leaving the remains of the 
army in the deepest state of dejection (1). 

J^ccMsTof l^ochambeau succeeded to the command; but though by no 
thVncsncs. means destitute of military talents, he hastened the approaching 
dissolution of .the French authority in the island, by the violence and injus- 
tice of his civil administration. Instead of cultivating the mulatto population, 
who had rendered such important services to his predecessor, lie for ever 
alienated the affections of this numerous body, by the arrest and execution 
of Bardet, one of the half caste chiefs who had rendered the most efficient aid 
to the French. Such Avas the exasperation occasioned by this atrocious pro- 
ceeding, that it instantly threw the mulattoes into the arms of the negroes, 
and the flames of insurrection shortly spread through the southern and 
eastern parts of the island, where that mixed race chiefly prevailed. En- 
rcb. i7.i8o 3. couraged by these successes, Cbristophe and Dessalines made a 
nocturnal attack on Cape Town in the middle of February; they surprised 
Fort Belair, and put the garrison to the sword; and their assault on the body 
of the place was only defeated by an uncommon exertion of vigour ajid cou- 
rage on the part of the French general. Exasperated at these disasters, Ro- 
chambeau renewed his seA'erilies on the mulatto race; two of their chiefs, 
Prosper and Brachas, were seized and drowned ; and this so enraged their 
countrymen, that they all left the colours of France, to Avhich they had 
hitherto rendered essential service, and joined the negro standards. Informed 
of these disasters, Rochambeau embarked in person for Port-au-Prince, Avith 
tAA'eh'e hundred fresh troops recently arrived from France : but no sooner 
had he advanced into the open country around that tOAvn, than his troops 
fell into an ambuscade, and AA'ere driven back Avith great loss into its Avails (2j. 
The rupture Matters were in this disastrous state Avhen the finishing bloAV was 
put to tlic affaii's of the colony, by the rupture of the peace of 
stross^tilr Amiens and renCAA^al of hostilities between France and Great Bri- 
I insurgents, supplied with arms and ammunition by the 

English cruisers, speedily became irresistible : all the fortified ports in the 
Oct 5. i8o3. south and west fell into their hands. Lavalette, at Port-au-Prince, 
capitulated to Dessalines, and Avas -fortunate enough to reach the Havanna 
with the greater part of his troops. Rochambeau, blockaded in Cape ToAvn by 
the blacks on the land side, and the English at sea, AA'as obliged, after a gal- 
lant resistance, to surrender at discretion, and Avas conducted to Jamaica ; 
while the Viscount de Noailles, aa'Iio last maintained the French standard on 
the island, escaped under false colours, dexterously eluded the vigilance of 
the English cruisers, and surprised one, of their corvettes, but AA'as AATecked 
on the Coast of Cuba, as if it had been ordained that no part of that ill-fated 
expedition should escape destruction (5). 

Thus terminated this melancholy expedition, in Avhich one of 
pcaition. the finest armies that France e\’er sent forth perished, the victims 
of fatigue, disease, and the perfidy of its Government. The loss sustained was 

D) Dnm- viii'. 277, 279. Jom, xv. 87. 92. (3) Join. xv. 98, 99. ‘ Norv, ii, 230, 231. Dura, 
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Out of lliirlj -five thousanti land troops embarked, scarce seven 
tliouspnd e^cr regained the shores of France. The history of Europe can 
IiariUy afford a parallel instance of so complete a destruction of so vast an 
. , \ ' -j/.ce thf. pifst Consul IS not chargeable n ith any nant of 

. ■ “/ ■ . . . ■" "•'''''•’vrfjan design 

• ■ _ ■ . ■ . ‘ The object 

of regaining possesMuu e incurring 

even of considerable risk, the forces employed appaieutij ..J^^uate to the 
end; the period of the year selected the best adapted for llio conduct of ■ 
warlike operations In ability of design and wisdom of execution, KapoWon 
never was deficient. It was the insensibility to any moral goiernnicnt of 
mankind, springing out of th? irreligious habits of a revolution, that occa- 
sioned all his misfortunes St.-Domingo, in fact, was conquered, when it 
wast lost by his deceit and perfidy; by the iniquitous seizure of Toussamt 
when reljing on the faith of a solemn treaty, and the re-establisbment of 
slavery in Guadaloupe in violation of the promises of the French Govern- 
ment, contained in a proclamation signed by the First Consul (1), 

Since (he expulsion of the French from the island, St -Domingo 
nominally independent , but slavery has been far indeed 
JtaTtuntf from being abolished, and ihe condition of the people any ihing 
but ameliorated by the ebange Nominally free, the blacks have remained 
really enslaved Compelled to labour, by the terrors of military discipline, 

^ nart of the produce of the soil, they hare retained the severity, 

the industrious habits, the flourishing 
d , the surplus wealth, the agricultural 
from being the greatest exporting island 
in the Ucstiiiu*(,j, . . 1 inhabitants, 

reduced to half their former amount, anu biiicnj — ■ j heir republi- 
can task-masters, have relapsed into the indolence and inactivity of savage 
life (2). 
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Ambitious Cut it was not only in the sonihcrn licniisplicrc lliat the vast de- 
Kapowon^n sigos of tliG Fifst Coiisiil wcro inanifcsicd. linrope also was the 
Europe, thcalrc of his ainhition; and the preliminaries of Amiens wcro 
hardly signed, when his conduct gave unequivocal proof that he was resolved 
to he fettered by no treaties, and that to those who did not choose to submit 
to his authority, no alternative remained but the sword. 

By ihc Jf th article of the treaty of Luneville, it had been provided, that 
“the contracting parties shall mutually guarantee the independence of the 
Batavian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, and Ligurian republics, and thcriglil to the 
people who inhabit them to adoj)t whatever form of government they think 
fit.” The allies, of course, understood by this clause real independence; in 
other words, a liberation of these republics from the influence of France; hnt 
it soon appeared that Kapolcon afiixed a very difierent meaning to it, and that 
what he intended was the establishment of constitutions in them all, which 
should absolutely subject them to his power. 

aHIrri'o ^^olland was the first of the affiliated republics which underwent 
. imiointrd.’ the change consequent on the cslahlishmcnl of the consular power 
in France. For this purpose, the French ambassador, Schirnmclpennick, 
repaired to the Hague, to prepare a revolution which should assimilate 
the govcrnmcni of the Batavian to that of the French republic. So de- 
voted was the Directory at the Hague to his will, that they voluntarily be- 
came the instrument of their own destruction. On the J7lh September, the 
French ambassador sent the constitution, ready made, to the legislative body, 
with the intimation, that they had nothing to do but affix to it the seal of 
their approbation, as it had already received the sanction of the people. In 
fact, on the same day, it was published to the nation, and the Directory took 
for granted that it would be approved. The Dutch legislature, however, were 
not prepared for this degradation; and the last act of their existence did 
honour to their memory : they decreed the suppression of the illegal acts of 
the Directory. Forthwith a coup d’etat was pul in force. The Directory, by 
Sfpt.is, rkor a violent act, dissolved the Chambers; their doors were closed by 
French bayonets, the guards absolved from their oaths, and all the persons 
in the employment of the Government dismissed. Shortly after the new con- 
stitution was published by the Directory, alike without the knowledge or con- 
currence of the people — hut it was a nearer approximation to the habits and 
wishes of the respectable classes than the democratic institutions which had 
preceded it — a legislative body, composed of live and thirty members, in a 
slight degree recalled the recollection of the old States-Gcneral. The division 


Europeans, arc clearly inarlvctl ; but ibe bluc-cyed 
ami whUe*baireil sons of Japlict arc rep resented iii 
cow-skins, willi the hair turned ouUvaidsf in ibe 
pristine stale of pastoral life, while the Hottentots 
arc already clothed in the garb of civilized exis- 
tence. What since lias given so mighty an impulse 
to European civilization, and retained in a statio- 
nary or declining stale the immediate neighbours of 
Carthaginian greatness ? Jl is impos- 
sible to arrive at any other conclusiooi but that in 


the qualities requisite to create and perpetuate civi- 
lization, ibc African is decidedly inferior to the Eu- 
ropean race; and if any doubt could exist on this 
subject, it would be removed by the subsequent his- 
tory and present state of tlic Ilayllnn republic. — See 
Macf,enzie*s St,-DomingOj vol. ii. 260 1 321- 

Tlic following table contains Ibo comparative 
wealth, produce, and trade of St.-Domingo, before 
1789, and in 1832, after forty years of nominal 
freedom. 


Population, 

Sugar exported, . . . 

Cotfee, 

Ships cmplojed In trade, 
Sailors, ...... 

Exports to France, , 
Imports from ditto. , . 

i, 32 1, and Dp mas, tHi, ii2$ 


ST.'DOMlJfCO, 

1789. 

COO.OOO 

........ 672,000,000 lbs. 

86,789,000 lbs. 

1C80 

27.000 

L.6,7Q0,000 

y, 890, 000 


1832. 

280,000 

None, 

32,000,000 lbs. 
1 

167 

None. 

None. 
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of proMnces llie same as m the United States; but the Council of State, 
of fnel'e members, a president changing mery three months, n as pos- 
sessed of much more absolute power than ever belonged to the Stadlholder, 
•while the frequent change of the president prevented any one from acquir- 
ing such a preponderance as might render him formidable to the authority of 
tlic First Consul. The form of submitting the constitution to the people was 
gone tlirough. Out of 410,-119 citizens having a right to v ote, 52,2 19 rejected 
it The immense majority who declined to vote was assumed to be favour- 
able to the change, and the new goiernment was solemnly proclaimed. The 
conduct of the Dutch on this occasion affords a striking proof of the impos- 
sibility of eradicating, by external violence, the insiiiulions wliich have 
grown with the growth and strengthened with the strength of a free people. 
In vain thcj were subdued by the armies of France, and democratic institu- 
tions forced upon them, with the loud applause of the indigent rabble in 
power The great mass of the inhabitants, and almost the whole proprietors, 
withdrew altogether from public situations, and look no share whatever in 
the changes winch were imposed upon thcir country In the seclusion of 
private life, they retained the babUs, the aflections, and llie religious obser- 
vances of ilicir forefathers, their children were nursed in these patriotic feel- 
ings, untainted by the revolutionary passions which agitated the surround- 
ing states; and when the power of NapolOon was overthrown, the ancient 

I . 

..... 3 

France, the next care of the First Consul was to remodel the Cis- 
alpine republic m such a way as to render it, too, analogous to the parent 
state, and equally submissive to lus aulhOntj For this purpose, early m 
November, 1801, the French authorities began to prepare the inhabitants of 
the infant Republic for the speedy fixing of their destinies, and the formation 
of a new constitution better adapted to their more matured state of existence; 
.and, on the l-Hli of the same month, a proclamation of the Extraordinary 
Commission of Government announced the formation of an Assembly of 450 
~ deputies at on, ■ ' '7 ’ i . . • — 

y constitution The ■ . 

influence intended < ■ , 

Jj fff wA'ArJr ,*o fcs/NW!? 

the immense labours of his magistracy, to share wiili the members of the 
Assembly the important duties which awaited them ” To render the mem- 
bers more docile to his will, and prepare the scenes in the drama which v\as 


hl>will(2;. 

The Convocation was opened on the olst December, at Ijon, with citra- 
ordinar j pomp The nnw onted concourse of strangers, bolJi from I ranee and 
Italj , the extraordmarj number of the most illustrious characters of botli 
coiinlncs who were assembled, gav c that cilj the air of the cvpital of southern 
Furope; the splendour of the processions with which the proceedings were 
opened, excited the utmO''t enthusiasm among the inhabitants. On the IRb 


(I) Dam 1IU 39, 13 Xert It tit, tl... 


0)lVJt IJ 4lS tits it, 133 
ITJ 176 
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Ewi^- of Na. January (he First Consul made liis triumphal entry into the city, 
Ejornsynaltu- escorted by a brilliant troop of one hundred and fifty young men of 
^crcjct-" the first consideration, and was every where received with the 
cl«»p!nc most enthusiastic acclamations. Fetes, spectacles, and theatrical 
representations succeeded each other without interruption, and 
universal transports attended the opening of a council fraught with the fate of 
the Italian peninsula. The few deputies attached to republican principles soon 
perceived that ihcirvisionsofdcmocracywercvanishinginto air; butunable to 
stem the torrent, they were constrained to devour their vexation in secret, and 
join in the external acts of homage to (he First Consul. But amidst the 
fumes of incense and the voice of adulation, ^’apoleon never for one instant 
lost sight of the important object of establishing his authority in Italy; and the 
jnn. 35 . 1801 . report of (he committee to whom the formation of a constitution 
had been referred, soon unfolded (he extent of his views. They reported 
that reasons of policy and slate necessity forbade the evacuation of the Cis- 
alpine territory by (he French troops ; that the infant Republic “ had need of 
a supp'ori which should cause it to be respected by the powers who have not 
yet recognized its existence ; that it absolutely required a man, who, by the 
ascendant of his name and power, might give it the rank and consideration 
which it could no otherwise attain; and therefore that General Bonaparte 
should be invited to honour the Cisalpine Republic by continuing to govern 
it, and by blending with the direction of the Government in France the 
charge of its affairs, as long as he might deem necessary for uniting all the 
parts of its territory under the same political institutions, and causing it to 
be recognized by all the powers of Europe.” IS'apoleon accepted Avilhout 
. hesitation the duty thus imposed upon him. lie replied — “ The choice which 
I have hitherto made of persons to fill your principal olfices has been inde- 
pendent of every feeling of party or local interests ; but as to the office of Pre- 
sident of the Republic, I can discover no one among you Avho bas sufficient 
claims on the public gratitude, or is sufficiently emancipated from parly feel- 
ings, to deserve that trust. I yield, therefore, (0 your Avishes, and I shall pre- 
serve, as long as circumstances shall require it, the lead in your affairs.” 
Loud applauses followed every part of this Avell-conceivcd pageant; and, at 
the conclusion of the address, the Avhole Assembly rose and demanded that 
the name of “ Cisalpine” should be changed into that of “ Italian Republic,” 
an important alteration, AA'hich reA'ealed the secret design, already formed by 
the ruler of France, of converting the AAdiole peninsula into one state in close 
alliance with the great nation (-1). 

K.iti.rcor xjie ncAV constitution of the Italian Republic, “prepared in the 

stitution. cabinet of the First Consul, and to wliicli the representatives ol 
that state Avere not permitted to offer any opposition,” Avas founded upon 
different principles from any yet pi’omulgated in Europe. Three electoral 
colleges were formed; one composed of proprietors, one of persons of, the 
learned professions, one of the commercial interest, Avhose numbers were 
invariably to remain the same. The legislative body consisted of seven ty-fiA^e 
persons, elected by these colleges ; Avhile the vice-president, secretary of state, 
and all the members of the executiA^e, were appointed by the First Consul. 
This constitution, so different from the democratic institutions which had 
preceded it, in some respects meidts the eloge of the Italian historian, as 
being “ the best Avhich Napoleon had ever conceived (2) ;” and unquestion- 


.. (0 Ann. Reg. 1602, 78- Bot.iii, 416,417. Korv. (2) Bot. iii', 416. 
>•< 176, 177. Rigii, ii. 154 , 457 , 
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poT\crs soon began to strengthen thcmseh es bj secret alliances Preparatory 
to the approaching contention, and before entering that great field of diplo- 
macy, France and Russia inserted, 'imiIi this Tien, in (he secret treaty, 
o« * i8oi 8ih October, 1801, already mentioned, between the two powers, a 
stipulation, by wbicliit was pro>ided that the two Cabinets “ should pursue 
a perfect concert, to lead Ibc parties interested to the adoption of their plans 
in the partition of the indemnities, which ha>e for an invariable object the 
maintenance of a just equilibrium between the houses of Prussia and Au- 
Aug « i8o« stria (1) ” Shortly before, a treaty bad been concluded between 
France and Baiaria, by which the First Consul guaranteed all the possessions 
of the latter, and engaged to support his claim for indemnities with all the 
influence in ins power Prussia might already calculate with cer- 
lamty upon the support of France, not only from general principles 
numuttt of policy and common jealousy of the Emperor, but from the ex- 
press stipulations in the treaty of Basle, in 1793, and the secret convention 
of 1796, m Mftue of which she had maintained an ambiguous neutrality, of 
essential service to the Republic in the subsequent desperate struggles with 
the Imperial forces. The Prussian Cabinet accordingly received the warmest 
assurances of support from the First Consul in the approaching negotiations; 
and the idea of a triple alliance between the Cabinets of Pans, Berlin, and 
St.-Petershurg was even talked of and seriously entertained at all these 
capitals; insomuch, that the French envoy, General Hcdouville, and the 
Prussian at Pans, the Jlarquis Lucchesmi, received orders from their respccs 
tive Courts to make every exertion to bring about this object. At length, on 
Ml, M tso) the 25d May, 1802, a treaty was concluded at Pans between France 
and Prussia, without the pnvity of the Russian Amhassador, which sclUcd 
the amonnt of the Prussian indemnity and that of the Prince of Orange; and 
such was the address of the First Consul and his Ambassador at St -Peters- 
burg, that the concurrence of the Emperor Alexander to its provisions was 
obtained without diDicultj, notwithstanding the slight thus oITcrcd to his 
influence By tins com ention it w as stipulated that Prussia should obtain the 
bishoprics of Paderbom and Ileldisheim, L’Eschefeld, the tov^n and territory 
of Etfurih, the cUy of Munster, with tlio greater part of its territory, and 
other Cities and abbacies, to llic amount of more than four limes what she 
fVih™ on the left bank of the Rhine In return for these large 

* acquisitions at the expeu'^e of neutral states, Prussia “ guaranteed 


losses under the* new arrangement Thus was IVussia rewarded for her im- 
politic desertion of the European alliance and seven years of discreditable 
neutrality, by the acquisition of extensive territorial possessions adjoining 
her owndomimons; thus did bapoUon.who had first bribed Austria to wink 
at liw Ifihan conquests by the confiscation of the whole continental posses- 
sions of \cnice, now reward tbe defection of Prussia hy ibe spoils of (he 
ecclesiastical princes of the empire. The parties to this general system of 
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spoliation, linked as they were together, seemed to he heyond the reach of 
punishment; but Providence was preparing for them all, in consequence of 
their iniquity, the means of ultimate retribution — for Austria the disasters of 
Ulm and Austerlitz; for Prussia the catastrophe of Jena and treaty of Tilsit; 
for Napoleon the retreat from Moscow and rock of St. -Helena (1). 

Policy of The views of Austria in this negotiation were widely different, 
fhis'oesotin- Intent upon gaining a large indemnity for lierself, and desirous 
tion; gyeri of extending her frontier from the Inn to the Iser at the ex- 
pense of Bavaria, in exchange for her possessions in Swabia, she was yet op- 
posed to the system of secularization, and desirous that the compensations 
should break up as little as possible the old and venerable constitution of the 
Germanic empire. This policy, which duty equally with interest prescribed 
to the head of that great confederation, was directly opposite to that which 
France and Prussia pursued; The former of these powers was anxious to 
augment her own strength by the acquisition of as many of the ecclesiastical 
possessions as possible, and increase her influence by the enrichment, at the 
expense of the church, of the princes who were included in the line of neu- 
trality protected by her power; the latter looked only to breaking up the 
German confederation, and creating a circle of little sovereigns round the 
frontiers of the Republic dependent on its support for the maintenance of its 
and of recent acquisitions. Russia took under its especial protection, after 

Russia. ipe share of Prussia was secured by the treaty of May, 1802, the 

interests of Bavaria, AYirtemberg, and Baden ; and France cordially united in 
their support; foreseeing already, in the extension of these powers through 
revolutionary influence, the formation of an outpost which might at all times 
open an entrance for its armies into the heart of Germany, and counterba- 
lance all the influence of the Emperor in its defence. Thus was Austria, the 
power best entitled, both from the dignity of the Imperial crown and the 
rnagnitude of its possessions in the empire, to a preponderating voice in the 
negotiation, thrown into the shade in the deliberations, and thus did Russia 
and Prussia unite with the First Consul in laying the foundation of that Confe- 
DERA.TIOX OF THE Rhine, from wliich, as a hostile outwork, he was afterwards 
enabled to lead his armies to Jena, Friedland, and the Kremlin (2). 

Secret vie«s H ^yas not witliout ultcrior views to her own advantage that Rus- 
power. sia supported m this extraordinary manner the pretensions oi 
France in the affairs of Germany. The French ambassador at St.-Petersburg, 
M. Iledouville, received instructions from the First Consul to assure the 
Emperor of his “ sincere desire to obtain for Russia the entire and free na- 
vigation of the Black Sea while, at the same time, Colonel Caulaincourt 
was commissioned at Paris to communicate to Napoleon the desire of the 
Czar to favour the extension of French commerce in the Black Sea ; M. He- 
douville was also enjoined to open a negotiation for “ the triumph of liberal 
principles in the navigation and commerce of neutral vessels.” Thus Napo- 
leon shook for a moment the firm purpose of the Emperor Alexander, by 
artfully presenting to his youthful imagination the objects of ambition long 
cherished by his predecessors, Catherine and Paul — afterwards, in part, 
attained by his successor, Nicholas (5). 

Convinced at length, from the intelligence communicated''by his ambas- 
sadors at St.-Petersburg, Paris, and Berlin, of the perfect accord between 
these powers, the Emperor of Austria deemed it high time to take some step 

.(t) Bign. ii. 304, 325. Join, xv, 23, 27. Dum. ( 2 ) Dwn. vii. 23, 40. Bign. ii, 325, 332, Join, 
''•■to, 23. XV. 26, 29- 

(3) Bigiif ii. 320, Z2U 
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tvbich should vindicate his authority as the head of the empire, and shew 
the eoales '' would not succeed in maintaining all their 

Joly iJ. >S«» 

CountroQi » - 

t «.«„» nf Ratislion on the ^ rtUpUjt. *.,.j ^ , f 

. ‘ ‘ ' r ’ — " Brandenburg, 

. ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ Serg, the Grand 

I* . j.ia jputonio uiuLi, U4.^ " ■ ■ versally known 

■ ■ •'•erests of France; and 

. . ■■ t ■ ■ ■■ . disguise their designs, 

I ■ : I ssion of the provinces 

allotted to them in ~ 

July 3 bled Th' 

ritories assigned to him, m conformity wiiu a pionaiuuuo.. .j- U 

June, and the Elector of Baiana, following the example, srized on the ter- 
jaiyij isoi Titorics he was to receive on the 17tlt July, and was proceeding to 
occupy Passau, when the emperor, who regarded that important city with 
reason as one of the bulwarks of his hereditary slates, anticipated him by 
marching the Austrian forces into it, as well as into the archbishopric and 
citj ofSaltzburg(4} 

courageous act, winch seemed at first sight to set at defiance 
to cow " the whole power of Russia, Prussia, and France, wws m reality 
twC™*’’** levelled at the First Consul, who had, by secret instructions not 
Awn.*""* communicated to Ibe other powers, enjoined this extravagant 
prejudication of the deliberations of the Congress Desirous, howeser, if 
■ ■ ■ ‘ open rupture with trance, the Emperor 5n- 

■ ■ ■ ■ . tocof ten as much as possible the hostile act, 

« <n dispute was only taken possession of In a 

provisiona 
An angry 
bassadors, 

to draw still tiosu nu n-m.iu. 

* . ' , « i.,i ii'p Mb September, between 1 ranu, 

!■ ' ■ ' ..... uiihin Sixty dajs 

' ■ ■ : ' ' ' ' " "id its dependencies, 

the French and Prussian Govcnmienu auuulu n , „ cir forces to compel 
him to do so, as well as to maintain the ancient possessions of Ba\aria on ifio 
ill bank of the Inn ” To this conicntion the Cabinet of St -Petersburg 
*h 1, stipulating only as the condition of its concurrence, an adequate 
. r* l w .1 o nrTns^')IIV ^2) 

■ bon wercopened, and thefruil 

• d so long been depending be- 

ministcrs of France and Russia 
f tlic indemnities, and Insisted 
ions should he finally adjusted 
within thespflcc ot ^ixl> oajs mu ilcrfcrcncc on the parlof stran- 

ger powers was in the Jiighcst degree grating to the feelings of the Austrian 
Cabinet, but, with the usual prudence of their administration, thej re<ohe«l 
to dissemble their resentment. Rating recourse again to negotiation, lh<^) 
assailcii the Cahmcl of the Tudcrlcs b^ the same arlIRces w ith w Inch tlicFir** 
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Tiicprinc!- CoRSul liad succccdcd so -well al Sl.-Pclcrsburg and Berlin, "and 
lam/tfon 'ij offered, on condition of obtaining some advantages in Germany, to 
admitted. recognize bis recent strides in Italy. This proposal bad the de- 
»cc. jc.tsnj. sired effect. Two conventions were concluded at Paris, in the end 
of December, between Austria and France, wbich settled the atlairs both of 
Italy and Germany. By the first, the compensations in wbich tlio Imperial fa- 
mily was interested were fixed. The Bisgraw and Ortenaw were conferred 
upon the Duke of Modena, in lieu of the stales he had lost in Italy, and the 
Emperor received in exchange the bishoprics of Trent and Brixen, which 
were severed from the church for that purpose, while Passau was ceded to 
Bavaria, and in exchange, the bishopric of Aichstcdl conferred upon Austria. 
By the second, the Emperor recognized the King of Etruria, and all the chan- 
ges which had taken place in Italy since the treaty of Luneville (I }. 

The shares of the greater powers being settled, the claims of the minor 
states were easily disposed of, and the indemnities finally adjusted by a rc- 
ccss of 2oih Fcbruary, 1803. By this arrangement, the most im- 
tioiis' rrspcc. porlaul wliicli bad taken place since the treaty oi^Yestpbalia, the 
cc.vrf."‘ old Germanic constitution was entirely overturned, and a new 
division made which for ever destroyed the fundamental principles of the 
empire. It was easy to perceive, on comparing the compensations dealt out 
to the different stales, the inlluence which had preponderated in the delibe- 
rations, and the gross injustice with which those stales who had inclined, in 
the preceding contests, to the interests of France, were enriched at the ex- 
pense of those who bad stood by the Imperial fortunes. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany received hardly a fourth — the Duke of Modena little more than a 
third of what they had respectively lost; while Prussia acquired four limes, 
and Bavaria nearly twice, the amount of Their ceded provinces on the left 
bank of the Bhine (2}. 


(1) Bign, il, 343, 345. Jora. xv. 31, 32. 

(2) Dam, vii, 48, 49- Join, xv. 32, 33. Bign. i. 344, 349. ' . , 

By this trc.Tty, the equivalents settled upon the principal powers, out of the ecclesiastical spoils of 
the empire, were thus adjusted. 

I. Prussia, hy the treaty of Basle, had ceded to the Kcpuhlic her provinces ou the left'of the Rhine, in- 
cluding the duchy of Gucldrcs, the principality of Mocurs, and part of the duchy of Clcves, containing 
in all 


Pioportion 
in which the 
several pow- 
ers gained 
acquisilion. 


She lost, 
Gained, 

So gained) 


Inhabitants. 

137.000 

526.000 

389.000 


Revenue. 

1.400.000 florins, 

3.800.000 


2,400,000 


Her acquisitions, which made up this great addition, consisted of the free towns of Malhauscn, 
Kordhausen, and Goslar. The bishoprics of Ilildeshc/n, Paderborn, and part of Idunstcr, and many 
other abbacies and church lands. 

II. Bavaria had lost, beyond the Bhine, the duchy of Deux Pools, llial of Julicrs, and the palatinate of 
the Rhine. She received in« stead the imporlanl free towns of TJlin, Memmingon, Nordlingcn, the bishop- 
rics of Wurtzburg, Bamberg, Augsbourg, and Passau, and. a vast many rich abbacies and monas- 
teries, Her losses and gains stood Uius— 


Inbnbitants. 

She lost. 580,000 

Hained, 854,500 


Revenue. 

3.800.000 florins. 

6.607.000 


Gained, 274,500 2,801,000 

III. Wirtemberg, for its possessions in Alsace and Frauche-Comte, obtained nine Imperial cities 
and eight abbeys. 


Inhabitants. 

She lost, 14,000 

Gained, 120,000 


Revenue. 

210.000 florins. 

612.000 


— - " - 

Gained, 106,000 372,000 

^-Vhilc such were the portions allotted' to the states under the protection of France or Russia, who 
^*ere to be rewarded for preceding neutrality, and form the basis of a counterpoise to the power of 
Austria, the indemnities allotted to the connections of that power were of the most meagre description. 
I'or example, the Grand Duke of Tuscany had lost in Italy the beautiful dugby of Tuscany, and I 
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currcncc of all the represcnfafim in its formation these being the circum- 
stances in which the influence of the leaders of the multitude is most effec- 
tually exercised, and the ascendenej of towns, where their partisans arc 
chiefly to be found, most thoroughly established 

jM »d»p»» Though not extensive in point of superficial surface, Switzerland 
embraced such an extraordinary variety of climate, soil, and occu- 
pah on, as rendered the rule of a single central democratic govern- 
ti«« ment m an especial manner vexatious The habits and interests of 
the \ mo-growers m the Pays dd \aud arc as much at variance with those of 
the shepherds of Glarus, as those of the intellectual city of Geneva or the 
aristocratic society ofDerne arc with (he manufacturers of Soleure, or the 
chestnut fed inhabitants of the Italian bailiwicks Nor were the habits and 
ideas of the people less at variance than the physical features of the districts 
V in which they dw elt Their lineage, their language, their religion, 

SVh "rVcV, their affinities were different Perched on the summit of the Alps, 
poVriTh. partooh of the varied character of the races of mankind who 
juA larw lYiet at their feet and ran up the vapejs to their highest summits 
The inhabitants of the Pays de \aud, speaking the Frencli^tonguc, shared m 
the feelings and excitement which the Revolution had produced to the north 
of the Jura Those who dwelt on the Ticino and the Jhsocco betrayed, in tlicir 
harmonious language, enthusiastic feelings, and indolent habits, the in- 
fluence of Italian descent, while the brave Switzers to the north of the St - 
Cothard evinced, in iheir independent spirit, rough manners, cleanU habits, 
and persevering character, the distinguishing features v^Iuch in every age 
have distinguished the nations of German or Colinc descent To establish one 
uniform democratic government for a country so situated, is as great an ab- 
surdity as It would be to propose the same political institutions for the Eng- 
lish, trained to habits of order by centuries of freedom , the French, impetuous 
by nature, and unrestrained by custom, and the Russians, but recently 
emerged, under the rule of despotism, from savage life 
nuMUMiit The natural and unav oidablc consequence of the cstablisliment of 
wn'iit'a* a central democralical gov ernment, m a country composed of such 
■'various and discordant materials, was the entire subjugation of the 
produced rural districts by the inhabitants of the great tewms The peasants 
/ ■ • - . ■ ’ • ' 

I > ■ 


tlic republic was but another expression to them for the practical loss of an 
their political franchises The circumstances, too, under whicli this cousti 
tutiott had been forced upon them — the cruel dcvistation of ihcir countrj, 
by which It had been preceded — the odious foreign yoke vihicli it hid brought 
upon iJicir necks— the uuheard-of contributions and spoliation by winch R 
bad been followed— had produced mdchbh feelmgs of aversion iraong the 
mountaineers,— a race of men resolute m tlicir ideas, tenacious of tlicir bal itb 
and more jealous of Ihcir independence thin any other people in riirojc 
Hence the singular fact, that the most ardent opponents of the new centra* 
goicrnmcnt were to be fotmd among the partivins of ilie mo'.t opposiiefonncr 
constitutions, and that, lieside the oligarctiy of flerne and /nncli, where 
political power was confined toajimitcd number offainihcs,wcrc to he found 
the peasants of the Forest Cantons, who exercised indiscriminately, nndcr 
Ihc canopy of heaven, all the functions of governtucut (i} 

(l) Jam »»» 109 419 Oum t» i 5$ 3S PIp 
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After the forcible proclamation of the new constitution imposed by the 
Directory upon Switzerland in 1798, the country remained for four years the 
theatre of interminable contests and intrigues. The success of the allies 
in 1799 having brought their forces into the mountains, and the Archduke 
Charles having, by proclamation, invited the people to re-establish their 
ancient form of government, an insvirrccliou broke out simultaneously in 
every part of the country; but tbe allies being unable to render them any 
assistance, or advance any distance into their territory, it was speedily sup- 
pressed, without difiiculty, by the armed force organized in the towns in the 
tmlal'* French interest. Overwhelmed with astonishment at the immense 
cihscnirons bodics of mco who contended for the empire of Europe amid their 
caJiioiis!"’* mountains, sensible of th ir own insignificance amidst such prodi- 
gious masses, and equally pillaged by friend and foe, the Swiss took hardly 
any farther share in the contest, and resigned themselves, in hopeless despair, 
to a yoke which, in the circumstances of the world, appeared inevitable. 
But the passions, restrained from breaking out into open hostilities With 
foreign powers, burned only the more fiercely in the internal dissentions 
which tore every part of the republic. So furious did the spirit of party 
become, and so vehement the reproaches addressed by the adverse factions 
to each other, that the historian would be at a loss to recognize the features 
of the Swiss character, were it not in the lenity of them all, Avhen victorious, 
to their fallen adversaries, — a moderation so remarkable, and so analogous to 
what took place in Holland during all the convulsions subsequent to the 
ReA'blution, and in England throughout the Great Rebellion, that it encourages 
the pleasing hope, that such tempering of savage inclination is either the 
blessed result of long-established freedom and religious habits, or is an in- 
herent quality in the nations of Gothic descent (I). 

Argnments Witliout pursuing tlic complicalcd thread of Helvetic revolution 
thp partisans disastvous years that followed the French invasion, 

ofTranw. i(, bc movo serviceable to give a summary of tbe arguments 
urged respectively by tbe partisans of the new constitution and the ancient 
government. On 'the part of the French supporters it was urged, “that 
nothing could be so extravagant as to hear the federal party invoke the popular 
welfare, when they were in reality advancing the interests only of oligarchy 
and fanaticism. How dare they make use of the sacred name of freedom, 
when, under the name of a popular government, two or three families have 
been for above a century in possession of all the offices of administration? 
It is in vain that they impose so far upon the public credulity as to style the 
central government a thousand times more burdensome than the ancient 
regime, Avhen the slightest observation must be sufficient to shew that the 
burdens which have pressed so severely upon all classes have been owing 
solely to the evils inseparable from foreign warfare. And are the expenses of 
a few additional regiments, and of a central administration, composed at most 
of eighty or a hundred individuals, to be put in comparison with at least 
twenty separate governments, embracing, with their subordinate agents, 
several thousand persons? Disguise it as you Avill, it is not the feelings of 
patriotism or the public interest which occasion all the outcry, but selfish 

(t) Jom.xiv.4i0. 411. BJgn. ii, 361. Umn. viii. Iiomes .ind luunl .ivocations. What a contrast to 
35, 37. proscriptions of the Gonveotiori, .and tr.aiispor. 

The usu.al course with Ihcaicloriousparty was to tatioris ofthr Directory, in the c.apil.al styling itself 
».aijishaieirf.dlcn antagonists to D.isIeorLausaiinCi the centre of Curopcan ’ I'i’-'ion !— S._ ^o:i, 

1.II. ® i^“w months, even this scerily was re- ii, 361. 

taxed, and the xiccscribed families returned to their 
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consideralion and prnatc ad^anfajc. Thm^mg, like Caesar, that it is better 
to be the first at Pracnestc than the second at Rome, these popular despots 
Mould rather reign unmolested in their little \alleys than be blended in the 


uisimercbit-d pairiousm 1 

mXVyfl* impossible to deny that there Mas some troth in these 

g'Vw of insinuations; hut the opposite party, at the head of nhich Aloys 
tTnom Reding, chief of the Canton of Sch-ny tz — a chief of an energetic and 

noble character — did not fad to retort upon their ad\ersanes arguments of 
an opposite kind, to Minch the recent calamities ga\e additional m eight. 
They urged, “ that if the misfortunes of Sm itzerland, since it had been exposed 
to revolutionary agitation, Mould not convince the partisans of a central 
gov eminent of their errors, neither m ould they be com meed (hough one rose 
from the dead Since the disastrous period Mhen the French troops entered 
Switzerland and proclaimed that form of administration amidst the blood of 
thousands, and by the light of burning v lUages, what had been witnessed m 
their once happy and united lerniory but rancour, hatred, and dissenlion? 
It IS idle to ascribe that continued exasperation to the clamour of interested 
individuals, it has extended mfimlcly beyond the persons dispossessed by 
the recent changes, and embraces, m fact, the whole population, with the 
exception of that himted class m the towns to whom the central system has 
given the entire government of the country Every one knows that Helvetia 
has paid more in taxes and contnbutions since the Frencii invaded U than in 
a century before, and, in fact, it could hardly have been credited that sncli 
vast sums existed m Uic country as the republican agents have contrived to 
extract from its industrious inhabitants It is m vam to allege that these 
calamities have been the result of war The worst of them have arrived, not 
in Mar, but in peace, and have been, not contributions levied by soldiers, 
Miib arms m llicir bands, but exactions made by the cupidity of revolutionary 
agents, armed with the powers of the Central Government U is uUcrlj im~ 
practicable that such a system of administration can answer m a country so 
peculiarly situated as our Cantons are , the univ crsal reprobation m which it 
is Jield js a suflicicnt proof of its total failure In fact, the interested motives, 
so liberally insinuated on the other side, truly gov cm those vv ho, for the sake 
of a. consutttUou in which they have cantriv^ tn aUtam. lucrative ‘situations, 

* ■ ■ * ■ il au- 
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representatives of the lesser Cantons, and of the aristocratic parly, protested 
against that resolution, and also against the power of redeeming tithes, in- 
serted in the new constiiuUon Deeming opposition fruitless m an assembly 
ruled by a revolutionary majority, the deputies of nine Cantons separated 
from the remainder of the body, and finding that Ihcir absence only rciulercJ 
the opposite parly more precipitate in their measure^, they had recourse to 
a coup dVtnt to accomplish their subversion On the night of thc28lh of Oc- 
« t *i is«i tober, a part of the legislative body met, and gave full power to 
b“ bolder and Savary , tw o leading members of the ancient executive 
council, to accomplish the rev ohitlon Tltev immedialt Iv had rc- 
course to the hrcneli troops, who bad secret orders from the I ml 
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Consul to support the movement ; the posts of Government ^Yere all forced, 
the Legislative Assembly Avas dissoh'cd, and a Provisional Government, with 
Reding at its head, proclaimed (d). 

The object of Napoleon in supporting this comiter-reA’olution at Berne, 
was to establish a government in that country more in harmony Avith the 
monarchical institutions, noAV in the course of reconstruction at Paris, than 
the Democratic Assembly coiiA'encd during the first ferA'^our of the Ileh'ctic 
ReA’olution ; but he soon experienced some difiiculty in steering betAA'een the 
opposite extremes into AA’hich the country aams divided. Redingj the head of 
the ProA’incial Government, repaired to Paris, where the First Consul imme- 
diately impressed upon him the necessity of proceeding upon the principle 
effusing together the dilTerent parties, on Avhich he himself had proceeded 
in the formation of the Consular Government; and therefore required, as the 
Kov. i8oi. condition of his farther support, the admission of six of the most 
jintit<iocs moderate of the opposite parly into the Government. Reding Av.as 
tijc ’’.cm of coldly received at the Tuilcrics. Ilis energetic and ardent charac- 
Napoicon. jQ i|j(j Consul, Avlio had no intention of 

reinstating the aristocratic party, wlio necessarily inclined to Austria, on that 
defenceless part of the French territory. lie returned therefore to Berne, 
disappointed in his hopes, and applied without success to Austria and Prussia 
to obtain that support which he despaired of receiving from the French Go- 
A'ernment (2) . 

On his return, Redingfound the neAv GoA'crnment destitute both of power 
and consideration, and discord breaking out more fiercely than ever between 
the adA'crse factions. The Senate appointed by the Revolution of 28lh Octo- 
Fcb. 17 , isoi. her promulgated a noAV constitution, professed to be based on the 
principles laid doAvn by the First Consul ; but it neither satisfied either of the 
Tiirncn go- pavUcs in SAA'itzcrland, nov accovdcd Avilh the viCAVS on Avhich his 
agaTn'dc".* '' administration Avas founded. Deeming the lime now arriA^ed, 
nosed. therefore, Avhen his interference Avas loudly called for, Napoleon 
instigated Dolder and the six persons admitted into the GoA'ernment at his 
suggestion, to accomplish another revolution. They took adA^antage of the 
moment Avhen Reding and the deputies of the Forest Cantons had returned, 
April 17 , patriarchal simplicity to their A^alleys, to celebrate the festival 

of Easter, and effected the object Avilhout difficulty. The GoA ernment Avere 
deposed, the constitution of 17th February AA^as abolished, and an Assembly 
of forty Notables, specified in a list furnished by the French ambassador, ap- 
pointed to meet at Berne on the 28th April, to put a final stop to the dissen- 
And.-,npw tions of the country. The ncAV constitution, framed by Napoleon 
fram’Jd'by" upoH principlos inlinitcly superior to any Avhich had yet been 
N.iponon. extracted out of the revolutionary crucible, aa'os proclaimed at 
Miy ig. . Berne on the 19th May. It consisted of an Executive, composed of 
a Landamman and two Lieutenants, appointed for nine years ; a Senate of 
fifty-six members, who proposed all changes in the Ibaa^s ; and aJNational Diet 
AA’hich sanctioned them. The sense of the citizens was forthAvith taken upon 
this constitution. It appeared that out of 550,000 persons entitled to vote, 
92,000 rejected it, 72,000 supported it, and 170,000 abstained from A^oling. 
A majority of votes, therefore, AA'ere for rejection : but the Government, 
proceeding on the principle that those who withdrew AA'ere favourable to the 
change, proclaimed its adoption by a large majority. The lesser Cantons 

,(l) Dmn. vi!i. 37 , 39 . Biprii. U, 368, 309. Join. (2) Uiim. 1 . 1 :, i9, 20. Bigii, ii. 370, 371. .Tom. \iv. 
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loudly announced tlicir d<Kermina(ion of seceding from ihe confederacy, if 
il was forced upon them; but the aristocratic Cantons, inHuenccd by the 
promise that if agreed to the French troops would be witlidrann, at length 
agreed to its adoption (1 j. 

Deeming the result of the last resolution sudiciently farourable to lus 
views, Napoleon thoiiglit it no longer advisable to continue the French troops 
in Switzerland, where they had remained m defiance of the treaty of hnn6- 
ville, for two jears, to the evident dissatisfaction both of England and 
Sinrh Austria. On tlie 20tli July, accordingly, the retreat of the Repubh- 
.re cans w as proclaimed by the First Consul, and at the same time, the 
erection of the Valais into a separate Republic announced This 
measure, contrary to the wishes of the great majority of the inha- 
proruiura bitauts, ood cv idcutly m connection with the formation of the 
great military road over the Simplon, announced but too clearly to ilie Swiss 
the slate of dependence under which they were to be placed to France by the 
new' government they had obtained, and contributed not a little to the ex- 
plosion which immediately followed the removal of the French forces (2). 

Government at Berne, aware of the slight hold which they 
"’raeVi affections of the great majority of the inhabitants, 

ov«rtiivoea were thunderstruck by the intelligence that the French troops 
were to be withdrawn, and loudly remonstrated against the adoption of a 
measure so fatal to their interests, but the First Consul, tired of the inces- 
sant changes of rulers in the Swiss states, and desirous of a pretext for 
interfering with decisive effect m a country so important to Ins military 
operations, persevered m his resolution, and the evacuation in good earnest 

.. ■ ‘ ■ . ■ ■ ■ I 

tion had broken out m the small Cantons, and the constitution approached 
jui, its dissolution In a letter addressed to the French ambassador, 
on the JSlb July, they openly announced llicir resolution to withdraw from 
the llchetic confederacy, and renew the ancient league of the Waldstattcr 
under which they hid m early times maintained their independence (3 
In this important and touching manifesto, the shepherds of th 
^'r«ror«7r Alps asserted, by unanswerable arguments, their right to tha 
Ani! *1 «oi freedom m the choice of ihcir government for winch the Frcnc’ 
bad so long and justly contended, and which had been expressly guarantee! 
to them by the treaty of Lum5viIIe. But the Administration of Berne ans 
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^Yercd them by a proclamation, in whicli they annomiced tlieir resolution 
to maintain by force the unity of the Republic. Upon this the Forest Cantons 
Aus- 17, i6oj. convoked a diet at Sclnvytz, ^Yhich abolished all privileges, and 
re-established the ancient democratic constitution; in which they were im- 
mediately joined by the neighhonring Cantons of Ziig, Glarus, Appcnzel, 
and the Rheinthal. “ The treaty of Liineville,” said they, “ allows ns the 
free choice of our institutions : we ai'C at ]il)erty therefore to overturn those 
which have been forced upon us.” The opposite parties now openly prepared 
for Avar; magazines Averc formed, arms collected on both sides; and Avhile 
the mountaineers on the Lake of Lucerne Averc rousing themselves, under 
their former magistrates, for the assertion of their ancient democratic rights, 
the peasants of the Oberland Averc secretly conspiring Avilh the patricians 
of Berne for the rc-establisluncnt of the former, aristocratic privileges of 
that oligarchy; an union at Avhich the French Avrilcrs are never Aveary of 
expressing their astonishment, not perceiving that it was formed on true 
conservatiA’C principles, and for the rc-cstablishmenl of a government in 
botl) situations recommended by experience, and suited to the interests and 
habits of the people. 

iiofiiiuirs. Hostilities AA'ere commenced in the Forest Cantons, by an attack 
commence. on the advanced guard of the troops of the Helvetic Republic, 
success of near the foot of Mount Pilatus, aa'Iio aatcc repulsed in an attempt to 
M.«rc?r' penetrate from the north into the Canton of UnderAvalden. Zurich 
soon after rcA’olted against the constituted authorities, and the indignation of 
the inhabitants Avas strongly excited by an ine/Tectual bombardment Avhicli 
General Andermatt, at the head of the forces of the Republic, kept up, Avith 
the A’iew of terrifying the inhabitants into submission. I^ut.the flame noAV 
broke out on all sides ; the peasants of the Oberland and Argovia assembled 
under their old leaders, Watteville and D’Erlach, and the approach of their 
united forces towards Berne compelled the GoA’ernment to summon Ander- 
malt from the siege of Zurich to defend its oaa'U ramparts. Holder, Avho, by 
making himself useful to all parlies, had conlriA'cd to place himself at the 
helm of the GoA^ernment, now lost all hope, and seeing no means of making 
head against the storm, concluded a conA'enlion, by which he AA'as alloAved 
to retire Avith his troops unmolested to the Pays de Vaud. Thither he pro- 
ceeded accordingly, folloAA'cd by the French ambassador, who fabricated a 
story of a bullet haA'ing fallen in the court of his hotel, to give his Govern- 
ment a pretence for immediate hostilities AA'ith the insurgents. The confe- 
derates immediately published a proclamation, in Avhich they declared, 
“ after four years- of incessant calamity, we have at length attained the 
object of our desires. Guided by duty, and called by fortune, AA^e bare at 
length re-entered into the city of Berne, our common mother, Avhich j'oiir 
courage and fidelity has placed in our hands. We are penetrated Avith gra- 
titude and admiration Avhen we behold the generous and sublime burst of 
patriotism Avhich has led you to brave so many dangers to recover your laws 
and your government. The supreme authorities have resolved to remain on 
terms of friendship with those AAdio, during the preceding days of calamity, 
have deviated from their duty : it tenders them the band of reconciliation. 
It expects not less confidently from its own and noAV Auctorions supporters, 
that they will forget their former injuries, and not slain the triumph of their 
country by acts of individual vengeance (1).” • 

MeauAvhile Reding conAmked a General Dieb to be held at Schwytz; and 
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announced to the assembled Cantons “ (he necessity of renouncing for ever 
all political privileges, and conceding to the people subjected to their go- 
vernment, as to lawful brothers, the ‘;ame liberties and privileges wIulU arc 
enjojed by the inhabitants of towns ” A resolution wise and just in itself 
and which suflicicntly indicated the intention not to re-establish those veva- 
lious distinctions in political power, by which the Swiss Confederac) had 
Sfpt at been so long deformed The Diet met on the 27th of September, 
bw’.r"’ and immediately adopted the resolution to nise an armed force 
Set wyti of twenty thousand men At the same time, the truce agreed upon 
with Doldcr having expired, hostilities were renewed on the side of the 
pajs de "Satid, and Fribourg, after a slurp cannonade, fell into the hand!, 
Tottijob of the confederates Tiie approaching dissolution of the Central 
the’cc’nt’ni Govcmmcnt vvas now apparent the national guards of the Pajs 
coTtmincnt de 'Vaud, who had taken up arms in its defence, were driven back 
in disorder from Mora to Moudon, Pajerne opened its gates, and the dis- 
comlited authorities could hardlj assemble 2000 men at Lausanne for their 
defence Already the Swiss troops m great force, were approaching, and 
the fugitive Government was preparing to retire into tlie neighbouring ter- 
ritory of France, when a new actor appeared on the stage, and the wishes 
of Switzerland were crushed for a long course of years, by the armed inlerr 
ference of the First Consul (i) 

Torfibie n Ou tlic 4th Octobcr, General Rapp, aide-de-camp to Aapokon, 
arrived at Lausanne with the following proclamation bj the French 
Consul Government — “Inhabitants of Helvetia! Swiss blood has flowed 


from the IiandS^ of the Swiss t or tw o years you Iiav e exhibited the most de- 
plorable spectacle Contending factions have alternately possessed themselves 
of power They have signalized their ephemeral authority by a system of 
partiality which accused at once tlicir weakness and incapacity ^ou have 
disputed for three years without coming to an understanding If you arc 
abandoned to yourselves, you wull massacre cacli other for three years longer 
Without interruption "iour history proves that you can never settle your 
intestine divisions but by the interposition of France It is true I had in- 
tended not to intermeddle m your affairs I bad seen all your different 
administrations seek my advice without following it, and not unfrequcnlly 
abuse ray name to the purposes of ibcir interests and their passions, but I 
can no longer remain an unconcerned spectator of the misfortunes which 
arc devouring you I revoke my resolution I will become the mediator m 
your ditfcrcnccb, hut my mediation shall be eflicacious, and sucli as suits 
the dignity of the great nation which I represent Five days after llic publi- 
cation of th6 present proclamation the Senate shall assemble at Herne 
The Government established at that place since the capitulvtion is dissolved 
All authorities, wherever constituted liy it, arc at an end The troops who 
liav c been in arms for six months shall afonc he retained \I! the others arc 
liercby disbanded, and required to lay down tlicir arms (2) ” 

Th^sw* In This haughty proclamation was a severe blow to the confederate 
« the moment of triumph, for nearly the whole country 

had now amnged ihemsches under (heir banners, and, whh 
the exception of the Paysilc ^'md, Switicrland ftad ummmously overiumrvi 
the constitution forcnl upon them hj France The d.gmiv of the.r conduct 
was equal to its wimIoui under lh.> cruel revere D.s, faming to s,, rnil 
loathe soke of the conqueror, and yet sensible of the^ ma il y to roi.tcn I 
with soformuhblcastatc without the aid of more cfllcicnt allies, they in- 
« 12^ 111 UsK » 50 3S <3 Pis* * 55 39 
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Tolvccl llic support of Austria and the other powers, to assert for them the 
independence stipulated h}' tlie treaty of Luneville; and finding the Imperial 
.Cabinet deaf to their entreaties, still refused to separate, protested against 
the violence by which they were menaced, and declared that “ they yielded 
Ensiand re- only to forcc.” They despatched a confidential agent to Paris, who 
addressed himself to the ambassadors of all the other stales, im- 
ploring their assistance. “ Scarcely,” said he to the English Government, 
did Switzerland find herself independent than she was desirous of return- 
ing to her ancient institutions, rendered still dearer to her by her late 
misfortunes. Almost the whole of the country, with unexampled unanimity 
' and moderation, threw off the yoke. The aristocratic Cantons renounced 
their exclusive privileges. The new Cantons were left at liberty to form their 
own constitutions. AVho could have imagined that Bonaparte, in defiance of 
the treaty of Luneville, would have issued such a decree as has just appeared ? 
Is an independent nation to he thus treated? Should he persist in this de- 
termination, and the other powers not interfere, it only remains for us either 
to bury ourselves in The ruins of our houses, though without hope of resist- 
ance, exhausted as Aveare by the colossus Avho is about to OA-erwhelm us, or 
debase ourselves in the eyes of the whole universe. Will the government of 
England, ever so generous, do nothing for us under circumstances which are 
to decide Avhelher we are still to be ranked among free people? We have 
only men left us. The Revolution, and spoliations without end, have ex- 
hausted our means. We are without arms, ammunition stores, or money to 
purchase them.” But though all the continental potvers AA’armly participated 
in these feelings, none ventured to give expression to them. England alone 
Oct.io, i8oj. interfered, and, by an energetic note, protested against this sub- 
jugation of a neutral power, in direct A'iolation of the treaty of Luneville; 
and despatched a confidential agent to the borders of Ilelvcitia to ascertain 
the real stale of the country; but finding it impossible to rouse the conti- 
nental powers to any interference in its behalf, they justly deemed it inex- 
pedient to pi’oceed farther at that moment in support of so I'emote and 
inland a state (1). All Avas soon accomplished. Ney entered .Switzeidand 
with lAventy thousand men, and occupied, Avitliout resistance, 
twenty Solcure, Zurich, and Berne ; and the scene of A'iolence commenced 
tiiousandmcn.by the imposiliou of a contribution of 600,000 francs on the cities 
Avhich had fallen under the power of the invaders (2). 

•m subjugatiou of SAA'itzerland being resolved on, the tyrannical 

submit. process was, howler, carried into efiect with as much clemency 
and moderation as the circumstances Avould admit. Ney, to Avhom the painful 
task of completing the conquest of these gallant mountaineerswas committed, 
executed his duty with humanity and discretion. He sent a peremptory 
order to the Diet to dissolve and disband its forces;- and supported the man- 
date by the advance of masses, CA'idently OA'erAvhelming, to St.-Gall, Glarus, 
and.ScliAvytz. Wielding to necessity, they ordered their troops to disband, 
and closed their sittings by a touching appeal to posterity, in AAdiich they 
protested against the violence by Avhich they had been oppressed; and 
bequeathed to happier times the duty' of restoring the liberties of their 
country ( 5 ). At the same time they notified to Ney, “ that the Diet of Schwytz, 

(1) Pari. Hist, xxxvi, 1282. 

(2) .Tom. XV, 130, 135. Dura, ix, 34, 40. Pigii. ii. 
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yicMmg’ to force, had come to the resolution of separating, inserting:, botr- 
cicr, in Ibe name of aU Snit^erJand, the same resenation for the future 
^^hlch il had alreidj made kno-nn in its public proclamation (J ) ” 

AIo)s Reding, aflor the disbanding of llie troops, disdained cither to fly or 
to make submission, but remained at Sch'R-jiz, ready to undertake, in Ins 
own person, all the responsibility ronsequent on lus patriotic dc\otion He 
was soon after arrested, along with his brother the Landamman of Baden, 
and some other leaders of the confederates, and sent under a strong guard (o 
Zurich, from ii hence, in a short tune, he nas transferred to the castle of 
Chilion, on the lake of Geneva, a fortress rendered more interesting in theeyes 
of freedom by his captivity Iban by the siifi’erings of tbe feudal prisoner, over 
whose fate modern genius has thrown an ira perishable lustre (2) 
si»<Tii Of Resistande being thus rendered hopeless in Sw itzerland, a Diet of 
fifty-six Deputies of the Cantons was appointed to meet at Pans, 
u/potlw .t Ibe December following, to deliberate on the formation of a 
constitution, and receive the law from the First Consul Ihs con- 
duct and language on this occasion were distinguished by Ins usual penetra- 
tion and ability, and a most unusual degree of lenity and forbearance; and 
if any Hung could have reconciled the Swiss to tbe loss of their independence, 
it must have been live wisdom and equity on which his mediation was 
founded 

Dec i® ^*Thc situation of your country,” said he to the assembled De- 
i9ot puties, “is critical; moderation, prudence, and the sacrifice of 
passion arc necessary to save it I havfe undertaken, in the face of Europe, 
the engagement to render my mediation efiicacious I wiTl faithfully dis- 
charge all the duties which that sacred function imposes on me, but that 
which mi^lit be dilhcult without your concurrence, becomes easy by your 
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attempt to conquer it is not the part of w isdom Circumstances, the spirit’ of 
past ages, have csiahlisbcd among yon sovereign and subject people New 
circumstances, and tlie spirit of a dilTerent age, have introduced equality of 
right between all llic parts of your territory Jlany of your states have been 
governed for centuries by the most absolute democracy; others hare /alien 
under the dominion of particular families, and subjects have grown into 
sovereigns The influence of public opinion an Italy, Savoy, France, and 
which surroinul you, have powerfully contributed to the formation 
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where every Canton finds itself arranged according to its language, its reli- 
gion, its manners, its interest and oi)inion. Tlic Central Government remains 
to he provided for; hut it is of much less consequence than the cantonal 
organization. It is impossible to establish uniformity, either in finances, 
army, or civil administration, amongst you^ Yon have never maintained re- 
gular armies, nor had established accredited agents at the courts of the dif- 
ferent governments. Situated on .the summit of the mountains which separate 
France, Italy, and Germany, you participate in the disposition of all these 
difierent countries. Strict neutrality, a prosperous commerce, and family 
administration, can alone secure your interests, or be suited to your wishes. 
Every organization that could be established amongst you hostile to the 
wishes or interests of France, would injure you in the most essential par- 
ticulars. 

“ After having addressed you as becomes one of your ow'n citizens, I must 
now use the language befitting the Chief Magistrate of two of your most 
powerful neighbours; and I must at once declare, that neither France nor the 
Italian Republic will ever sufier a system to be established amongst you 
calculated to promote the interest of their enemies. The repose and tran- 
quillity of forty millions of men, your immediate neighbours, without whom 
you can neither exist as a state nor subsist as individuals, are also of no small 
weight in the balance of public Justice. Let nothing, as concerns them, be 
hostile amongst you; let every thing, on the contrary, be conducive to 
their interests, and let it continue, as in times past, your first interest, your 
first policy, your first inclination, your first duty, to permit nothing, to leave 
nothing on your territory which, directly or indirectly, can prejudice the 
interests, the honour, or the cause of the French people. It is indispensable, 
not merely that there should exist no sort of disquietude for that portion of 
our territory which is open and which you cover, but that we should farther 
feel the assurance, that if your neutrality Avere ever to be violated, your 
interest, not less ihan your inclination, rvould lead you to range yourselves 
under the banner of France, rather than in opposition to it (1).” 
wS*!!"/ Abstracting from the determination here openly announced of 
Twue on* subjecting Switzerland to the influence, and even government of 
both sides, France, Avhich, hoAvcA'cr alarming to all the neighbouring powprs, as 
chief magistrate of that country, the First Consul was naturally led to desire, 
there can be no doubt that the principles which he here set forth Avere those 
which the most profound Avisdom' would have suggested to terminate the dis- 
sentions of AAdiich it had so long been the prey. They gave, accordingly, 
almost as great umbrage to the vehement Republican as Iheultra-conservatiA'C 
party ; the former deploring the re-establishment of a federal union, and the 
separate constitution of different Cantons; the latter the formation of a Cen- 
tral Govei'nment, under the' influence, and subject to the control of France. 
Both parties conducted the debate Avith much AA'armth, and the greatest 
abilities of France and SAA'itzerland Avere employed in the conference, ndiich 
look place in the Council of State at Paris, impresence'of the First Consul (2). 
At length the discussion AA^as terminated by the act of mediation pronounced 
by Napoleon on the I9th February, 1805, which, for the remainder, of his 
reign, settled the condition of the Helvetic confederacy. 

•ofmcrauon fbis act Switzerland Avas divided into. nineteen Cantons; the 
t“emlni*or' wcrc rcvivcd, and their limits, re-established as former- 

Hcivciia. ly. The Oberland was restored to Berne; but the estates of' Vaud,Ar- 
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. y — -'^■'11 'tnil flip Tessino.T>bich former! j had been sabjcctcd 
! ■ . , ■ • . . . tituent members of ihe 

I * " ■ * ■ ' hourg’, Berne, Soleore, 

/ • ■ : ■ ■ ■ and the Diet sat, } ear 

■ • : ■ ■ ! magistrate of that Can« 

Ion ^as Landamman ol MMizerianu. me ii.ut.ial .contingent was fixed at 
f5, 205 men, and 490,607 francs, (L 20,000] All exclusiie prirdeges were 
abolislied, so that the citizen of any one Canton was a denizen of anj part of 
tlie confederacj . All alliances of one Canton w ith anotlier, or w ith a foreign 
state, were interdicted Each Canton sent a depnlj to the Diet; but Berne, 
Zurich, Vaud, Argovia, St -Gall, and the Gnsons, sent two The functions of 
theSupremc Councilwere declared tube, i. To proclaim war or peace, and 

( ■ ' ' ^ ^ .1 ».iio_rrmrflic jbp 

1 . . 

commanders of tlie armed force, and me lortigii amiw^auui i : 

measures of external utility, and settle disputes between one Canton and an- 
other. The act concluded in these terms • — “The present act, the result of 
long conferences w ilh enlightened persons, appears to us the best that could 
Im devised for theconstilnlion and happinessof Ihe Swiss. As soon as it is 
carried into execution, the French troops shall withdraw l\e recognize llel- 
%etia, as organized by this act, as an independent power, and guarantee the 
federal constitution, and that of each Canton in particular, against the cne« 

, ^ nf ihr slated) ” 


of more lalue to France than their alliance .*>diisiiLu wuh 
- ' . - — voTinbiif* Inch ca\e him the entire command of the 

their neutrality , rejected 
modified the existing sh- 
een regiments, who were 
' lenient conditions gasc 
- r iitf iiniuiics of the Cantons met at 

■ B auspices of fxiuis 

idamman of the con- 

“‘'''"-•‘'•v iiiMie iiu. IIL.JI...O.. , mg, as Deputj for 


minion, and prosed, that it lJle^wJss wi.ii. nutiv.. 

at least they had abandoned all hope of farther resisting it (2) 


(tJJiHTuxr 1J3 MU Duw i* 7<J.r3 Ap^ 
2S3.179 Plrc«Jutl 
(2) Jom sr 210 211 Ho™ h 
' ' The •artcilT ^ w 

r.»i Con***^ "Tr 


l< not ti. t r toanj fliewltfre Trwtnt>ttthttgv>at 
in- »o rrtoiil»LI« > iliiiinrllon I know well ih»t 
Ili^aejBoerel ttjtina t>T tiixBm’tUti 
ineoivr “ «■ I. I.^. 
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Exirr-mc <)ij. TIic dignified conduct of llic SNviss patriots, in the last extremity 
fTcucTby" of their independence, and the necessity to which llicy reduced the 
over'Eu" Consul of opoiily employing force lb subdue tliem, was in the 
ropo. liighest degree contrary to his wishes, and proved more prejudicial 
to his interests in Europe than any other event which had occurred under his 
government. He had hoped that all necessity for a visible conquest would be 
prevented by one of the factions openly invoking Iiis assistance; and that thus 
Switzerland would be subjugated as other countries had been, by dividing 
without appearing to do violence to the people. The unanimous expression of 
public detestation which attended the proclamation of the French Constitu- 
tion, and the instant overthrow of the Government which followed the re- 
moval of the French troops, entirely frustrated this insidious design, and 
compelled Napoleon to throw off the mask, and, in direct violation of the 
treaty of Luneville, openly accomplish the subjugation of the country. This 
violent proceeding was not less painful to the feelings of the people than it 
was alarming to the governments of all the neighbouring slates. To see the 
great central fortress of Switzerland, commanding all the passes from France 
into Italy, placed in the hands of so ambitious a ruler, at the very time when 
he was rapidly extending his dominions over the whole peninsula, excited 
the strongest jealousy in all the European Cabinets, while the subjugation of 
the country of William Tell, and the overthrow of Swiss independence by re- 
publican bayonets, awakened deep feelings of commiseration among all to 
whom the name of liberty was dear,' and did more to dispel the general fasci- 
nation which had attended the government of the First Consul than any cir- 
cumstance which had occurred since his elevation to power. At the same 
time, the indignation of the Dutch was strongly excited by the continued 
residence of the French troops in their territory, and the heavy load which 
the finding clothing, and paying so large a body of men, imposed on tlicir 
almost ruined finances, in direet opposition to the treaty signed, and pro- 
mises held out on occasion of the late change in their government; and the 
conviction became as general as it was painful, that the ambition of France 
was insatiable, and that the establishment of revolutionary governments in the 
adjoining slates, only led to a prolongation of the onerous yoke of the Great 
Parent Republic (1 }. 


only a few humlrcd of the most opulent indivi- 
duals : hut the populace were content, and, amused 
with the solicitation of their votes, did not per- 
ceive the immense difference in their relative value, 
and that, all put together, they did not equal 
the influence of a few of the great patrician fa- 
milies. 

“ Since the revolution, you have never ceased to 
seek your safety indcpcniient of hrance. Xonr posi- 
tion, your history, in line, common sense, forbid it. 
The inlcrcstsof defence hind Switzerland to France; 
those of attack render it of value in the. eyes of 
other powers. The first is pennanent and constant ; 
the second depends on foitunc and political combi- 
nation, and can only ho transient iu its operation. 
Switzerland can never defend its plains but with the 
aid of France, France is open to attack on the Swiss 
frontier ; AusUda is not, for site is covered l)y the 
Imlw'ark of the Tyrol, 1 would have gone to war on 
account of Switzei land; 1 w'ould have sacrificed an 
luindicd thousand men, raihCr than allow it ’to re- 
main in the hands of the party who were at the 
head of the last insurreclion,,so great is the in- 
fluence of it‘i geographical pos,ition upon France.*' 
-^TniiueDEMj, 363, 367- 

(1) Sir U, Liston's Uesputcli, Dee, 29, 1802 Farl, 

Hist, xx.wi, 1285 , 


Honourable As* a specimen of the effect which 
opinion of these events produced on the liberal 
IMr. fov on parly in Furopc, it is sufficient to 
the su jject, (Q speeches of the leader.^ of 

llic Opposition in the british Parllainenl — “ The 
French Government, " said Air. Fox', w'as liound 
by treat)', as well as by every jirinciple of justice, 
to w’iliidraw' their troops from Switzerland, and to 
leave that country to itself, even with the miserable 
govcrjimciit which they bad established in it, and 
to respect its independence. During their dominion 
in that country, they liad formed a government so 
utterly odious to the people, that the moment their 
tioops were withdrawn, Ihc inhabitants, by an in- 
surrection founded oil the truest principles of jus- 
tice, rose and ovOrlurncd it. The French Ooveni- 
mcht interfered to restore it, and bad as the system 
was, the manner of their interfering to rc.slorc it 
was, if possible, still worse, Ihis violent act of in- 
just ice, no man can coiitcmplalc w'itli more indig.-ia- 
tion than myself. 

And on the “ 'Ibc conduct of France, with res- 
tieatinciu of pact to Holland, .affords a still more 
Holland. intolerablcinst.'inceof injustice. Were 
1 master of the use of colours, and could p.iiul willi 
-skill, 1 w'ould take the darkest to dclmcatcJ/*‘^*ou- 
duct of France towards t Jt « ■'s 
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1 UiIc the continent of Europe was agitated by these important 
nf«orjt»s c\cnts, and presaged, in the rapid strides of the First Consul 
1 1 i^rcd* towards universal dominion, the approaching renewal of the war, 
England was lasting, with unalloyed satisfaction, the blessings and the tran- 
quillity of peace She had given the most unequivocal proof of the sincerity 
of her confidence m the honour of France m permitting the vast armament 
of Le Clerc to proceed unmolested to the Mest Indies, and had beheld, 
with pain, indeed, but without opposition, th^ successne new -modelling of 
the Batavian, Cisalpine, Ligurian, and Valaisan Republics, under the aulho- 
riiy of the First Consul, and the annexation of Piedmont, Parma, and Pla- 
centia to his dominions or those of hi» subject states On occasion only of the 
overthrow of Helvetic independence her ministers presented an energetic 
note to the French Government, complaining of that breacli of the European 
liberties, but finding their remonstrances not supported by the other powers, 
they prudently desisted from any more efficacious interference in their 
behalf (i). Secure in her insular position and man tune strength, sbebcbeld 
with uneasiness, but wilhout apprehension for her own independence, the 
successne additions to the power of France, and deemed herself not called 
upon to interfere actively in continental affairs till the powers more imme- 
diately interested were prepared to second her efforts hy efficacious aid 
Ripd m During tins brief period of national repose, the industry and 
SHue rn*^ finances of the country prospered in a most extraordinary degree, 
Great Britain literally reaped at the same tunc Ihc cvcilc- 
•fy monl of war with the commerce and tranqudhly of peace As 
Iierslafesmen did not deem it safe to make any considerable reduction in the 
national establishments while the power of France was so formidable, the 
lassitude arising from a diminished government expenditure was hardly ex- 
perienced an extensive paper currency mamlamcd the prices and activity 
of war, while the opening of the continental ports brought mlo hcrliarbours 
. r t j.«r, lorn I t or rnmmrrnal cities the 

. ■ ■ 'Cased, 

I ■■ ddhng 

classes, agriculture, sustained by continued hign piictSjSuaicJ m mubcncral 
prosperity , the sinkingfund, relieved in some degree fromthccountcncting 
inQucnccof annual loans, attracted universal attention, while the revenue, 
under the influence of so many favourable circumstances, stcadilyaugmcntcd, 
and ilic national exigencies were easily provided Tor, wifliout any afldiiion 


bten none tmlfd ty tft llijn •ny ottrr country 
vbatrTCf tloIUnd hai nnt only Miirrml alt tbe 
,u>a»i)id»U* «T>n of r»r Lot vrl cn yrac* c» nr to 
turn that tooutry ItOrCance of entreaty 


to he pcrrccilr ronii^tcnt « Uta InQcpi II ty fa<l 
»e€tir t j of cKhrr 

" Tlie Ca iMA of u^rUrtJ nrwpint onuNj 
In the ioy olKrrpow»f 

r of rfytitil tW f own intrmol concefu*! 


// 


(0 * n » Wa,rity tM re« ^ '** ^*^ 1 * 

Itn aJdrr>5 ef It r » rtl Cot .ul «t» ttr IlrUrtir 
pwU btsl by aolbnnty U U * Sl»o 
{•cl brr i n a Majc ly ioo*t » nccrrly lam.nU tU 
- » rn ul, b (hr s " * 
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to (he Inirdcnsof thcprople. So wide spread was thoenlhusinsm ocrasioiied 
hy iliis hriplif plcam of prosperity, that even sajraeioii'; pracliral tnen were, 
carried away hy the. delusion ; and the, only appreliension expressed hy tlic 
moneyed classes was, liial the sinKiiif: fond would e\titif,'uisl» the dehl too 
rapidly, and capital, left wilhnni any secure invcslinetil, he exposed to (he 
risk and uncertainty of foreicn adventure (1 ). 
rininc::! riulcr tlic 11)11110000 of suclj favourahle circmnstances, the per- 
ri.uio. iiianeni revenue of (Ii’eal Pritain steadily increased, while the 
pnhlic. cxpeiuliluro was rapidly diniini'^hcd. In the year KSdi!, imh'cd, the 
cITcct of the great war expenses, which the nn^ellled state of the negotiation 
prior to the signing of the dclinitive treaty made it iinjio'-sihle to reiluce, 
rendered a considerable national expenditure neccvsary ; iuit in ihe.^uceeed- 
ing year the full henelit of paeilie reduction was ex|ierienced. In the foi iner 
year the current annua! expcmlilure was, independent of the interest of the. 
debt, 005.000, and the receipt I,.5(i,5tiS,00it. In the latter, the receipt 
had risen to L, 50.000,000, and the expenditure, without the interest of debt, 
fallen to L.28,2t'S,0iK) (2). The tinancinl opernlinu', of both yc'ars were on .n 
scale of unparalleled magnitude, f)<nn the extent of tin* Iloaling debt ohich 
xvas funded, and loans contracted In meet the winding up of the war, which 
produced a receipt and exjicndilurc in each of nearly eighty millions from 
the pnhlic treasury ; hut, cxeopting these extraneous sums, ll)c aspect of the 
national resources was in the highest )legrce. satisfactory. The sinkiiig fund 
was rapidly and steadily alisorhit)g the debt, and allordcd the pi-o>[)eel of 
cxtingnisliing the whole national encumbrances, great as they were, at no 
distant period (5). 


Antlofslup- (n It «ttntr<nty t!it’ Cli.inr^Kor (lit* Jtt lii* p^*“'*l* Jn I’firltamrnt, tli.Tl tlic 

p»«c. icM talucof IJn’trh pro'Jiif** ar»I itiTntjCicttirfi in tljf jrar liifir ‘hnrt 

of L.50,000,000, bcinp .Tn of L.S»0Di1,UD0 t'bovr ll*»' Tror prct-rtlin^ ; oiul tbr rntcrini; 

the port of J.cn(Ion in ihc yr.ir$ JSOI oml Ifc02 urrF ft3!!(nt\ ; 


HfiTjJU. Tor MOV. 
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*4,72,007 
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1549 
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10,350 


Tims lliat llir rflnm of pear r bat! rFt!nrr<) ton balflbr rorfijrti .^hipp 

Lontlnn, and atltlcU a lialftollir- Prtlisln— /////. xxwi. 1127* 
f2) Tort i*r*5 Pari. Tables, I p. 1, ^ 

Cornpiri<ori (3^ Tbi* 'ivo}S and itKMnst and I'X- 

ornictnromr penditure for titctr two venrs Mond Current 
ami rxnfndt. r u ' » 

Utroi..,8o, = 

and i&o3, ETpendtturc* J£02. 

Ordinary L.2r).G03,000 

Intcrfslofdebt.fundfdandunfamlcd, l9,8r>5.5Sti 

IJxtb^qucr Ib'IIs 23,8y2.8tr» 

Sinking I und G, 1 1 4 ,033 


; in the port of 
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Tbc inlcrm of the debt, funded nnd ntifunded, 
was I>J9.8ri5,5S8 ; and Ibr produce of titc sinking 
fund 1„C, 11.5, 033. [ PorltVs Pari. 1. Pari. 

Hist xx.xvi. -MG. and Ann. Keg. 1802, 58.8. App. 
to Cbron. 


yrajrs and ^Teans. 
Ordinary Jncoinc, . . * . . 

f*oan, 

Exchequer Bills, 


368, 1.19 
27,550,440 
17,004,053 


. b.81,013,251 


The unfunded debt funded this yrnr n mounted to 
E.23,892,815, wbicli explains llic difference bc« 
t.\Yccii the supply and expenditure,^ 


//’Vf )/ nnd Mtans, 

Krvctiup, I.,.38.COO,302 

l.onn, ‘ 11,900,523 

JiXcbrqutT Bills, 20,481.130 

b.7 1.051, 015 


The rapid growlli njul slc.tdy ajiplication of tin; 
.sinking fund uas the finbjVcl of deserved congrotu- 
Ijtmus tu tlic country, bulb by the Cbanecllor of tbc 
j:<eb(‘(pier and Mr. Pitt. Tliry cnlcnl.itcd that it 
would c^tinguisli tbe'wliole existing debt iu forty- 
five years} and the celerity of its increase, com- 
.pared with lliat of the interest of the debt, might 
be judged of by the fact, tliat when it W'as first in- 
stituted, in 1781, Its produce nmiually was omvtciiib 
of tbc interest; whereas iu 1803 it hud risen to a 
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c«iiiM«f But tfiese flatfenng- prospects nere of short duration Indcpend- 
wfcJi'eri increasing jealousy MUh A\hich the Dntish Go^orninenl 

teheld the continental encroachments of ^apolcon, and winch ra- 
*?*“« pidlj communicated itself to all classes of the English people, se- 
.. . . . ■ ■ ■ ’ * - r . r;>*# 


t s . tis TV hii'h f tipv |r*l| 


English newspapers. Not only did several trench journais, puj>- 
hshed in London, jn particular that of Peltier and the “ Courricr Francais dc 
liondres,” comment with great seventy on his proceedings, but almost all 
the English journals, following the bent of the public mind, discanted, in the 
most unmeasured terms, on his continual encroachments m Continental Eu- 
rope To Napoleon, who was accustomed only to the voice of adulation, and 
heard nolliing m the enslaved journals of his own country but gracefully 
turned flattery, these diatribes were m the highest degree painful, and not 
(he less so, prohablj, because the charges which they contained m regard (o 
his foreign aggressions were more easily silenced by authority than answ cred 
by argument lie therefore caused his minister at the court of London to 
remonstrate warmly against these articles fl), and concluded bj soliciting, 
'‘1. That the English Government should adopt the most elTectual measures 
to put a stop to the unbecoming and seditious publications with which the 
newspapers and writings printed in England are tilled. 3 . That the indi- 
viduals specified m the undersigned list should be sent out of Jersey, o That 
Georges and Ins adherents should he transported to Canada. 4. That, m 
order to deprive the evil-di»poscd of every pretext for disturbing (ho good 
understanding between the two Governments, it should be recommended to 
!bc prmccs of the House of Bourbon, at present in Great Britain, to repair to 
"Warsaw. 5 That such of llic french emigrants as still think proper to wear 
the orders and decorations belonging to the ancient Government of France, 
be required to quit the territory of the British empire (2). 

Of these extravagant demands, which proved lhatJvapoWon understood as 
little the action of a free government as he did t!ic relative situation of 1 rance 
and England treating on a footing of perfect equality, it is sufficient to ob- 
serve,. that it has excited the mdyinaimn even of the French historians who 

llrnct rf ISc lt»ii renting itetf It wtll lirrraOtr — »ca»nft iSo >IioIe nation— lvpr«MilrJ I y 
aj J»ar ll at ro tl mb* I n Irn i juj > in t8t3 il 1 tirllm In the inott ulion* and argrading ICTOit 
wa* r tonrf IbjJi liaJf the inti-rrai />T thtr Thrje obtrrrat oaJ are atiJl more tppi rtlde to « 
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iniic..itio:i arc moM friendly to his cmise. “U wnsnenrly (he ?nnio tlnu",” 
In ?nys lii5 olorjiienl .ipologisi, Korviii^, “ lo propose to CrenI Hriiain 
i«nfe mrif. {j,g sneritice of jls coii'^titulion. ns to insist upon its nhandoniiif: the 
two piHnrs of itsfrcedoin, Iho liberty of the t>ress, ntul llie privilege of habeas 
corpns. Snell a demand was in the liiuhest degree impnnlent on the part of 
the First Consul, as it neeessarily rendered him odious to the Fnulish people. 
Such language might have been used to the Cisalpine or I.ignrian llepublics, 
the creations of his hands: but it was wholly unsuitable toaii independent 
power like Fngland ; and although that language was but the expression of 
disunion which already existed between the two Coveinments, jet it was 
extremely imprudent to make it known in a dijilomnlic communication to the 
nhole of Kurope (1).” 

The llritish Government replied to this extraordinary requisition in dig- 
nified but courteous language (2). They ansnered sperifically each of tlic 
charges advanced by the French Government, and loneludod with ohserv- 
ing, “His Majesty is sincerely disposed to adopt every measure for the pre- 
servation of peace, which is consistent willi tiie. honour and independence of 
the country, and the security of its laws and constitution. Hut the French 
Government must have formed a most erroneous judgment of ilic disjjosition 
of the British nation, and the character of its Government, if they have been 
taught to expect that any rcprcscnialion of a foreign power will ever induce 
them lo consent to a Aioiation of those rights on which the lihcrtics of the 
people of this country arc founded ( 0 ).” 

No farther diplomatic correspondence took place on this suhjocl , hnl soon 
after, to remove all grounds for com[)lainl on the part of the First Consul, a 
prosecution was instituted hy the Attorney-General against Peltier, for one 
of the most vehement of his articles against the French Government, This 


(l) ^’or^^ ii. 237 « 238 . 

Amwt r mntir (2) ** It cannot l>r dcsiirtl/* tlo^y 
to AI. Otto by ** tb.il ^otnr iinjtroprr ant! 

tlir bnttOt iiitlcrcnl inrnfjranijv acjirnl llir (Jo** 
o\rriiniPat, j It nr n|t]>tTrr(I» 

])olli JO ibf inLtTX|injjrr> nrttl tlic J'rrficb 

jouroaU Iw l.oiulon : but \hv\ ln>f not 

i)t‘rn poItliUjrcl iimlor llir oulhnrily uf tbe llrilixli 
Goj rnimcjit, nor arc tbry'any rcxjunntblr for 
tbeir contents 11 is innjrsly nritlirr r.in nor oill, in 
consctjurncc of any rrprr'mtotion or inniiice Iroiii 
a foreign posser, male any concession ubitli may 
1)C in the smallest decree Oanfjenms to ibc liberty 
of llic pre^s, as seturtd by ibe « ouslitnl ion of tin* 
country, 2 Ids bberty is justly dear to every Ilritixli 
Jtibjccl ; tlic constitution ndniits of no previous 
restraints upon pnblicalions of nny de^triplion : 
but ibere exist judicatures nholly independnil of 
Ibc executive, capable of lalintr cognirinte of sm b 
ptiblicalions 3s the law dccfn$*crin)iful ; and tbey 
may investigate and punish not onh librK ni^.ijnsl 
ibe Governnienl and !na"islracy of lliis lingdoin, 
but those nllectiuf; on the individuals in nliose 
bands the adininislr.itlrin of fo'rai^^n (lovermrirnts is 
pl.'ccd. Tftcbritisb Government is perfectly vvilliiijr 
to afford to tberrentb Government all the means of 
punishing the authors of any vvriliiif^s which they 
may deem def.im ilory, which they Ihcniselves 
possess; but tliey never can consi'nl to new-niodel 
their laws, orlo thangc their constitution, to {^raliry' 
the vvj?hes of any forcipu power. If the KrencU 
Government are dissalislied with our laws on the 
svibject of libels, they may punish the venders or 
distributors of such writings as they deem defama- 
^oj*y in their owm country, or intrense, hy additional 
penaj regulations, the risk of lUcir circulation 
NWtbm their own bounds. 


’'With ri’pecl to the removal of the per’ons 
CMO^itlerv t! tthu<i\iius to the IVt m I* Govermiu'nt 
from the briti'b domihionv, biv Maj* vly has no 
de'«ire thi! the princes of (he lIon»e of Ihiutbon 
shnuhl eoiitiiine to reside in this country, if they^ 
are dispiMd) or ran he induced to quit it : hut lie 
b t Is it to be invoii^isttmt witli bis fitmour and with 
Ids ^ensr of juslici* to withdruw from llnnn the right 
of ho<pit.dily, as h,ng av tltry* condncl tUnnscIves 
pr.Jciahh and ipifftly, and unless »onie< barge c.ari 
M' Mihstanli lied of their .Utempting to disturb the 
piMce which snb*i‘!s lutwten ilielwc* (loverninenlj. 
The einigr.mts in Jerey, most of whom ,ire thero 
clde/ly in « <iii«^etpieiife of (he cheapness of provi- 
sions, h id reniovLiI. or were removing, jircvjoiiV to 
M. Otto*s note. If any' of (hem c.m heshiwn, by' 
re.^sonnhle evideme, to have di^tiihuted papers on 
the co.ivt of Tiiince with the view* of dislnrhiiig the 
Gov’crnmciil, and of inducing the people to resist the 
new' Chinch nstnldlshment, Jiis ^Majesty' will deem 
hiniM If justified in taking measures to eoinpil them 
lo leave the country. M e.i sn u s .me in conlt lupln- 
tinin.'ind will he l.alen, for removing Georges nml 
his adherenls from Ids iAbije^ty *s Jbiropean domi- 
nions. 'Ihtrc are few, if .inr, of the Irene h enii- 
gr.mts who continue to wnr I lie dreoratinns of tho 
onchn.t goveinmenl: it might be moie prudent if 
they .ill iihstnintd fioin doing so ; but the JTcnch 
Govcrumenl c.annol expect that his M,>J»*sty will 
commit so iiarsli an act .is to send them out of the 
country* on that account. -^I.ord Ha.w ivcsituuv^h 
Kofc, |7lli August, 1802, Pnil, Htst, ^xxvi. 1274, 

(3) lord rbiwlcshnrys ISolo, Ang. 17 , 1802. 
Pali. Hist. 1277. 
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Tri»i of prosecution, nlucJi, in tJie excited state of the public tnind on the 
jbl'ioVw-* subject of France, aT\akened llie most intense interest, ga^e occa- 
Fini^owi 5 jon to a splendid display of eloquence on the part of the accused 
from Sir James llackiDtosh, who then first gave public proof of those great 
abilities which his ymdicios GatUccc and lectures on constitutional law had 
long made known to a more limited circle Peltier was found guilty; but the 
subsequent breaking out of war between the two countries prevented his 
being brought up to recei re judgment (1). * 

w.roffw The war of journals continued with redoubled vehemence on 
5 ^,^;^‘jh";,hboth sides of the Channel, as events succeeded calculated to call 
• forth mutual complaints ; and several articles m the Momletir^ of 

the most hostile character, bore evident marks of the First Consul’s compo- 
sition The French incessantly urged the execution of “the treaty of 
Amiens, the whole treaty of Amiens, and nothing but the treat) of Amiens,” 
loudly complained that the British Goverumenthad not c^acu^tcd Alexan- 
dria, Malta, and the Cape of Good Hope, as stipulated in that instrument, 
and declared that the French people would ever remain in the altitude of 
Minerva, with a helmet on her head and a spear in her hand Tlic English 
answered, that the strides made bj France ov er Continental Europe since the 
general pacification, and Ihcir menacing conduct towards the Bntisli po'^scs- 
sions, were inconsistent with any intention of preserving peace, and rendered 
It indispensable that the securities held hj them for their own independence 
should not he abandoned This recriminatory warfare was continued with 
equal zeal and ability on the opposite sides of ihc Channel . loud and fierce 
dchances were uttered by both parties, and it soon became manifest, from 
the temper of the people, not less than the relations of their Governments, 
that the contest couid he determined only hj the sword (2) 

In truth it was not merely from the continental acquisitions of France, 
great as they had been since the peace, that the British Government con- 
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Consul on his return, proved that so far from havingalnndoncd Ihc idea of 
conquest on the banks of the Nile, hewas prepared to resume it on Ihc first 
convenient opportntiitj (,1) Iiinticiiml hj ihc«e circumstances, and the cvh 
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soon as iclive in endeavouring lo contract alliances as military energy m 
forwarding \\ aril ke preparations General Duroewas forthwith despatched 
hy the First Consul to Berlin, and Colonel Colbert to St -Petersburg, to 
endeavour to rouse the ISorthern Powers to re-assert the principles of the 
armed neutrality, and join in the league against Great Britain, but these 
potentates had already concerted measures, on occasion of the meeting they 
had at Memel in the preceding year, to settle the matter of German indem- 
nities, and refused to interfere in the contest At the same time he put the 
army on the war footing, ordered the immediate levy of an hundred and 
twenty thousand men reinforced the troops both m Holland and Italy, 
declared Flushing and \ntwcrp in a slate of siege, commenced the formation 
of the great arsenals which were afien^ards constructed in the Scheldt, 
hastened his na>al preparations with the most incredible activity, and 
already directed those numerous corps to the shores of the Channel, which, 
under the name of the Army of England, were so seriously to menace the 
independence of Great Britain The flame spread to every heart, patriotic 
feeling was roused lo the highest pitch in France as well as m England, and 
never was war commenced with more cordial approbation on Ibc part of the 
people of both countries (1) 

Nttt* In Tt. To these intemperate sallies on the part of the First Consul the Bn 
liUTuw tisUGovernmcntcontentediisclfwiihrepIjing, through the medium 
m7«u^>s Minister for Foreign Affairs “ His Majeslj has the most sin- 

cere desire that the treaty of Amiens should be executed in as com- 
plete a manner as possible, hut it is impossible for him to consider that treaty 
as founded on principles different from those which ha\c been iiuariably ap- 
plied to oery other treaty or conacnlion, namelj , that thej were negotiated 
with reference to the actual stale of possession of the different parlies, and 
to the treaties or public engageanents by aaluch they were bound at the time 
of Its conclusion, and that if that state of possession or engagement was so 
materially altered by the act of cither of the parlies as to affect the nature of 
the compact itself, the oilier party has a right, according to the law of na- 
tions, to interfere for the purpose of obtaining satisfaction or compensation for 
any essential difference which such acts maj ha^ e suhscqucnilj made m ihcir 
relative situation, and that if ever there was a case m which this jinncipld 
might be applied with peculiar propriety, it as as that of tho late treat j of 
peace, for the negotiation was conducted on a basis not merclj proposed by 
his Majcsla, but spcciaTIy agreed to in a note by the ireneb Goi eminent, 
namclj, that bis Majesty should keep a compensation out of bis conquests, 
for the actpusition of lemiory nnilc bv Irauce U|on ilic Conlmcni Tlic 
subsequent acquisitions made In franco in various quarters, particularly in 
Italy, lia\c extended llie pn\^cr and increased tlic tcrrilora of irance, and 
ibercforc England would ba\e been justified, consistently with the spirit of 
< ^ ri- !vi»ionie Cor tbcic Bcquisitioiis, as B counlcrpoisc 

I ■ ■ 'franco lbs Majesty, liowcscr, would 

I ' < > these acquisitions, for tlie sake of not 

disturbing the general j race of Furope, niiil would have acted up to the scry 
letter of llic article regarding llie esacuation of Malta, wlien his attention was 
arrested liy the scry extraordmars publication of the report of Colonel 
Sclasiiani on f^spt, which di*closes slews mterly Inconsistent with tie 
spirit and klter of tlic treaty of \micns (2) ’ 
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uitimaium Nolwitlistandiiig the hostile nature of these declarations, the ne- 
V“cs. goliation was kept open for two months longer, and had very nearly 
terminated by the English being permitted to retain Malta, on an indemnity 
being provided for France on the Continent. The British Government pro- 
posed that Malta should be retained by England, and the Knights indemnified : 
that Holland and Switzerland should be evacuated by the French troops : 
Elba confirmed to France : the Italian and Ligurian Republics recognized 
by England, with the Kingdom of Etruria, upon a satisfactory indemnity 
being provided to the King of Sardinia. To this the French Cabinet would 
not agree; and it Avas next proposed by the English ministers, that “ Great 
Britain should possesses Malta for ten years; that the island of Lampedosa 
should be ceded in perpetuity to that poAver : that Holland and Switzerland 
should be CA’acuated by the French troops, and the new Italian stales re- 
cognized by England, on provisions in faA’our of Sardinia and SAA'itzerland 
being contained in the treaty (I).” If these terms Avere not acceded 
to in ,seA’en days, the British Ambassador Avas enjoined to demand his 
passports. Napoleon AA'ould only consent, on the other hand, that Malta 
should be placed in the poAver of Russia, Prussia, or Austria, upon their 
agreeing to it and becoming parties to the treaty of Amiens; but this the 
British Cabinet declined, alleging that Russia, the only poAA’er deemed inde- 
pendent of France, had positiA’cly refused to be a party to any Such arrange- 
ment (2). As a last resource, and finding, the British Ambassador resolute, 
I'njtudc Talleyrand suggested an arrangement by Avhich Malta should be 
c^arrd. ccdod iu pcrpctuity to Great Britain, .in return for a proper equi- 
valent to France; but Lord ‘WbitAvorth had no authority to enter into such an 
arrangement, Avhich Avas one of exchange, instead of being indemnity and 
security; and Talleyrand positively refused to explain himself farther on the 
subject, or specify Avhat equivalent France required. Lord WhitAVorlh in 
consequence demanded and receiA'cd his passports on May I2lh; letters of 
marque AA^ere issued by the British Government on the 1 6th; General An- 
dreosi, the French Ambassador, embarked at Dover on the ISth May: and the 
flames of a war were again lighted up, destined, ere long to inAmh'c the Avhole 
world in conflagration (5). 

• Ar?csTk all declaration of war AA^as immediately followed by an act as un- 
the Diitish, necessary as it Avas barbarous, and Avhich contributed more perhaps 
France. than ony other circumstance to produce that strong feeling of ani- 
mosity against Napoleon which perA'aded all classes of the English during the 
remainder of the contest. Two French atsscIs had been captured, under the 
English letters of marque, in the bay of Audierne; and the First Consul made 
it a pretence for ordering the arrest of all the English then travelling in 
Decree, Mny Franc'c bctAveen the ages of eighteen and sixty years. Under this 
2 j. i6o3. savage decree, unprecedented in tlie annals of modern warfare, 
above ten thousand innocent individuals, Avho had repaired to France in .pur- 
suit of business, science, or amusement, on the faith of the law of nations, 
Avhich ncA'^er extended hostilities to pefsons in such circumstances, AA^ere at 


^l) April 23> 1803. Lord IIa\% kesLury^s Dcspaldi. 

(2) ^\ hen this ^VRS first proposed to the Hmpeior 
Alexander, he answered that it would he inoffcctual, 
as so incoii'sidcrahle an island could not lie llie iCiiI 
object ol' contest hcluecn the parlies; hut he after- 
%yards signified his readiness to accept the treaty, 
tliongh ii ^Aos then too late, as Ytar wa<; declared. 
Ihc coininunication from the Kussian Ambassador, 
‘’•sndrying ihr Emperor's readiness to act as me- 


diator, was dated 24lh Blay, and was not commimi- 
cated to the Engitsh Government till all diplomatic 
relations with France had ceased, by Ihc declaration 
of u or on the iClb M'ty preceding. — See BiGwoN’,iiI. 
73, 107, 108. 

(3) Fail. Hist. ^JX-\viwl339, 1340. Lord AVhit- 
wof Ill’s Despatch, Way 12, 1803. llign. iii. 05j 75 
ii 250, 253. X)iuh, ix. ICO, 177. 
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once n»ro«n info pnson, from islicnce great numliers of iliem ■were never 
Jiberatetl tiU the invasion of the allies m I8U This sclent j v\as the more 
unpardonable, as the Minister of Foreign Affairs had,afe>\ dajs before, given 
the English at Pans assurances that ihej should be permiUcd to lea^c the 
Kingdom ■without molestation ; and numbers had, in consequence, declined 
to avail themsehes of fho means of evasion when in their power, ho oilier 
authority than that of hapoldon itselfis required to characteme I Jus Iransac- 

lion “ Upon reading, “ sajs he ’ ’ "" ’ rmdc bv 

the English Government to my ' i ■ • * ■ 

night, an order to arrest ov cr ah 1 . ^ , 

by oiir armies, the vvliplc English, of ■whatever description, and retain them 
as hostages for our vessels, so unjustlj seized. The greater part of these Eng- 
lish werewealthy or noble persons, who were travelJingfortheiramuserocnt. 
The more novel the act was, the more flagrant its injustice, the more it an- 
swered mj purpose. The clamour it raised was universal, and all the English 
addressed themselves to me, I referred them to llicirown Government, tcll- 
ir..T n.pm ihpir fate deneuded on it alone (1) In committing this unpardon- 
• ' ! ■ . ' ' -ofEngliMi- 

* ' ' • '5 icld to his 

■ ■ _ _ ■ had to deal, 

and contributed only to the formation oi mat of hostility 

which mainly occasioned his overthrow (2} 

Dfbatrton Thcrcncwal of the war was soon after the subject of important 
and animated debates m both Houses ofParliamenl, but in the tone 
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which pervaded the speeches of the Opposition, it was manifest liow ma- 
terially the light iinvhich the Avar was viewed hy the ^Yhig party had changed 
in Ihe'conrseofthe contest, and how much the constant aggressions ofNapo- 
liion had alienated the minds of those Avho had hilherlo shcAvn themselves 
the stanchest enemies of the conduct of Government in resisting the progress 
of the Revolution. 

ArmmcMs It was argued hy Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, and Lord Ilawlvcshury, 
it uTti'ic “ that the first great point on Avhich the negotiation turned Avas, 
Ministers, -whclhcr tlici'c Avas such clear evidence of an intention, oh llic part 
of France, to resume its designs against Egypt as justified us in retaining Malta 
for our security? Noaa', on this point, the proof fiirnislicd hy the conduct of 
the First Consul Avas decisive. The mission ofSehastianf to the Levant, Avhich 
he himself admitted to Lord 'WhitAVorth Avas of a military character; the em- 
phatic declaration Avhich he made to that nohlcinan, that, sooner or later, 
Egypt innsl belong to France; and the information of the same intention, 
through the Minister of Foreign Aflairs, evidently proved that he had' only 
suspended his designs against that country, and Avas resolved to rcncAV them 
on the first favourable opportunity. This Avas a direct violation both of the 
letter and spirit of the treaty of Amiens, which expressly provided for the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish empire ; and the lime Avhen he set out (Sept. 10} was 
important, as it entirely destroyed the pretence that he Avas sent to refute the 
statements in Sir Robert 'Wilson’s Avork, AA’hich it is notorious Avas not pub- 
lished at that time. It is in vain to oppose to the inference clearly deduced 
from these circumstances the improbability that, if such had really been the 
designs of the French Government, llieyAvould haA’cso openly a\'OAved them; 
for that has been uniformly the system of all the rulers of that state since the 
RcA’olution, and seems to be noAv a fixed principle of their policy, instead of 
carefully concealing any project likely to shock the feelings of mankind till 
the moment of its execution, to announce it publicly for a long period before, 
in order that the minds of men may be familiarized to its contemplation, and 
liaA'C come to regard it Avith indificrencc. 

“ If, then, the design against Egypt is apparent, can there be the smallest 
doubt that Ave are entitled, from the moment it is discovered, to take such 
measures of prevention and security as are sufficient to guard against the 
danger to which Ave arc thus exposed? And if this be admitted, the justice 
of our retaining Malta, the oiitAvorlc both of Egypt and India, is apparent. 
All military authorities arc agreed upon the vast importance of that island ; 
and among them we must place, in the very first rank, the First Consul him- 
self, who has not only declared that he AA'ould rather see us in possession of 
the faubourg St. -Antoine, but has CAunced the sincerity of that declaration by 
preferring all the hazards of a Avar, Avhich he AA'as obA’iously anxious to avoid> 
to its relinquishment. England’s interest in Malta is apparent, because it is a 
step on the road to India ; AA'hence the extraordinary anxiety of France for 
its acquisition, ifnot as a stage on the same journey for themseh^es? Consider, 
then, AA’hat Avould be our feelings if, after all the Avarnings given us, Ave were 
wow to surrender Malta out of our hands, and the attack upon Egypt AA'erc 
to folloAV in six or tAvelve months afterAAwrds ? 

“The conduct of France on the continent of Europe has been equally in- 
consistent with the maintenance of pacific relations. WJiat shall we say to 
her arrogant interference in the matter of German indemnities, and arrange- 
ment of the shareof the spoils of the ecclesiastical princes, without the con- 
currence either of the Emperor or the States interested in the maintenance of 
the equilibrium of the empire? What of the unprovoked and tyrannical 
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attack on SA\UzcrIand? of the continued stay of French troops m Hol- 
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the ne^^ go> eminent imposed on the Ctsalpme and Ligurian republics, the 
erection of the kingdom of Etruria, are so many steps toi\ards supreme do- 
iDimon o> er Italy, 'V'hich may be already said to be in the hands of the French 
Go\ernment. And are^\e, \Mth such instances of disregard of treaties and 
insatiable ambition before our eyes, to permit him to make the same unre- 
sisted strides towards maritime 'which he has already made towards conti- 
nental supremacy ? 

“A^Id to this a still more glaring attack on our national independence, 
the clandestine sending of agents in the tram of the French ambassador, 'With 
instructions to lake soundings in our ports, and obtain information .as to the 
military situation of all the pro\inccs of the kingdom; and when the Govern- 
ment of England applied to the French ambassador to have them removed, 
the First Consul manifested an avowed determination to introduce, in defi- 
ance of our formal refusal, authorized emissanes, under the name of com- 
mercial agents, to prepare, in the midst of peace, the most cITcclual means 
for our annoyance and destruction in time of war. He has at the same time 
summoned us, m the most arrogant manner, to restrain llic liberty of the 
press with reference tohisgoTernmcni, in other words, to make an excep- 
tion infarour of I ranee of that general right to free discussion, vvhicti is the 
birthright of Englishmen, and daily exercised against their own Gov eminent 
and all the -world besides \\ hat arc these acts but to require us to surrender 
at once our liberties and the means of national defence? And, not content 
with this, he requires us to banish the Bourbon princes, and transport the 
French emigrants to Canada, — addressing thus tlic King of Fngland as if he 
■were the President of one of his newly -created republics, and requiring him 
to submit to the last indignity of the conquered, the necessity of betray ing thq 
unfortunate. 

‘Mlchave tried the system of connection with Europe for a century, and 
that of leaving the coulincnt to shiltfor lUclf for eighteen months, and we see 
whit Ins been the result Compare the rank and station to which wc rai«eil 
ourselves by ourformcr policy, vvilli that to which wc have been fast descend- 
ing by the prevalence of ilic latter, eigh the insults which wc Inve borne, 
the aggresMons to which wc have been exposed during tins short period 
against all the causes and provocations of war ‘Jcallcred over the face of the 
preceding century, and sec if the former do not preponderate, have 
found, then, and ihi-., if nothing cEe, tlic expcrimcm of the peace of Amiens 
has clearly proved, that a country, circumstanced as tins i>, cannot safely 
abjure a dignified policy, and abdicate lU rank among nation:.; that with 
such a country to be lowly is not to be slidtcrcd, to he unprcstnning Is not 
nccessanlv to be safe. "Nlc may now g-cc, by dear-lKuighi cxpcrinicc, that 
our <5afelv*i5 necessarily hnkctl with that of Continental Itiropc, and that a 
recurrence to our ancient and estahlidied policy is not only t!ic most honour- 
able, hut tlic most prudent course w Inch can he pursued. 

“ In these circumstances, nothing remains hut to l>e prepared, collecliicly 
andindi\idu?Uy,to meet with courage and resignation wliaieicrdiflicnltirslt 
may he the will of Providence wc should encounter; to make Mich vigorous 
mvaUnd imhtarj prcjiaraltons as may not only Icalcquaie lu rcpd any 
alleropt at mvaMon, hut diffuse the most complete ^'ineofsecurily ihroiigh- 

out Ihe whole nation; and enter at once tipoti such a rrvohitc and prosj^lise 
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system of finance, as may enable the people to conlcmplalc, without appre- 
hension, the maintenance of the war for as long a period as it has already 
lasted, and prevent its expenses in the end from being unnecessarily, per- 
haps intolerably, augmented (1 ).” 

Ami on the Oil the ollicr hand, it was argued by Mr. Fox and Mr. 'SYilbcrforce, 
blMi” Op. however manifest it might be tlint the First Consul cast a 

pisiiion. longing eye to Egypt, and coveted Malta as a stciijiing-stonc to that 
country, still the question of peace or war did not depend on that circum- 
stance. Was it not evident that from the very first he had fixed hisaficclions 
on that fortress? and nothing has recently occurred to strengthen the convic- 
tion of every thinking man on that subject. But still seeing that, knowing that, 
we made peace, and stipulated for the surrender of Malta to a neutral power; 
and this Avas all that the security of our Eastern possessions required. This 
is what, hjv the treaty of Amiens, ive had a right to claim ; this is what avc 
should have remained contented with. Malta, indeed, .is a valuable posses- 
sion; but the most valuable of all possessions is good faith. By claiming the 
sovereignty of Malta, instead of its independence, you lake a ground which 
is barely tenable, and give your inveterate enemy an oiiporlunily of mis- 
stating your real views, both to France and Europe, and charging Ibis country 
with those projects of rapacity and monopoly by which it has been Iiis in- 
cessant object to represent its councils as actuated. 

“The language of Bonaparte, in the latter stages of the negotiation, affords 
reason to believe that he would have acquie.sced in the independence of 
Malta, if not our retention of it for ten years; and this affords a reply to the 
argument that the surrender of Malta, on a declaration of war, Avas the only 
alternative left us. No; there Avas another alternative, the independence of 
Malta — that independence Avhich, under the treaty of Amiens, Ave had a right 
to claim, and which Avould have secured Egypt and our Eastern possessions. 
Why AA’cre Ave so dilatory in aA'ailing ourselves of the proffered mediation of 
the Emperor of Russia? Whence the extraordinary haste, at the A’ery close, 
to break off the negotiation, Avhen it had taken a turn favourable beyond our 
most sanguine hopes — AA'hcn the First Consul apparently Avas willing, rather 
than risk a war, to have ceded it to us in perpetuity, upon obtaining an equi- 
A’alent, and the appearances of coercion being aA'oided ? 

“ Undoubtedly you may interfere to prevent the aggrandizement of any conli- 
nentalstate upon the general principles of policy, Avhich include prudence, and 
upon the first principle which gOA'crns nations as Avell as individuals, the 
principle of self defence. Nay, you are authorized by the rank 3'ou hold, and 
I trust AA’ill cA^er hold in the scale of nations, to interfere and prcA^ent injustice 
and oppression by a greater to a smaller pOAver. But has the conduct of France 
since the peace been Such as to call for thc'application of this principle? 
The sj’stem of German indemnities, indeed, aa'OS robbery, spolia'tion of the 
AA'caker by the stronger poAver; but France has had no greater share in the 
general iniquity than other poAA'crs against Avliom aa'c baA'e made no- com- 
plaint. To say that the Emperor Avas injured by the arrangements made, is 
nothing to the purpose. Undoubtedly be Avas; but Avbat else could be ex- 
pected after the disasters of the Avar,? Piedmont, at the time of the treaty of 
Amiens, Avas substantially a province of France; it Avas the twenty-seventh 
military division, ahd belonged to that poAver as effectually as Gibraltar to 
ns. Whether it is expedient that it should belong to France, instead of being 
restored to the King of Sardinia, is a different question, Avhich should have 


(1) Piiil. Hist, xxxvi. 1387, 1308, ItSO. 
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J)cen settled, if it -was meant to ha^e been seriously agitated, at the treaty of 
Amiens The iiolent interference with Switzerland no one can contemplate 


cnee The disgraceful treatment of Ifolland, m defiance alike of trcalj and 
former seraices, is, indeed, one of the most atrocious acts on record, but we 
have allowed the proper season for complaining to go past, and bj acquiescing 
m their injustice it the time haae precluded oursches from making it the 
subject of recrimination afterwards The mutual abuse of the press is not to 
be classed w ilh these serious subjects of complaint Great and permanent as 
•was the evil thcrebj occasioned, from the irritation winch it perpetuated in 
the minds of the people of both countries, still it is not a fit subject for war, 
and both nations might properly he addressed in the advice which Homer 
put into the mouth of the Goddess of Uisdom—* Put up ^oiir swords, and 
then abuse each other as long as }ou please * 

“The demand to send away the French refugees, however, can never be 
toostrongl) reprobated To deny toan^ man, whatever be his condition or 
rank, the rights of hospitably for political principles would be cowardlj, 
cruel, and unworthy of the British character The demand that wc should 
send out of the countrj persons obnoxious to the Co^crnmcIlt of franco, is 
made upon the most false and dangerous principles The acquiescence of 
two such nations as England and France ihsiicli a sjstem of intcniational 
law would exterminate every asylum, not only to crime but misfortune, on 
the face of ibc globe To yield to such demands would be the Iiciglit oT base- 
ness ho man has, politically speaking, less respect for the house of Bour- 
bon, nor a greater desire for peace, than 1 have, but yet for that family, or 
the very w orsl prince it contains, if among them there should he a bad one, 

I should be willing to draw my sword and goto war rather than comply with 
a demand to withdraw a hospitality iowIulIi he had trusted 1 ^ay this with 
respect to persons against whom no crime is alleged, with respect to tho^c 
who are accu'^cd, whether justly or unjustly, ofa crime, I think some inquiry 
should be made into the grounds of the accusation, and the result, whatever 
it IS, be ptibliclv made known This is a duty wc owe not only to 1 ranee 
1ml our«;clvcs, for the hostility of a great and generous nation gives no coun- 
tenance to crimes even against its worst enemies 

“As 10 the commercial commissioners, as it is apparcni lint tbev were 
in tniih military men, and in ctTcct no belter than spies, it was a ^llamehd 
attempt to impose upon us for a most ini'>chicvous purpose, and therefore 
there was but ono course to have pursued, namely, to have sent them im- 
mediately out of the country, ami instantly applied to trance for explana- 
tion and satisfaction for having sent them here niiiler such colours and fot 
such objects but without doing cither the one or the other, the question K 
was It a ground for going to war** 

“ Is Main essential to 1 gypt’ U l-gypt essential to India? Both propod- 
Ijons are inhrc than douhlful Great stress is hid upon the posscs-ion of the 
banks of the hde as indispensable to our I.asterti possessions, but Is there 
any rational foundation for this opinion" h it not rather (he result of an 
overweening Interest m that countrv, from the glorious triumphs to mu' 
arms of wbirh It has recently been llic tbea ire"— feelings natural and prai^ 
worlbv If kept VMtbm due l*oumU, but not t,i to t»e itiado the ground f'f 
determination In so momentous a question cs that of peace ami war .tiw 
Jet rw I^cware, lesf while rrsmg out #pin<t the P.grandUcinent of I nr" 
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in Europcj wc do not give them too good cause to recriminate upon us for our 
conduct in Asia (1) ; and consider well, whether, since the treaty of Amiens, 
we have not added more to our territories in the Mysore, than France has 
done in the whole Continent put together.” 

The House divided, when o08 supported the Address, approving of the 
war, and G7 A'oted against it. In the House of Lords the majority was still 
greater; iA2 A’olingfor the amendment and JO against it (2). 
mi'tilc' ai" altered tone of the Opposition upon the war was very remark- 
tcrcuoucofahle, and eminently characteristic of the ohange which, in the 
tia- opposi- gypjj Qf jjg .\vanncst opponents, the contest had under- 

gone. There were no longer the fierce recriminations, the vehement con- 
demnation of Government, the loud accusations'of leaguing with sovereigns 
in a crusade against the lihcrtics of mankind, Avilh which the chapel of 
Sl.-Stcphen had so long resounded Avhen the subject was brought forward. 
France noAV had little of popular sympathy in any other country. She had 
lost the support of the democratic parly throughout Europe, and stood forth 
merely as a Ihrealening and conquering inililavy power. This change, 
though at the time little attended to, as all alterations Avhich are gradual in 
their progress, Avas of the utmost moment, and deprived the contest, in its 
future stages, of the principal dangers Avith Avhich it had at first been fraught. 
It was no longer a war of opinion on cither side of the Channel. Democratic 
ambition (lid not noAV hail, in the triumphs of the French, the means of 
indiA'idual elevation. Aristocratic passion ceased to hope for this ovcrlhroAV 
as paving the Avay to a restoration of the ancient order of things. The contest 
lunl changed its character : from being social it had hccomc national. Not 
the maintenance of the constitution, the coercion of the disaficcled, the 
overthroAV of the Jacobins Avas the object for Avhich Ave fought : the preser- 
A’ation of the national independence, the vindication of the national honour 
Avas felt to he at slake. The painful schism Avhich had so long divided the 
country Avas at an end. National success Avas looked upon Avilh triumph and 
exultation by an immense majority of the people, Avilh the exception of a 
feAv party leaders Avho to the last regarded it Avilh aversion. The AA'ar called 
forth the sympathies of almost all classes of citizens. The young, Avho had 
entered into life under its excitement, Avere unanimous in its support ; and 
a contest Avhich had commenced under more divided feelings than any re- 
corded in the history of England, terminated AA'ith a degree of unanimity un- 
precedented in its long and glorious career. 

England «as Upou coolly revieAving the circumstances under aa IucIi the contest 
soiV.Tor' reneAved, it is impossible to deny that the British Government 
«ar. manifested a feverish anxiety to come to a rupture, and that, so 
far as the transactions between -the two countries are concerned, they AA'ere 
the aggressors. The great stress laid on Sebastiani’s mission to Egypt; the 
evasion of Russian mediation; the peremptory refusal to abandon Malta, 
eA'cn to a neutral poAA'er; the repeated demands by the English ambassador 
for his passports; the resolution at last not to treat, even on the footing of 
Malta being abandoned to England, are so many indications of a deterniined 
spirit of hostility, and a resolution, on one pretence or another, to put an 
cud to amicable relations between the two countries. • , 

».“«o,rbic Oil Oie other hand, the same impartiality requires it to -be stated 
kuoll'i.dtcd Oie conduct of France to other slates, and the language Avhich 
I'luntion. the First Consul had begun to hold toAA'ards Great Bi’ilain herself, 

(i), Pori. Iltsi, xj>xTi, 1103, M38, 1406, (2) Pafl- Hist, sxxvi, liOl, 1314-^ • 
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himself reduced, in llie plains of Cliampagne to the command of lift} thou- 
sand men This effect of peace to I ranee, so different from vliat Is gcnerallv 
observed in conquering states, Mas the result of {he complete o\erthroM of 
all pacific habits and pursuits during the Ucvolutjon, the rise of a generation, 
educated in nO other principles but the burning desire for individual and na- 
tional elevation, and the organization of these immense warlike resources by 
a man of unexampled civil and military talent ^apolcon felt this strong!) 
He had no alicmativc but continued advance or abandonment of the throne 
“ My conquests,” said he,“ wcrcin no respect the result of ambition or the 
mama of dominion , they originated in a great design, or rntAer m nece«- 

stltj ( 1 ) ” 

The second is, tbalNapoUon uniformly treated vvuh the greatest severity 
the powers which had been most friendly and submissive to his will, and 
that acquiescence m his demands, and support of lits interests, so far from 
being a ground to expect lenient, was the surest passport to vindictive 
measures , while he reserved all his favours for the nvalsfrom wliomhcbad 
experienced only the most determined hostility Reversing the Roman 
maxim, his principle was, 

pdreete iiiperfiij et deb^Hare saljecios ” 

The object of this policy was, that he might strengthen himself by the 
forces of the weaker before he hazarded an encounter with the greater 
powers Its steady prosecution wasan important element in his unexampled 
success, its ultimate consequences the principal cause of lus rapid decline 
Holland was the first power winch submitted to the republican 
”»i'j^«^‘arms Tlic inbabitanls of its great towms haded the soldiers of 
i.'ll.'XiT ^Pichegru as deliverers Its government was npidly rcvoludoni- 
zed, and throughout the whole war stood faithfully by the fortunes 
of France, and it received in return a treatment so oppressive 
*» 2 ocf 25 lo call forth the passionate censure of Mr Fox in iheRntish 
Parliament (2), and induce a brother of Napobon to abdicate the throne of 
that country , that he might not he implicated in such oppressive proceedings 
Piedmont next submitted to the rising fortunes of ^a])o]L*on After a cam 
paign of fifteen days ii opened its gates to the conqueror, vnd placed m l»» 
hand the keys of Italy , andin i few years after the King of Sardinia wasstnpt 
of all his continental dominions, and the tcrnlnnes lie had so early surrend- 
ered to I ranee were annexed to the engrossing Uepul he Spam wvs among 
the first of the allied powers which made a separate treaty with Prance , and 
for thirteen years afterwards its treasure^, its fleets, and its armies, were at 
ihc disposal of ^apolt.on, and ho rewarded it by the (Icthronemenl of Sts 
king, and a six years’ vvar fraught w itli unaxamplcd horrors Portugal at tl c 
first summons drew off from the illiance with Pngland, and idunticd 
Jrcncli caglci wilhm the walls of I isl on , and it received in return an 3®' 
nounecmcnlin the Slomteur that the House of Rraganza had ceased torci’U 
The Pojtt submitted without a struggle to ill the rapacious dcmamK of tl^ 
i rciirh Lov ernmeut the treasures, the monuments of art, onc-llurd of il** 
dominions of the church, were snccessjxcly victdcd up the Head of th^ 
haiiliftil eondrsccndtil to travel to loniaml lean to crown llic modern Cl at* 
lorn vtu- » and he wa«. rewarded hv a totil conliHcition of !n«i dommton*, * 
imprisomnint for the rcmaimlcrof hi*, life \enice maintained a ncutrahtf 
of the utmost moment to franco during the desf^erate struggle with 


(I t3»C.j « 3T5 
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in 1790, when ten thousand even of Italian troops would have cast the ba- 
lance against the rising fortunes of Napoleon; and lie, in return forsucli 
inestimable services, instigated a revolt in its continental dominions, whicli 
afforded him a pretence for destroying its independence and Iianding over it: 
hurning democrats to the hated dominion of Austria. A majority of the 
Swiss fraternized with the Republicans, and called in the French forces in 
1798; and in 1802, Switzerland was deprived of its liberties, its government, 
and its independence. Prussia, by a selfish and unhappy policy, early 
withdrew from the alliance against France ; and for ten years afterwards 
maintained a neutrality which enabled that enterprising power to ])rcak 
down the bulwark of central Europe, the Austrian monarchy ; and on the 
very first rupture he treated it with a degree of severity almost unparalleled 
in the annals of European conquest. 

"wMnn'r’ ^^ hile such was the conduct of Napoleon to the states which had 
earliest submitted and most faithfully adhered to his fortunes, liis 
on Ens'umi. lenity towards the powers Avhich had boldly resisted and steadily 
defied his ambition was not less remarkable. Austria, after a desperate war- 
fare of five years, received as the price of its pacification the Venetian terri- 
tories, more than an equivalent for all it had lost in the Low Countries; and 
on occasion of every subsequent rupture, obtained terms so favourable as to 
excite the astonishment even of its own inhabitants; until at length a Prin- 
cess of the House of Hapsburg was elevated to the Revolutionary throne, and 
the continued hostility of ttventy years rewarded by a large share of the con- 
queror’s favour. Russia had twice engaged in fierce hostility against France; 
but the resentment of Napoleon did not make him forget his policy. He made 
the most flattering advances to Paul in 1800 ; and after the next struggle, the 
treaty of Tilsit actually gave an accession of territory to that formidable rival. 
'SViili England, his most inveterate and persevering enemy, he was ever ready 
to treat on terms of comparative equality. He surrendered valuable colonies 
of his allies at the peace of Amiens; and was inclined, in the last extremity, 
to have abandoned Malta rather than provoke a war with so dreaded a naval 
power when his own maritime preparations were only in their infancy. The 
inference to be drawn from these circumstances is, not that Napoleon towards 
the greater powers was actuated by a spirit of moderation, the reverse of 
what he evinced towards the lesser, for such a conclusion is at variance with 
the whole tenor of his life; but that his ambition in every instance was sub- 
ordinate to his judgment, and that he studiously oflered favourable terms to 
the states with whom he anticipated a doubtful encounter, till his prepara- 
tions had rendered him master of their destinies. Ilislong continued favour 
to Prussia was but a prelude to the conquest of Jena and partition of Tilsit : 
his indulgence to Russia only a veil for his designs till the assembled forces 
of half of Europe were ready in 1812 to inundate its frontiers : liis profTcred 
amity to Great Britain, the lure which was to deceive tiae vigilance of its Go- 
vernment till the Channel was studded with hostile lie ets, and a coalition of 
all the maritime states had prepared a Leipsic of the dee'.p for the naval power 
of England. Such being the evident design of the First* Consul, as it has now 
been developed by time, and admitted by himself, th ere can bp but one opi- 
nion among all impartial persons as to the absolute necessity of resuming 
hostilities, if not in 1805, at least at no distant perio d, and preventing that 
formidable increase of his resources during the interv al of peace, which with 
him was ever but the prelude to a more formidable fmture attack, and might 
have deprived Great Britain of all the security which she enjoyed from 
insular situation and long established maritime superiority. 

v. " 
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nienls more warmly supported l)y ilic patriotism and passions of llio people. 

The French, accustomed to a long career of conquest, and considering them- 
selves, on land at least, as invincible, burned Avilh anxiety to join in mortal 
combat with their ancient and inveterate enemies; and anticipated, in the ' 
conquest of England, the removal of the last obstacle which stood between 
them and universal dominion. The English hurled baclcAviih indignation the 
defiance they had received, Avarmly resented the assertion of the First Consul 
that Great Britain could not contend single-handed Avith France, and invited 
the descendants of the conquerors of Hastings to measure their strength Avith 
those in Avhose veins the blood of the victors of Cressy and Azincour Avas yet 
fresh. Ancient glories, hereditary rivalry Avcrc mingled Avith the recollection 
of recent AATongs and ncAvly-Avon triumphs. The Bcpublicans derided the mi- 
litary preparations of those avIio had fled before their armsinllollaud and Fland- 
ers — anticipated in the conflagration of Portsmouth a glorious rcA’cngc for 
the fires of Toulon — and pointed to the career of AYilliam the Conqueror as 
that Avliich was to be speedily folloAA'cd by the First Consul. The English re- 
A'erted to the glories of the Plautagcncl reigns, and fired at the recital of 
ancient achievement; and referred Avilh exultation to the sands of Egypt, as 
affording an earnest of the victories they AA’crc yet to obtain OA'er the veteran 
arms of France. Both parlies entered, heart and soul, into the contest — both 
anticipated a desperate and decisiA'c struggle; but little did cither foresee the 
disasters which AA'cre to be encountered, or the triumphs that Avere to 
be won. 

Tianow bf operation of the French ruler Avas attended AAith 

tiicFrcncb. rapid and easy success. Ten days after the hostile message of the 
King of England' to the House of Commons, the French army on 
the frontiers of Hanover received orders to ])Ul itself in motion, and accom- 
' plish the reduction of that electorate. The force intrusted to Morticr on this 
occasion AA^as lAventy thousand men; and the llanoA'crian troops, Avbose 
A'alour AA'as Avell hnoAvn, amounted to nearly sixteen thousand ; but the pre- 
ponderating multitudes with AvhichitAvas wellhnoAvn the First Consul could 
folloAvup, if necessary, this advanced guard, rendered all attempts at resist- 
ance hopeless. Some measures of defence Avere, hoAVCA'cr, adopted ; and the 
Duke of Cambridge, in an energetic proclamation, enjoined the immediate 
assembly of the Icvxj cn masse, but the rapid advance of the French troops 
jun.2,i8o3. rendered all these efforts aborth'c. Count Walmoden made a gal- 
lant resistance at Borstell, on the shores of the Weser; but as there AA’as no 
time for succours to arrive from England, and it AA^as desirable not to involA'C 
that inconsiderable state in the horrors of a protracted and hopeless struggle, 
a convention was Avisely entered into tAvo days aflcrAvards at Suhlingen, by 
AA'^hich it AA'as stipulated, that the IlanoA^erian army should retire AAUth the 
honours of war, talcing Avith them their field-artillery behind the Elbe, and 
not bear arms against France till exchanged during the remainder of the 
contest. The public stores in the arsenals, amounting to nearly f 00 pieces of 
cannon and 30,000 muskets, fell into the hands of the French ; but Avhat they 
valued more, Avere nineteen colours and sixteen standards, the trophies of 
the army of Prince Ferdinand during the SeA^en Tears’ War (1). 

A Conven- The British GoA^ernment, upon being infoi’med of these trans- 
i'greod to by actions, rcfuscd to ratify the capitulation, and loudly complained 
«r."rGe'. of the invasion of the German Confederation by this irruption, in 
ncrais. defiancc alike of the privileges of iheElector of IlanoA'^er.as a Prince of 

(l) Bign. iii. ISO, 133 . Anu Ueg. 1803, p. 326. Ouin, ix. 204, 205* 
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jnienls more -warmly supported by the patriotism and passions of llie people. 

The French, accustomed to a long career of conquest, and considering them- 
selves, on land at least, as invincible, burned with anxiety to join in mortal 
combat with their ancient and inveterate enemies; and anticii)ated, in the * 
conquest of England, the removal of the last obstacle which stood between 
them and universal dominion. The English burled back with indignation the 
defiance they had received, Avarmly resented the assertion of the First Consul 
that Great Britain could not contend single-handed with France, and invited 
the descendants of the conquerors of Hastings to measure their strength Avilh 
those in Avhose veins the blood of the victors of Cressy and Azincour Avas yet 
fresh. Ancient glories, hereditary rivalry Avcrc mingled Avith the recollection 
of recent AA'rongs and ncAvly-Avon triumj)hs. The Bcpublicans derided the mi- 
litary preparations ofthoseAvho had fled before theirarms in Holland and Fland- 
ers — anticipated in the conflagration of rortsmouth a glorious reA'cngc for 
the fires of Toulon — and pointed to the career of William the Conqueror as 
that Avbich was to be speedily folloAVcd J)y the First Consul, The English re- 
verted to the glories of the Plantagenet reigns, and fired at the recital of 
ancient achievement; and referred Avith exultation to the sands of Egypt, as 
affording an earnest of the victories they Avcrc yet to obtain over the veteran 
arms of France. Both parties entered, heart and soul, into the contest— both 
anticipated a desperate and decisive struggle; but little did cither foresee the 
disasters AA'hich Avere to be encountered, or the triumphs that were to 
be won. 

military operation of the French ruler Avas attended Avith 
ti.crmiciw rapid and easy success. Ten days after the hostile message of the 
i8o3**’’ King of England' to the House of Commons, the French army on 
the frontiers of HanoA’er received orders to put itself in juotion, and accom- 
plish the reduction of that electorate. The force intrusted to Mortier on this 
occasion AA'as tAventy thousand men; and the Hanoverian troops, Avhosc 
valour AA’as Avell knoAvn, amounted to nearly sixteen thousand; but the pre- 
ponderating multitudes with Avhich it Avas Avell knoAvn the First Consul could 
folloAvup, if necessary, this advanced guard, rendered all attempts at resist- 
ance hopeless, Some measures of defence were, however, adopted; and the 
Duke of Cambridge, in an energetic proclamation, enjoined the immediate 
assembly of the levy cn masse, but the rapid advance of the French troops 
jun. 2 . i8o3. rendered all these efforts abortiA'c. Count Walmoden made a gal- 
lant resistance at Bofstcll, on the shores of the Weser ; but as there Avas no 
time for succours to arrive from England, and it Avas desirable not to inAmh^e 
that inconsiderable state in the horrors of a protracted and hopeless struggle, 
a conA^ention Avas Avisely entered into tAvo days afterAvards at Suhlingen, by 
Avhich it was stipulated, that the Hanoverian array should retire Avith the 
honours of war, taking AA'ith them their field-artillery behind the Elbe, and 
not bear arms against France till exchanged during the remainder of the 
contest. The public stores in the arsenals, amounting to nearly TOO pieces of 
cannon and 50,000 muskets, fell into the hands of the French; but Avbat they 
A'alued more, were nineteen colours and sixteen standards, the trophies of 
the army of Prince Ferdinand during the ScA'en Years’ War (1). 

A conven- Tlic Biltisli Govemmcnt, upon being informed of these trans- 
ogrerd to by actioos, refuscd to ratify the capitulation, and loudly complained 
of the invasion of the German Confederation by this irruption, in 
defiance alike of the privileges of theElector of Ilanoveras a Prince of 


(l) UIgn, iii. 129 , 133 . Auu. l\cg. 1803, p. 326. Diuh* ix. 204, 205.^ 
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the Einpircj and the nculralUj of his German slates, ■v> Inch had been obsen ed 
tbrousbout all the late a\ar, and n as expressjj provided for m the treaty of 


somcn hat from the rigour of ilicir first terras. The llanotcrian army nas 
dissol'od, the soldiers disbanded and scntTiomc for a year; the officers re- 
tained their side arras; those of the common men n ere given up to the end 
authorities The troops thus Jet loose aftemards pro\cd of essential service 
to the common cause. They * * " • . ’ . ‘ r ' 

and, under the name of the ■ ' * ; . • : ■ 

subsequent field of fame fro ■ ' 

course of this incursion the t rcnch armies set at nought the 
r*hMi>j-tieneutrahij, not onij of lIano%cr, hut of all the lesser states in its 
vicinity . Morticr traversed w ilhoiit lic'-itation all the principalities, 
not merely ■nliicli lay m his nay on the road to Hanoi er, hut many hejond 
that limit. Hamburgh and Bremen nerc occupied, and the mouth of the 
Llbcand '\ycser closed against British merchandise. This uncalled-for aggres- 
sion IS not only of importance, as demonstrating the determination of the 
!• irst Consul to admit of no neutrality jii the contest nhich nas commenced, 

’ ' ' *'■' r : , Mhichlicmain- 

1 ■ Unarcustomed, 

i' . ■ ■ ■ ■■■■'. tanccs of lordly 

usurpation, this iiohtion of neutral nglils excited a icry great sensation. In 
the north especially the adiancc of the French standard', to lhcribc,nndlhc 
permanent occupation of the free cities of Ham burgh ami Bremen hy the 


pressed hy his long continued disasters — Prussia too deeply implicatnl Itt 
her infatuated alliance tmHi France, to resent openly this violation of the 
German confederation — and Russia too far Tcmmcd to take any actiic steps, 
s\hcnthepo''<^*^^mrc immediately interested did not feel themselves called 
on to come forward Thus the jealousies of the ^n^lh evaporated In a mere 
iniercbangc of angry notes and diplomatic remonstrances; the troops of Bcn- 
inark alone appeared in the field to assert the cause of 1 uropean indepeiid- 
rnec; too weak in contend with tlicBcpiilihran h glens, they were rompelled 
Jo jrtirc into their cantonments, after l>eing trealctl with insulting Irony In 
^ ’ ** * . nlljr hit under 

■ yrarsafier.hy 

SjmuUancoiiswitJi the conquest oj lUnnvrr by the Irenrhwrasihe 
march of an army into the south of Italy, and oeeiipalion of ll e 
poji of Tarcutum hy the BepuMifan f ifces. .si -Cyr received the 
comnund of the troops destm^ to Hus service, which rrerc fourlerti Ihoo- 
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the Empire, and ihopcutraliti of his German states, Inch had hccnobscrAcd 
throughout all the Ialc\Nar, and ^ as cxprcsslj provided for m the treaty of 
tuncviHc The consequence was, that>\almodenwas summoned b) Morlicr to 
rcsumchosiilities orlay dow n lus arms The hra^ c Germans declared they w ould 
rather perish than submit to such a degradation, and, on the 27ili, hos- 
tilities recommenced along the whole line, but the contest was looolmously 
unequal to permit cither parly to come to extremities The French ahaled 
somewhat from the rigour of their first terms The Hanoverian army was 
dissolved, the soldiers disbanded and scntliomc for a year, the ofijcersTC- 
tauicd their side arms, those of the common men were given up to the coil 
authorities The troops thus let loose afterwards proved of essential service 
to the common cause They w ere almost all rccciv cd into the English service, 
and, under the name of the King’s German Legion, were to he seen in every 
suhsequcnl field of fame from I imcira to lYatcrloo (i) 

In the course of this incursion the french armies set at nought the 
ruhHbr*** neutrality, not only of Hanover, hut of all the lesser states In its 
r.^7nu vicimty Morticr traversed wiihoiu hesitation all the principalities, 
not merely which lay m Ins way on tiie road to Hanover, but many beyond 
that limit. Hamburgh and Hremen w ere occupied, and the mouth of the 
Llhc and "Weser closed against British merchandise This uncalled-for aggres- 
sion IS not only of importance, as demonstrating the determination of the 
p irsi Consul to admit of no neutrality in tlic contest which was commenced, 
but as unfolding the first germ of the CoMivFMAt Svstesi, to which he main- 
ly trusted aflcrw ards in his hostilities against Great Britain Unaccustomed, 
however, as the European powers hitherto were to such instances of lordly 
usurpation, tins v lolation of neutral rights excited a v cry great sensation In 
the north especially the advance oftbcfrcnch standards to the EH)e,nnd the 
permanent occupation of the free cities of Hamburgh and Bremen hv tlic 
troops of that nation, aw aVened a most extraordinary jealousy Bussia openly 
expressed licr discontent, and Austria and Prussn made representations on 
f. subject to the Cabinet of llicTuilcncs, while l)enmarlv,morc courageous, 
actually assembled an army of thirty thousand men in Holstein, to prevent 
the violation of the Banish territory Bui tlic f mperor was too much de- 
pressed by his long continued disasters — Prussia too deeply implicated In 
her infattnlcd alliance with Franco, to resent openly this violation of the 


the disasters oflbe Bn<Mvn campaign (u) 

sinmltatiwius with the fotiqucsi of Hanover by lltc trench was the 
march of an amiv into the fouth of Italy, and i»ccupailon of the 
port ofTarentum by the Bcpublican forces St -Cyr receive I the 
command of the iroojis destined to lint service* which were fourteen tliou- 


(I) rq<s.u air rsi it«J.5S*- 

(3/ "TV* «i»a ur7 «M*.* ** mU »•* 
MM* UU r«V« 
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sand strong; and on the Uth May he addressed a proclainalion to llie soldiers, 
which %Yas soon after followed by the invasion of the kingdom of Naples. 
They advanced forthwith to Tarentum, which, with its extensive fortifica- 
tions and noble roadstead, again formed the outwork of France against the 
Eastern possessions of Great Britain. At the same time Tuscany was invaded, 
Leghorn was declared in a state of siege, and all the English merchandise 
found in that great seaport confiscated ; the First Consul thus evincing that 
he was resolved to admit of no neutrality in a lesser state in the great contest 
which was approaching, and that, by a continued violation of the usages of 
war at least, he was resolved to compel a change in the code of naval hostility. 
-A.S usual, all those troops were to he maintained and paid by the countries 
Avherc they were quartered. The formal protest by the ephemeral King of 
Etruria against the military occupation of his dominions was hardly even 
noticed by the First Consul. In vain it was represented to him that the com- 
merce and revenue of Tuscany were ruined by the measures' of severity 
adopted towards the English merchandise; these considerations were as no- 
thing in his estimation, compared to the grand design which he had in con- 
templation of overturning the power of Great Britain. At the same time the 
island of Ellia, intrusted to General Bncca, was put in the best state of de- 
fence ; Corsica fortified at every accessible point, and ten thousand men 
laboured on thefortifications of Alexandria, the key, in Napoleon’s estimation, 
to the -whole peninsula. “ I consider that fortress,” said he, “as the pos- 
session of the whole of Italy : the rest is a matter of arms, that of political 
combination (JJ.” 

ff/TcV OH 2od .Tuiie, llic Fii'st Consul formally commenced 
mcrw'junc lhat virulcnt strifc wliicli he so long maintained against the English 
a3. 1803.“"° commerce. It declared, “ that no colonial produce and no mer- 
chandise coming directly from England, should be received into (he ports of 
France ; and that every such produce or merchandise should be confiscated.” 
Neutral vessels arriving in France were subjected to new and vexatious regu- 
lations, for the purpose of discovering from whence they had come (2); .and 
any vessel coming from, or which “ had touched at a harbour of Great Bri- 
tain,” was declared liable to seizure. 

Immense But all these combinations, extensive as they were, sunk into 
ftruiruian- insignificance, compared to the gigantic preparation made on the 
"mal“L'’rr shores of the Channel for the invasion of Great Britain. Every thing 
iiritain. conspircd to rouse the First Consul to unheard-of exertion. 

By accumulating the principal part of his troops on the shores of the Chan- 
nel, he fixed the attention and excited the alarm of Great Britain, furnished 
a brilliant object of expectation to his own subjects, and obtained a pretext 
for maintaining an immense army on foot, without exciting the jealousy of 
the other European powers; while, if they conceived the designof attacking 
France, he had alwaj s at hand a vast force ready organized, capable of crush- 
ing them. Impelled by these different motives, he made the most extraor- 
dinary efforts to hasten the preparations for a descent on Great Britain. 
The official journals publicly announced his intention of putting himself at 
the head of the expedition," and called on all the departments to second 
the attempt. The public spirit of France, and the hereditary rivalry with 
which its inhabitants were animated against England, produced the most 
strenuous efforts to aid the Government. A cii'cular from the VS ar Office to 

(0 Hum. X, 1C> 27. "Sign, ili. ^40# 143. Bot, iv. 

125, 139. 


(2) Dum. X. 51, 52. Big*' 


143. 
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the dilTcrcnl and departments called on them to fumidi Toluntary aids 
to the great undertaking. ‘‘ n\ ery % csscl,” said the >Var Minister, “ shall bear 
the name of the to^^n or district ^^hlch has contributed the funds for its for- 
mation: the Gorernment nill accept nith gratUudo erery thing, from a ship 
olthe line to the smallest praam. If by a movement as rapid as it is general, 
every department, every great tomi covers its dock-yards tn iil» vessels, soon 
vviU the French army proceed to dictate Ians to Great Britain, and establish 
the repose of Europe, the liberty and prosperity of commerce, on the only 
basis -which can ensure their duration.” E\ery nliere llie pcopJe answered 
iJiestppcal with acclamations^ and soon crerv Tuork^hop on the coa'H was in 
activity from thcTcxol to Bayonne, Forts and batteries, constructed on e\cry 
headland and accessible point of the shore, both secured the territory of the 
Bcpuhltc from insult, and afforded protection to the small craft proceeding 


a hundred pieces of cannon to arm the Ilotilla; and Boiirdcaux, albeit the 
first to suffer by the resumption of hostilities, manifested in an energetic 
address, their cordial concurrence in the nar. Such -was the public spirit, 
even of those, .*■'** ' ■ ■ ‘ ’ ■ t‘ ■ 

Bcvolution, ■ , -i 

dijcn legion, ■ ■ ^ , i ■ ■ ■ : ' . ; ' . 

of tho'^e -who hare carried on nar against us;” and its ranks ncrc specdil/ 
filled by the remains of that unconquerable band (1). 

The object to be gained by aU these preparations sias to as<!cmhlc, at a 
single point, a flotilla capable of transporting an army of fWl,000 men, with 
its field and siege equipage, ammunition, stores, and horses; ami at the same 
time to provide so formidable a covering naval force as might ensure its safe 
disembarkation, notwithstanding any resistance tliat could be opposed liy the 
enemy. Such a project, the most gigantic to be attempted at sea of wlikli 
history makes mention, required the assembling of very great means and no 
small sliarc of fortune for its success; but it was within the range of possibi- 
lity, and the combinations made for its accomplishment w ere among the most 
striking monuments of the extensive views and penetrating genius of the 
First Consul. 

The harbour of Boulogne was taken as the central point for the 
iMbyw assembling of the v csscls destined for the convc) ance of tbc troops. 
Its capacious basin, enlarged and deepened by ilic labour of tbc soldiers, was 
protcctcil b) an enormous (owrr, constructed on a coral reef, amidst Incro 


diffcrcnl dimensions; the dockyards, tbe sblpwnsbts were nnWcrsally pul 
Into activity; and as fast as tbc vessels were ttnhheil, tlicy were sent round, 
under pmicetioii of the numerous Itatterles -with whicb tlie coast alioundnl, 
lo Cbcrliourg, V>oulognc,Cabis,and IhinVlrk. The number and intrepidity of 
the British crubcw In tlie Channel rendered this a service both ofdifllctdty 
and danger; but the First Consul was IndeCitlsable, and by fomtnunlratlng tih 
owulncrcilildcaciiviij to all the jiersonslo jubordinatc situailoos, at letijt'i 

(i)C.r« u.iti 
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made great progress in llie asseinl)ling of naA'al forces within sight of the 
shores of Britain. No sooner ^Ycro the Englisiv cruisers blown olf their stations 
by contrary winds, than the tclegrapli announced the favourable opportunity 
to the different harbours; numerous vessels were speedily seen rounding the 
headlands and cautiously cruising along the shore, while the artillerymen, 
with lighted matches in their hands, stood at the frequent batteries with 
which it bristled, to open upon any ships of the enemy which might come 
within range in attempting to impede their passage. The small draught of 
water which the gunboats required enabled ihe greater part of them to escape 
untouched, and concentrate in the roads of Boulogne : hut a considerable 
number were intercepted and destroyed by the British cruisers, and innume- 
rable deeds of daring courage were jicrformcd, in too many of which valuable 
blood was shed in the attainment of a comparatively trifling object (J ). 
Df^cripiicm Tlic siuall civift asscmhled was of four different hinds, according 
crariVJm" lo the weight and species of the froojjs which they were intended to 
convey. The praams, or largest sort, carried each six four-and- 
Iwcnty pounders, and were intended rather to protect the smaller vessels 
which conveyed the troops than to he employed in the transport themselves. 
The next class bore four twenty-four pounders and one howitzer; they were 
calculated to receive each from to 200 men, and made flat-bottomed, in 
order to land them as near as possible to the shore. The third were armed 
each with two twentj’-four pounders, and were capable of conveying eighty 
men each ; while the smallest had a four-pounder at the poop and a bomb at 
the stern, and bore from forty to fifty men each. The artillery were intended 
to be embarked in the larger vessels, the cavalry in those of a medium size, 
the infantry in the smallest; and such was the discipline and organization of 
the troops destined for the expedition, that each man knew the vessel on board 
of which he was to embark; and experience proved that a hundred thousand 
men could find their places in less than half-an-hour (2). 

KapoUon Upwards of thirteen hundred vessels of this description Averc, in 
Jucrp.'\mi the course of the year i 803, collected at Boulogne and the adjoining 
harbours ; but immense as these preparations AA erc, it Avas not on 
there. them alone that the First Consul relied for the execution of his pro- 
ject. Innumerable transports AA'crc at the same lime assembled, Avhich, AA’ith- 
out being armed, AA cre destined for the reception of the stores and ammuni- 
tion of the army; and Napoleon himself pi’occcdcd to the coast, to hasten by 
his presence the preparations Avhich Avere going forward, and judge Avilh his 
own eyes of the measures AA'hich should be adopted. lie visited all the ma- 
terial points in the maritime districts; inspected at Flushing the ncAV docks 
and fortifications Avhich had been commenced ; and rapidly discerned in An- 
twerp the central point where the chief arsenal fqr the naval subjugation of 
July zi, i8o3. England should be established. An arre/ of the 2'Jst .Tuly directed 
that a dock should be there constructed, capable of containing twenty-five 
ships of the line and a proportional number of frigates and smaller A^essels ; 
and those immense works Avere immediately commenced, Avbich in a feAV years 
rendered this the gi'eatest naval station on the continent (5). Not content A\'ith 

(1) Dum. X. 38, 48. Bigii. iii. 144, 145, JTorv. AnlWerp as a naval station to Franco. “ Uo oflon 

ii. 261,202. , clcclarrd,” says Las Cases, that all lie had clone 

In this partisan warfare. Captain Owen, in the for Antwerp, great as it was, was nothing compar- 
limnortalite, nnd Sir Sidney Smilhi in the Antelope, cd to ^vhnt he intended to have donc^ By sea, he 
particularly distinguished themselves,— •sS’ee James*s meant to have made it the point Irom whence a 
A’hpfl/ llist, iii. 204, 346. . mortal stroke was to he hinched ag.'iinst the enemy; 

(2) Dum. X. 40, 45. Bign. iii. 145, 147. hy lend, to have rendered it a certain place of re. 

The opinion of Napoleon ■was repeatedly and i^ngc in case of disaster, a »* , l of the uati/inal .safe. 

strongly expressed as lo the great importance of ty ; he intended to d it 
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the rcalUies of that man ellous period, the minds of men, as usual in times of 
Ii5"hly-'WTOught excitement, 'oerc inflamed by ficlitious prodigies} and the 
announcement that, in excavating the harbour of Boulogne, a hatchet of the 
Homan legions and a medal of the Norman princes had been discovered, con- 
vejed to the ^ ivid imaginations of the French soldiers the happy omen that 
' they were about to tread in the footsteps of Julius Carsar and William the 
Conqueror {\). 

naval forces, great as they were, constituted hut a pari 
wion of those which -n ere destined to be employed in the imasionof 

Great Britain, The whole fleets of France and Holland, and, soon after of 
Spain^ were engaged m the mighty enterprise. The design of Napoleon, which 
he himself has pronounced to hare heen the most profoundly conceived and 
nicely calculated which he e^cr formed, was to ha>c assembled the fleet des- 
tined to compose the covering naval force at Marimique, by a junction of alt 
the squadrons in the harbours of Spain and the Hedilcrrancan in the West 
Indies ; to have brought this combined fleet rapidly back to the Channel while 
the Bntish blockading squadron were traversing the Atlantic in search of their 
enemies, raised the blockade of Rochefort and Brest, and entered the Channel 
with the whole armament, amounting to seventy sail of the Imc. It was un- 
der cover of this irresistible force that NapoWon calculated upon crossing ov or 
to England, at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand men, with whom he 
thought he would reach London in fiv e dajs, and u here he intended instantly 

• ■ ■ . I ' ■ ■■ , 1 ■ . ■ ;.:■■■ 

■ I ; _ 1 ! . ■ . I r ■ • 

treated (he gallant officer whose important combat defeated the most pro- 
found combination that the genius ofNapolilon ever formed for their dcstnic- 
tion (2). 

And But towards the success of this attempt a very great military as well 

naval force was necessary; and the attention of the First Consul 
MM*!,, early turned to llic means of restoring the strength of that ann, 
which' the expedition to St.-Bomingo and detachments into Italy 
and Hanover had very much diminished. The soldiers, long liahiiiialcd to 
the excitement and plunder of war, had become wear j of the monolon) of a 
r- 1 r. , !• ij. ' aiuldcscrtion,espe- 
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lions introduced to ensure a rigid enforcement of the conscription, and the 
lieiglil requisite for the service lowered to five feel two inches, — a decisive 
proof that the vast expenditure of human life in the preceding wars had al- 
ready begun to exhaust the robust and vigorous part of the population. Such 
was the rigour with which the conscription laws were now enforced, that 
escape became hopeless ; and the price of a substitute, which rose to the enor- 
mous sum of L.300, rendered it totally impossible for the middling classes to 
avoid personal service. Napoleon was indefatigable on the subject. “ Keep 
your eyes,” said he to the Minister of War, “ incessantly fixed on the recruit- 
ing; let not a day pass without your attending to it; it is the greatest affair in 
the state.” Fromncccssitj^ then, not less than inclination, the military life 
became the sole object of ambition ; and the proportion of the number drawn 
to that of the youth who were liable to serve eacli year Avas so great, that, for 
the remainder of his reign, it practically amounted to almost a total absorp- 
tion of half, sometimes the whole, of the young men, as they rose to manhood, 
into the ranks of war (1). 

m 3 Napoleon less solicitous, by means of foreign negotiations, 

luimiiia- to increase the disposable force which he could bring to bear against 
agrc<^ to by the common enemy. Ney, Avho' had commanded in Switzerland, 
ipiintand'^’ concluded a capitulation, by Avhich sixteen thousand troops of that 
portugni. GoA'crnment were put at the disposal of France, and soon after 
placed in reserve of ihearmy of England at Compiegne, Avhile, a treaty olTen- 
sive and defensive was concluded between the tAvo states, Avliich stipulated 
that the Helvetic Confederacy should in addition, if necessary, furnish eight 
thousand auxiliary troops to France; General Pino led an Italian division 
across the Alps, to form part of the same armament; Avhile Augereau assem- 
bled a corps in the neighbourhood of Bayonne, to enforce the mandates of the 
Consular Government, if the Courts of Madrid and Lisbon refused to conclude 
treaties on the footing of the orders sent out from the Tuileries. But there 
AA'as no need for the precaution ; terror and French influence were already 
paramount at both those capitals, and the seal Avas put to the disgrace of the 
Peninsula by the treaties concluded Avith Spain on the I9lh October, and Avitli 
Oct. i 3 ,i 6 o 3 . Portugal on the 2olh December. By the first of these conA'entions,an 
annual payment of six millions of francs ( L,2.i0,000 a-monlh, or L,2, 880,000 
Dcc.i 5 , 180 . 3 . a-ycar ) was stipulated in foAmur of France, to be either remitted 
to Paris or employed in repairing the French ships of Avar in the Spanish 
harbours; seA'eral officers, holding important situations in the Spanish army, 
Avere to be dismissed for alleged offences' against the French GoA^ernmeut ; 
many stipulations in faA'our of the export of French manufactures, and their 
transit into Portugal, Avere agreed to; and the Spanish Government engaged 
to procure the payment of at least a million of francs (L.40,000} a-month by 
the Portuguese to the French GoA'crninent, as long as the maritime Avai 
lasted. By the second, Portugal purchased an exemption from actual hosti- 
lities by an annual payment of 16,000,000 francs (L.G40,000) to Napoleon 
The conclusion of these treaties AA^as a Aurtual declaration of war by botl: 
Spain and Portugal against great Britain, since it placed the pecuniary ve- 
sources of both countries at the disposal of France during the continuance o' 
the contest. Bitterly did the people of the Peninsula subsequently lameni 

( 1 ) Dum. X. 60, 72. nearly iIjc whole persons liable, and Ibe drawing o 

11 was calculated that 208, 233 young men in tbc lots became a vain rohnal.ty. The conscription « 
French empire annually attained the age of 20, the 1803 was I20»000i and it was never less, gen • 
period when liability to serve commenced. Thii the much greater, during the remajndcr of the .. 
first conscription of 1798f which required 200,000 Ditmas, X. 65* 
men t^ho had that year attained that age, absorbed 
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the rcafiltcs of that marvellous period, the minds of men, as usual in times of 
liighly-^vrouglit excitement, -were inflamed by fictitious prodigies ; and the 
announecmenllbat, in excavating llic harbour of Boulogne, a hatchet of the 
Roman legions and a medal of the Norman princes had been discovered, con- 
veyed to the vivid imaginations of the French soldiers the happy omen that 
they were about to tread in the footsteps of Julius Caisar and AVilhara the 
Conqueror (1). 

roMftVC tliese naval forces, great as they n ere, constituted hut a pari 

Titipo of those which were destined to he employed in the invasion of 
Great Britain, The whole fleets of France and Holland, and, 'soon after of 


with the whole armament, amounting to seventy sail of the line. U was un- 
dercover of this irresistible force (hat Napoldon calculated upon crossing ov cr 
to England, at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand men, with whom he 
thought he would reach London in five daj s, and where he intended instantly 
to proclaim parliamentary reform, the downfall of the oligarchy, and all the 
objects which the English repiibhcans had at heart. Numerous as were the 
chances against the successful is* ■ * / * „ '»• .> « 

sequel how near it was succeedi . ■ ■ ' 

danger which really threatened ' ■ ' ' ' «■ ■ ■ i \ 

treated the gallant ofiicer who* ■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ ' ‘ ‘ 

found combination that the genius of NapoWon ever formed for their destruc- 
tion ( 2 ). ' , 

And mM But towards the success of this altcmptavcry groat military as ucll 

naval force was necessary ; and the attention of the First Consul 
• ”* * early turned to the means of restoring the strength of (ha( arm, 

which the expedition to St.-Bomiugo and detachments into Italy 
and Hanover had very much diminished. The soldiers, long h^hitastcd to 
. ... . ' - ■ f >- V «r die monotony of a 

. . ■ ■ ■ T ' ' ' desertion f rape- 

_ .1 . . ■; ■ ■ ‘0X1001. lIinJDost 

energetic measures were immediately taken to uiiCji ticw regula- 
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lions introduced to ensure a rigid enforcement of llie conscription, and the 
height requisite for the service lowered to live feet two inches, — a decisive 
proof that the vast expenditure of human life in the preceding Avars had al- 
ready heguii to exhaust the robust and vigorous part of the population. Such 
Avas the rigour Avith Avhlch the conscription laws Averc noAV enforced, that 
escape became hopeless ; and the price of a substitute, Avhich rose to the enor- 
mous sum of L.h'OO, rendered it totally impossible for the middling classes to 
aA'oid personal service. Napoleon Avas indefatigable on the subject. “Keep 
your eyes,” said he to the Minister of War, “ incessantly fixed on the recruit- 
ing; let not a day pass Avilhout your attending to it ; it is the greatest affair in 
the slate.” From necessity, then, not less than inclination, the military life 
hecainc the sole object of ambition; and the proportion of the number draAvn 
to that of the youth AvhoAvcrc liable to serve each ycacAvas so great, that, for 
thercmaindcrof his reign, it practically amounted to almost a total absorp- 
tion of half, sometimes the Avholc, of the young men, as they rose to manhood, 
into the ranks of Avar (IJ. 

sjp'- =7. Nor Avas Napoleon less solicitous, by means of foreign negotiations, 

liumiiia- to increase the disposable force Avhich he could bring to bear against 
agrc<d to by the common enemy. Ncy, Avho' bad commanded in SAvitzerland, 
• sp:Iinrnnd‘’’^o'ncludcd a capitulatiou, by Avlnch sixteen thousand troojis of that 
i’ort<is»i. Government were pul at the disposal of France, and soon after 
placed in reserve of ihcarmy of England at Compiogne, Avhilc, a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive Avas concluded between the tAVo stales, Avluch stipulated 
that the Helvetic Confederacy should in addition, if necessary, furnish eight 
thousand auxiliary troops to France; General Pino led an Italian division 
across the Alps, to form part of the same armament; Avhilc Augcrcau assem- 
bled a corps in the neighbourhood of Bayonne, to enforce the mandates of the 
Consular GoA’crnmcnt, if the Courts of .Madrid and Lisbon refused to conclude 
treaties on the footing of the orders sent out from the Tuilcries. But there 
Avasno need for the precaution; terror and French influence Avere already 
paramount at both those capitals, and the seal aams pul to the disgrace of the 
Peninsula by the treaties concluded Avith Spain on the 19th October, and Avith 
Oct. jg. 1803. Portugal on the 2olh December. By the first of these conA'cnlions, an 
annuaPpayment of six millions of francs ( L.2-f 0,000 a-monlh, or L.2,880,000 
Doc.is.isos.- a-ycar ) Avas stipulated in favour of France, to be either remitted 
to Paris or employed in repairing the French ships of Avar in the Spanish 
harbours; sev'cral officers, holding important situations in the Spanish army, 
AA’cre to he dismissed for alleged oflences' against the French GoA'crnment; 
many stipulations in faA'Our of the export of French manufactures, and their 
transit into Portugal, AA'cre agreed to ; and the Spanish Government engaged 
to procure the payment of at least a million of francs (L.f 0,000} a-month by 
the Portuguese to the French GoA^ernment, as long as the maritime Avar 
lasted. By the second, Portugal purchased an exemption from actual hosti- 
lities by an annual payment of 16,000,000 francs (L, 640, 000) to Napoleom 
Ihe conclusion of these treaties Avas a virtual declaration of war by .both 
Spain and Portugal against great Britain, since it placed the pecuniary Te- 
sources of both countries at the disposal of France during the continuance of 
the contest. Bitterly did the people of the Peninsula subsequently lament 

(1) Duin. x.60» 72* ^ nearly llic wliole 

H was calculated that 208, 233 yonne men in the lots became a vain 
^reneb empire annually attained the age of 20, the 1803 was 120,000,^ 
period when liability to serve commenced. Thus the much greater, dun 

s conscription of 1798, which required 200,000 Dumas* s.oa* 

» who had that year attained that a^e, absorbed 
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be found inhaling a nobler spirit amidst the ranks of his rural dependents. 
In the general tumult even the voice of faction vvas stilled} the heart- 
burnings and divisions on the origin of the v\ar uerc forgotten; the >Miig8 
stood beside the Tones in the ranks of the volunteers; from being a war of 
opinion, the contest had become one of nations, and, excepting m a few 
inveterate leaders of parly in the Legislature, one feeling seemed to pervade 
the whole BriUsh Empire (1). Jlr. Sheridan, with that independent and 
patriotic spirit which ever distinguished him, at the close ofthe Session made 
an eloquent speech on moving the thanks of Parliament to the volunteers 
and yeomanryfor the zeal and alacrity with which they had come forward in 
A«* lo defence of their country ; and thunders of applause shook the 
House when he declared U to be the unalterable resolution, not Icss of the 
Legislature than the Government, that “ no proposal for, peace should be 
entertained while a single French soldier had footing on British ground (2).” 
j«»riiit.w Kor was it at land onlj that preparations to resist the enemy on 
^jr«c«nj. most gigantic scale were made : the navy also, the peculiar 
arm of British strength, received the early and vigilant attention of 
Government. Fifty thousand seamen, including twelve thousand marines, 
had been in the first instance voted for tlic service of the year , hut ten 
Warfun itoj thousand additional were granted when it became probable that 
war would ensue, and forty thousand more when it actually broke out. 
3 ub<! II Great activity was exerted m fitting out adequate fleets for all the 
important naval stations the moment that hosiihues were resumed, although 
the dilapidated state of the navy, in consequence of previous ill-judgcd 
economy, rendered it a matter of extreme difficulty. Sc\cntj-fiv e ships of the 
line, and two hundred and seventy frigates and smaller vessels, were pul m 
commission. The harbours of France and Holland w ere closely blockaded, Ixird 
Kelson rode triumphant m theBicditerranean; and, excepting when thcirsmali 

C ' : • .• 1 ” 1 , Jt - 
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armaments hj sea and land; but the resources of the country 
enabled Government to defray them without diflicuiiy. A pro- 
perty-tax of B per cent, wliicU it was calculated would produce 
1. 4,b00,000 yearly; additional customs lo the amount of L.2,000,(K)0 a-ycar; 
additional excise chiefly on malt spirits and wioc, which were estimated at 
L.C,000,000} and a loan of L.f 2,000,000, were sufficient to enafde Govern- 
roent to meet the heavy expenses attendant on the renew al of the war, even 
on the extended scale on which it was now undertaken. These burdens, 
especially the income and mail taxes, were sev cre, but tficj were unncrsally 
fell lo he necessary; and such was Uic general enthusiasm, that tlic ImjKHi- 
lion of war taxes m a single year to the amount of twelve millions and « 
half, did not excite a single dissentient voice m Parliament, or produce any 
dissatisfaction in the country (4). 
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j)f Austria, Russia, and France, at a subsequent period, svhen posses«ctI of 
ptiich sreater military resources than n ere then at the command of the Bntish 
I ■ ■ i ‘ ''"'i -"’’tirtrity in the recorded opinion of Kapo- 

; : ■ ' ■ ' ' 'ar or around the metropolis are of 

Incalculable impoi >u un time for the distant strcnglU of Oie 

« t,pt» if is suddenly assailed : if they had existed on 


^ Fmh Ke* *, ^ ■' ' ' .. p(S 

irriao'd at rebellioD, tvliich ha>c so frequently oi Jan. u. o* ibe 
history and blasted the prospects of Ireland. ^ Though the country rvas dis- 
turbed by the usual amount of predial uolenceand outrage, no insurrection 
I . ■ : VL hen suddenly, on the 14lh fuly, the 


'uas to iorcc tne^Udsiii^ , >, ■ ■ ; ■■ ■ 

ncction>vith England, and establish a Republic m dose muauto .... i ' ; 

: ■ * ■ r ' — jijp conspirators tverc as deficient as the 

, ' . ■ I '' wired 

I • ■ ’vas 

, . . I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ > . ■ . 'lU- 

• • ■ * ■. , ' . • I .icl- 

. ■ ■ . . \\hoveieiui i..». , '^osc 

to flock into the metropolis, unuei ' eking for uork in hay-mak- 

ing, on the eve of the fcsU\alof St,-Jamcsj and with that motley array they 
~ ‘ “ —'•TJenn consisting of abosc four tliousand men. In 
- ».t- ... Yjjjf num- 

, liimsclfat 

■ ■ , . , , , cr disposed 

to grain) Ui,... ' * < ■ ‘go in anf 

sjstematic operations for the sub>crsion of me : i dn he and 

a few other leaders, animated with sincere tlioiigh deluded patriotic feeling, 
cudearoured to infuse some order into tlicir ranks, and lead them against 
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?i. ‘‘‘ rtntnrU tbr ?v,<i <f th^" itisarxrrtsuji , 

r »'' 1 ‘r^Ajntjt Xu umI ^av\ ♦ Tin* ^unn.rr 

no <^ 5 r? iT < 5 i’fv:n lau v^lu r^H« ] uj?>ai tip 

nvrrAoT ihr vTth v.;^ thn/* K rintviu,: in !u% pntiiotir 

intrntion^. rnnl tUnl.uin;: luni^-^!! tn^xist h* tin* itn?» |n n*h n^* ^.tnf 
of !ns Tftuntn** At lii^ i vrcntton hr « -linif r<l uiartrannn uittrpitliiy mm- 
{m^^urn, n rrivf 1 flm r^anmnnhm of tin* tTnir»)i rT lTu’t.an!» rnnl iHr<l ihr 
viriirn of ^^Uirri't' Inti <h*lti«!rT p/iUiohMn. *l jm i rmruiutt^* rnjnjiiratnrs ^\rio 
firinlonr h upon rmltn^* a foil Ti-rlirUjrr of iln-ir fnojrrb runi prn|Miaiifin^* 
ivs. ?». r t Ijv Ihr jnthri<an« hnuu of ihAmiunmil^ *nn! n hill wri^ <hoi ih nfl^r 
hmtiphi in for tin* hntirr ^npprr^‘^jnn (T Jn*»ntr< f linn *inT iIh* mnipomrv ‘•uk* 
pc^n*.!^! of the n.ihe.’i*' Art in Ift'lrsinK hit h pn^^Nf'd hoJh !lon«e^ vjlh^ 

out any oppoMlion 'Ah 

A frantic arnJ nnmcre-«ful al(ein(it at the a^vn^-inatiou of the Kin;: \\«as^ 
made, in the <rijne }c:ir, hy Colonel iJe-^panl, a revoltiiinnisi of iht? uuM 
danpcroijf rhnrarter, vTio W'^t^ tried, r ondeinned and ex(*eu(ed, 

^*o^\\ilhstandiiI;: the rurr^nutude Cifthe jireparaUou^^ on IujiIi sides', 
* ' ***'* tlic naval operalicui*^ of the first year of the w«tr NMTe incon*iider- 
ahle. Th<! rroin h {leeu \serc \\n{ yii in snrlui state i»f fonvar<inos< a< to ho 
able to leave their harhonrs in lnr;:e U)n^<r<; «atul the rlosfin\'*< of the British 
blockade prevented any con*'idcra!do injtuhcr of ihnacdieil ve^^eN from Ci 5 “ 
taping, usual, the effects of llie ITipli^^h maritime superinrity speedily 
appeared in the succc'^sivc capture of t!ie cuemy\s colonies. St-Lucin and 
Tobago fell into their hands in July, and Deinerara, ISerhirc, ami 
mai ix Essequilio in September. The jdaiUcrs in ibesc sugar islamls wil- 
lingly yielded to the British forces, anticipating from them prolceliou from 
tbeir oven slaves, whom the events in St. -Domingo and Cuadaloupe had 
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given tlicm so much reason to dread, and a share in that lucrative commerce 
ivliich, under the British flag, they could carry on with every part of the 
world, and which the almost total cessation of production in the French 
islands had throwTi almost csclusively into their hands. Some angry dis- 
pnfps broke Out in this year between the British Government and the Local 
1 .1 ■ ^ ■' (hr* latter to contri- 

' : ■ ■ I • ' ■ ■ iry garrison of 

! ' . ■ *cars,in consc- 

■' .'■.■■■ _■ ■■ ■ *■ he waralTordcd 

r ‘ ■{ *. ; ■ ■ *' fleets of France 

and Spain. 

Mntot The first gleam of success came from the Eastern ocean, and what 
Jheciin* remarkable, from the merchant ships of England. ImroC' 
««*- afjpr war was declared, Admiral Linols, with one sail of 

the line and * ' — ‘•'con- 
sequence of com- 
mencement 01 iiusiiiiin-j, .... n the 

Indian Archipelago, capturing detached ships, and doing consiuoraulc da- 
mage to British commerce- Emboldened by this success, he lay in wait for 
|. ’ ..-.1 China fleet, which he espected would prove an easy 

. . {r ' . ■ ■ ‘ : * ' •» ' ,’,1 


. : ■ ‘i: ■ . ■ 5 . . . ■ I 

i ' . ■ ■ I ■ ' ■ ■ s infinite honour saved luc 

valuable propeuy ljjui.. i * .... ‘cstruction- Dismissing the 

r.b, »s, tiou heavily leaden and weaker vessels to the rear, lie made the signal 
for the stronger and better equipped to bear down in succession upon the 
enemy; and so intimidated was the French Admiral by tills gallant bearing 
and vigorous fire, that after a few broadsides he took to flighl, and was 
pursued for above two hours by his commercial victors! This gallant 
action, which confounded the enemy, and saved British property to the 
amount of a million and a half sterling, cvciicd the greatest satisfaction 
throughout the nation (2). Bewards were distributed with an unsparing 
hand by the East India Company to the various commanders and (heir brave 
crews; and the Commodore received the honour of knighthood from his 
Mnicsly's hands. 

.1 — summer on the Boulogne 

•cdmgto (hat destination; but 
f displaj cd by Ihcofliccrsand 
men engaged, Hie. suui.w general very trifling, and boro 

no proportion to the loss sustained by the assailants. The only conquest 
woriby of record made by llie British, cither at sea or land during the year 
ifiOl was tliat of Surinam in the West Indies, which. In the beginning of- 
’ .-•-n-.i in ihe creat Joy of the Inbabiianb, to a military 
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find naval force kept on foot far more roii?i(lrral)lo(j}. TJic cxpcnditiiro 
Welled independent of ike cliargci: of the debt, to no less than b.or»,()()0,0n0,- 
of vvlnch L.-12.000,000 Avas for the current expenditure, and k.l 1,000,000 
for retiring of Exchequer hills. The land troops of the year atnounted, 
inclndiu" 22,000 in India, to above 500,000 men, exclusive of .510,000 
volunteers— an enormous force, cni)ahlo, if properly directed, not only of 
repelling any attempt at invasion, hut interposing xvith decisive eOect in any 
strife Avhichmicht lake place between France and the great military powers 
of the Continent (2). The naval forces also were very considerably augmented, 
there bcinc no less than 100,000 men, inchiding 22,000 tnnrines, voted for 
the scrvicc'of the year, and 83 ships of the line and 300 frigates and smaller 

vessels in commi'^sion. , . , , . . , , , 

But the macnilude of tlicir forces, compared AVilh the mconsidorahlo 
amount of the services rendered by them to the country, ere long revealed 
the secret weakness of the Administration. 11 was in vain to disguise from 
Cfnt^ral the countrv that the public expenditure could not long continue 

a. at the enormous height which it had now reached, and that tmicss 

some advantages commensurate to the sncrilices made wore gained, 
thcnationWusl in the end sink under the weight of its fruitless exertions. 
To the animation, excitement, and hope which generally prevailed at the 
commencement of the Avar, had succeeded the lisllcssncss, exhaustion, and 
discontent which invariably, after a certain interval, folloAV liighly Avroiighl 
and disappointed feeling. The trifling nature of the success which had been 
'^ained, notwithstanding such costly elTorts, diiring the first year of (he con- 
test, produced a very general conviction that Ministers, whatever Ihcirindi- 
vidual rcspcclahililY* or talents might l)c, Avere unequal ns a body to the task 
of steering the vcss'cl of the slate through the slioals and quicksands Avith 
Avhich it Avas surrounded; and in particular, did not possess that Aveight and 


» (l) Tlic receipt niul espetttlilutc of lltc jrar iSOi 


2 >tt)tnl os foUous 

ISj’jKndtfiirrt 

K?tVY« • 1 7, 3 jO, 571 

r*>,yy3.ono 

MilUia. . . • 

Onlnancc, . • * 3,737»OO0 

^llscellaijcous, ..... • * -J/JlTtOOO 

Hxtra tlo • . tl,r> 00»000 

Hxcliequcr Bills, IJ, 000,000 

CitilUhl, . 51)1,000 

Additionnl tlo, 00,000 


L, 53, {>01,574 

Interest of DcBt, fmnlctl anti un* 

ftiutlcd. 20,720,772 

Sinking l*und, 0,430,000 


L.80.770,34G 

If '’ays and j^Uans, 

AVarTaxes, . L.I5, 110,000 

Surplus of Consolidated Fund, • • 5,000,000 

Malt Duty additional, . ♦ . f . 750,000 

' I3uty on rcusinns, etc 2,000,000 

Lottery, 250,000 

Surplus of 1803, 1,370,000 

Loan, Kngland, 10,000,000 

Do. Ireland. 4,500,000 

, Exchequer Bills, 14,000,000 

Annuities Loan 1,150,000 

Permanent Revenue, minus eurplus 

of Consolidated Fund, • » • • 25,305,000 


L.70, 823,000 


—See VarL I)<h* il. 371,355. flMtl 35, and 

, /rrn . /I 1801,584, Jpp. to CUwn , 

(2) James iii. App. T.iMc 13, Ann. 1801, 
577. App. lo Chnin. l^.irl. Deb. ii. 35i, 355. 

Tins force >vns di^lriIiutt(l ns follows 

In Ibe Britidi hies, . . . 120,039 

Colonic.', . . • . . 38,030 

India, ^ 22,897 

Ileiruiting, .... 533 

Militia in Great Britain, , , 109,917 


Bcgulars and Milllin, . . , . ^ . 301,046 

Volunteers in Great Britain, .... 317>00^ 


Total in Great Britain, • . . 016,046 

Irish Volunteers, • • 70,000 


Grand Total, . . . i 718,046 


—See Pari, Deb. i, 1678. and Am, lies. ,80i, 13. 
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eminence in the estimation of foreign states, whicli nas necessary (o enable 
Great Britain |d talc up her appropriate station as tlie leader of the general 
confederacy, >>Inch it nas non etidcnl nas alone capable of reducing the 
Continental poner of France, This feeling -nas strongly increased by the 
complaints nhich generally broke out as to the reduced and inefllcienl stale 
of the natT under the management of Earl St.-Ymeent j and it soon Iieeamo 
r-'tnfiilly evident, from a comparison of the vessels in commission al the 
, ■ ’ •""p* of Hie present war, that this impor- 

■ ■ ■ I-*; ■ 1 ■ ■ dined to a very great degree during 

the interval of peate; u»m * the delusion of a wTctchcd, and in 

the end most cosily economy, the storey on which ihe public salvation do 
pended had been sold and dissipated, to an extent in the highest degree 
alarming. The consef|uence was, that when war broke out Ihe navy was in 
pn unprecedented state of diiapidalion; and from the absence of convojs 
for our merchant fleets, and the neglect to apprise Admiral Rainier and the 
fleets in the East of the breaking out of hostilities by an overland dospalcli, 
many severe losses, which might have been avoided, were sustained by the 

cf 

• • > 1 * — i-r excited liy theso vin- 

■ ■ degree by the alarming 
! ■ ' ■ • le heaUli of the King. 

-James’s 

n,,,i ^ r notices 

'■ J ■' , “’»*uisedSo I* Imalady 

* : ; ' * * ■ ' ■ j s before in such general cons- 
ternation. Gn lilts otda.o.. ; - ! till greater, from the alarming 

posture of public alTalrs, and the general distrust wliicli prevailed as to the 
stabtlUy and eapaetiy of ihc Administralion. But after an intcnal of a fen 
weeks it was announced that the most distressing symptoms had abated. 
On the Sflth Fchmary the Chancellor of the Eichcqucr declared m Parlia- 
ment “ that there was no necessary suspension of tiie Royal functions.” 
On the fith llarch tiic Lord Glianccllor stated in tiic House of herds that 
*'hc hail since conversed with his Majesty, ami that his mental state wnr- 
. I I . I ' (' In cinressjng the rojai as<cnt to several 
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eyes were naOirally lurned to tlial illustrious statesman, wlio liad retired 
only (0 malcc way fora pacific adininislraiion, and could now, in strict accor- 
dance with liis uniform principles, resume the direction of the second war 
with revolutionary France. As usual in such eases the gradual approxima- 
tion of parlies in the House of Commons indicated the conversion of the public 
mind; and it soon hccatnc evident that the Administration was approaching 
its dissolution. On thefuth March matters came to a crisis. .Mr. Pitt made a 
long and elahoratc speech, in the course of which he cominentcd with great 
severity on the maladministration of the royal navy under the present govern- 
ment, and concluded with moving for returns of all the ships in eommission 
co.-.i.tio.. in nOi), 1801, and 1803. Ho was cordially supported by Mr. Fox 
Miuwn." and Mr. Sheridan; and it became evident that a coalition had taken 
place between the Whig and Tory branches of the Opposition. The motion 
was lost by a majority of 70; there being FjO for it, and 200 against it. Hut 
from the character and weight of the men who voted, it was evident that the 
Ministry were rapidly sinking, and that they only retained oHicc till their suc- 
cessors could be appointed, which the unhajipy condition of the King rendered 
a doubtful period (1). In olTccl, their majority went on continually declining; 
and on the 2jlh April, in a question on the army of reserve, it was only 57. 
It was now openly slated by Ministers that they only held ofiicc during the 
continuance of a delicate stale of public affairs ; and the Opposition, seeing 
llieir object gained, suspended all farther attacks till the King’s health was 
jiay ij, isoi. restored; and on the '12lh May, the day after he had appeared in 
public, it was formally announced in the House of Lords that Ministers had 
resigned, and their successors had been appointed (2). 

I^Ir. Pitt l)C- It was at first expected that a coalition was to he formed as the 
basis of the new Administration ; but it was soon discovered, both 
that there was an irreconcilable difference between the opinions of the 
leaders of the dilTcrcnt parties on the chief subjects of policy, and also that 
there were scruples in the royal breast against the admission of Jlr. Fox, 
vi'hich rendered his accession to the Cabinet nearly impracticable. The new 
ministry, therefore, was formed exclusively of Tories ; and a majori ty ofit 
was composed of members of the late Cabinet. The material changes were, 
that Mr. Pitt was First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in room of Mr. Addington ; Lord Melville First Lord of the Admiralty, in room 
of Earl St.-Yincent; and Lord Harrowby Foreign Secretary, in lieu of Lord 
Ilawkesbury (5). Lord Grenville, the able and faithful supporter of Mr. Pitt 
during the former war, declined to lake oflice, assigning as a reason that it 
was formed on too narrow a basis, at a time when the public dangers called 
for a coalition of all the leading men in the stale, to give vigour and unani- 
mity to the national councils; an opinion in which he was joined by a great 
proportion of the men of moderate principles throughout the country. 
Lord Gren. Altliougli Mf. Pitt pFobably judged rightly in constructing his Ca- 
to Mr.p!u““^ binet entirely of men of his own principles, as experience has 
1804 . ' proved that no individual talent, how great soever, can withstand 

the loss of character consequent on an abandonment of principle ; 

and therefore that coalition administrations have seldom any long existence. 

> 

(1 J Pari. Deb. i. 866, 927. Earl ofptalbam, Master General of the Ordnance. 

(2) Alin. Peg. 1804, 80, 84. Pari. Deb. i. 319, Lord Castlereagb, President of the Board of 

409. * Control. 

(3) The new Cabinet stood thus Lord Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Mr. Piu, Premier. Lord Harrouby, Foreign Affairs. 

Duke of Portland, President of the Council. Karl of Camden, War and the Colonies, 

LordLldon, Lord Chancellor. . Lord Mulgravc, Chancellor of the Ducliy of Lan- 

Karlof Westmoreland, Privy Seal, caster. 
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The Vigour aud decision of Mr. Pill’s councils speedily appeared In ihe con- 
federacy ■nhich he formed of ihc Conlincnlal States, on the greatest scale, 
•vijoroo* to stem the progress of French ambition. Nor was the ability 
2 nd energy of Lord Melville less conspicuous m the rapid rcsto- 
ration of the navy from a slate of unexampled decrepitude and 
of theMtf decay to a degree of exaltation and lustre unprecedented c\en 
in Its long and glorious annals. Ever> thing was to he done; for such 
wras the mutilated and shattered slate of the fleet, and to such an extent 
had the spirit of parsimonious reform been earned, that when stores and 
timber were offered at comparatively moderate terms, thej were refused 
hy tbe laic Admiralty, and suffered to be sold to the agents ot the coun- 
try, rather than dcMate from their pernicious economy, c\en m the pur- 
chase of those articles which were in daily consumption. The consequence 
was, that Lord Slehille was compelled to accept the offers of timber, stores, 
and masts, at whatever price the coutraclors clio^e to demand; and 
the savings of one naval administration entailed a quadruple expenditure 
upon that which succeeded it. Hut by strenuous exertions, and at an enor- 
mous cost, the defects were at last made up; the deficiencies were sup- 
plied by the purchase of East India a essels, and by contracting for the repairs 
of others; and the old practice of budding prospectnely for the service of 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ! I ■ ■■ 

Admiralty introduced into every branch of the cud department of the navy 
were soon conspicuous. Instead ofoSG % essels, including 73 of the line, which 

* ■ *' beginning of 1801, there were i73, includ- 

; • in tlic beginning of 1803; 80 vessels of nar, 

. • ■ a few months far adi anted on the stocks ; 

and the nary was already afloat which was destined to carry the thunder of 
the British arms to the shoals of Trafalgar (1) 

* ^ conduct of Lord Melville less beneficial m the cn il rc- 
gulalions introduced for the increase of the comfort and hcilth of 
the sailors. Many admirable practical improvements were esta- 
blished ; many experienced evils removed ; the wives of absent «camcn al- 
lowed to draw a certain proportion of their wages during their absence at the 
nearest harbour toihcir places of residence : many abuses in the food, cloth- 


tunaic. From unacqoamtancc with nautical subjects, they lent too cre- 
, tr> it»A ftf vjsinmrv nroiedoes rcncitcil unsuccessful at- 


Bcforc detailing the political combinations by wbictiiir. l*it( again rcsimi* 
latcd the torpid spirit of the coalition, and brought llu«th,aiul Austria, and 
eventually Prussia, into the great contest of Luropean independence, a sbaht 

(I) W.W.4JY I?. 1»I {« H9t. Itb 
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survey of the political situation and resources of these great military mo- 
narchies, henceforth principals in the strife, is indispensable. 

siuniion of Before the commencement of the Revolutionary war, the revenues 
of Austria, wliich in 1770 amounted to 90,000,000 of florins 
pniln/tint ( R.8,000,000, ) had risen hy the actpiisitions made in Poland and 
moinriiij. elscwlicrc to 106,000,000, or L. 9,800,000. During the war its re- 
venue was increased by the imposition of several new taxes; and it sustained 
no diminution by the peace of Gampo Formio, the Venetian States proving 
more than a compensation for the loss of the Low Coiinlrics. At the peace of 
Lunevillc, the income of Government amounted to 115,000,000 florins, or 
L.10,000,000 sterling ; a sum equal to at least twenty-live millions sterling in 
Great Britain; and with this revenue, which was llie clear receipt of the 
treasury, independent of the expense of collection and several provincial 
charges, they were able to maintain an army of 500,000 men, including 50,000 
magnificent cavalry. Like most of the other European stales, Austria had 
been compelled during the difficulties of former years to have recourse to a 
paper currency ; and the bank of Vienna, established by Maria Theresa in 
1762, was the organ by Avhich this was efTccied. It was not, however, a paper 
circulation, convertible at pleasure into gold, but a system of assignats, pos- 
sessing a forced legal currency ; and Government, in 1797, passed a regula- 
tion prohibiting any person from demanding exchange in coin for more 
than twenty-five florins, or two pounds sterling. During the course of the 
Avar, silver and gold almost entirely disappeared from circulation, and paper 
billets for two and throe shillings Averc in general circulation. A consider- 
able portion of the smaller currency Avas in brass, Avhich Avas issued at double 
its intrinsic value ; and besides this, there Avcrc obligations of various sorts 
of the Government to foreign provinces, bankers, and stales. The debt, in 
all, Avas 200,000,000 florins (L.10,000,000 ) in 1789 ; but at the conclusion of 
the war, in 1801, it amounted to triple that sum. The treasury had been re- 
duced to the necessity of paying the interest in paper currency, and even 
compelling forced loans from its oAvn subjects (1). 
mcnt“nnd ' poHcy of Austria, like that of all other countries Avhich are 
stare poiicj'. governed by a landed aristocracy, is steady, consistent, and ambi- 
tious. It ncA'er loses sight of its objects : yields when it cannot resist, but pre- 
pares in silence the means of future elcA'ation. In no other monarcliy is the 
personal cost of the court so inconsiderable ; a great expenditure is neither 
required to uphold the influence of the croAAii, nor OA^ershadoAV the lustre of 
the nobility. The disposal of all the situations in the army and ciA'il admi- 
nistration, which are at least as numerous, renders the influence of GoA'crn- 
ment irresistible, and enables the Archdukes and Imperial family, Avithout 
injury to their authority, to live rather AAuth the simplicity of private citizens 
than the extraA agance of princes of the blood in other countries. In no part 
of Europe is the practical administration of GoA^ernment more gentle and pa- 
ternal than in the Hereditary Slates ; but in the recently acquired provinces 
the AA'eight of authority is more severely felt, and many subjects of local com- 
plaint liaA'e long existed in the Italian and Hungarian dominions. The popu- 
' lation of the empire, at the peace of Luneville in 1801, Avas 27,600,000; and 
they have given ample proof, in the glorious efforts of subsequent times,both 
of the courageous and patriotic spirit by AA'hich they are animated, and the 
heroic sacrifices of which they are capable (2j. 

U) aaymonrtnnaRolli, Slat, etc rAulrieli. ii. 274, (2) Bign. ii. 270, 274. 

285. lSign.ii.270, 273, 
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Arrti«t Jealous) of Pruseji ^^as, during ilic \cars \flncUfollo\\cdthclre'ily 
pjn^ia of Lunt^ ille, tlic leading pnncipleof the Austrian Cabinet , afccling 


incalculable calamities bad been inflicted on both monarchies, and chc) ncre 
brought to the verge of destruction h) the o\ crlhro'o at Jena Though com- 
pelled frequently to withdra-ft from the alliance Avith England, the) ne\cr 
ceased to look to it as the mam pillar of the confedcnc) for the independence 
of Europe, and rc\erted to the Cahinet of London on c\cr) occasion vhcu 
they took up arms, m the perfect confidence that the) u ould not appl) for 
aid in "lain The natural inclination of the Imperial Cahinet uas to lean for 
continental support on theEussian pt)^^c^, and although this tendency vas 
considerably ^^eakened hy the part which the Cabinet of St -Petersburg took 
With Prussia in arranging the matter of German indemnities, yet this tem- 
porary estrangement soon disappeared upon the arrnal of more pressing 
dangers fl), and they were to he seen contending sidehy side, with heroic 
constancy, on tiic field of Austcrhtr 

The leading persons in the Administration of\icmnat tWs period 
the Count Cobcntzcll, \ icc-Chanccllor of bfiic, and Count 
od Collorcdo, a Cabinet Minister, and intimate friend of the 1 mperor 
The \rchd ukc Charles, whose great militar) abilities had procured for him an 
European repulatjon, was at the head of the war department, but (he powers 
of Co> ernment w ere really in the hands of Cohcntzcil and CoUoredo, and an 
umvorlhy jealous) pTC%ailed of the hero who had more than once pro\cd the 
saMOur of German) Ayoungman, afterwards cclcliratcd in the mostimpor- 
tant tramactious of Europe, M de METiErMCii, InJ already made IiimscK 
distinguished bj bis eminent talents in political alTairs, but bebad not yet 
risen to any of the great offices The general policy of the \iistrian Cabinet at 
this period was rcscracand caution , the empire had hied profusely from the 
wounds of former asars, and required years of reposeto regauuts strength 
and recruit its finances , hut the principles which goaerned its secret rcsotu- 
lions aaere tinchangpahlc,and H was well known to all the statesmen of I n- 
ropc, that many coalition which might he fonbed to restrain (hcamlitionof 
1 ranee, Austria, if success appeared feasible, would 1 car a prominent 
part (:2) 

«f Immense as as the dilTerenco at this period between the sa<tcmo( 
goi ernment of Austria and Prussia Though the latter monarrhy 
Twiirt** m reality only dated from (lie rejgn of frcdcrick the Great, ad 
during the short period a\hich had since elapsed it Iiad made nncxaini if 1 
progrfts The treasure, indeed, aim«sed hv that great warrior and oHa 
prince, had been aiholly dissipated during (he succeeding rtian, but Mh 
WD Icr hi> swaj and that of lus siicce '.or I redcrlck \SiUiam, the mmorfhr 
had made important adianres in Irnltor), wealth, and population If 
wuhdrawlnafrom the alliance against franco fn tr?f,tbe Taf met of 
had surccciJcil in appropriating to H'clfa large jxirtiqn of the sjiollsorrtfl.nd. 

(I t t«i.« 
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•while the Open preference to rrcnch intcrcsls •whioli they evinced for tlie ten 
years which followed the treaty of Basle was rewarded by a considerable 
share of the indemnities 5 in other words, of the spoils of the ecclesiastical 
princes of the empire : and a most important increase of iniluencc, by the 
place assigned to Prussia as the protector of the neutral leagues beyond ft 
fixed line in the north of Germany. During this long period of pacification, 
the industry and population of the country had rapidly increased; a largo 
portion of the commerce of Germany had fallen into its hands, and the whirl 
and expenditure of Avar, so desolating to other states, Avas felt only as in- 
creasing the demand for agricultural produce, or augmenting the profits of 
neutral navigation ( 1 ). 

siatisticai At the death of the Great Frederick in 1780 the population of the 
dfiaiis. monarchy Avas 7,000,000 of souls, and its revenue 51,000,000 tha- 
lers, or. about L.4,500,000 sterling. By the shares obtained of Poland, on 
occasion of its successive dismemberments, and the acquisition ofAnspach, 
Bayreuth, and other districts, its population AVas raised to 9,000,000 ; and 
although the treasure of 70,000,000 thalers, ( L. 10,000,000, } left by the 
Great Frederick, had disappeared, and been conA'crtcd into a debt of 
28,000,000 of thalers, or L.4,100,000, yet this Avas compensated by the in*- 
crease of the revenue, AVliich had risen to 56,000,000 thalers, orL.6,000,000. 
Various establishments had been set on foot at Berlin, eminently calculated 
to promote the interests both of commerce and agriculture. In particular, 
a bank and society of commerce Avere established in that capital, and institu- 
tions formed in the provinces to lend money to the landed proprietors, on 
reasonable terms. By the aid of these establishments, and the eJfect of long 
continued peace and prosperity, the finances of the state Averc in the most 
flourishing condition in 1801 : all the branches of the public scrAuce provided 
for by the. current revenue, and even a considerable progress made in the 
reduction of the debt. The large share of the German indemnities, obtained 
through French and Russian influence by this aspiring poAver, made a conside- 
rable addition to the public resources : the acquisition of 520,000 souls raised 
the population lo 9,500,000 souls, and the increase of 2,375,000 thalers yearly 
revenue sAvelled the income of the public treasury to 58,575,000 thalers, or 
L.G,000,000 sterling; a suiii equivalent, from the value of money, to at least 
ten millions sterling in Great Britain. This revenue, as in Austria, Avas the 
net receipt of the Exchequer, and independent, not merely of the expenses 
of collection, but of various local charges in the different provinces. Tlie re- 
gular army Avas nearly 200,000 strong, bravo, and highly disciplined, but 
not to be compared to the French, either in the experience and skill of the 
officers or in the moral energy which had been developed by the events of 
llieRcAnlution (2J. 

andcourt PruSsiau capital was one of the most agreeable and least ex- 

at Boriin pcHsive in Europe. No'rigid etiquette, no impassable line of de- 
marcation separated the Court from the people : the Royal Family lived on 
terms of friendly equality, not only with the nobility, but the leading inha- 
bitants of Berlin. An easy demeanour, a total absence of aristocratic pride., 
an entire absence of extravagance or parade, distinguished all the parties 
given at Court, at aa Inch the King and Queen mingled on terms of perfect 
equality with their subjects." Many ladies of rank, both at Paris and London, 
spent larger sums annually on their dress than the Queen of Prussia; none 


292, 


( 1 ) Uahl. V. and vl, 3t9, 217, 249. Cign. U. 201, 


(2) Bign. ii. 293, 297. 
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equalled licr in dignity and grace of manner and llie elevated sentiments ^\llh 
•nhich she nas inspired Admiration of her bcautj and attachment to her 
person formed one of the strongest feelings of the Prussian monarchy, and 
nothing contributed more to produce that profound irritation at trance, 
•which in the latter years of the >^ar persadedall classes of its inhabitants, tinn 
the harshness and injustice •with •which hapolton, to •nhom chnalrous feel- 
ings •« ere unknown, treated, in the days of her misfortune, that captivating 
and Iiigh-spirited princess (f) 

{Si rr ^ spirit of economy, order, and w isdom, pervaded all the internal 

d piomirj arrangements of the stale The Cabinet, led at that period bj Ilaug- 
"Witz, but in which the great abilities of Ilardenberg and Stem soon obtained 
an ascendency, was one of the ablest in Europe Its diplomatists, inferior to 


robust rural population, and supported by the admirable sjstcm of limited 
service, was in effect a military school, in •which the whole inhabitants were 
trained to the use of arms, and could be rendered available in periods of 
danger to the public defence In no other of the great powers of Europe 
were the expenses of Government so moderate, or tlie stale capable, in pro- 
portion to its numbers, of bringing so great a number of men into the field, 
anif though no restraint recognised m theory existed upon the authority of 
the sovereign, the wisdom and justice of (he Administration m every depart- 
ment left few just causes of complaint to the people (2) 

Fowitn The established principles of the Prussian Cahmel, under the 
direction of Ilaugwitz, ever sinfc the peace of Basle m 1795, had 
been to keep aloof from the dangers of war, and take advantage, as far as 
possible, of the distresses of their neighbours to augment the lerntor) and 
resources of the monarchy From a mistaken idea of present interest, not 
less than the influence of former rivalry with Austria, they inclined to the 
alliance with France, and derived great temporary benefits from the union, 
both in the accessions of territory which they rccclv cd out of the ccclcsiasitcal 
estates of the empire, and the increase of importance which they acquired as 
the head of the defensive league of the north of Germany 1 utle did they 
imagine, how cv cr, in what a terrible catastrophe that policy was to terminate, 
or anticipalc, as the reward of their long friendship, n seventy of treatment 
to which Austria and Fngland were strangers, even after years of inveterate 
and perilous hostility The lutcrv levv at Mcmcl in 1802, and the open support 
given h) Russia to the Prussian claims m the matter of the indemnities, bad 
already laid the foundation of an intimate personal friendship between 
Frederick T\illiam and tlie I mperor Alexander, but it was as yet rather an 
alliance of policy than affection, and bad not acquired tliewannth which 
jtaftcnvard>rcccivcd at the tomb of the Greai Vrctlcnck, and on the field of 

^ r Russia, under the benignant rule of Vlexandcr, was daily advan- 

cing m wealth, power, and prosperity. Tint illustrious prinre, 
whose disposition was ualurally inclined to cxalici! helms, bad 
licen bred in the exereise of benevolent affections liy Ids tutor. Colonel U 
llarpc, a &wis» by birth and a philanthropist by cbaracicr, unler whovc 
instructions lie had learned to appreciate the glorioyscarfcrwhldi lay 
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hundred of the male population, amounted nominally to aiboYC 
tb. 500^000 men, but from the vast extent of territory winch they had 
to defend, it ^\as a matter of great difficulty to asscmhlo any considerable force 
atone point, especially at a distance from the frouliers of the empirei audm 
the Tvars of 1803 and 1807, IlUSbia never could bring abo\e 70,000 men into 
any one field of battle. In no stale of Europe is ibe difTercncc so great beln cen 


disposal. Dra>,vn, honc\cr, from tho agricultural population, Us soldiers 
were extremely formidable, both from the native strength and the endunug 
courage which they possessed. The slightest phjsical defect was sulDcienl to 
cause the proffered serf to be rejected; and though they embraced the mili- 
tary life with reluctance, and left their homes amidst loud la oienia lions, they 
soon allachcfl ibemsohos to tbeir colours, and uadcuoak. nuh mdaaated 
resolution any scrsiCe, hosV perilous soescr, on which liioy might bo sent. 
The commissariat svas wretched ; the hospital son ice still miserably dcfccthc; 
but the artillery, lliough cumbrous, was numerous and admirably sened, 
and the quality of the troops almost unn> ailed. Accustomed to hardsiups 
from ibcir infancy, they bnouacked without tents on the snow in the coldest 


a*gmnca, that of the Cossacks eight and sixpence, a-jear; hut sucii was the 
patriotic ardour and national enthusiasm of the people, that e>eu on this in- 
considerable pittance they were animated with the highest spirit, and hardly 
ever were known to desert to the enemy. The meanest soldier was Impressed 
wall the belief that Uussia was ultimalcly to conquer (lie world, and that 
the commands of tlic Czar In the prosecution of that great work must Invari- 
ably be obejed, ^VhGU Eenmngscn retired towards Ivoingsbcrg, in the cam- 
paign of 1807, and sought to elude the enemy by forced marches during Ihu 
long lugliis of a Polish winter, thcllussiau murmur at retreat was so itu[fos' 
ingly audacious, although 00,000 men llmndcrcd In close pursuit, that the 
general was compelled to soothe their dissatisfaction by announcing that 
he was marcbing towards a chosen held of battle The disorder consc*jueat 
on Six dajs of continued famine and suffering histanllj ceased, andjojout 
acclamations rent the sky when they received the command to halt, and tltu 
lines were formed, with parade precision, amidst the icy lakes and drifted 
snow of Prcussich Evlau (1). 

iii wnum Enlhusiasilcally bclov cd by his subjects, Alexander had Imiue- 
dialcly on his accession to the throne, abolished the custom of 
alighting from the cjrrhgo when the rojal equipages wc/ometf 
which had excited so much discontcni under his tjramdcal predecessor; l/ut 
the respect of his subjects induced ihcin to coiitinuo the practice, and, to 
avoid sucii a mark of Oriental servitude, he was In ilie habit of dfinug 
about, without guards, in a private chariot. Mamed early hi life 
beautiful Princess 1 hzabeth of Baden, he soon became an Indillcrtnl bus* 
band, but conslanU) kept up the external api caraticcs of decorum, aud re- 
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inaiiied throughout an attached friend to that Princess. More lender cords 
united him to the Countess Narishkin, a Polish lady of extraordinary fasci- 
nation, gifted n'ith all the grace and powers of conversation, for which the 
women of rank in that country arc, beyond any other in Europe, distin- 
guished; and to her inllnence his marked regard for the Polish nation 
through life is, in a great degree, to be ascribed. Immediately upon his ac- 
cession to the throne, he was compelled to select his ministers from the party 
which placed him there; and Pahlen, Pain, and \Yoronzow, were his lirst 
advisers. But though attached from the outset to England,' to whose in- 
fluence he owed his elevation, he was sincere in his admiration for the First 
Consul, and, still directed by the angry feelings of 1799, entered warmly 
into the French project of elevating Prussia at the expense of Austria, in the 
division of the German indemnities. A species of prophetic sympathy united 
him to Frederick ’William, who had ascended the throne about the same 
age, and only shortly before himself; and this was soon ripened into a sin- 
cere attachment, from their interview at ?tlemel in the summer of 1805, and 
contributed not a little to determine Iho subsequent course of events on the 
great theatre of Europe (1). 

Hi. ditrcr- Notwithstanding, however, the high admiration w'hich Alexander 
rrauc'r felt for Napoleon, and the open support which he had given to 
his policy in the matter of the German indemnities, events soon occurred 
Avhich produced first a coldness, and at length a rupture between them. The 
first of these arose out of the tenth article of the treaty of Amiens, which 
stipulated that Malta should be placed under the guarantee of the great 
poAvers, and especially Russia, Austria, and Prussia, No sooner Avas the Avar 
rencAved, than England made the most strenuous exertions to induce the 
Czar to accept the ofiice of mediator betAveen the contending poAvers in re- 
gard to this matter'; and Napoleon could not refuse to accede to the propo- 
sal. After along negotiation, hoAvever, it came to nothing. While Talleyrand 
Avas prodigal of protestations in regard to the sincere desire of the First Con- 
sul to submit to the decision of so magnanimous and Just a potentate, he 
look care to make no concessions Avhatever calculated to restore the peace of 
Europe. The Russian monarch, by his rescript of May 2f, insisted that, as a 
May 24 . i3o3. basis of thc arrangement, the neutrality of the north of Germany 
and the Neapolitan territory should, in the event of Avar, be maintained in- 
violate, in terms of the secret articles of the treaty of 11th October, 1801 (2); 
but hardly Avas this basis laid doAvn, Avhen Hanover AA'as invaded by the 
army of Morlier, and Naples, as far as Tarentum, overrun by that of St.-Cyr. 
toareraHcf consequcncos of this double rupture eventually were thc 
tiie uussian rcvival of the coalition. Russia and France, indeed, easily came 
fiomParis. to au Understanding on the subject of Switzerland, the Czar 
agreeing to leave the First Consul undisturbed in his usurpation over the 
Helvetic confederacy, provided he Avould not interfere in his arrangements 
concerning the Ionian Isles; but on other and more vital points it Avas soon 
discovered that their pretensions Avere irreconcilable. Napoleon proposed 
that Malta should be garrisoned by Russian troops for as many years as should 
be deemed necessary ; Lampedosa be ceded to Britain; SAvitzerland andllol- 
Juncis, i8o3 land evacuated by the French troops; and the acquisitions of 
France in Italy recognized by England. The British Government, on the other 
hand, offered to submit all their differences with France to the decision of 
Alexander, and insisted that the evacuation of Hanover and the north of Ger- 
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many should be a part of the arrangement , but to this he positively refused 
to accede This matter ^^as soon ^^armly taken up by the Russian Cabinet, 
especially after the occupation of Cuxha\en by the Ircncli troops, and the 
closing of the Elbe and the “SVeser to British vessels, — measures utterly sub- 
versive of the neutrality of Germany , and m which the Duke of Oldcnhcrg, 
brother m law to the Emperor, whose icrnlorics were next threatened by 
Gallic in^asjot}^ was in an especial manner inicrcslcd The conlmuod occu- 
pation of Tarentum by the French troops also irritated the Russian Cabinet, 
as well as the failure to prov ide an indemnity to the King of Sardinia for lua 
continental dominions, as stipulated in the same treaties , and to such a 
lieiglit did the mutual exasperation arrive, that, before the cud of 1S05, 
Jl Markolf, the Russian ambassador, v\as rccciicd with so much indigmt), 
in a puhhc audience, by the First Consul, that he was recalled, and M D Ou- 
bnl, the charge d’affaires, alone left at the French capital (1) 

Prussia at first warmly seconded Russia in its remonstrances 
fVout by against the occupation of the north of Germany, and especially the 
levying of heavy requisitions on Hamburgh and the Elector of 
iuoo«r llcssc Casscl by the French troops But ^apol^on threw out a lure 
to the Cabinet of Berlin, v\lucli speedily caused its efforts m that direction to 
slacken lie directed his diplomatic agents at that capital to drop hints, that 
possibly the electorate of Hanoi cr might, lu the ci cut of Prussia withdrawing 
her opposition to trance, be incorporated with her monarchy , and tliough 
the Prussian Ministers did not venture to close at once with so scandalousan 
aggression, yet, 
partly by a wis 

troops, they pro, , 

viliich should be occupied till a general peace by those of the Prussian 
July Jo «8o3 monarch) ^apol^.on declined to accede to such an arrangement, 
but offered, on condition of an alliance, offensneand dcftnsnc, being en- 
tered Into With France, to cede in pcrjicluity Hanoi cr to that power Prussia 
Hov isoj. had the virtue or the prudence to resist this insidious offer, and 
reverted to the proposal that the trench troops should retire from the north 
of Germany, and the First Consul should respect the neutrality of the empire, 
and that, iii consideration of this, Prussia should engage that, during the 
continuance of the war, trance should neither be attacked by Germany, nor 
across Germany Hus proposition, however, by no means suited the great 
designs which Napoleon had already formed of forcing all the neutral powers 
into a general confederacy against England, and, in cotiscipicncc, (he negotM- 
Uon ftU to the ground, leaving only the Prussian Cabinet, unhappily for 
Itself, V secret doirc for the possession of the Hanoverian states, winch Ion© 
prevented them from joining m the general league against trench usurpa* 

Don/-) 

Matters were m this stale when the arrest and execution of the DUS’* 
d Fnghicn excited an unanimous ftchng of horror tlirough t uropc, and urn- 
vcrsally overwhelmed the trench partisans by the mdieuaiio i winch it i re* 
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Immense (Juced ill Gvei’y virtuous mind. The impulse given by this deed, 
tSdby not less impolitic than criminal, to the fermenting elements of a 
tlirDuKe“^ coalition against France, was very great. The Court of St.-Petersburg 
MMch'ai"' naourning on the occasion, and sent orders to all 

1804 . ' its diplomatic ministers at foreign courts to do the same; that of 

Stockholm followed the example; and M. D’Oubril, on the part of his Imperial 
Majesty, presented an energetic remonstrance on the occasion, both to the 
Diet at Ratisbon and the Cabinet of the Tuileries. This produced a vigorous 
reply from the First Consul, written in his usual powerful manner, but with 
so little circumspection, that it Avas evidently calculated to Aviden instead of 
closing the breach already existing betAveen the tAVO poAvers. “The com- 
plaint of Russia on this matter,” said he, “ leads one to ask whether, Avhen 
England meditated the assassination of Paul, and it Avas knoAvn that the pro- 
posed assassins Avere within a league of the frontier, the Russian Government 
could have had any hesitation in seizing them. A war, conducive, as any 
struggle between France and Russia ever must be, to no other interests but' 
those of England, Avill never be voluntarily undertaken by the First Consul; 
but commence it who will, he Avould prefer it to a state of things derogatory 
in the slightest degree to the equality subsisting betAveen the Great PoAvers. 
He claims no superiority over them, but he Avill submit to no degradation. 
He interferes Avith none of the measures of the Russian Cabinet, and he 
requires a corresponding forbearance on their part;” Similar explosions took 
place betAA^een the diplomatic agents of the tAVO powers at the Diet of Ra- 
tisbon; and resolved to have the lead in provoking a rupture, if it should 
arise, Napoleon sent instructions to his Ambassador, General Iledouvillc, to 
quit St.-Petersburg in forty-eight hours, and leave only a Charge d’Affaires 
there. “ KnoAV,” said he, “ as your final instructions, that the First Consul 
has no desire for war, but he fears no human being (1).” 

' jiarcii 24, As a sort of counterpoise to the powerful feeling excited against 
them by the tragic fate of the Duke d’Enghien, the French Govern- 
Thc i-iciicii ment, shortly after that catastrophe, published, by means of 
cnacavoms Recniei' the head of the police, the particulars of some steps taken 
falsifying to\\^ards effecting a counter-revolution in France by the British 
proceedings Government,- in which Mr. Drake, their accredited envoy at the 
at stui„ard. Qourt of Bavax’ia, und Mr. Spencer Smith, the Charge d’Afiaires at 
the Electoral Court of Wirtemberg, Avere the chief agents. They made a very 
great handle of that transaction, and endeavoured, by a forced and unnatural 
construction of the expressions employed by these gentlemen in their instruc- 
tions to the leaders of the malecontent party in France, to make it appear 
that their object Avas not merely a counter-revolution, but the assassination 
of the First Consul; but a simple quotation of the expressions used, as given 
in their OAvn report, is sufficient to demonstrate that this Avas not the case, 
and that nothing Avas aimed at but the subversion of the existing Government; 
a project in Avhich it was never supposed diplomatic characters Avere forbid- 
den to enter toAvards poAvers in hostility AVith their country, and in which 
almost all the ambassadors of France, throughout the revolutionary Avar, 
Avere actively engaged ( 2 ). It clearly appeared, hOAvever, that though Avell 

( 1 ) State Papers, 614, Ann. Reg. 4304. Bign.iii. olnaiiiing knowledge of the plans of the enemy. 
*131), 4 il. For this puipobc it is of ihc uVmost consequence lo 

\2) Mr. Drake’s instructions to liis agents are hegin by establishing a correspondence with the 
Ihus ghen in the official report by the French different bureaus for obtaining information as to 
police Art. 2. The principal object in view the plans going forward, both for the exterior a^ul^ 
being the ovcclhrnw of the present Government, one the interior. 7. To gain over t’ ^cd i 

of tlic chief means of accompHshing this is by powder naillS; so as to be 
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of Drake and Spencer Smilh, had been regularlj transnuiied, as fast a> it 
took place, to the police of Pans; and that their principal correspondent in 
that city, M. Mthu de la Touche, \s as hirosclf an agent of the police, cniploj cd 
to tempt the British emojs into this perilous enterprise (1). But that neither 
the British Go\ernmcnt nor Ihcir diplomatic agents eicr entertained any 
projects of assassination against the First Consul, or anj other means of 
aniiojancc but those of open hoatihiy, is admitted by ilic person in the world 
who had the best opportunity of information on tins subject, the prnatc 
secretary of hapohon ImnseU (2J, and u is diHicuU to see how the First 
Consul could object to diplomatic characters in other countries engagms m 
attempts to overturn re\olulionary Governments in hostility with their own, 
when his own brother Joseph, during his embassy at Home, was, with fus 
knowledge and authority, acU\ ely engaged m the conspiracy w Inch ov cryiriicd 
llic Papal CovernmeDt in 1797; and the French Ainhasaador at Icnicc, in 
1790, took so active a part m the democratic conspiracy which led to the 
destruction, by his means, of that ancient Ilepuhhc (o). 

^ Tho publication of the details of this ahoriiv e attempt at a counter 
toindjmt revolution m France, winch were officially communicated to the 
Mbjm" whole Foreign Amhasisadors at Pans, led to answers from all the 
members of that body, which arc curious, as evincing llic different degrees 
of subjection m winch the Luropcau polcn talcs were then kciiihy Hie trench 
j-iilcr^ The answer of the Uussian Ambassador was evasive, amounting to 
nothing but a declaration tu favour of tho rights of nations; that of tho 
Austrian equally ambiguous; hut those of Prussia aud all tho lesser powers 
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■were more or less an echo of the sentiments of the French Government on 
the occasion, and clearly indicated the paramount ascendency exercised over 
their minds by the ruler of its military force (1). Lord Hawkeshury, as the 
olBcial organ of the British Government, also published a manifesto on the 
subject, ■which was followed by an answer from Talleyrand on the part of the 
French Cabinet^ but The interest of these manifestoes was soon obliterated 
in the whirl of more important events, arising out of the ceaseless advance 
of French ambition (2). 

notc'pre- Tliis attempt on the part of the French Government to turn aside 
D’Oobn/ ® portion of the odium which attached to them throughout Europe 
ofRuLa‘“^‘ in consequence of the violation of the territory of Baden and 
to Kapoliion. murder of the Duke d’Enghien, was attended with very little suc- 
cess. The Russian Cabinet, now fully wakened to a sense of the 
imminent danger arising from the evident resolution of the First Consul to 
extend his power over the whole Continent, and feeling the personal slights 
put upon the Emperor Alexander in the correspondence of Napoleon, Avere 
resolute in demanding satisfaction; and on the 2Ist July a most important 
note was presented by M. D’Oubril, which at once announced the basis of a 
new coalition against France. In this able document it Avas stated that no 
Government could behold Avith indifference the dreadful bloAV given to the 


(1) Slate Papers. Ann. Ueg. lao-i* 630, 638. 

April, 3o, (2) Lord Uawkesbury observed, in 

i8o4. tbe British note, “ That his Majesty's 

Government should disregard the feelings of such 
of the inhabitants of France as are juslly discon- 
tented with the existing Government of that countiy: 
that he should refuse to listen to their designs for 
delivering that country from the degrading yphe of 
bondage under which it groans, or to give them 
aid and assistance, so far qs those designs arc fair 
and justifiable, would be to refuse fo|fiIling those 
duties which every wise and just Government owes 
to itself and to the ivorld in general, under cir- 
cumstances similar to the present. Belligerent 
powers have an acknowledged right to ayail them- 
selves of all discontents that may exist in countries 
with ^yhich they mqy bp at warf The exercise pf 
that right, even if in any degree doubtful, would 
be fu|Iy sanctioned in the presept law, not only by 
the present stale of the French nation, but by the 
conduct of the Govexnmcnt of tbat country, whicb, 
sinep. the cqmipenceincnt of the present war, lias 
constanlly kept up communications with the disaf- 
fected in the territories of his Majesty, and has as- 
sembled at the present mpinent on the coast of 
France a corps of Irish rebels, destined to second 
lUem in their designs against that pait of the United 
Ikingdipn. Ip {he applieptior) of these principle^, 
his Majesty hqs commanded me to clcpjqr^', besides, 
that his Go^crumenL have ne\cr authorized a single 
pet which coidd not stand |he tost of Ihe strictest 
principles of jasticpi and of usages recognized and 
practised in all ages. If any Minister, acci edited at 
a foreign Gpurb has Kept up corfcspondcpce wilb 
persons resident in Fiance, with a view to obtain 
inlormalion as to the designs of the French Govern- 
incntj or for any other legitimate purpose, hq fiqs 
done polhing more than wha^ Mir^isters, under 
bimilar circumstances, have always been considered 
as lia\uig a right to do, and much less |ban \hG 
ministers and romumrcial agents of France hpvc 
towards lUo disaffected in his Majesty *:> territories.'* 
^1 Tp this it \va^ replied by M. Talley- 
' rand, ** Iq every country, and in 

every ago, the ministry of diplomatic agents has 
uccii bold in \cneration among men ; ministers of 
peace, organs of conciliation, their presence is an 
augury* of wisdom, justice, and happiness. Lngland, 


on the contrary, wishes tbat Its diplomatic agents 
should he the promoters of plots, the agents of 
troubles, the conespondeuts of vile spies,* and pro- 
fligate emissaries : it charges Ihem to foment sedi- 
tions, to provoke apd reward assassination, and 
pretends to cover these infamous proceedings with 
the respect and inviolability that belongs to the 
ministers of kings and the pacificators of nations. 

* Diplomatic agentii,* says Lord llawkcsbury, * arc 
nqt permitted to conspire in the countiy where they 
reside against the Jqws qf that country, but they are 
subject to no such restriction, in rcgaid to the states 
for which they are not acci edited.* Admirable 
restriction I Europe will bp covered with ctmspira- 
cies, but the defenders of public right will have no 
cause of complaint; spiqo distance \YiU always 
Intervene between the chief couspiratof and his ac- 
complices ; Lord Ilawkcsbury's miiiislers will pay 
jtlie Climes wliigh l|iey instigate; but they will haye 
^ufficipot deference to appearances to avoid being 
at once their instigators and witnesses. Such 
maxims are the height of hypocrisy and audacity : 
never did government make ao baiefaccd a sport of 
the opinion of cabinets, and the conscience of na- 
tions. The Emperor is rcsoI>ed to put a stop to 
proceedings so fatql to humanity ; and you are 
therefore invited lo cumniuni cate tp your Govern- 
ment, that the French Governincut wilt not recognize 
the English diplomacy in Europe, until the English 
Cabinet shall cease to charge its ministers with 
w.ulike commissions, qnd rcstiain them tp llieir 
proper functions.** It is curious to recollect tbat 
this tirade, whicb proceeds entirely upon the fnlso 
assumption that the British envoys were implicated 
in plots for assassination, emanated from Kapoleou 
and Talleyrand, who directed Joseph Bonepartc, ia 
1797, tq rcvplulionizo Boiqo, the very state at which 
he was the ambassador pf iho French Ucpublic.— 
See State Papeis, Ann* /leg 1804, 602, aud Duaias, 
X. 279*280. A similar attempt was iqqdc by the 
Friuce of Peace lo charge Mr. Frerc, the English 
amha^^sador at Madrid, with ha>ing let fall in con- 
versation. somq qxprcsiiioqs favourable to the assas- 
sination of ^’^ippleoii ; but this immediately* drew 
forth a positive and indignant denial from that 
gentleman, and, from the degraded character of the 
Spanish favourite, obtained no credit ia Europe— p, 
ScQ Awu licg* 1805> I2i-125. 
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iudcpendence and sccurUy of nations by Uie recent arrest and execution of 
Ibo Duke d’Englucn ; Ibat Russia, by the peace of Tcsclicn, engaged to 
guarantee and mediate the German empire, and m that character was not 
only entitled, but bound to interfere m that matter ; that, desirous lo ci- 
imguish the flames of w ar, she had since proposed lo act as mediator beiw cen 
France and England, but was not accepted : that since the renewal of the 
war the French Got ernmenthad evinced a determination to disregard all the 
rights of neutral powers, bj marching its troops to the coasts of the Adriatic, 
and levy mg contribution on, and taking inlhlary possession of the Ilansc 
Towns, though these states had no comicciion whatever with the depending 
contest: that Portugal and Spam had been compelled (o purchase iheir 
neutrality by enormous pecuniary sacrifices . that Switzerland, Holland, and 
great part of Italy were mere French provinces, one part of the German 
empire was occupied by the French troops, and lu another arrests were com- 
iniUcd by French detachments, in open violation of the law of nations ; that 
Russia had no wish lo interfere in the internal affairs of trance, but neither, 
could she remain a passive spectator of ilie successive trampling under foot 
of all the weaker slates of Europe by its armies; nor could she overlook the 
insult offered to lus Imperial Alajcsty in alludmg to the death of his father, 
and advancing a totally groundless charge, m relation to that matter, against 
Great Britain, whom t ranee never rcascs lo calumniate, merely because she 
IS at war with it The note concluded by declaring that M. DOubril had 
. ■ ■■ ■ . ■ . . ■ Pans unless the 

' . ■ ■ ■ I ,1 the fourth and 

. . ■ ■ ■ ■ t,:hc French troops 

should be ordered to evacuate the kingdom of Aajilcs, and having douc so, 
Its Government should engage to respect ilic neutrality of that power during 
the remainder of the war. 11 That, m pursuance of the second article of the 
same treaty, the Vrencli Government should agree m future lo act in clo>c 
concert with his Imperial Majesty for the scttlemciU of the affairs of the Ita- 
lian peninsula. III. That he should engage, m conformity with the sixth 
article of the same com cntjoii, and the promises so often repeated to ftu'^'ia. 


the North of Germany, and undertake lo respect Strictly m future the neu- 
trality of Cermame confederacy (1) ” 

T>ur,«iiMi( Huv^ just and conformable to the letter as well as the spirit of 
preceding treaties thcsc demands may liavc been, it was hardly to 
be cvptcted that the tirst Consul would accede to (hem, or permit lran«? 
openly to recede before Russia, and it is therefore probable thatm making 
this demand in such peremptory terms the Ruwan Cabinet bad it m view W 
cslablidia basts on winch, at some future period, they might found the re- 
sumption of hostilities M Talley rami answered the note on the -dlh of 
sinic month, and dtcUretl, “ Whenever the Court of llussn shall fnlhl iho 


the third article of the same treaty, wlucli provides tlut Uic two co«iU«(»f*i 
parlies slull not suffer ibor icsjiccUve sul jccls to mamum any coricsj-va- 

(ij SUK Aea-ft'j itVkSU 
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dence, direct or indirect,. with the enemies of the two states; a wise proyi- 
sion, which has been totally neglected by the Imperial Ambassador, M. Mark- 
off, the true author of the disunion and coldness between the two powers, 
and who, during his residence. at Paris, has even gone so far as to lend the 
asylum to which henvas entitled td the hired agents of England. Was the 
mourning assumed by the Russian Court for a man whom the French trir ‘ 
bunals had condemned for having conspired against the safety of the First 
Consul, conformable to: the letter or, spirit of this article? The French Go- 
vernment demands the execution of the ninth article of the secret conven- ' 
tioh, in which the two contracting parties mutually guarantee the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of the Seven Isles, and that no foreign troops shall 
remain; a stipulation evidently violated by Russia, since she has continued 
to retain her troops there; reinforced them in an ostentatious manner; and 
changed the government of the country without any concert. Finally, France 
claims the execution of the eleventh article of the same treaty, which evi- 
dently requires that, instead of evincing a spirit so unduly partial to Eng- 
land, and rendering itself perhaps the first auxiliary of its ambition, Russia 
should unite with France to consolidate a general peace, and re-establish a 
just equilibrium in the different parts of the world, to secure the liberty- of 
the seas (1).” ^ ■ ' ' ’ . ' ' 

Farther me- The same, "dews were more fully unfolded in a subsequent me-' 
morial presented by M. D’Oubril to the French Cabinet on August 
28th. The Russian minister there loudly complained that the. Ifing of Sar- 
dinia, stript of all his continental dominions by the union of Piedmont to 
France; still remains without the indemnity so often promised by France ; 
that the King of Sardinia and the North of Germany are still oppressed by the 
burdensome presence of the.Frencli troops : that the whole of Italy has been 
changed by the innovation of the French Government, without any concert 
with his Imperial Majesty; and. replied to the charge of the< Cabinet of the 
Tuileries, founded on the ninth article of the secret convention, “ That if the 
Russian troops have a second time occupied the Ionian islands, it is with the 
consent of the Ottoman Porte, at the request of the inhabitants, and in 
virtue of a previous concert with'France. The Emperor only aw'aits the in- 
telligence of his Charge d’ Affaires’ departure from-Paris to intimate to the 
FrencR mission to quit his capital. . lie beholds with regret ^ the necessity 
under which' he is laid of suspending his relations with a Government which 
refuses to perform its engagement; but he will ireihain in that suspensive 
position, which , it lies on the French Government to convert if it pleases 
into one of open hostility.” This note remained without any answer ; and on, 
the day following, M.' D’Oubril received his passports, with the intimation," 
however, that if was expected he would not cross the frontier till he received 
intelligence that the French Charged’ Affaires had left the Russian territories, 
and iie remained' accordingly at Mayence.' War was not yet openly pro- 
claimed between the two empires, but it could hardly- be said that peace 
existed; and its open declaration was evidently postponed only for a con- 
venient opportunity (2). And when the accession ofNapole'on to the imperial 
throne was notified to the Court of S^. -Petersburg, the Emperor refused to 
recognize his new title, even after it had been acceded to by the sovereign 
whose, dignity it appeared 'more .immediately to affect, the Emperor of 
Austria. > " > ’ ' 

(0 stale Papers. Ann. IVcff. 1804, CiS, 650. (2) Slate Papers. 'Ami. Reg. 1801, 951, 953. 

Bign. iii. 452, 454. Oum, xt. Mliiy .jj, 
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co\ite troops across tUe north ofCcrmaaj and, on condition that the French 
troops m the electorate of Uauorer should not he augmented, and that the 
harden of the war should not be laid upon the neutral states of that part of 
the empire, Prussia agreed to maintain a strict neutrality, and not to permit 
the march of Russian or any other foreign troops across her tcmloncs In 
return for these concessions, winch, though not so e^ttensne as he desired, 
were yet of great moment to the French Emperor, hapoUon openly pro- 
claimed, both in his diplomatic relations, and m the oQicial columns of the 
Moniteur, lus inclination to augment the strength of Prussia (1), and Uis m- 
tciition not to let any pretensions of France upon IIano\cr stand in the way 
of the tcmtonal aggrandizement of that power 
A«w» A change which occurred at this period ;n the Prussian Ministry 
was looked to by the diplomatists of Europe as likely to lead to a 
"" material alteration in iL> foreign policy , hut it was not attended at 
chMn first w ilh the effects w Inch w ere anticipated Count llaugw lU, w ho 
for ten years had been the chief director of its diplomatic relations, and w hoso 
leaning towards the French alliance had been conspicuous throughout the 
whole of his administration, retired to lus estates m Silesia, and the chief 
direction of affairs fell upon Haro'S If vnoEMttRC, a statesman of great ability, 
'who was known to lie decidedly ho!>tile to the revolutionary principle, thc^ 
devastating effects of which lie liad had ample opportunities of appreciating 
m the course of lus diplomatic career, and whose mclmalion towards the 
English and Russian alliance, already warmly espoused hy the Queen, was 
expected to produce important effects on the fate of northern Europe The 
new minister, how c\ cr, proceeded at first lu Uic footsteps of lus predecessor, 
the negotiation for the occupation of llauDvcr, if not hj Prussian, at least by 
Saxon or Hessian troops, instead of hrcnch, was resumed, though without 
success, a^ ^apol6)n shewed an invincible repugnance to (luitiiug his liold 
of that important part of the German territory , hut tiic jealousy of Prussia 
was allayed by a renewed promise, that the french troops in that electo- 
rate should not exceed thirty thousand men, on condition of which the 
King engaged that they should not be disquieted from the side of bis domi- 
nions {i) 

•nrjtt. \n event, however, soon occurred, which pul the independence 
of Prussia to the test, and afforded the measure of the extent to 
which Its Cahmcl was disposed to sacrifice its pretensions to the 
Kaskovti. rank of an independent power to llic ascendency of the French 
Jjjj. George Unraholdt, tljc English Minister at Hamburgh, 
was seized at his country villa wiililn the territory of (hat free city, on the 
night of the ^ih Octol^r, in virtue of an order for arrest, signed by the 
f rcuch Minuter of Police at Parts, and forwarded without delay to that 
capital, where he was lodged in tho Temple, and all lus pajurrs submitted to 
ibc inspection of the french Cusrrumcnt Ttas violent proceeding was not 
only a fiagrant violation of the law of nations, m the jicrson of the jccre- 


ten years between the two jowrrs It j roJucevl a very great setivition at 
Urho. Tbc ivirly hostile to Uic french alliance lej rcKRied it as a grievous 
»b(j,ht Upon the honour of Prussia, and »uth as if unredresaed would for ever 

Atuuaii iwblit Ui. M ti. 
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manufactures In return for these concessions, and in order to enable the 
Swedish Goiernmcnt to put StraUund m a respectable stile of defence, a 
subsid) of L 80,000 was promised by England If these provisions did not 
amount to any act of open Iioslihty against h ranee, the j at least dcmonstnilcd 
dial Sweden was not disposed to cuter into the projects of the Emperor Iva- 
poldon for the exclusion of British commerce from the Continent of Eu- 
rope (I), a disposition which amounted in his estimation to a declaration of 
war against the French empire 

A-t the lime that Sweden was thus giving the first example of a decided re- 
sistance to France, the Ottoman empire albo adopted a peremptory lone on 
the same subject nclaming sliU a lively recollection of the evils they Iiad 
sustained in consequence of the unprovoked attack of Aapolcou on Lgjpt, 
ilicy refused to recognize him as Emperor, and Marshal Brunc, the tnnch 
Ambassador alConstantmoplc, after six months of vain attempts atncgoln- 
lion, was compelled to quit that capital, which fell entirely into the Viewsof 
the Uussian parly (2) 

ff "tv hile the northern and eastern pow ers w ere thus gn mg wgns of 
iwwrrio approaching hostility to b ranee, hapolfon was unceasingly evtend- 
^ uig Ills gra«p over the Italian peninsula Bj a treaty w ith the Li- 
gurian Bcpufalic, of October 20, the whole resources of Genoa w ere pheed at 
the disposal of trance, and that magnificent harbour became a great V tench 
naval station in the ilcJitcrrancan The Emperor engaged to procure aJims- 
sion on favourable terms for the fagurian manufactures mio (he states of 
Piedmont and Panm, and to cause its pav illon to be respected by the Barbary 
powers, m return for which he obtained six thousand sailors, and i/io fne 
uscofftic arsenals, fleets, andharbouts of the Uepubhe Napolt^onunmcdiatcly 
took measures for the construction of ton ships of the Imc at Genoa **lbjs,” 
sa^s the Frcndi historian, “ was m eflcci an appropriation of Genoa to 
1 ranee, the \ct of Incorporation which soon after followed of this Uepubhe 
with the french empire was hut a public proclamation of what thm took 
place (5) , 

^ H fide negotiations of such moment were taking place in the ili- 
plomallc bodj lUrougUout Euro\ic, amt cvi.ry llivug conspired to 
indicate an approaching rupture of the most terrible kind, Aapofcoti was 
actively engagtd m measures calculated to rouse the spirit and heighten the 
enthusiasm of his own sutqccts On the 1 (th liiiy, Kic anniversary of the 
J. 7 i »k>* taking of the Basilic, llic inaUg,uralion of Uic legion of Honour took 
plate with aU hwapnaWc pomp vn \ht> '•plciwft \ thwrth of the Invalided at 
Pans, hudt Iq loms \1V , and on the same da v the cro>M^ of honour of (hat 
body were distributed hv tlie general, m all the camps and garrisons of the 
ciupirt The profound i obey of Napoleon was here smgularl) couq ifuouq 
hi selecting the aimivirsar) of thcfir>t victory of the Itcvotuii >ii for the i»- 
lal lisbincut of an Instiluhon ralculalcJ ioictivc the ilistiiutM m which it 
was its chief object to alK)lbh,an 1 hlcii Ihig in Iho put (ic iiiliid ifie rtcolht- 
lion of Uepubhean irmnq h w ith the islitieo and the as> jcutions w Inch were 
most hkily to recall the q lendour of the mouarrlq. 

(•■i tv. \l the same time that this aj parent lionugo to ItcjiufihcAii | rm- 
ciplcs was paid at Tan*, « mras are of all otUtis the ino»i drsuucUvc t» vtal 
frctslomwas rainctl into cfTrct lu the resiorallon of the llmmry of 
with the crafty 1: uuchc* ag-ln at h* head 


{i\ tit* i» It Vi r»t ml 
( ) IhtM. »!. Vi, <1 
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Shortly after the conclusion of this important ceremony in the capital, the 
Emperor repaired to the head-quarters of the grand army at Boulogne, and 
there, on the IGlh August, the aunivcrsary of the fete of his tutelar saint, a 
spectacle of the grandest and most imposing kind took place. Marshal Soult 
April ifi, 1801 . received orders to assemble the whole troops iu the camps at Bou- 
logne and Montreuil, nearly 80,000 strong, on the slopes of a vast natural 
amphitheatre, situated on the western face of the hill on which the Tower of 
Cajsar is placed, lying immediately to the eastward of the harbour of the 
Bou homier of these towns. In the centre of this iunphilheatre a throne 
lo^nc.' was placed, elevated on a platform of turf, at the summit of a 
flight of stops. The immense body of soldiers were arranged in the form of 
the rays of a circle, emanating from the throne : the cavalry and artillery, 
stationed on the outer extremity, formed the exterior band of that magni- 
ficent array; beyond them, a countless multitude of spectators covered the 
slope to ilie very summit of the hill. TIic bands of all .the regiments of the 
army, placed on the right and left of the throne, were ready to rend the air 
with the sounds of military music. At noon precisely, the Emperor ascended 
the throne amidst a general salute from all the batteries, and a flourish of 
trumpets unheard since the days of the Romans : immediately before him 
was the buckler of Francois I while the crosses and ribbons wliich were to be 
distributed were contained in the helmet of the Chevalier Bayard. IBs bro- 
thers, ministers, and chief functionaries, tlie marshals of the empire, coun- 
sellors of state and senators, the stall' of the army, its whole generals and field 
officers, composed the splendid suite by which he was surrounded. Amidst 
their dazzling uniforms the standards of the regiments were to be seen ; some 
new and waving with yet unsullied colours in the sun : many more torn by 
shot, stained with blood, and black with smoke; the objects of almost super- 
stitious reverence to the warlike multitude by which they were surrounded. 
The Emperor took the oath first himself, and no sooner had the members of 
the Legion of Honour rejoined “ Wc swear it,” than raising his voice aloud, 
he said, “ and you, soldiers, swear to defend, at the hazard of your life, the 
honour of the French name, your country, and your Emperor.” Innum- 
erable voices responded to the appeal, and immediately the distribution of 
the decorations commenced, and the ceremony was concluded by a general 
review of the vast army, who all defiled in the finest order before the throne, 
where they had just witnessed so imposing a spectacle fl). 

aMhcBcfca" ^^icf of sucli u host might be excused for deeming himself the 

tniauwhe sovereign of the earth ; but an event was approaching, destined to 
. >niii5tofit. teach the French Emperor, like his great predecessor Canute the 
Dane, that there were bounds to his power, and that his commands were 
limited to the element on which his army stood. It Avas part of the pageant 
that a naval display should take place at the same time, and the eyes of Napo- 
leon and his Minister of Marine, M. Deeres, were anxiously turned, tow’ards 
the close of the ceremony, to the headlands round which it Avas expected the 
vanguard of the flotilla would appear. In effect, they did make their appear- ' 
ance at four o’clock ; but at the same momenta violent' tempest arose, the 
wind blew Avith terrific violence, and several of the vessels, in the hands of 
their inexperienced mariners, Avere stranded on the beach. This untoward 
accident, though, practically spealdng, of little importance, Avas yet in the 
highest degree mortifying to Napoleon, arriving as it did on such an occasion, 
in presence not only of his oavu troops, but the English cruisers, and cha- 
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ractcnslic as U ^sas of the impassable limits \ihich the la^-s of nature had 
placed to his poM cr He retired chagrined and out of humour for the rc»io{ 
the day , all the magnificence of bis military display could not console him 
for the rude manner m which he had been reminded, at the highest point of 
its splendour, of his weakness on the other element, which required to he 
subdued before bis dreams of universal dominion could be realized (I) 
}o*a7V««r ofhapolCon w as celebrated in the other harbours of 1 ranee 

by the completion of works of more durable utility, but e\cry 
where with the same enthusiastic feeling At Cherbourg it w as signalized by 
discharges of artillery from the battery placed on the great sea dykciutcndcd 
to break the fury of the waves which roll into that harbour,— a work begun 
by the unfortunate Louis XYl and noiv completed by Ins illustrious succes>sor. 
At Antw crp the rejoicings w ere equal! j sincere se> eral smaller > esscls w ere 
lanchcd on the occasion, and alrcad) its basins in a great slaio of forward- 
ness, three ships of the line and a frigate almost completed, and immense 
preparations m the arsenals and dockyards, allcstcd the impulse which the 
genius of the Emperor, in a single year, had given to the naval resources of 
I ranee Two dajs after the fCle the Euglish cruisers stood into the harbour 
of Boulogne, and a heavy cannonade took place between them and the front 
line of the French flotilla Aapokon, i i * ’ 

Brucss, was a spectator of the combat, ‘ » 

Au( tt IS04 fortwohours, thcEnghshships ^ a ... • 

inflicting any serious damage on the enemy, a cireumstance which aUbrded 
Ibc French, iiulc accustomed to indecisive combats at sea, an opportunil) 
for boundless cxuUaiiou, and tlic happiest augury of success in the great 
maritime contest which was approaching (2) 

Boulogne the Linpcror trav ersed the coast of the Channel as 
»>ji»bkn far as Ostend, every where reviewing tho troops, inspecUngthc 
harbours, stimulating the preparations, and commumcatuig to ail 
classes the energy of his own ardent and indefatigable mind brom thctico 
he proceeded to Au~Ia*ChapclIc, endeavouring hj all means to rev ivc (ho re- 
collection of the empire of Uiarlcmagne, an era of which, with Eastern ser- 
vility, lie was incessantly reminded in the adulatory addresses which tiuwed 
m from the majors and constituted aulhonitcs ui all the districts through 
which he passed ** Cod/' said the prefect of \rra$, created Bona (larte, and 
rested from his labours,” — an excess of flattery which shortly drew forth 
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from the faubourg St.-Germaiu the witty addition, that he had better have 
reposed a little sooner (J); and is valuable as a historical record, demon- 
strating how rapidly revolutionary violence leads to EnsleVn despotism,. for 
in no part of France was democratic cruelly more vehement ten years before 
than in that very town of Arras, the scene of the unparalleled atrocities of 
Lc Bon, and the place'wherc the guillotine had become so familiar an object, 
that it was employed by ihe little children to decapitate cats, birds, and 
mice, which had fallen into their hands (5). 

IfUieEui"' important changes were destined to result from the next 

?icro'i at“" station at which the Emperor rested, Mayence, where he received 
at the same time the congratulatory adilresscs of all the eastern 
thriuuuc/ provinces of France and of all the lesser German jiotenlales on the 
right bank of the Rhine, whom he was already preparing to juould into the 
frontier bulwark of his power. It was here that he first brought to maturity 
the design which he had already formed of a CoNncDiuiA riox or tuk Uiiink, 
under the protection of France, and which would practically amount to an 
extension of its power into the heart of Germany (o). Napoleon remained 
during the autumnal mouths at this great frontier fortress; and while to the 
public eye he seemed engaged only in matters of parade and magnilicence, 
receiving the congratulations of the adjoining states on his accession to the 
Imperial throne, he was in reality incessantly occupied with those vast de- 
signs which in the succeeding year led to such memorable results both at land 
and sea. It was there that he first conceived the jilan of that great combina- 
tion to elude the British fleets, and concentrate an overwhelming force in the 
Channel, Svhich so ncarly proved successful in the following year, and placed 
the English monarchy in greater jeopardy than it had stood since the battle 
of Hastings (4); and it .was there too that he matured the details of that 
astonishing march of his land forces from the shores of the Channel to the 
heart of Germany, which was so soon destined to lead to the triumphs of Him 

■ and Austerlitz. Nor w'ere objects of internal utility and pacific improvement 
neglected during these warlike designs. Numerous decrees for the eucourage- 

' meut of industry, as well as the encouragement of science and llic prolec- 
lioiFof the frontier, are dated from the places visited during this journey, 
srpt. II. One from the camp at Boulogne cstablislied nine prizes of -10,000 
francs, (L.400,) and thirteen of B, 000 each, for useful inventions in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, proceeding on the noble desire expressed in the 
preamble, that ‘‘ not only should France maintain the superiority she had 
acquired in science and the arts, but that the age w’hich was commencing 
should advance beyond that which w^as drawing to a close : ” one -from 
Sept. 21 . Mayence, on 21st September, organised the institution of twelve 
colleges in the principal towms of the empire for the study of law' : one from 
Aug. 25. Dunkirk gave a new and more elfective organization to tlie body of 

July ,c. engineers for roads and bridges through the state : while another 

put upon a new and much improved footing the important establishment of 
the Polytechnic School (B). , 

!!mi™t“"“* I’foniGdiately after his return to Paris, Napoleon commenced pre- 

I’avis! parations for the important solemnity of the coronation. Although 
the spirit of the age was still essentially irreligious, and the forcing through 

fl) Norv. ii. 3t7. Hour, vi. 191.195,205. ( 4 ) Letter of Sept. 29, 1804. Uum.xi.J05. Pieces 

(2) See vol.. ii. 109, and D’Abr, vii. 213, 214. Just. 

■ Uour. vi. 221, 222. . , - (5) Bigu. iv. 130, 139. Norv, ii. 340, 311. 

, .(J) Slarqui.s Lucclies.sini’s Confed. aiienana, i. 74. 

B'gu- iv, 127, 128. Kory. ii. 344. 
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the concordat ■nilh the Pope had exposed his Government to 4 ruder shock 
than the abrogation of ail 1(10 political privileges acquired by the people dur-> 
ing the Revolution^!), sllU^apoIt<on was well aware that, with a large pro- 
portion at least of the rural population, the consecration of hjs authority by 
the ceremony of coronation was an essential particular, and that to all, of 
wlialevcr latitude of opinion, it was of great political importance to prove that 
Ills influence was so unbounded as to compel the Head of the Church himself 
to officiate on the occasion The Papal benediction appeared to be the link 
which would unite the Revolutionary to the Legitimate rtgimc, and cause the 
faithful to forget, m the sacred auihoniy with which he was now invested, 
the violence and bloodshed which had pav cd lus w ay to the throne (2) hapo- 
Icon, for these reasons, had long resolved, not only that he should be crowned 
according to the forms of the French monarchy, hut that the ceremony 
should be performed by the Head of Christendom, and for this purpose a 
n^otiation had for some months been m dependence with the Holy Sec 
There was no precedent, indeed, of such an honour being conferred on any 
crowned head excepting the Emperors of Germany, the successors of the 
Cojsars, since the da) s when Stephen HI consecrated the usurpation of Pepiu, 
and poured the holy oil on the head of the founder of a new dynasty, and his 
son Charlemagne, but this only rendered him the more desirous to secure 
for himself an honour of winch there had been no example for ten cento 
rics, and his achievements certainly would not suffer by a comparison with 
those of the illustrious founders of the Carlovingian dy nasty Early in June, 
accordingly, a negotiation had been opened with the Vatican for the corona- 
tion of the Emperor by the Pope m person , and although considerable diffi- 
culties wrere at first started by the Cardinals, m order to enhance the merit 
of compliance, and if possible obtain some concessions to the Church, from 
so great an act of condescension on the part of its Head, yet such was the 
ascendency of French influence and the terror of Napoleon s arms, that at 
Iciiglli the consent of the Consistory was obtained , and m reply to a letter of 
s.pt. li Napoleon, dated from Mayence on iSlh September, the Pope agreed 

to officiate at the consecration, and announced the speedy commencement of 
his journey to France On the day following a concordat was concluded for 
the UaUau Itepuhhc, on terms precisely similar to those already agreed on 
With the French Government (3) 

The ceremony was fixed for the 2d December, m the caffiedrai 
Dwnt ^ church of Noire-Dame at Pans The Pope arrived on the 23lU 
November at Fontainebleau, where the Emperor went to congratulate hun 
on Jus approacli They met at a cross m the forest on the road to Lyon, 
about a mile to the southward of the palace, which is still shewn to travel- 
lers Isajioltlon was on horseback, hut they both alighted at the same time, 
and immediately remounted the Pope s carnage — the Emperor entering first, 

people the «n r t ot the age » nee the 4e;r> at 
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aiul placing Ills Holiness on his right hand. They drove together to Fontai- 
nebleau, from whence Pius YII proceeded alone to Paris (1). lie was every 
Avhcrc received with extraordinary demonstrations of respect, and lodged at 
the Tuilcries, in magni(iceut rooms, in the Pavilion of Flora, where, by a 
delicate allenlion, he found ins sleeping apartment furnished exactly like 
that which he had recently left on the .Monte Cavallo. llis arrival at Paris 
created an extraordinary sensation; among the small remnant of the faithful, 
of joy nt beholding the head of the church within a city so recently defiled 
by the orgies of infidelity; among the more numerous body of the irreligious 
or indinereut, of curiosity and astonishment at the exlraordin;iry changes 
which had so rapidly converted the calheilral where, ten years before, the 
Goddess of Reason was enthroned amidst crowds of revolutionary admirers, 
into the scene where the august ceremony of coronation was to be performed 
by the head of the church on the founder of a new race of sovereigns. How 
sceptical or indiflerent soever the great bulk of the people may have been, 
they were universally impressed with feelings of respect for the venerable 
ponliff who displayed, in the trying circumstances in which he was placed, 
so large a portion of Christian charity and forbearance; and on some occa- 
sions on which the brutality of democratic prejudice strove to expose him 
to insult, his demeanour Avas so mild and beiievolenl as to excite the unani- 
mous admiration of all Avho Avitnessed it (2). 
uciiitofiiic On the day before the coronation, the Senate and Tribunate pre- 
poop?co“n'’'‘^sentcd, with great pomp, the result of the appeal made to the 
the subject. Frciich peoplc Oil the subject of the hereditary succession of his 
family. Sixty thousand registers bad been opened. Out of 5,o74,898 votes, 
only 2309 Avcrc in the negative. Such Avas the result, after sixteen year’s 
experience, of the democratic fervour of 1789 ! In reply to a laboured ha- 
rangue from Francois of Neufehateau, the orator of the Legislature on this 
occasion, Napoleon said, “ I ascend the throne Avhcrc I have been placed by 
the' unanimous voice of the people, the senate, and the army, with a heart 
penetrated Avith the splendid destinies of a people Avhom, in the midst of 
camps, I first saluted Avith the title of the Great. From my youth upAvards 
my thoughts have been entirely occupied Avith their glory; and I noAV feel 
no pleasure nor pain but in the happiness or misfortune of my people. My 
descendants will long sit on this throne. In the camps they Avill be the first 
soldiers of the army, sacrificing their lives for the defence of their country. 
As its first magistrates, they Avill never forget that contempt for the laAvs 
and the overthrow of the social edifice arc never occasioned but by the 
AA'cakness and vacillation of princes. You, senators, whose counsels and aid 
have never been awanting in the most difiicult circumstances, Aviil transmit 
your spirit to your successors. Remain ever as you uoav are, the firmest 
bulAvarks and the chief counsellors of the throne, so necessary to the happi- 
ness of this vast empire (5).” 

(1) It is a remdrkablc coincidence, that Fontaine- 
bleau, where Jfapolcon, in the pride of apparently 
boundless poncr, met the Pope coming lo hi^ coro- 
miion, was aho the witness, ten j cars after, of his 
abdication and fall. But tlie life of the Emperor is 
full of such cxliaordinary and apparently mysle- 
lions combinations. Immediately after Ins acecission 
to the Consulship, he was intent on a negolialtou to 
obtain for France the island of Elba., the scene of 
his fust exile; and not a month before his corona- 
tion, he dictated orders lo Villeneuvc for the con- 
quest of ihe destined theatre of his suf- 

ferings and death, — See BouJVRlE^^^E, vi. J233» 


(a) Boar. vi. 225, 227. Bign, iv. til. 113. 
D’Abr. vii. 2t6. . , . . 

' When \isiiing the Imperial priutiiiff oflice, one 
of the worl.inen was ill hied enough to keep on his 
hat in the presence of llis Holiness. A murmur of 
disappiobntion aiosc among the lirowd, which the 
Pope observing, slept forward and said, with the 
most bcncioUnt aspect, “ Uncover yourself, youiiij 
mail, that I may give >ou my bencdicliojii^; no one 

waa ever the woise of ’ ing of ’man.’* 

The spectators w*- T in- 

cident, — ^B ouar 
( 3) Bour, >i. 
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Dr» i.isot The ceremony of coronation look place on the day follo\iing, 
-vMth the utmost possible magniGcence m the Cathedral of Xotre-Dame. The 
daj ^'as inlcnscl) cold, but clear and bright, the procession long and gor- 
geous, and tlic ^^holc luxury and magnificence of the empire displayed 
under lU >cncrabla walls Carnages ghltcnng nith gold and purple trap- 
pings; horses proudly caparisoned; U\ cries, resplendent with colour, 
dazzled the mulliluJc in the streets through %\hich the cortege passed, as 
much as a sea of ostrich feathers; rich embroidered court dresses, and. a 
procession of stars, ribbons, and uniforms, added to the imposing aspect of 
ihc scene u ilhiii the cathedral The bew ildered Republicans who A\itnessed 
the ceremony, behold with pam the pages m attendance on the Empress’s 
carriage, and the snords used as part of full dress, as under the ancient 
rtgiiuc. The raulUlude, though dazzled by the spectacle, was far from tes- 
tifying the enthusiasm which A^as cAinccd m the fetes of the Revolution. 
After taking the oath prescribed by the Senalus Consultum of 18ih May 
480i{I), and recciMug the Papal benediction, the Emperor, with Ins own 
bands, took the crown and placed it on Ins head, after which he himself, 
with perfect grace, crowned the Empress, who knelt before him. The ge- 
neral aspect of this interesting moment may be still seen m (he admirable 
picture of David, whose good fortuue it has been to he the means of trans- 
nutting to posterity so many of the memorable scenes of tins beart-slirring 
cpocli.(2). 

iijihbq«o» On the day following, a military spectacle of a still more ani- 
mating land took place in the Cbamp-de-Mars ^apol6on bad there 
laid aside bis imperial robes lie appeared in the uniform of a colonel of the 
guard, to disiiibnte to the colonels of all the regiments m Pans, and deputa- 
tions from all those absent, the Eagles which were thenceforward to form 
the standards of the army In the midst of the plain, m front of the Ecolc 
Militairc, a throne was placed, on winch the Emperor and Empress were 
seated. The spot selected was nearly the same with that where, fifteen years 
before, the unfortunate Louis X.YI had sal beside the President of the Natio- 
nal Assembly At a signal given, the troops closed ibcir ranks, and grouped 
in dense masses round the throne, then the Emperor, rising from his seal, 
said m a loud voice, “ Soldiers’ there arc y our standards These eagles will 
serve as your rally mg point. They will ever be seen where your Lmpcror 
sliall deem them necessary for the defence of his throne and of his people (5] ” 
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While Napoleon was thus conferring upon his newly acquired 
x\“iu power the sanction of Papal benediction, Louis XYlll from the 
slioi'cs of tlic Baltic, protested in the face of God and man, against 
?ui'cri"vSf* this fresh invasion of his claims, in terms worthy of the illustrious 
house whose fortunes he bore. “ On the shores of the Baltic, in the sight and 
under the protection of Heaven, strengthened by the presence of my brother, 
of the Duke d’Angoulenie, and the concurrence of the other Princes of the 
Blood; calling to witness the royal victims, and those whom honour, lidelity, 
Dee. paldotism, and duty, have subjected to the Revolutionary axe, 
or the thirst and jealousy of tyrants; invoking the manes of the young hero 
whom impious hands have torn from his country and future glory; ollering 
to our people, as a pledge of reconciliation, the virtues of the angel whom 
Providence has snatched from fetters and death to offer an example of every 
Christian virtue, we swear, that never will we abandon the heritage of our 
fathers, or break the sacred bond which unites our destinies to yours; and 
we invoke, as witness to our oath, the God of St.-Louis, the judge of the 
rulers of mcit (1).” Who could have foreseen, at the date of this coronation 
and this protest, that the bones of Louis XVIH would repose in the royal 
vaults of St. -Denis, AYhile those of Napoleon wci’c to rest under a solitary 
willow on the rock of St. -Helena. 

Splendour The coronation of the Emperor was followed by a scries of re- 
ria{*cou«r' joicings, assemblies, and fetes, which lasted for upwards of two 
months. The vast expenditure, both of the Court and the numerous civil and 
military functionaries of Government; the great concourse of strangers, and 
unwonted splendour of the dresses and decorations, caused an unusual degree 
of activity among the shopkeepets and manufacturers of Paris, and contri- 
buted not a little to reconcile that important and democratic body to the 
Imperial regime Avhich had now succeeded the , terrors of the Revolution. 
Without possessing the whole elegance or finished manners of the old regime, 
the Imperial Court w'as remarkable for the lustre and beauty of i,ts assemblies, 
over w’hich the grace and aUability of Josdphinc threw their principal charm. 
But hot one moment did Napoleon Avithdraw' from state allairs for such amuse- 
ments. Through the midst of the Avhole, he laboured eight or ten hours a-day 
w'ilh his Ministers, and Avas already deeply engaged in those great designs 
AA’hich led to such decisive results in the succeeding years (2). 

Napoleon The Pope had been led to expect, in return for his condescension 
"cessionr in travelling to Paris to croAvn the Emperor, some important bene- 
iZlIoiy iits for the Holy See, and the Cabinet of the Vatican looked forAvard 

to^ the restoration of- the three legations annexed to the Italian 
Republic by the treaty of Tolentino. But hoAVcver much Napoleon might 
appreciate the importance of obtaining the Papal benediction to his throne, 
he Avas not a man to relinquish any of the substantial advantages of poAver 
and territory on that account, and he Avas little disposed to imitate the magni- 
ficent liberality of his predecessor Charlemagne to the* Catholic Church. He 
accordingly replied to the petition of the Pope for the three legations — 
“France has dearly purchased the poAver Avhich it enjoys. We cannot sever 
any thing from an empire which has been the fruit of ten years of bloody 
combats. Still less can Ave diminish the territory of a neighbouring potentate, 
Avhich, in confiding to us the powders of government, had imposed upon us 
the duty of protection, and never conferred upon us the poAver of alienating 
any part of its territory (5).”, 

(0 Bign. iv. 150. (3) De Tradt, Qualrc r 

(2) Bign. iv, 153 , D’.tbr. vii. 240, 260. 113, 114, 
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received l)y the English Government, than they IransmiUed orders to that 
officer to prevent the sailing of either the French or Spanish fleets from the 
harbour of Ferrol, and to intimate this intention to the French and Spanish 
admirals, and at the same time they sent instructions to Lord Aelson on the 
Mediterranean, Admiral Cochrane on the Ferrol, and Lord Cornwallis on the 
Brest station, to despatch two frigates each to cruize off Cadiz, m order to 
intercept the homeward-bound treasure frigates of Spam, and at the same 
time they directed these admirals to stop any Spanish vessels laden with 
naval or military stores, and keep them till the pleasure of the British Go- 
vernment was known, hut without committing any farther act of hostility 
cither on such V cssels or the treasure frigates (1). These orders were too 
punctually executed On the Slh October, a Sc[Uadron of four British frigates 
off Cadiz, under the command of Captain Moore in the Indefatigable, fell m 
with the four Spanish frigates having the treasure on board, and tl»e British 
officer immediately informed the Spanish commander that lie had orders to 
detain Ins vessels, and earnestly entreated that this might be done without 
effusion of blood. The Spaniard, of course, declined to submit in this way to 
an equal force, and the consequence was, that an engagement look place, 
and in less than ten minutes one of (he Spanish ships blow up with a terrific 
explosion Tlte three others were captured, vMth the valuable treasure, 
amounting to above L 2,000,000 slcrhng, on board, but England had to 
lament a loss on the part of Spam of 100 killed and v^ ounded, besides 210 lost 
in the frigate which exploded, before any formal announcement of hos- 
tilities (2} 

owSrio , needless to proceed farther with the details of this pamfol 
,, 17 * /»“** negotiation The capture of the frigates produced the result which 
light ba\c been anticipated, m an immediate declaration of war by Spam 
Great Britain on the 12lh December. Various attempts at explanation 
id apology w ere made by the English Gov ernment, but Spam w as loo com- 
pletely iii the arms of France to expect she should forego such an opportunity 
of joining m the war; nor, indeed, after such an act of violence, could it he 
expected that any independent state w ould abstain from hostilities (oj. 
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lo an embargo on an enemy’s ships Was there no difference between delay- 
ing merchants’ ships, Inch might be dclnered back, and assaulting them 
on the high scm? Take a merchant’s property, U might be restored lo him; 
imprison seamen, they might be discharged , but burn, sink, and blow up 
ship and crew, and who can restore the innocent blood which has been spilt? 
The French branded us with the name of a mercantile people, and said that 
\> e w ere ci cr thirsliag after gold. They m ould therefore impute this violence 
lo onr eagerness for dollars. Better that all the dollars and ten times iheir 
quantity u ere paid, so as it could wash an ay the stain which had been 
brought on our arms. 

“ In considering this question, we must carefully distinguish between tho 
causes of a rupture w Inch might Ila^ c been set forth, and those which actually 
were made the ground of hostilities. The treaty of bt -Ildefonso was clearly 
an offensive treaty, and Us existence was as clearly a ground on which war 
might hare been declared It was even more offensive than the family com- 
pact But the grand objection to the conduct of Ministers was, that they did 
not instantly take a decided line on the resumption ofhoslililies wilhFrance. 
They should thenha>e required Spam to renounce the offensive articles of 
that treaty, or used every effort to cultivate a good understanding with that 
pow er, while y ct her disposition w as amicable Tliey did neither. Tlie sub- 
sequent commutation of the warlike succours into a money payment may 
possibly have been considered as an additional hostile act by Ministers, but 
unquestionably they did nothing to evince this foelmg to the Court of Spam. 
Mr. Frere remained, and was directed to remain, at Madrid long after the 
cominulaiion was known Spam, m truth, was acting under the dread of 
; ... j inquire rigidly into her con- 

■ ■ ' vnsirferaWe, and fiaef been ad- 

■ . “ .> ‘ r the conveyance of troops (0 

I ' ■ termanded, and the vessels or- 

. ■ ■ . ordinary , so that all ground 
of complaint had been removed before the English orders to stop the treasure 
frigates had been given Even the refusal to communicate the terms of the 
commutation treaty was no justification of the violence which had been com- 
mitted, because that refusal was subsequent to the order which produced the 
capture (f) '* 

Drffnrt at On the 0 Iher hand, it w as ans w cred by Mr, Pitt and Lord Haw kes- 
bury . “ The terms of the treaty of St.- Ildefonso, by which France 
ww and Spam mutually guarantee each other’s territories, and engage 
to furnish reciprocally a force of fifteen ships of the line, and 2 1,000 men, lo 
be given upon the mere demand of the requiring party, and the additional 
obligation upon each, mcasc of need, to assist the oUicr with their whole 
forces, he at the foundation of this question, because they constituted the 
ground of the whole proceedings w Inch the British Gov emmeut found Uicm- 
selv cs compelled to adopt. In w hatev er light this treaty be view cd, it could 
not be considered, on the part of Spam, but as a reluctant (ntmlc lo the 
overbearing dictates of us ambitious and tyrannically ; and although condi- 
tions so plainly hostile would bate justified tUc demand of an cxphcif and 
immediate renunciation from Spam, onpam of a declaration of warm case of 
rcfusa\,yeta feeling of pUy towards a gallant and lugh-spintcd though uu- 
ibrlunaic nation long dictated a delicate and temponaing policy. Ilul at tho 
same time, tUeinlctcsls of this country imperatively required that a pledge 

(t) rail. Otb. »u. 3 U. 352 , Hi, ii 3 ' ' 
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should be given that this treaty sliould not he acted upon : and in reply to 
the representations of the English ambassador to that ellcct, the Prince of 
Peace evinced, in August last, a disposition if possible to elude the demands 
of France. The requisitions of the First Consul, however, Averc urgent, and 
nothing short of a subsidy of L.2u0,000 a”mon th, or L.o,000,000 a-year, Avould 
be accepted : although the Spaniards Avere so sensible of the enormity of com- 
plying Avith such a demand, that they strongly urged that even a subsidy of 
L,700,000 yearly AA'ould expose them on just grounds to a declaration of Avar 
from Great Britain. The particulars of this treaty Spain, doAvn to the very 
last moment, refused to communicate : and Avhen urged on this subject, they 
answered, ‘ You have no reason of complaint, because you do not knoAV Avhat 
Avepay.’ From AvhatAve have learned, however, of the commutation Avhich 
was finally agreed to, it is evident that, so far from being an alleviation, it 
Avas the greatest aggravation of the original treaty. At the very highest, the 
rated equivalent for 13 ships of the line Avould be L.l, 000,000 yearly ; so that, 
as the Spanish Government has agreed to pay L.3,000,000 annually, there re- 
mains ,L.2,000,000 for the commutation of the land forces being at the rate of 
L.8o a-man ; Avhereas the equivalent for service of this kind usually given, 
and that agreed to in the treaty betAveen this country and Holland in 1788, 
AvasL.9 for each man : a fact Avhich clearly demonstrates that the commuta- 
tion is nearly ten times as injurious to Great Britain as the original treaty 
AA'ould have been. 

“ The forbearance of Ministers, under such aggravated circumstances of 
provocation, Avas not founded upon blindness to the danger Avhich the hos- 
tility of Spain, under French direction, might hereafter produce, but upon 
motives of policy adopting due preparations against that event. Their for- 
bearance Avas expressly said to be conditional, and to depend as a sine qua 
non on a total abstinence from naval preparations in all the harbours of Spain, 
and the prohibition of the sale of prizes in Spanish ports. When it is recol- 
lected that the total revenue of Spain does not exceed L.8, 000,000, and that 
they had consented to give L.o, 000,000, or not much less than a half of this 
sum, annually to France, these conditions cannot be deemed exorbitant. It 
is in vain to say that this enormous subsidy was subsequently acquiesced in. 
In all his notes to the Spanish Government on this subject, Mr. Frere accu- 
rately distinguishes between temporary connivance and permanent acquies- 
cence ; and reserved the right of making the subsidy the ground of hostility 
at some future period, even by itself : and much more, if any additional 
ground for complaint were given. 

“ Such Avas the state of affairs, when information was received from Ad- 
miral Cochrane that the condition on Avhich alone the neutrality of Spain, 
under existing circumstances, had been connived at, had been violated by the 
Spanish Government. That Government were called upon to act upon that 
information, cannot be denied. The existence of formidable preparations in 
the ports of Ferrol, at the very time when a French squadron Avas lying 
blockaded there, and French troops Avere pouring in through the Spanish 
•territory, and the packets Avere armed as in time of Avar, Avere such indica- 
tions of approaching hostility as Avould have rendered the British Government 
to the last degree culpable if they had not instantly adopted measures of pre- 
caution. What would have been said, if, through their negligence in doing 
so, the Ferrol, in conjunction Avith the Cadiz and Carthagena squadron, had 
struck a blow at our interests, or co-operated Avith the French in any part of 
the great naval designs Avhich they have in conternplation? The excuse that 
they Avere Avanted to convey troops to quell an insurrection in Biscay is a 
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prclcnco so flirnsj, as to be seen through the moment it is slated If such 
-was really the object, not transport the troops m small craft, or m ships 
of war armed cn flAlei and -why, for such a domestic, transaction, ran^-c her 
Imc-of battle ships alongside of the brench and Dutch m the harbour of 
Icrrol? ^Vhy arm thcpaclels, if land operations in Biscay alone \v*re m 
contemplation? Ibconly question, in truth, is, not whether we have done 
loo much, but whether we haic done enough? It was clearly stated by us, 
long before hosiiUtiCb commenced, that if the conditions of neutrality were 
violated by Spam, wc would consider it as a declaration of war they were 
so Molatcd, and we acted upon them as such We would, in such ciicnm- 
stances, lia\e been clearly justified in preventing the junction of the biench, 
Dutch, and Spanish squadrons, and intercepting the treasures destimd for 
the coffers, not of Spam, but of France , but wc adopted the milder espi.dicnt 
of stopping and detaining iliem only, and if they have subsequently been 
rendered good prize, it is entirely owing to the conduct of Spam herscif, m 
refusing to communicate any particulars in regard to the commutation con- 
vention, and follow mg that up by a declaration of w aragamst iluscountry (fj ” 
™rt“d Upon a division, the conduct of Ministers m this affair was ap- 
rJk proved of by a majority 207 m the Lower Douse, there being 515 

isos “ m their favour, and 106 on the other side In the House of Lords a 

similar decision w as giv enby a majority of 78 , the number being 1 14 to oG (2J 
ReflMt on» Xlurty jears have now elapsed since Hus question, so vital to the 
national honour and public character of England, was thus fiercely 
debated in Parliament and the nation almost all the actors on the stage arc 
dead, or have retired into the privacy of domestic life, and the rapid suc- 
cession of other events has drawn public interest into a different direction, 
and enabled us now to look back upon it with the calm feelings ofrotrospec- 
liv e justice Impartiality compels the admission that the conduct of England 
in this transaction cannot be reviewed without feelings of regret Sub- 
stantially, the proceedings of tlieEnghsh Cabinet were justifiable, and war- 
ranted by the circumstances m which they were placed but formally, 
they were reprehensible, and forms enter into the essence of justice in the 
transactions of nations It is true the treaty of St -Ildefonso was a just 
ground for declaring war the commutation treaty was a still jus ter, and 
even the armaments at Fcrrol, if not explained, might have warranted the 
withdrawing of the ambassador at Madrid, and commencement of hosti- 
lities Spam was in the most delicate of all situations in relation to Great 
DrAam, niter ngtcmrig to the enunnoios war subsidy iitiyrtiVatcii by that 
treaty, and this the French historians cannot dispute, since they represent 
the accepting of a subsidy of L 80,000 a year from England by the Comeu- 
liou of the 3d December of that very year (3), as an overt act of liosUhtj on 
Uic part of Sweden against France She was bound, therefore, m return for 
the forbearance which ov crlookcd such excessive provocation, to have been 
studiously careful not to give offence m any other particular, and could not 
have complained if the crossing of the Bidassoa by one French company, or 
iht arming of one frigate at 1; crrol, had been follow cd by an immediate dccla- 
A«a p.rii ration of war on the part of Great Britain Uni admilimg all tins, 
W tonceding that ample ground for declaring war existed, the tjue®- 
hou remains, could the existence of these grounds warrant Uia 
commencement of hostilities without such a declaration, while the 
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British ambassador was still at Madrid, and negotiations for the explaining or 
removal of the grounds of complaint were still in dependence? That is the 
material question; and it is a question on which no defence can be main- 
tained for the conduct of England. True, the declaration of war would, in 
such circumstances, have been a piece of form merely : true, it would not 
have averted one shotfrom the treasure frigates, and, on the contrary, led to 
their immediate capture instead of conditional detention : but it Avas a step 
which the usages of war imperatiA'cly required, and the want of Avhich dis- 
tinguishes legitimate hostility from unauthorized piracy. A line apparently 
as unsubstantial frequently separates the duellist from the assassin, or the 
legitimate acquirer of property from the highway robber: and they have 
much to ausAver for Avho, in the transactions of nations Avhich acknoAvledge 
no superior, depart from one formality Avhich usage has sanctioned, or one 
security against spoliation Avhich a sense of justice has introduced. It is 
with painful feelings, therefore, that the British historian must recount the 
circumstances of this melancholy transaction : but it is a subject of congra- 
tulation, that this injustice Avas committed to a nation Avhich Avas aftei'AA’ards 
overwhelmed by such a load of obligation; that, like the Protestant martyr 
at the slake, England held her right hand in the flames till her oflence AA'as 
expiated by suflering; and that if Spain was the scene of the darkest blot on 
her character Avhich the- annals of the revolutionary Avar can exhibit, it Avas 
the theatre also of the most generous devotion, and the brightest glories which 
her history has to record. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 
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JA^UART— octobee, 180i. 


ARGUMEftT, 

Ncccssiiy to \vhich NapolOoo >,as eiposcd of cooslant war— To disgtiiso it, he proposes peace 
0 real Britain*^ Answer of the Bnljsli Goscrfiinenl — Great ioBueare of the French Press 


hlagniiiocnt F6lc at Genoa^httinction of Lucca, aod incorporation of Parma and Placen- 
tia with Trance— Increasing jealousy of Austria and change of its Ministry— Treaty offen- 
sive and defensive betwcenRussiaandhngla ml— Objects of the Alliance— They disclaim all 


In Ilnininrlrr—Seitcbcb imam for the enemy there— Simultaneous ansicty o^^apoIlh>D os 


the combined !■ Icct-Tbe two b Icets separata w iiiioui ucciiii e success— v asi imporMnn. »• 
lliisaciioa->auoleou s conduct on receiving ibe IntcUigenee-lt loullydeftau bis well Uni 
proiecls-Crucl loiustico to which Sir B CalJct was mcanwlnlc 8ul.jected->eU0B rctoroi 
to LngUllJ-^apolcoa onJ-rs the comhmed Fleet ogam to put to sea-bul U jiuAe* for p- 
dii instead of Brest- GanlLcaumcuivaia leave*- Brest to meet iJiero-Vpolooo a dcil„o* 
are in consequence cnlitcly ruined— He sets off for Pans, September t— fcttraorilioary <le^ 
tetiiy to which the troops had arrived m cmbaiAint,-Au*{rla had been malwg tcitilo prr- 
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paratlons— Angry note of Talleyrand to the Cabinet of 'Vienna— Their reply— Both parties 
warmly assail iho Court of Munich— It finally joins Franco— The Austrians cross the Inn- 
Forces on both sides— The Army of England marches from Boulogne for the Rhine— his 
Address to the Senate— Entire dislocation of the Armament at Boulogne— The combined 
Fleet is ordered nevertheless to sail from Cadiz— Restoration of the Gregorian Calendar- 
Increase of the British blockading force before Cadiz— Enthusiastic reception of Kelson by 

* the Fleet— Ills stratagem to induce the enemy to leave the harbour— They accordingly set 
sail— Disposition on both sides- Magnificent aspect of the Fleets as they approached each 
other— Order in which the English Fleet bore down upon the enemy— Battle of Trafalgar- 
Heroic conduct of Coilingwood— Kelson next breaks the line— Details of the action in other 
quarters— Lasts moments and death of Kelson— Vast magnitude of this victory— Violent 
lerapcsl, and disasters to the prizes after it terminated— Interchange of courteous deeds 
Tvilh the Spaniards at Cadiz— Mingled joy and grief in England on tho occasion— Honours 
granted to the family of Kelson— Character of that naval hero— Victory of Sir R. Strachan— 

• Reflections on the decisive nature of these successes— On tho mancouvreof breaking tho 
line— And on ihe'inlroduclion of Steam into naval w'arfaro—AVhat if Kapolcon had suc- 

' ceeded in elfecling a landing?— Ills designs, if he had succeeded in that object— Democratic 
changes which he would instantly have proclaimed— Their probable result. 

The world,’’ said Napoleon, believe me the enemy of peace ; but I 
must fulfd my destiny. I am forced to combat and conquer in order to pre- 
serve. You must accomplish something new every three months in order 
to captivate the French people. With them whoever ceases to advance is 
lost (1).” Continual progress, fresh successions of victories, unbounded 
glory, were the conditions on which he held the throne. lie knew well that 
Necessity to the moment these failed, his authority Avould begin to decline, 
pouol. u“as With him constant wars and evident advances towards universal 
constant*’^ domiuion, therefore, were not the result merely of individual 

war. ambition, or dictated by an insatiable desire to extend the boun- 

daries of France; they were the necessary consequence of the circumstances 
in which he was placed, and the temper of the times in which he lived. They 
arose inevitably from a military conqueror arri\ing at the supreme direction 
of a nation Avhen heated by the pursuit of revolutionary ambition. As this 
system, however, required a continual sacrifice of the rights and interests 
of other nations, in order to feed the vanity and gratify the passions of one, 
it involved in itself, like every other irregular indulgence, whether in na- 
tions or individuals, the principles of its own destruction.. He fell at last, 
not because he opposed, but because he yielded to the evil spirit of his times; 
because, instead of checking, he fanned the flame of revolutionary ambition, 
converted by bis genius into that of military conquest; and continually ad- 
vanced before a devouring fire, which precipitated him at last upon the snows 
of Russia and the rout of Waterloo. 

But 10 dis* But although well aware that it Avas on such perilous conditions, 
propolfs'‘“ and such alone, that he held the throne, no man knew better than 
Napoleon the importance of concealing their existence from the 
eyes of mankind, and representing himself as compelled on every 
occasion to take up arms in order to defend the dignity or independence of 
the empire. It was his general policy, accordingly, when he perceived that c 
unceasing encroachments during peace had roused a general spirit of resis- 
tance to his ambition, and that a general war Avas inevitable, to make propo- 
sals of accommodation to the most inveterate of bis enemies, in order to gain 
the credit of modei’ate intentions, and throAV upon them the odium of ac- 
tually commencing hostilities. In pursuance of this system, he AA'as no sooner 
convinced^ from the turn Avhich his diplomatic relations Avith Russia and 
Sweden had taken, that a third coalition Avas approaching, than hejmade 

(0 Duni xi. 81. Ue SUel, Oix Ans d’Exil, 15. ‘ 
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pacilic overtures (o Hie English Government. Uis letter on this subject 
acWrcsscH, accorJmg to custom, to the Kuig of England m person, was of 
the following tenour “Sir, my brother,— Called to the throne 
by Providence and the suffrages of the Senate, the people, and the army, my 
first feeling was the desire for peace. France and England abuse their pros- 
jicnly : they may continue their strife for ages; hut will their Governments 
in so doing fulfil the most sacred of the duties which they owe to their 
people? And how will they answer to their conscience for so much blood 
innocently shod, and without Iho prospect of any good whatever to their 
subjects? f am not ashamed to make the first advances. I have sufficiently 
proved, I flatter myself, to the world that I fear none of the chances of war. 
It prc«cnls nothing winch 1 have occasion to fear Peace is the wish of my 
heart, but war has never been adverse to my glory, f conjure ^our jSfajesty 
Uicrefore not to refuse yourself the satisfaction of giving peace to the world. 
IVever was an occasion more favourable for calming the passions and 
giving car only to the sentiments of humanity and reason. If Uiat opportu- 
nity be lost, what limit can be assigned to a v\ar which all my efforts have 
been unable to terminate? lour Majesty has gained more during the last ten 
years than the whole extent of Europe m riches and territory your subjects 
are in the v cry highest stale of prosperity : what can y ou expect from a vv ar ? 
To form acoahtion of the Continental powers? Be assured the Continent will 
remain at peace. A coalition will only increase the strength and preponde- 
rance of the trench empire To renew our intestine divisions? The times 
are «/> longer Ihc same To destroy our iinanres? Finances founded on a 
flourishing agriculture can nev er be destroy ed. To WTest from France her 
colonics? They arc to her only a secondary consideration; and your Slajesly 
has already enough and to spare of those possessions Upon reflection you 
must, 1 am persuaded, yourself arrive at the conclusion, that the war is 
maintained without an object, and what a melancholy prospect for two 
great nations to combat merely for the sake of fighting* Tlie world is surely 
large enough for our two nations to Inc m it, and reason has still sufficient 
power to find the means of reconciliation, if the inclination only is not 
awanlmg 1 hav e now at least discharged a duty dear to my heart. May your 
Majesty trust to the sincerity of the sentiments whicli I have now expressed, 
and the reality of my desire to give the most convincing proofs of it (Ij.” * 
AMxvfroi xhc forms of a representative government would not permit (he 
cAcro'”" Jijjijfr iff Emfland to answer this communication m person,: but 
Lord Ml ■ ■ ■ Ja- 


nuary, addressed . ■ *' i . . . miic 

Majesty has receiv i . ■ s :-*ncIi 

Government. There is nothing which Ins Majesty has more at heart than to 
seize the first opportunity of restoring to Ins subjects the blessings of peace, 
nrovidrd it is founded upon a basis not incompatible with the permanent 
. « . , _ IS persuaded that that 

■ , may at the same time 

■ ,! and prevent a renewal 

if (iic dan-ers and mi:>foriuacs by wbicu u is now overwhelmed. In con- 
formiiv with these sentiments, Ins majesty feels that he camioi giro a wore 
•mecific answer to thcoTcrturc which he has received, until be has had time 
ircommUmcale with ihcContmcnlal Powers, to whom he is united m the 
most conridcniial manner, and parhcularly the Emperor of IIusmo, who has 


tlJDoui SJ>8t 
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given tlic strongest proofs of the ^Yis(Iom and elevation of sonliincnts with 
■which he is animated, and of the lively interest which he takes in the security 
and independence of Europe ( 1 ) .” 

Grcatiii. 'i'ljjg rcnlv, wliicli in a manner disclosed the existence of a coalition 
ihcFrrndi flgainst Friuicc, or allcast of ncf^ohalious tending to such an end, 
l-iTour." completely answered the purpose of Napoleon. It both revealed to 
the subjects of his empire the necessity of extensive armaments, and gave 
them an opportunity.of comparing what they deemed the pacific intentions 
and moderation of the Emperor with the projects of ambition which were 
formed by the coalesced Sovereigns. The press, which in his hands, as in the 
handsofevery despotic power, whether military or popular (2), had become 
the most terrible and slavish instrument in benighting mankind, resounded 
with declamations on the forbearance and wisdom of the youthful conque- 
ror. The real causes of the war, the occupation of Italy, the invasion of Ger- 
many, the subjugation of Swil/.crland, were forgotten; and public opinion, 
formed on the only arguments the people were permitted to hear, prepared 
unanimously to support the Ruler of France, in the linn belief that in so 
doing they were not following out any projects of otlcusive ambition, but 
preparing only for the maintenance of domestic independence (5). 

Dec. 15, This general delusion Avas increased by the eloquent and seducing 
expressions in Avhich Napoleon addressed himself to the Legislative 
Body at the opening of the session in the close of the year ISOi : — “ Princes, 
spcccii of magistrates, soldiers, citizens,” said he, “ we have all but one ob- 
tii'i'Liutc.’’ ject in our several departments, the interest of our country. 
Weakness in the executive is the greatest of all misfortunes to the people. 
Soldier or First Consul, I have but one thought : Emperor, I have no other 
object, — the prosperity of France. I do not wish to increase its territonjj 
but 1 am resolved to maintain its integrity. 1 have no desire to augment the 
influence which Ave possess in Europe; but I Avill not permit Avhat Ave enjoy 
to decline. Wo stale shall be incorporated with our empire; but I Avill not 
sacrifice my rights, or the ties Avhich unite us, to other states.” Such Avere 
the expressions by AAhich he blinded the eyes of his subjects at the very time 
that he Avas taking measures, as the event Avill sheAV, for the incorporation of 
the Ligurian Republic Avith France, and the progressive extension of its 
dominion over the ecclesiastical states and the Avhole Italian peninsula. No 
man CA'cr kncAv so well as Napoleon hoAV, by the artful use of alluring expres- 
sions, to blind his people to the reality of the projects Avhich he had in vicAV; 
and none ever calculated so successfully upon the slight recollection and 
exclusive attention to present objects Avhich have ever characterized that 
volatile people (4). 

This session of the Legislative Body Avas distinguished by an important step 
in French finance, highly characteristic of the increased Avisdom and milder 
administration by Avhich that great department Avas noAV governed. This Avas 
the commencement of the system of indirect taxation, and the consequent 
diminution of that enormous load of direct burdens Avhich, amidst all the 
declamations of the revolutionists, had been laid during the preceding con- 
vulsions upon the French people. 

It has been already mentioned (b), that the territorial burdens of France 
during the progress of the Revolution had become enormous; the laiid- 


(1) Dmr, xi,86. Ann. Reg. 1805, Stale Papers,' 

(2) De Slael, ii, ago, Sac la Rev. Franc. 


(3) Dum. xi. 89. 

(4) Bigi>. 163, 104. 

(5) Anic, iv, 357. 
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amounting to a fall fifth of the \> hole profitderned from culu- 
>aUon by the nation, and the inequality m the distribution of this 
»iia burden being so cxcessne,that in many places Uie landowners paid 
muofL tluftyj iorty, fifty, and e>cn eighty per cent on their incomes fl). 
iiMntti Tii(j enormity of the evil at length attracted the attention of ilie 
Emperor, and liis sagacious mind at once perccncd tlie superiority of taxes 
on consumption, which, confounded with the price of the articles on which 
Dtc. is« they were laid, w ere hardly felt as a gnc\ ance, over an enormous 
direct payment from the proprietors to the government, which fell with ex- 
ccssuc and mlolcrable seventy upon a particular class of society. Under lus 
auspices, accordiugly, a system of indirect taxes was organized under the 
name of VroiC^ r^aniSj which soon came to form an important branch of the 
public revenue. In the very first year, though their amount was very incon- 
siderable, they enabled the Government to dimmish the terrUonal impost 
by 10,200,000 francs, or L 108,000. The revenue, as laid before the Cham- 
bers, though not a faithful picture, exhibited a progressive increase in all its 
branches, and enabled the Emperor, without any loans, with the assistance 
only of the great contributions levied on Spam, Portugal, Italy and other 
allied stales, to meet the vast and increasing expenses of the year (2). On the 
31st December, a Ilattcring exposition of the situation of the empire was laid 

1 

The splendid picture which these representations drew of the mtcrnol 
prosperity of France gave rise to the eulogium on hapolcon, which acquired 
a deserved celebrity at the time. The first place was vacant the most 
worthy was called to fill it : he has only dcUironed anarchy (oj ” 
p»bu«»<i Events of still more importance were announced to the British 
oruTiai?' Parliament m the speech from the throne; and the ucgotiaiions 
r“»u o which then look place were of the greater importance that they 
formed the basis on which, at the conclusion of the war, the ar- 
rangements at the Congress of ^ leima w ere mainly formed. From 
the grounds then taken. Great Bn lam, through all the subsequent 
Moi** vicissitudes of fortune, never for one moment swerved. lu the 
speech from the throne, the King of England observed, “ I have received 
pacific overtures from the Chief of the French Government, and have m con- 
sequence expressed my earnest desire to embrace the first opportunity of 
restoring the blessings of peace, on such grounds as may be coosisieiit wiili 
Iho permanent in lercst and safely of my dominions, but these objccU. arc 
closely connected with the general peace of Europe I have, therefore, not 
thought it right to enter into any more particular ciplaiiation without pre- 
vious communication with those powers on the Continent with whom I am 
engaged in conGdeuiial intercourse and connection with a view to that im- 
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portant object, and especially to the Emperor of Russia, who has given the. 
strongest proofs of the ■wise and dignified sentiments with winch he is ani- 
mated, and of the warm interest which he takes in the safety and indepen- 
dence of Europe (1).” 

Important It was uot witliout foundalioii tliat Mr. Pitt thus publicly an- 
wuhu.o“‘“ nounced the formation of political connections wliich evidently 
Ambaswtior pointed to a third coalition. Ilis ardent mind Jiad long perceived, 
it London, in ifie coldiicss which had taken place between France and Russia, 
and the almost open rupture with Sweden, the elements from which to frame 
a powerful confederacy against that formidable empire; and considerable 
progress, through his indefatigable efibrts, had been made not only in ar- 
ranging the basis of such a confederacy, but obtaining the co-operation of 
the power whose aid was indispensable to its success, the Cabinet of Vienna. 
Assured at length of llie friendly disposition of llic Austrian Government, 
notwithstanding the caution and reserve which, from their exposed situa- 
jan. ig.isoj. tioii, ihcy wei'C compelled to adopt, Mr. Pitt, four days after the 
meeting of Parliament, presented a confidential communication to the Rus- 
sian ambassador in London, in which the basis of the principles of the coali- 
tion was distiiictly laid down. It was proposed, — 1. To reduce France to its 
former limits, such as they were before the Revolution. 2. To make, in re- 
gard to the countries rescued from France, such arrangements as, while they 
provide in the best possible manner for the happiness and rights of their 
inhabitants, may at the same time form a powerful barrier against it in 
future, and for this purpose to incorporate the Low Countries with PriLssia. 
3. To unite the kingdom of Etruria to Tuscany, restore Lombardy to Austria, 
and annex Genoa to the kingdom of Piedmont. 4. To take measures for esta- 
blishing a system of public right throughout Europe. “ The first of these ob- 
jects,” continues the note, “ is certainly the one which the views of his 
Majesty and of the Emperor ( of Russia) would wish to be established, with- 
out any modification or exception ; and nothing less can completely satisfy 
the wishes which they have formed for the security and independence of 
Europe.” The co-operation of Austria was alluded to in the same document; 
for it goes on to state, “ Ilis Jlajesty perceives with pleasui'c, from the secret 
and confidential communications which your Excellency has transmitted, 
that the views of the Court of Vienna are perfectly in accordance with this 
principle, and that the extension Avhich that court desires can not only be 
admitted Avilh safety, but even extended Avith advantage to the common 
cause (2). But it is worthy of especial notice, that, even in this secret and 
confidential note, there is not a hint of either reducing the ancient limits of 
France, or imposing a government on it contrary to the Avishes of its inhabi- 
tants; an instance of moderation in nations, stin’ering at the moment so se- 
verely under the ambition of that country, Avhich is in the highest degree 
remarkable, and rendered the confederacy Avortby of the glorious success 
Avhich ultimately attended its exertions. The note, indeed, is the noblest 
monument of the prophetic AA'isdom, asAvell as impartial justice, with Avhich 
Mr. Pitt conducted the Avar against the Revolution. It is truly Avonderful to 
see that great statesman thus early tracing the outline of the general policy 
of the great coalition Avhich, ten years afterwards, effected' the deliverance 
of Europe; c^nd it is a memorable instance of national perseverance as well 
as moderation, to behold the same objects unceasingly pursued by his sue- 

( 2 )^Sclioel, Bee. ilc Pieces Officiellcs, vii. 59. 
Bign. iv. 192> 193t. 


(1) Pari. Deb. iU. 3. 
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SrXTfT «mo«nt‘OS to a full fifth of the^vhele profit demcd from culli. 

nation by ihc nation, and the mequahtym the distribution of ihw 
*nnte tad butdcQ bciDg SO cxccssii c, that 10 many placcs the landowucTs paid 
mMh* thirty, forty, fifty, and c\ea eighty per cent on their incomes (1) 
TJie enormity of the enl at length attracted the attention of the 
Emperor, and his sagacious mind at once perceived tlie supenorily of taxes 
on consumption, which, confounded with the price of the articles on ■nlucli 
Dtt. u« they were laid, w ere hardly felt as a grievance, over an enormous 
direct payment from the proprietors to the governmeni, which fell with ex- 
cessive and mtolcrable seventy upon a partjcular class of society Under his 
auspices, accordingly, a system of indirect taxes was organized under the 
name ofVratts rean(s, which soon came to form an important branch of the 
public revenue In the very fin,t year, though their amount was very incon- 
siderable, they enabled the Government to dimmish the lernlonal impost 
by iO, 200, 000 francs, or L 408,000 The revenue, as laid before the Cham- 
bers, though not a faithful picture, exhibited a progressive increase m all its 
branches, and enabled the Emperor, without any loans, with the assistance 
only of the great contributions levied on Spam, Portugal, Italy and other 
allied states, to meet the vast and increasing expenses of the year (2) On the 
51st December, a Qattering exposition of the situation of the empire was laid 
before the Chambers by M Champagny, the Minister of the Interior, and the 
intention announced of eflecting constitutional changes in tlie Itahan and 
Bavarian Republics, similar to that recently completed m the French empire 
The splendid picture which tiiesc representations drew of the internal 
prosperity of France gave rise to the eulogium on hapohon, winch acquired 
a deserved celebrity at tlie lime The first place was vacant the most 
worthy was called to fill it he has only dethroned anarchy foj ' 
r«j> Events of still more importance were announced to the British 
"fuirMr“* Parliament m the speech from the throne, and the negotiations 
n which then took place were of the greater importance that they 
formed tho basis on wbicb, at the conclusion of the war, ibe ar- 
rangcmcnls at the Congress of \ leima w ere mainly formed From 
K r.rocut iiie grounds then taken, Great Bniaiu, through all the subsequent 
i«os* vicissitudeii of fortune, never for otic moment swerved In Uie 
speech from the throne, the King of England observed, “I have received 
pacific overtures from the Chief of the French Government, and have m con 
sequence expressed my earnest desire to embrace the first opportunity of 
restoring the blessings of peace, on such grounds as may be coiisisieui with 
the permanent interest and safely of my dominions, but these objects arc 
closely connected with the general peace of Europe I have, liicrcfore, not 
thought It right to enter into any more particular explanation vvidiout pic- 
vious communication with those powers on the Continent with whom I am 
engaged in confidential intercourse and connection with a view to that im- 
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povtant object, and especially to llio Emperor of Russia, who has given iho. 
strongest proofs of the wise and dignified sentiments with which he is ani- 
mated, and of the w'arm interest which ho takes in the safety and indepen- 
dence of Europe (1).” 

iinporunt It was not w'ithout foundation that ilr. Pitt thus publicly an- 
‘vlnh'uio”"’ nounced the formation of political connections which evidently 
pointed to a third coalition. Ilis ardent mind had long perceived, 
at'london. jn Uic colducss which had taken place between France and Russia, 
and the almost open rupture witli .Sweden, the elements from whicli to frame 
a powei-ful confederacy against that formidable empire; and considerable 
progress, through his indefatigable eQbrts, had been made not only in ar- 
ranging the basis of such a confederacy, hut obtaining the co-operation of 
the power whose aid w'us indispensable to its success, the Cabinet of Vienna. 
Assured at length of the friendly disposition of the Austrian Government, 
notwithstanding the caution and reserve which, from their exposed sitiia- 
Jan. 19, lion, they were compelled to adopt, .Mr. Pill, four days aflcr lire 
meeting of Parliament, presented a confidential communication to the Rus- 
siarr ambassador in London, in which the basis of the principles of the coali- 
tion was distinctly laid down. It was proposed, — 1. To reduce France to its 
former limits, such as they were befoi-e the Revolution. 2. To make, in re- 
gard to the countries rescued from France, such arrangements ns, Avhilo they 
provide in the best possible manner for the happiness and rights of their 
inhabitants, may at the same time form a powerful barrier against it in 
future, and for this purpose to incorporulc the Low Countries with Prussia. 
5. To unite the kingdom of Etruria to Tuscany, restore Lombardy to Austria, 
and annex Genoa to the kingdom of Piedmont. I. To lake measures for esta- 
blishing a system of public right throughout Europe. “ The first of these ob- 
jects,” continues the note, “ is certainly the one which the views of his 
Majesty and of the Emperor ( of Russia) w’ould wish to be established, with- 
out any modification or exception ; and nothing less can completely satisfy 
Uie wishes w'hich they have formed for the security and independence of 
Europe.” The co-operation of Austria was alluded to in the same document; 
for it goes on to state, “ Ilis Majesty perceives Avith pleasure, from liie secret 
and confidential communications wliich your Excellency has transmitted, 
that the views of the Court of Vienna are perfectly in accordance Avith this 
principle, and that the extension Avhich that court desires can not only be 
admitted AA'ilh safety, but even extended Avith advantage to the common 
cause (2). But it is Avorthy of especial notice, that, even in this secret and 
confidential note, there is not a hint of cither reducing the ancient limits of 
France, or imposing a goA^ernment on it contrary to the Avishes of its inhabi- 
tants; an instance of moderation in nations, suffering at the moment so se- 
verely under the ambition of that country, AAdiich is in the highest degree 
remarkable, and rendered the confederacy AA^ortby of the glorious success 
Avhich ultimately attended its exertions. The note, indeed, is the noblest 
monument of the prophetic Avdsdom, asAVcll as impartial justice, AA'ith Avliich 
Mr. Pitt conducted the Avar against the Revolution. It is truly Avonderful to 
see that great statesman thus early tracing the outline of the geneial policy 
of the great coalition Avhich, ten years afterwards, effected the deliverance 
of Europe; and it is a memorable instance of national perseverance as well 
as moderation, to behold the same objects unceasingly pursued by his suc- 

(l) fart. Deb. iii. 3. (ov School,, ijec. cle Pieces Officieltes, vii. 59. 

Bigo. iv. t02, 193. 
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ccssors, during ten years of the most violent oscillations of fortune, and no 
scAcrer terms at length imposed upon the ^anquished than had been agreed 
to by iheir conquerors in the outset of the strife, and at the highest point of 
tlicir enemy’s deration (i ). 


( 0 skate paper, llie most re- ibeir tnliiLitanU but i a pursmngtbat object, tlier 
J»n afci matVaWamtbe whole rerolaUpnary must not to,e sight of (be generaUecurityolaurone, 
tbs bull tontaitting the prmciplei on ■which, indeed, that well being is loaioly ae- 

of the w bole W"’™ were coiulantly tiw in famed pendent. 

Anti reeolu- and finally brought to a auccecsful '• It follows from this Princinle, that it anr ot 


, tionery alli- issue by Crest Britain, dnerrei to 
unee. he nuoied at griater leugtb than is 

possible in the abridged narralire of the test 
“ !■ rein the Report of rtince Czartonshi , and the 
cosCJcntial cocninunicalions rrceiYed from the Ca- 
binet of hi Petersburg, Lis Jiijesty percciTea ■with 
Uie highest satisfaction that the seutimcats of the 


leserrrd explanatious on every point which relates 
to that great object, and to form the eloaest union 
■with the Emperor, in order that, hy their iimted 
1 ffortt, they may secure the aid and co-operauon of 
the other powers of the Cooimeut, in proportion 
corresponding tn their ability to tahe a part in the 
great and iiuportant enterprise on ■w hich the future 
safety of Europe is entirely dependent. 

** With this design the first point is, to fix as pre 
circly as possible tha objects which are lu be kept 


1. To rescue from French dominatlou the countries 
which that power has completed since the coin- 
inenrcment of the Revolntioii, andtaredneu it (o 
the limits hy which it was bounded before the Re- 


ihese conntriea are capable of re establishing their 
independence, and placed in a situation where they 
are eapahle of dcfcudibg it, such an arrsageiDent 
would be entirely confnrinahle to the spirit of ihe 


been so corapleuly destroyed, that they csoaot be 
re-established , oc because they are so sitiuted, that 
their independence could only be nominal, and 
rtpialiy ic compatible with their own security, or 


their first object to re-establish the United Pro- 


well as Parma and Placentia, the Austriau Low 
Coaotrics, and the Germau provinces on the left 
Iialik of (be Rfame, belong to the second denomina 
Iiou. As to the Italian provinces which have been 
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jau. 14 , About the same time a treaty ^Yas concluded behvcen Russia and 

1805. Svs'cden, fo.r the avowed purpose of “maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe, and providing for the independence of Germany.” Imme- 
diately afterwards, a Russian corps disembarked in Pomerania, to act in con- 
junction with the Swedish forces. This treaty proved a source of jealousy and 
disquietude to the Prussian Cabinet; and the diplomatic relations between 
Berlin and St.-Petersburg soon assumed a spirit of hostility, which augured 
little good to the confederacy which England was striving to bring about be- 
fcMoiisj'of t'veen the great poAvers of Europe. Count AYinzingerode Avas in 
tim'^rt’or consequence despatched to Berlin by the Emperor Alexander, to 
Prussi. 1 . endeavour to induce the Prussian Cabinet to enter into the designs 
of England and Russia; but notAvithstanding the loaning of Baron Uarden- 
berg, its chief Minister, and the influence of the Queen, the old jealousy of 
Austria still prevailed, and Prussia persisted in that evident partiality to the 
French alliance Avhich Avas destined to be rcAvardod by the catastrophe of 
Jena and partition of Tilsit (Ij. 

Supplies for The supplies voted in the British Parliament for the service of 
the year, amounted to. no less than L.4i,S39,i)21 for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, exclusive of L.4,53 1,000, as separate 
charges for England, besides L.28, 052, 000 as permanent expenses, making a 
total of L.77, 125,521 yearly expenditure. The Avays and means, including 
aloan of L.20, 000,000, amounted to L.45,992,000 for England, and L.o, 500, 000 
for Ireland, besides a permanent rcA'enue for both countries of L. 52, 581 ,000; 
in all,L.79,875,000 (2j. The neAv. taxes imposed to meet the interest of the 


unless tJiey have the prospect of an advantage to 
indemnify'' Uirm for their exertions. For these 
reasons, his Majesty is clearly of opinion, that no- 
thing; could so much coutributo to the general secu- 
rity, as hy giying Austria additional slrcnglli to 
resist the designs of France on the side of Italy, and 
putting Prussia in a similar situation in the Low 
Countries. In Italy, reasons of policy reijuire that 
lliu strength of the King of Sardinia should he in- 
creased, and that Austria should be placed in a 
situation to furnish him with prompt assistance in 
case of attack. With this view, it is indispensable 
that the tcrritorl^ now forming the Republic of 
Italy should be gi ven lo<othcr sovereigns. In mak- 
ing the distvibulion, a proper augmentation must 
he given to the King of Sardinia j and his posses- 
sions, as well as those of the grand duchy of 
1 uscany, ^Yhicll it is proposed to revive, he brought 
ill contact with those of Austria ; and for those the 
Ligurian Republic, to all appearance, mustbe united 
to Piedmont. 

“Such territorial arrangements would go far to 
secure the future repose of Europe, by forming a 
more powerful harrier against the ambition of 
France, than has yet existed ; but to render that 
security complete, it appears necessary that there 
shu,uia be concluded, at the period of a general 
pacilication, a general treaty, by which the Euro- 

(2) INCOME, 


pean powers should mutually guarantee each others* 
possessions; such a treaty would lay the foundation 
in Europe of n system of public right, and would 
conlribnic as much as seems possible to repress fu- 
ture enterprises directed against the general tran- 
quillity ; and above all, to render abortive every 
project of aggrandizement, similar lo tbose Avbicli 
have produced all the disasters of Europe since the 
calamitous era of the French Uevolution,'* [Scliocll, 
vii. 5’J. Jom, Vic de Nap, i. 471, 47S.] 

lu all these varied projects, there is not a syllable, 
cither about territorial acquisition to Great Eriti in, 
ortho infliction upon F^rance of any part of that 
system of spoliation, which she had so liberally np- 
idicd to other stales. The whole project brcallics 
only a spirit of justice, philanlbropy, and modera- 
tion; it contemplates restitution, and restitution 
only where that was practicable, and where it was 
not, such new arrangements as the interests of the 
people in the territories to be disposed of, and the 
general safety of Europe, required. The world lias 
since bad abundant reason to experience the pro- 
phetic wisdom of these arrangements, in all cases 
where they were subsequently carried into execu- 
tion, and to lament llio deviation made from tlicin, 
particularly in the final destruction of Poland and 
EcJgium. 

(1) Bign. iv, i94, 196, 197. 
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loan amounted to L 1,500,000, consisting cluefly of additions to the salt duty, 
to tJjo postage of letters, to the legacy duty, and to horses emplojed m 
bandry, or m agricultural operations (1) 

HmeoC* disturbed stale of Ireland again rendered tho suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act indispensable, which accordingly passed 
both Houses by a very large majority Indeed, the continued anarchy of that 
beautiful island now began to spread among the thoughtful and observant m 
threat Britain a comiction which subsequent csenls ha>e abundantly justi- 
fied, that Us people either had not received from nature the character, or 
liad not reached by industry the stage of civilization requisite for the safe en 
joymentof afrec constitution , and that (he passions consequent on (he cxer- 
ciSQ of Us powers would pcrniancnily distract Its inhabitants, and desolate 
u«y >j t»os Its surface In this session of Parliament also, the report of the 
select committee upon the tenth and eleventh naval reports was printed, m 
regard to the Ireasuryship of the nav^ under the management of Lord Mel- 
ville, proceedings upon which the spirit of party immediately fastened with 
more than usual acrimony, and whidi were subsequently made the means of 
effecting the overthrow of Iho statesman who had elevated the British navy 
from a state of unexampled dilapidation to the highest point of its Inumph 
and glory (2) 

eh.r«fj The grounds of this charge against Lord Melville, which is a mal- 
icr of more importance in the domestic history of Britain than in 
the general transactions of Europe, were, 1st, That be had applied the public 
money to other uses than those of the navy departments under his control, 
in Violation of an express Act of Parliament, and, 2d, That he had conmved 
at a system, on the part of the treasurer of the navy, of appropriating, for a 
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time at least, the public money under bis charge to liis own uses; in couse-r 
qucncc of which, if the public had sustained no actual loss, they had at least 
run a considerable risk, and been deprived of the profits arising from such 
temporary use, which should all have been carried to the public credit. They 
Avere brought forward, in a speech of distinguished ability and vehemence, 
by Mr. AVhitbread, a mercantile gentleman of great eminence in London, a 
perfect master of business and a powerful debater, Avho for long aflerwavds 
assumed a prominent place in the ranks of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Pitt, without denying the facts detailed in the report, called 
the attention of flic House to the real import of what was established in evi- 
dence, Auz. that no loss had been sustained by the public, every shilling 
drawn out by the treasurer of the navy having been replaced in the hands of 
the bankers ; and that it did not appear that Lord Jlclville had been aware of 
the private purposes of profit to Avhich that gentleman had applied the mo- 
ney, and most certainly had not derived one farthing of patrimonial advan- 
tage from that irregularity (-1). After an animated debate, Mr. Whitbread’s 
resolutions were carried by the casting vote of the Speaker, the numbers 
being 216 on each side (2). 

Hosim- This Avas too important a blow against the Administration of 
and‘^l™uu. lllr* followed up Avith the utmost vigour by the Whig 

party. It led to various subsequent proceedings, and so vehement 
did the opinion of the public become in consequence of the incessant efforts 
May. 6. made to keep it in a state of agitation, that on the GthMay, Mr. Pitt 
announced in Parliament, that Lord Melville’s name had been erased from 
the list of Privy Counsellors; and the thanks of the House of Commons Avere 
voted to the Commissioners Avho had prepared the report, “ for the zeal, 
ability, and fortitude Avith Avhich they had discharged the arduous duties 
intrusted to them.” The noble Lord had resigned his situation as First Lord 
of the Admiralty two days after the resolutions of the House of Commons 
Juaci 2 .i 8 oc. -svere passed. These proceedings led to the impeachment of Lord 
Melville, in the folloAving year, in the house of Peers, but- he Avas acquitted 
by a large majority on all the charges, after a trial of great length and per- 
fect impartiality; and in the interim, the nation, from Avhose services he had 
been removed, was saved from imminent danger and possible destruction by 
the memorable victory, to which his efforts as first Lord of the Admiralty 
had so mainly contributed, at Trafalgar (5). ' 

^eToTfbe This session of Parliament Avas distinguished also by the com- 
mencement of those memorable debates on the removal of the exist- 
question, mg disaDilities Irom the Roman Catholics of Ireland, which con- 
tinued, Avith little intermission, to agitate the Legislature for five-and-tAventy 
years. Itwas argued Avith the utmostability in both Houses of Parliament; and 
to a subsequent generation, which has Avitnessed the passing of the Catholic 
Relief Bill, and is familiar with its effects, it is a matter both of intei-est 
and instruction to behold the light in which it Avas then considered, and 
the arguments adduced for and against the measure by the greatest men 
of the age. 

Oh the one hand, it was argued by Mr. Fox, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Grat- 
tan, “That in considering the claims of the Roman Catholics to exemption 
from the disabilities under Avhich they laboured, it is material to recoUect that 

(l) " I never,” said Mr. Wliitbread, “ charged (2) Pari. Deb. iv. 255, 

Lord Melville with participating in the plunder of 67, 72* 

liccauoc that had not appeared.*'—* PtirL ' (3) Ann. Ueg, 

^?c6.iv.Qu, 602,006. 
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® inconsiderable sect, but compose threc- 

fourths of the population of Ireland, and embrace, according to 
far tbeyt* somc, liirec, according to others, five millions, of its inliabilanls, 
CShoii. ft Asould indeed be a happy thing, if vnc ere all united m reh^ 
gious as ^\c^ as in political and constitutional opinions; but that 
unfortunately, cannot now be hoped for, and the question is, what is to be 
done under existing circumstances? That Parliament has long, too Jon'' 
acted upon the dislmcuon of religious faith, is indeed certain; but m jus^ 
lice to the memory of Iving ^\iUiam, it must be observed, tiiat the s)slem 
of exclusion did not commence wuh its measures, but arose m a subse- 
quent reign, when the opinion unfortunately became prevalent that the 
Roman Catholics ucre the irreconcilable enemies of the Protestant JEsta- 
blishment of Ireland, and the Protestant Government of England; and upon 
that assumption, -without any proof, the next step was to exclude them from 
all share m the constitution. Not content -vMth this, means ^\c^e devised, 

. by penalties, proscriptions, and disabilities, to drive the nbole Catholic 
peasantry from the island, or reduce them to the state at a poor, igno- 
rant, and illiterate population. 

“Such was the state in which the Roman Catholics of Ireland uere at the 
accession of his present Majesty : and under his Government the measures 
pursued ha\ e indeed been a contrast to the dark and bigoted system of his 
predecessors. Under his auspicious rule a system of gradual amelioration has 
been introduced, by measures ^vhich were the more effectual because they 
were gradual, which have hy degrees reversed the whole formers} stem, you 
have given them full toleration, and the benefits of education; taken away 
those odious measures which produced the disunions of families; restored the 
industry of the country, by granting to the people a participation m the sod, 
and allowed them a full share of Us benefits, excepting the exercise of the 
elcclne fraudnse By these means the people rapidly advanced in wealth, 
agriculture, commerce, and general civilization ; the magnanimity of Great 
Britain acknowledged the right of an independent Go\ ernment, and at length, 
in 1792, they were admitted to a full participation of all the privileges of 
British subjects, excepting those for which the present petition prajs. Here, 
therefore, was a system of gradual relaxation introduced , and here for a lime 
a stand was made not because reasons existed which rendered it doubtful 
whether any farther concessions should ever be made, but because there were 


testant one, to the exclusion of lUrce-fourtbs of the population. In these cir- 
cumstances It was more than doubtful whether the sudden admission of 
Catholics into that legislature, founded as it would ha\c been on a consti- 
tuency embracing a great majority of persons of that persuasion, might not 
bare endangered the Protestant in lercsis of Ireland, and possibly its conncc- 
# M«*nip>«rminirv. Bntthat obstacle is now rciuoicd, the Irish memhcri 

a dangerous majority, recommend Ibcir entrance mto the Br;tisii, where mej 
can neser exceed a small mmorUj. ,, , , , , 

“ It cannot be denied that the Catliolics of Ireland coucciud great hopes, 
that by the opcraivou of the Umou they would be rcliocd of liicir disabili- 
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lies. No authorized assurance was ever given, no promise was made to them 
that such a measure would result from that step : but still, by the arguments 
of those ho supported it, and the course of reasoning both within doors and 
without doors, hopes were given that the subject of Catholic Emancipation 
would be more favourably considered than it had bithdrto been; and those 
who promoted the measure undoubtedly gave the Catholics to understand, 
that their claims would meet with the most impartial consideration from the 
United Parliament. It is this pledge which you are now called upon to redeem : 
you are required not to concede Catholic Emancipation, but to go into a com- 
mittee to consider Avhether their demands can with safely be granted. 

“ Every Government unquestionably has the power to impose restrictions 
and disabilities upon a particular and suspected class of its subjects : but it 
must ever be a question of expedience whether such poAver should be exer- 
cised or not. What valid objections can be now urged against the removal of 
religious disabilities? AYe are not now to go back in the nineteenth century 
to a disquisition on the justice as Avell as expedience of the great principles 
of toleration. They are universally admitted : it lies upon the opponents of 
emancipation to make out their exception from' the general rule. AVe are 
told that it is impossible for a Roman Catholic to be a loyal subject, and great 
pains have been taken to inculcate this doctrine. If true, this principle would 
lead to this result, that you must undo all that you have done, recall every 
concession you have made, and begin a crusade to drive the Catholics out of 
Ireland. But does history Avarrant the assertion that they bear this extraor- 
dinary character? Have not Protestants and Catholics been equally mingled 
in the ranks of the disaffected? And have not' many bright examples of the 
loyalty and fidelity of the Popish priesthood and peasantry occurred, espe- 
cially during the critical period of the American Avar? Lamentable as Avere 
the disorders of Ireland at the close of the last century, yet it is noAV evident 
that they arose from causes foreign to their religion : from the heartburnings 
consequent on the unhappy system of middlemen, and the false relation of 
landlord and tenant, or the contagion of reA'olutionary principles from a 
neighbouring state : and tbe tranquil condition of three-fourths of the Catho- 
lic population for ybars past'may surely hoaa'^ plead as strongly in their favour 
as their former discontents can militate against them. 

■ “ The period has noAv arrived Avhen one of two things must be done Avith 
respect to Ireland. Either you must go back and restore tbe degrading and 
exclusive system of Queen Anne, or you must go on and conciliate the Catho- 
lics, by admittingthem to a full participation in theblessings of the British con- 
stitution. No middle course is practicable. They have already received too 
much to be coerced by force ; too little to be Avon by affection. They have 
got every thing, excepting the right to seats in Parliament and_ eligibility to 
the higher offices in the army, the navy, and the law. It is in vain to say that 
such exclusion is not an injury. To many it is a most substantial disadvan- 
tage, because it deprives them of the just reward for their talents and exer- 
tions : to all it is a galling bar, a badge of servitude; and he knoAvs little of 
human nature Avho is not aAA'are that Such vexatious I’cstrainiS, though accom- 
panied with little real hardship, are frequently productive of more violent 
heartburnings than serious patrimonial injuries. If they came into this House, 
do you really believe they AA^ould attempt to overturn the Hieiarchy of the 
country? AVhat could five or six, or indeed fifty or sixty Catholics do to 
accomplish such an object, in the midst of a Protestant Legislature tenfold 
more numerous? Similar arguments Averc urged against the admission of 
Presbyterian members, but have they ever been found in Iiosfility^against 

Vi ' 
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ibe English Eslablishmcni? and has not, on the contrary, the ^cmo^al of 
religious Uisabiljties hocu the grand cause of the pacification and lojaltyof 
the once distracted and rebellious inhabitants of Scotland?” Mr Pitt sup- 
ported the claims of the Caibolics generally, but lamented that they bad been 
brought forward at that particular moment, under circumstances nhicii left 
liUlc, if any, hope of the question being satisfactorily adjusted (1) 

Awwm On the other hand, il was strenuously argued by Lord llawKes- 
bury. Lord Sidmoulli, and Lord Chancellor Eldon : “ Independent 
!UlIZtb»iid oflbcobiious reasons against Ibis measure' at the particular lime 
Eid«n at which it 13 now pressed upon the country, there are other ob- 
jections applicable to ci cry tune and to any circumstances under winch 
tins subject can be brought foru ard In considering tins question, it is in- 
dispensable to distinguish between toleration, and the concession of political 
power. The first should . ■ 1 

should be withheld when ' . 

lions of society. TheCatU , ^ ^ ■ ■ i 

Canada and elsewhere, to be as loyal subjects m some places os the British 
empire can boast, hut their present claims do not relate to their condition 
as subjects, but their title to political power. ’ No law, it is true, can be con- 
sidered as perpetual, and some power must mcry where exist capable of 
abrogating the laws of the stale, according as circumstances may render 
necessary, but there arc some landmarks between the governors and the 
goicrocd, non tan^e/idonon mo^endo, except on the clearest expedience or 
the most oierbcaring necessity. The principles of the Hevolulion, as esta- 
blished by the Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement, lia%o always been con- 
sidered as of this description. That great and glorious change was not brought 
about by speculaiue opinion or the passion for visionary imprmeiucui, it 
was the result of necessity and expcuenced evils; and the great siatcsnicn 
by whom it was effected liad the courage to put to llieinsehes the qucstion- 
wheUicr the inconvenience of hat mg a ■ i . 

established m the country, ortlicctil 

of succession to the Crown were the gre...... , ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

the latter. Now, is it not a necessary consequence of this limitation of lb 
Crown to persons of the Protestant faith, that tho immediate adtiscrs, oBi 
cers, and counsellors of the Crow n should be of the same persuasion ? tVba 
would be more preposterous tlianm a Coicrnment, where the law is abot 
theCrowm, and has altered its channel of descent, to allow the Mniistcrs, lb 
Alif/iu’gis, in'ifixr ihmi\ ib du tn'illir nnlgroir I'dirmaftn'ilusinlri.t 
the establishment ? 

“What would be tfic jiraclical effect of a rcinosal of tlic rcslnclions an< 
limitations which our anceslure ha\c adopted for the security of the ConsR 
tuUon? There arc many classes of Dissenters who differ from the Church a 
England as widely on doctrinal points, and moit, widely on ecclcsiasiica 
goicrnmcnt, ihau the Roman Catholics; but the vital point Is that they d 
not appeal to a foreign jmwerfor mstrucUon or direction. It is IhtswfucI 
constilulcs the grand distinction lictwcen the Roman Catholics and all othc 
ilcseriptious o 

of importance ** * 

not Uicir prQfCa.j.«« I* ** ,* 

(ho submission to a foreign authorilj — the consliiulmn of an uupertam I 
imp(rw, only the more dangerous that It is founded on a spiritual basis 


(I) i>An.mKir. ssj. es), m* tth 
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which all conscieiUious persons will over prefer to any Icinporal uiUhority. 

Ill (he Catholic religion, ahovc all others, the jnrisiliction ami authority of 
Iho priesthood interfere in a great part of the civil and domestic concerns of 
life. If religion and the stale are distinct and ;it variance, and the Catholic is 
compelled to decide between them, he must decide for his religion and 
against the stale. The (luestion is nut wliellior Catholics may be loyal subjects 
— whether they should enjoy toleration, or obtain civil rights or civil liberty, 

— for all that they already have, — but whether they are to obtain political 
power of every description, when they refuse, and oa the principles of their 
religion ever must refuse, to acknowledge tlic complete authority of the 
slate. 

“ The practical edeet of the extension of the elective francliise to, the 
Catholics of Ireland lias been to produce in most of its counties somclliing 
very nearly approaching to universal sullVagc. It is the opinion of those best 
acquainted with the internal slate of Ireland, that, if the doors of Parliament 
are once thrown open to the Catholics, llic innnence of the priests will iu- 
iaWibly be e^CYted \\\ fvweuY ef the CatUnlie candidates, and as cevtainly 
against the Prolcslanls; and lluis the inlluence of properly would be ope- 
rating on one side, and that of religipa oil the other. Such a state of things 
would not only create much internal confusion and disorder, but it must 
operate most injuriously with respect to the lower orders of the people, who 
must unavoidably, and on many occasions, hccomo the victims of these con- 
tending interests. 

“ The present condition of the Continent renders it, in an especial manner, 
inexpedient to make the proposed concessions at this lime. Whoever con- 
templates the present extension of the power of France, must be convinced 
that the Roman see is siibslanlially under llic power of Napoleon. Tlic Pope 
has been compelled to travel to Paris, a thing unheard of for ten centuries, 
to place a revolutionary crown on the head of tliat’forlunalc usurper; and 
he looks, doubtless, for some considerable return to so extraordinary a murk 
of condescension. Can there be any doubt, therefore, of the complete de- 
pendence in which he is placed to the French Government? and would it 
not be the height of madness in us, knowing his inveterate lioslility to this 
country, to weaken our means of resistance hy llie admission to political 
power of those who arc necessarily subject to a power over which he has such 
a control? 

“ Mr. Emmett and all the leaders of the Irish insurgents have declared, in 
their examinations before the Secret Committee of the Irish Lords, ‘ that 
the mass of the people do not care a feather for Catholic emancipation ; 
neither did they cave for parliamentary reform, til! it w'as explained to them 
as leading to other objects which Ihpy did look to, particularly Ibc abolition 
of tiiiies.’ It is evident, therefore, from their authority, as well as from the 
reason of the thing itself, 'that the great body of the Catholics would not 
consider what you are now called upon to grant as any desirable boon or 
material concession. We are ready To give them every reasonable liberty or 
franchise, but not to surrender the state into their hands. The expectation 
that concession, as such, will lead to peace, is unfortunately contradicted by . 
the whole history of Ireland, where it has been invariably found that yielding 
leads to disturbance and anarchy; and the public peace has been preserved 
only by a severe code, which, liow painful soever, was, in time past at least, 
indispensable. The severity of that code we deprecate as much as any of 
the advocates of the Catholics; but we cannot shut oar eyes to the fact, that 
under it Ireland enjoyed absolute tranquillity for, nearly , a cc = that 
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Since i(s relaxalion it has been di<;graced by two rebelhons, and constantly 
been, more or less, tho theatre of disturbance. Let us, therefore, seeing the 
icsulls of the preceding parts of the experiment iiaie been so doubtful, 
a>oid rash innovations and shun additional changes The future destiny of 
our country is not m our ow n hands . kingdoms may rise and fall, flourish 
or decay, but let us not be ourselves the luslrumcnls of that blow which 
may occasion our destruction, and recollect that it is only l>y a steady 
adherence to that system winch we ha\c rcccned from our forefathers 
that wc can hope to exist with safety, or to fall, if fall we must, with ho- 
nour flj.” 

b motion, to go into a committee on the Uoman Catholic petition 

JajonV* wasnegatued by a great majority m both houses : m the Peers 
by 178 to PJ * m the Commons by "536 to 121 (2). 

forming an opinion on tins subject, interesting from the pnn- 
Tout Cl pies which it embraces, and still more from the consequences to 
caiJic* which they lead, u is impossible to deny that it is invohed m 
extraordinary dilTlcuUy. Not theory, but experience, is the aulago* 
the coo uj jijst with whicli liberal principles hav e here to contend. How con- 
Mncing soever the argument in far our of the complete removal of religious 
disabilities may be, and how plea^iing soever the prospect of construcliug a 
Society in winch opinion is as free as the air w c breathe, and actual delmqucncc 
alone can impose disability, it is impossible to deny that the cxpcnnient, 
when put into practice, has inUicrlo, at least, signally failed. Catholic 
emancipation has at Jenglli been earned but it has produced none of the 
bcuefits wliicb its advocates anticipated, and realized many of the ev ils which 
Its opponents predicted. 'Wben it is recollected that it was argued that con- 
cession to the Irish Catholics would only lead to additional demands, that the 
whole mlluence of the priests w ould be thrown on the popular side, and the 
peace of the country be perpetually disturbed by the conllict between numbers 
and piopcrly, it is impossible now to dispute the justice of the objections 
slated to ibc change; and melancholy oxperfcnce has taught us that Lord 
llawkcsbury’s w ords w ere prophetic. Irelaud nev er has been so distracted as 
since Catholic emancipation was granted the total suspension of the con- 
stitution 1)05 lu consequence been forced as a measure of absolute necessity 
upon Government : and without stilling the waves of discontent m the 
Lmcrald Isle, that loug debated change has flxed the flrebrand of discord in 
the British empire (oj Consequences so disastrous, so diDtrcnl from what 
they anticipated, have fiUcJ with aslomshmcnt the friends of toleration i 
many hav e come to doubt wbeihcr its doctrines arc m reality so well founded 
as abstract argument would lead u;, to sujiposc ; others have settled into the 
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belief that, however well fouiulod in Uu'nisclvc.s, they were inapplicable lo 
the circninslanccs of an old empire, essentially founded upon an opposite sol 
of principles; and that, in the attempt to draw a tainted beam onl of the 
edifice, tlie whole structure has fallen into ruins, 

Citiscs of In truth, however, the total failure of Catholic emancipation af- 
fords no grounds for doubting, in the general case, the great priii- 
iiuij, ciplcs of religious toleration; it only shows that other and deeper 
sources of evil were operating in Ireland, to which that measure, though 
founded in the abstract on just principles, could furnish nosullicicnt anti- 
dote: and that Great hritain is experiencing, in the endless diiliculties con' 
sequent on the possession of that island, the same law of moral retribution, 
of which France, ever since the Revolution, has furnished so memorable an 
example. 1111011 rightly considered, the state of that country is pregnant 
with political instruction; it shows that nations who commit injustice can- 
not escape punishment: and in its present wretchedness may he discerned 
additional grounds for that love of real freedom, and detestation of revolu- 
tionary ambition, which constitute the great moral of the present times, 
mclisrjon- circumstance which has left an incurable wound in 

Una m'for througli it ill the whole hritish Fmpire, is the enor- 

lucrumcsr Hious and unpardonable extent to which the confiscation of landed 
property had been carried in former times. lYilhoul refering to historical 
details, it is snfiicient to observe that at least three-fonrths ofthesoil oflre- 
land has, at difierent times, changed bands in this violent manner, and that 
the great majority of the persons on whom the forfeited estates have been be- 
stowed were English soldiers of fortune, noble proprietors, or companies 
resident in Great Britain, The consequences of this spoliation have been lo 
the last degree disastrous. As the forfeiture of property is the most cruel of 
all acts of injustice, because it extends to distant generations the punish- 
ment of one, so it is the one of all others which most certainly leads to its 
own punishment. Invariably it leaves the seeds of undying animosity be- 
tween the descendants of the oppressors and oppressed : between the own- 
ers of the soil and the peasantry who till their lands. Landed confiscation 
has been lo Ireland what a similar deed of injustice was to France, a fester- 
ing sore which has never been healed. In both countries Restitution has be- 
come impossible, from the multitude of new interests which have been 
created: therefore, by both countries Retribution must be endured. 

Tlic vesting If, The ghastly wound thus opened in Ireland by the barbarity of 
foiifdiwtcs 'feudal injustice might, however, in the course of ages have been 
.11 absentees. as the evils of Norman confiscation were in Great Britain, 
were it not for another circumstance, of peculiar and lamentable malignity, 
Avhich has continually kept it open. This is the unhappy bestowing of the 
estates upon persons resident in this country, and the consequent introduc- 
tion of the system of middle-men and absentee proprietors into the neigh- 
bouring island. These evils necessarily Bowed from the first great act of in- 
justice; for it was not to be supposed that English noblemen would leave 
their baronial palaces to dwell in the comparatively barbarous realm of Ire- 
land : and they soon found that, without middle-men interposed between 
them and the cultivators of the soil, they could not realize any thing what- 
ever out of their possessions. Thence necessarily followed in close and rapid 
succession the intei’posilion of a number of tenants, many holding theii*, 
estates for a long tract, of years, between the landlords and the pea- 
santry ; the continual impoverishment of the rural cultivators, by the neces- 
sity of maintaining out of the produce of their labour sitch a multitude of 
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'^****° Brutish Parliament Mas occupied Milli these momen- 
nupfioi tous discussions, and the British people, little conscious of the 
iraiiimcul danger nhich threatened them from the poMcr of ^apoIdon, Merc 
eager m the pursuit of the abuses opened up in the tenth report of the Naval 
Commissioners, that great conqueror nras busied with the tnofold object of 
consohdalmg in all the' affiliated Republics lus pewly acquired authority, and 
directing the vast naval and military preparations destined for the invasion 
of tins country. '\Yilh the double view of attaining the first of these objects, 
and di'iguising the real designs by which he hoped to effect the last, he intro- 
duced a change into the gov eniment of all the states dependent upon France; 

I-'," . ■ ^ . 

time Ins ejes were fixed on the shores of the Channel; and the mmaicst 
moTcmenls of the navy of France, Spam, and Ilolland, iv Inch Mere all to co- 
operate m the expedition, as v^ cU as of the vast army destined for his imme- 
diate command, MCI c regulated h^ Ins indefatigable activity, while to appear- 
ance engaged only in the pomp and magnificence of an imperial progress {1). 

the first of the dependent Republics which nnder- 
.Dij«ij»od went the change consequent on the assumption of the Crown by 
Napoleon Tlic continuance of the Republican regime m that country was 
altogether at variance with ilie institutions Minch he proposed to establish 
in all the states subjected to Ins control . but as it appeared too violent a 
transition to tuabe so old a commonwealth pass at once from democracy to 
monarchy, an intermediate preparatory state was imposed upon it by the 
Emperor The whole powers of the constitution were by this change "vested 
in a single magistrate, who, to conciliate the patrician party, was sljled the 
Grand Pensionary Tins new constitution, forged at Pans, the grand manu- 
factory of mstituiions of that description, vvas prepared by the French 
Government, .with the aid of M SchemraelpcnnicL, the Dutch ambassador at 
that capital, a, respectable man, who rapiJIj entered mio the views of the 
Emperor, and was rewarded by the office of Grand Pensionary himself. The 
Dutch, incapable of resistance, yielded to tins as they had done to all the 
preceding changes. The Democrats were indignant at beholding a single 
pnvrrnor concentrate m bis hands all the powers of government, but the 


April 3o The new constitution, accepted on the 25d Marcli by the Legisla- 
tive Body, soon received the sanction of the great majority of tlic inbabi- 


Aoa«» "More important change:, soon after ensued In the Italian sUtes. 
Ihe£o“‘**Thc ongmal design of hapok'on was to baio erected ibe ilahaii 
Republic into a separate kingdom, and placed his brother Joseph 
b, ti»« lb,; throne , and this choice was highly agrccahlc to the Cisal- 

pines . but that upright Prince declared he would not accept it, 
unless the Emperor would give the new kingdom that without which itcowW 
not exist, a tract of sea coast and a harbour m the Mediterranean, and re- 
lieve It from the burdensome Inbulc of 2b, 000,000 francs (L.1,000,000) 
xcarh paid to tbc Ircnch Government. These conditions by no means an- 
swered the views of Napokoo, and therefore he changed his design, and 


(I) AotT u 337. Dum si- 140, III 
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resolved to place the crown of Lombardy on his own head,' and send his 
of^icer^y Beauharnais, to Milan, to govern the kingdom in quality 

This design was first opened to Count Melzi and a deputation of the Italian 
Republic, who attended at Paris on occasion of the coronation of Napoleon 
as Lmperor of France. Iheir consent was without difficulty obtained; and 
If Gen ai ranged that the proposal should appear to come from the 

in “ s'niiied harangue, delivered in pre- 

» ^ Senate, called upon Napoleon to establish a monarchical 

orm of government and hereditary succession, as the only means of averting 
iii/in 1 ^ with which their infant institutions were threatened. lie 

men read aloud the fundamental articles of the Act of Settlement, by which 
of France, was declared King of Italy, with the right of 
rlnv ml 1 ? 0^’ adopted, and male heirs. On the following 

Senate, and conferred on 

Tfnli^nr ^ the Principality of Piombino. The act of settlement of the 
of members of the deputation took the oath 

woni? T"" he declared, “ That he accepted, and 

consenMo ? 1*1?“ Brown; and that even during his lifetime he would 
sonfunVo S?r his natural or adopted 

evamTpd t f ' ^^^^sian troops have 

^ respectively Malta, Naples, and the Ionian Islands.” This great 

MarLf solemnity at Milan on the 51st of March, 

of mr^rrov t"! assumed the command 

thorities On Viceroy, and received the homage of the principal au- 

muWpfl W the new constitution of the kingdom was pro- 

Wi?hmPnf^orp“T decree. The former and singular esta- 

and men nf In/- ^ of electors, consisting of proprietors, men ofletters, 

resuect its in<;r?°r^^’ kingdom; but in every other 

emE g *“®htutions Avere an exact copy of those established in the French 

Imo-'oaV;:^ to conceal the great designs which he was at this time 

forces in maturity for the concentration of his land and sea 

and dazzlp Britain, Napoleon resolved to proceed to Italy, 

assumnt in oJ tW ceremonies itendant on his 

Ap.Ta ^ ?or T HnT ° 4'arlemagne. For this purpose he set out 

dailv with the ]\rijii«’t ^ r at Fontainebleau and Lyon,' corresponding 

tertai™ fnn^^ from the magnificence of en! 

details of the srpm^ of adulatory addresses to direct the minutest 

from the Tpvpnn r oimament which he was collecting in every harbour, 
Nothinn- ffivpc o from Brest to Venice, for this grand expedition. 

aclivitiTiff hio impression of the vast ability and indefatigable 

y mind as the study of the numerous minute and lucid orders 


iT- B!s«. J99. 202. 

‘P^Tiiul. ‘"'•‘It the followins 

i«nch F^r. h f =-"rowerrul and great is the 
We ha\e M U n “oJcralion. 

Ud Italv f“ co'xiuercd Holland. Switzer- 

« rail .?■ ‘“-""“'■y; ''“tin the midst of such «n- 

«Is of mod'eraU^n' Or s‘''“ “'‘h to the com-, 

"c lia\o I * , proviiires 

to maimaiu "1";, " '•‘U. was Lcessary 

"I'ichshe hasalwnv*^ "*• ' '”i oations 

laud, the III- ^.“‘"'“Ja^ojojed. The partition of Po- 
If- pros mcea toiu from Turkey, the coiniucst 


of India, and of almost all the European colonies, 
have, in a manner, turned the balance against us. 
To form a counterpoise to such acquisitions we 
must retain something, hut wc kcej> only what is 
useful and necessary. Great would ha^c been the 
addition to llic wealth and resources of our territo* 
ry, if we had united to them the Italian Republic; 
hut we ga%o it independence at Lyon ; and now we 
proceed a step farther, and solemnly recognize it;, 
ultimate separation from the Crown of France* dc- 
fening only tim execution of that project ti»’ "n 
lie done ' to Ualian i 

— Dorr 
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pondcncc of Queen Carolme ■sviih ilic Imperial Cabinets of ^lenlla and St - 
Petersburg, left no doubt of the understanding of tliat court nitb the 
enemies of I ranee, and be m consequence, m lus ans>\er to the address, gate 
May lo one of those sallies of pasnon to Mbich he nas occasionally subject, 
and wbicl), to so coniempiihle an enemy, and for the deeds of a higli-spiritcd 
queen, was in a peculiar manner unworthy of lus character A more impor- 
tantdeputation Mas soon after receded from the Senate of Genoa, and the 
terms m Mhich the Doge addressed the Emperor left no doubt as lo the im- 
portant alterations m the political situation of that republic Mhich were soon 
lo take place, “ In regenerating t , 

magistrate, “ your Hajesly has co . 

but ibiS cannot be done unless it ^ ^ ^ ^ 

>alour The changes winch have taken place around us ha^c rendered our 
insulated situation a source of perpetual disquietude, and imperiously call 
for an union with Uiat France wlucli you have cohered wUh. itnpenshablc 
renoM n Such is the w isli which w e are cliarged to lay at your Majesij’s feet 
The reasons on which it is founded pro^c sufficiently that it is not the result 
of any external suggestion, but (he inevitahle consequence of our actual si- 
tuation (I ) ’ 

«p*“wiht j^^poliion replied m words memorable, as eontammg the death 

uft/rboV warrant of one of the oldest and most distinguished republics of 
modern Europe “ Circumstances have frequently compelled me within ilie 
Iasi leu years to mtcrferc m your uiterual situation 1 have coustauUy cn 
deal our ed to introduce peace, and contribute to the spread of those liberal 
principles which alone could restore to your Government that splendour with 
which It formerly was surrounded , but lam now cominced of your inability 
(0 accompUshhy yourselTCS any thing worthy of your ancient renown Every 
thing has changed The new maritime code which the English hav c adopted, 
and compelled the greatest part of Europe to recognize, the right which 
they have assumed of blockading places not m a state of siege, which m effect 
is nothing else than a right to aunihvlate at their pleasure the commerce of 
every other people, the continual ravages of your coasts by the corsairs of 
Barbary all conspire lo render your insulated existence to the last degree 
precarious Reium, therefore, lo your own country I shall shortly follow 
you there, and put the seal to the union which my people and you have con 
traded The barriers which separate you from the remainder of the Con- 
tinent shall, for the common good, be rcraov ed, and things restored to ihcir 
natural situation (2) ” The secret niotiv e of^apohon is here conspicuous. 
The annexation of Genoa to Franco w as a part of bis general manlimc sy stem, 


and suggested by lus mv derate hosiiUty to Hus country 
jini«s, A few days afterwards a decree appeared, formally incorporating 
the Ugunan Rcpuhhc with the l-rcnch empire, and dividing its 
t on of r, iprj-jiory into three departments, those of Genoa, Moutenutte, and 
ihe Vpennmcs Two days afterwards tlio ancient standard of the 
Repubhewas taken down m all the forts and vessels, and llic tricolor hoisted 
m Its stead Thus wa» the i rcnch territory , for the lirsi time, fairly extended 
beyond the Mps, a large surface of s(A-coa>t added to its domunuu, fron- 
tiers advanced far mlQ tlio \icnmncs, and brought to adjoin the Tuscan 
stato, while one of the oldest republics m Europe, which for fourtem 
hundred years had mamtamed a separate existence, oftai il ustrated by great 
and heroic actions, sunk unheeded into the arms of death (o) 
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Before quitting the capital of Milan, Napoleon presided at the opening of 
its Legislative Assembly, and laid the foundation of those great improvements 
in its social institutions which have survived the transitory empire of its au- 
thor. The annual expenses of the kingdom were fixed at 100,000,000 francs, 
or L.-f,000,000; the military establishment cost 50,000,000, the civil only 
six; and a very considerable portion of the public revenue was allotted to 
the departments, to be laid out in canals, bridges, and other works of public 
ornament or utility. The Code Napoleon was introduced, which still con- 
tinues, from its experienced utility, nolwithstanding the change of Govern- 
ment, to regulate the decisions of its courts of law : the order of the Iron 
Crown instituted, and the authority and powers of the Viceroy, Eugene Beau- 
haruais, defined by an express statute. Napoleon, after having received as 
King the oath of allegiance of his son-in-law as Viceroy, pronounced a dis- 
course which terminated Avith these words, sufliciently expressive of the 
military direction which he was so desirous of giving to the ambition ofitaly : 
“ I have given fresh proofs of my desire to accomplish, by every means in my 
power, the happiness of the Italian people. I trust that, in their turn, they 
will endeavour to occupy the place.which they have already obtained in my 
mind; and they Avill never do so till they are persuaded that force in arms is 
the chief bulwark of nations, it is at length time that the brilliant youth, Avho 
now waste the best years of their lives iu the indolence of great cities, should 
cease to fear the fatigues and the dangers of Avar (1).” 

NotAvithstandiug the heavy burdens Avith which they Avere op'-; 
“ioii^Go- pressed under the Government of Napoleon, and the unexampled 
iNij?and'” calamities Avith AA’hich it closed, the Italians Avere highly satisfied 
>vith his administration, and still look back Avith fond regret to the 
uiidertooiv. Jicgno (UlUiUa as the brightest period of their modern existence. 
Part of this, no -doubt, is to be ascribed to the expenditure and animation 
consequent on the Vice-regal Court at Milan, and the natural gratification 
Avhich the people experienced at the elevated position Avhich, as subjects of 
Napoleon, they occupied in the theatre of Europe. But still more Avas OAving 
to the Avisdoni and moderation of Eugene’s internal administration, and the 
admirable principles of Government Avhich he received from the sagacity and 


unextinguishyblo desire wiili 
AUo'. XI, whith he was animated of suhver- 
xSo5. lin^ the j^ower of 'Great Uritain. 

This distinctly appeared from Iiis Icltcr to the 
Arch Chancellor of that Republic, on the ad van la- 
jjes to be derived from thisi acquisition. “ I had no 
other reason for uniting* Genoa to the empire hut to 
ohtaiu lUe command of its naval resources ; and yet 
the three frigates which its iiort contains are not yet 
armed. Genoa will never be truly French till it fur- 
iiishes six thousand sailors to iny fleets. It is neither 
in%mcy nor soldiers which I wish to extract from it. 
bailors, old sailors, arc the contribution which I xq- 
quire, must establish a naval conscription 

there. It is in vain to talk of governing a people 
without occasioning frequent discontent. Do you 
not know that in matters of slate, jiistice means force 
as v.ell us virtue? Do you think I am so sunk iu 
dccicpiiudc as to entertain any fears of the mur- 
inuxs of the people of Genoa ? The only answer 1 ex» 
peel or desire to this despatch is sailors, ever sailors. 
«u are sufficiently acquainted with my re.solution 
now that this desire is. not likely to he ever dl- 
‘^mulled, rhink of nolhing in ^ your aJministra- 
lon, Uveam of nothing, but sailors, bay whatever 
you please in my name; I nil! consent to it all, 
pro Y Hied only that the urgent uccessity of furnish* 


II g sailors is expressed with sufficent. force.*'— 
3iG:i. V. 73. 

Sept. i(f. bo tenacious was Napoleon on this 
from subject, mid so piovident was that 

bt.' Cloud, gccMt conqueror of the future at this 
icriod of his government, lliat he wrote shorlly af* 
er to the same luiiiislcr when on llic eve of setting 
ml for the Rhine: To secure victories .we must 
Kink only of defeats. Never lose sight of the chance 
d my army in Italy being compelled to fallback on 
tlcxaudria, nay, on Genoa. Let the artillery# thear- 
euaJ, the magazines, he there in a condition to 
land a siege.** Again, from Strasbourg, on 1st Oc« 
)ct. I, fiom tober : ** Never lose sight of the pro- 
itrasbouig, visioning of Genoa. I must have there 
it least 300,000 quintals of wheat. >My war projects 
ire vast; hut in the midst of them all never lose 
ight of Genoa. Even if besieged, still remain at 
roar post there. Take such measures that m no 
iveut can yon run short of corn. Say boldly on ail 
iccasions ihit Genoa is indissolubly united to 
"ranee. Repeat that the man who, on their moun- 
ains dissipated the hosts ^of Austria and bardium 
vith thirty ihousniid men, is not now likely to yield 
o the menaces of the coalition when he has three 
jundred thousand in the centre of Germany.**— 
SioT^. V.79. 80. 

(l) Diim.xi. 157, 159# Bign. 
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experience of Kapol^ou. In iho roanasement of Ibc bngdom of JiaJy iw fol- 
lowed die maxims which deservedly ga\e, and so long preserved to iheRo- 
mans, tUo empire of the world. Unlike Uie conquered states, of the oilier 
European monardnes, the inhabitants of tomlwrdy felt the foreign joke 
only in tho quickened circulation of wealth, the increased \ent for indusir), 
tho widened field for exertion. Honours^ dignities, cmoluraenis, all were 
reserved for ftahans . hardly a magistrate or civil functionary was of foreign 
inrtli. Every where great and useful undertakings were set on foolj, splendid 
edifices ornamented tho towns; useful canals irrigated lUo fields, if the bur- 
dens of the people were heavy, they had at least the gratification of perceiving 
that a large portion of them was resen ed for domestic objects, and that tlicy 
received back, m the rewards of industry, a part of what they rendered to 
the service of the stale. In the satisfaction arising from this judicious sjstem 
of government, they forgot that the heav y tribute of a miUiou j early was re- 
mitted to Pans, and that tho higher situations m the army were exclusively 
Occupied hy rtcnchmen . a sj stem under which the soldiers of Italy camcLto 
perform glorious actions before tho close of the war, and which seems to he 
the only racUibdhy which a temporary revival, even of the military snint, 

I . eacc 


■ 5 ■ » u v j V, .>.0 tiuuuui-1, ui»u cor* 

responding daily with his Jhmstcr of Marine for the regulation of 
miei ap rlie squadrons destined to eo-operate m the English expedition, 
Kapoleon V isilcd the other towns of the north of Italy , N crona, Mantua, Parma, 


• ' ■ - ... .i. 

a deputationfrom the Republic of Lucca, complaining of the vexatious domi- 
nion of the oligarchy , under w hose influence they had fallen; and to w horn he 
promised a gov ernmeut, in the person of lus sister Clua, which should be com- 
pletely III harmony with tho institulious of the other states in northern Italy, 
veiling thus, as he alwajs did, his projects for the advanccinenl and elevation 
of his family uuder an air of legard for the public welfare, and alTccllng the 
greatest deference for the public choice, when he was in effect depriving the 
people of all influence either in the election of their Eov ernment or the admi- 
nistration of affairs At length, on the 5 Qth June, he made a tnuuiplialcutry into 
M.rniflwBt r.enm vnd rrlrumpn n « ... -• ../x 

the superb from its situation,** said they, “is now still more so from its dcs- 
fmation : itfias thrown ibcif into the arms of a hero, jealous to maiij agu 
of Its liberties, it is now still morc^o of its glory * and ihcrcforo it places its 
keys 111 the bands of one above all oihtts capable of malntammg and increas- 
ing it ” In Ihc principal church of the city he received the oaths of allegiance 
of the leading iniiahilants, amidst (he ihuiidirof artillery from theoverhaDg- 
ing forts, batteries, and vessels m the liarbuur; and then coniincnced ihc 
fetes, which, m splendour and variety, exceeded any thing seen in Italy m 
modern times. All that Eastern imagmation had fancied , all that poetic 
genius has ascribed to fairy power, was realized ou that nicuiurahlc occasion. 
The singular and romantic situation of the city, its blue sea and cloudless 
fikics; Its streets of marble and gorgeous domes, its cmballlcd shores and 


(i) Stpt.)*. sas i)uui utUTiUS. 
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overhanging forts; its proud palaces, surmounting one another in gay theatric 
pride, and lovely bay, glittering with the sails of innumerable barks, were 
peculiarly filled to give animation and lustre to the spectacles. Splendid, 
above all, were the fireworks and illuminations at night; spreading from 
the Lantenr on the west to the extremity of the ]\Iolc on the cast, seeming to 
.ascend to he.aven in the mountains above, and to descend to the deep in the 
reflection of the water beneath. Never, in the proudest days of its greatness, 
amidst the triumphs of Doria or the glories of La Meloria, did Genoa present 
so magnificent a spectacle as in these the last of its long existence. It was 
amidst the roar of artillery and the bkize of illumination that this venerable 
republic descended into an unhonoured tomb. Such is modern Italian pa- 
triotism (1) ! 

junction of Yhc sauio pcriod witnessed the extinction of the Republic of 
incorpo..!- Lucca; the promises of Napoleon were accomplished, it was bc- 
mT^mi pia‘ slowcd, OS u scparutc appaungo, along with Piombipo, on his sister, 
vrani'e?'"' Ihc Priuccss Eliza. Thus was fulfilled the saying of Napoleon nine 
years before, that the days were passed in which Republics could be swal- 
lowed up by Monarchies! Finally, he put the last band to the organization 
at this time of Italy, by a decree, after his return to Paris, incorporating the 
states of Parma and Placentia Avith the French empire, under the title of the 
twenty-eighth military division. Ilis ascendency in Italy was now complete : 
Piedmont, Genoa, Parma, and Placentia were incorporated with the empire : 
he reigned at Milan by the title of King, and in Lucca and Tuscany by the 
ephemeral Governments of the Princess Eliza and the King of Etruria (2). 
jeaTousj'of Thcsc prodigious strides lowai’ds universal dominion did not 
escape the notice of the other powers of Europe. The resolution of 
Mumuy.' ' “ Russia and England Avas already fixed; but the temporizing policy 
of the Cabinet of Vienna, desirous to gain time, and prepare for those redoubt- 
able bloAvs which they avcII kneAV, in the event of hostilities, Avould be in the 
first instance directed against themselves, rendered it necessary during the 
first part of the year to delay the rupture. The rapid advances of Napoleon 
in Italy, hoAA'ever, at length roused the indignation of the Austrian nobility. 
M. TVinzingerode, the Russian ambasst^dor, daily found the Cabinet more 
inclined to adopt his vicAvs as to -the necessity of a general and combined 
eflbrt to arrest the common danger ; and at length the force of general opinion 
became so great, that it produced a change in the Cabinet, and total altera- 
tion in the external policy of Government. The illustrious President of the 
Council, M. Cobentzell, Avhodiad long been at the head of the pacific party, 
June. i8o5. resigned, and Avas' succeeded by Count Baillet-Latour; and Prince 
SchAvartzenberg received the situation of Vice-President of the Aulic Council. 
This change Avas decisive (5) : the Avar party Avere noAV predominant; and it 
Avas only a question of time and expedience Avhen hostilities should be com- 
menced. ’ ( 

uZfvclad England, more removed from the danger, and there- 

ilctuca.® independent in their resolutions, had proceeded consi- 

Kussiaand dei'ably farther in the formation of a coalition. On the 11th April 
a treaty Avas signed at St.-Petersburg, Avhich regulated the terras 
and the objects of the contracting parties, and the forces they Avere 
respectively to employ in carrying these into execution. The preamble set 
forth “As the state of suITering in Avhich Europe is placed demands speedy 

0) ‘V- 172, 176. ■ (3) Dum. xi. 160, 161. 

(2) Bot* IV* 170, Bign, iv. 230, 23 7, 
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remedy, iJieir Slajcslies La>cinuiual!y agreed to consult upon the means of 
putting a slop thereto, \\ithout waiting for fresh encroachments on the part 
of the 1" rench Go%ernmcnt. They ha\e agreed m consequence to employ the 
most speedy and eflicacious means to form a general league of the slates of 
Europe, and to engage them lo accede to (he present concert ” The force* to 
be cmplojed, independent of those furnished by England, were fixed at 
bOOjOOO men; and the objects of the league are declared to be. 4. The evacua- 
tion of the country of Hanot er and of the north of Germany. 2. The esla- 
bhshment of the independence of theUepubhes of Holland and Switzerland, 
o. The re-estahlishmeut of the King of Sardinia in Piedmont, with as large 
an augmentation of territory as circumstances mil admit, d. The future 
security of the kingdom of Naples, and the compictcevacuation of Italy, includ- 
ing the island of Elba, by the French forces. Ij. The estabhshment of an order 


to furnish a subsidy, m the proportion of L 1,230,000; sterling for e\cry 

. ■ and Russia only, 

. ^ . _ ould be ailcmplcd 

assoon as TOO, 000 men could be ready for actne service, of winch dustm 
was expected to furnish 230,000, Russia 113,000 and the remaining 3o,000 
by Hanover, Sardinia, and Naples. By another separate article, Russia en- 
gaged to march forlhwilli an army of 00,000 men to the frontier* of Austria, 
and 80,000 to those of Prussia, “ to be able to co-operate v>ilh llie said courts 
m the proportions established by the treaty, and to support them respec- 
tively, in case they should be attacked by France,” and that, independently 
of the 113,000 men to be engaged in active operations, the Lmperor of Rus- 
sia should keep bodies of reserve and of observation upon Ins frontiers, fho 
advantages of the treaty, so far as subsidies were concerned, vvcrc to be coin- 
muuicalcd to Austria and Sweden, if in the course of the jear 1803 they 
brought their forces into action; the Emperor of Russia agreed, ifncccs*arj, 
to bring 180,000 men into the field, on the same condition as to supplies as 


uf brance, in a manner alike consistent with good faith, justice, and mode- 
ration (5). 


fi.nrUltt ^ ft ^ ctioAU7<jr*utel(»iihcbib#jt»frJ5;UUltin*;4**«l 
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Atu-i.sih Notwithstanding the definite terms of this treaty, considerable 
s'ono^Ais. diiliculty existed, and delay was incurred, in arranging the terms 
tmisob- of the Austrian co-operation. Not that the Cabinet of Vienna was 
jiiiiaiicc. backward in its disposition to forward the objects of the coalition, 
but that the deplorable stale of their finances rendered it impossible for them 
to bring any considerable forces into the field till they had received large 
subsidies from Great Britain, and that it was highly inexpedient to commence 
hostilities till they had arrived, as the exposed situation of their territories 
rendered it certain that they would be the first objects of attack. At length, 
however, by the indefatigable elTorls of Mr. Pill, on the part of England and 
M. Novosiltzoir, on the part of Russia, these dillieultics were overcome, and 
the cordial co-operation of Austria to the alliance was obtained. The Austrian 
Minister at St.-Petersburg, Count Stadion, forcibly represented the dilapi- 
dated stale of the Imperial finances, and insisted on a subsidy of L. 5,000, 000, 
one-half to be immediately paid, in order to bfiiig the troops into the field, 
and the other by monthly instalments after the campaign had commenced (i). 
These terms were at length agreed toby the British ambassador, it being sti- 
pulated that the Emperor of Austria should forthwith embody a force of not 
less than 520,000 men, and that the advance to be made by Great Britain,’ 
under the name of Prciimvc mise eii campagnCj or preliminary payment, 
should be made on this calculation (2). On the same day a treaty was con- 
cluded between Russia and Austria ; and active negotiations ensued between 
the Aulic Council and the Russian war Minister relative to the measures to 
be pursued in the prosecution of their joint hostilities (3). 

.Sweden also Mucli Ibss difficulty wos experienced in arranging the terms of 
is included, alliance, ofiensive and defensive, with Sweden, which had 
already, by the treaty of 3d December, 1804, evinced a desire to range itself 
under the banners of England. By a convention, concluded at Ilelsingborg on 
the 51 St August, 1805, it was provided that England should pay monthly 
L. 1800 for every 1000 men who co-operated in the common cause ; and as 
the garrison of Stralsund was taken at 4000 men, who were not included in 
the subsidy, this periodical payment amounted to L.7200. By a subsequent, 
signed at Bekeagsog, 5d October, 1805, the number of Swedish -troops to be 
employed in Pomerania was fixed at 12,000 men, for whom England was to 
pay at the rate of L.12, 10s. per annum for each man, besides five months’ 
subsidy in advance, as outfit for the campaign, and L.50,000 to put Stralsund 
in a respectable state, of defence (4). Thus, by the effects of the incessant 
advances of Napoleon towards universal dominion, and the genius and in- 
fluence of Mr. Pitt, were the discordant elements of European strength again 
arrayed, notwithstanding the terror of former defeats, in a firm coalition 
against France, and a force assembled amply sufficient, as the event has 
proved, to have accomplished the deliverance of Europe, if ignorance or infa- 
tuation had not directed them when in the field. Diplomacy had done its 
part; war was now required to complete the undertaking. Mr. Pitt might 
then have said with Wallace, when he had assembled the Scottish Peer's on 
the field of Falkirk, “ Now, gallants, I have brought you to the ring ; dance 
as you may.” 

Prussia in It was Still, howcvcr, a great object, if possible, to engage Prussia 
vours to ™ in the alliance; and, for this purpose, M. Novosiltzoff was des- 
?uiy‘io,' patched to Berlin, and the successive annexations of Genoa, Pimraa, 
1805. and Placentia to France gave him great adv in th 

tos Stadion’s note, Aug. 9, 1805. - (3) I’arl. Deb. 

^2} Lord G* L, Gordoji*5 ajisAvcr, Aug. 9> 1805* * W 

V. 
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scnlalions ^\h^ch ho made . . . , ■ 

lure progress. Tearful of t s . ; 

she of being casldo>^nfroi . , 

such enormous po^uers, Prussia made tlie most energetic clTorls to a>crt the 
collision, and for this purpose the Cabinet of Berlm despatched M. Zostrow, 
aidc-de-camp to the King, to St.-Pciersburg. Under the mediation of Prussia, 
a negotraOuQ (be Courts oi fiussw jnd France tool, place, nhidi for 

three months a\erlcd the commencement of hostilities, but led to no other 
result Kejilicr party was sincere m the desire for an acconnnodaliou j and jf 
either had, the pretensions of the opposite poncrswcrc too much altariancc 
to render a pacification possible. France nas resoluielj determined to aban- 
don none of its acquisitions on the Continent, alleging as a reason that they 
were necessary to form a counterpoise to the lasiincreasc of territory gamed 
by Russia in the Cast, by Austria m Italy, and by England m India , and 
the Emperor Alexander replied, nilh reason, that recent events bad loo 
clearly demonstrated that the acquisitions of France were out of all propor- 
tion to those of the other powers, a fact, of which the necessitj of a gene- 
ral coalition to form a barrier against its ambition afTorded the dearest erh 
dence (f). 

r^“f« f" Kolwilhstaudnig all the efforts of England and Russia, howcicr, 
nraini ly it was fouud impossible to oicrcome the leaning of Prussia tonards 
I'op* the French interest. The real secret of this partiality was not any 
Wag luao insensibility to the dangers to be apprehended to the independence 
of Germany from the power of France in the Cabinet of Berlin, or its able 
director, Baron Uardenberg, but the effect of the glittering prize winch her 
Khmsters had long coveted in the electorate of Hanover. The Prussian 
CovcrnmciU could never divert itself of the idea that, by preserving a dubious 
neutrality, and reserving her micrposiiion for the decisive moment, she 
might vvilhout danger add that important acquisition to her dominions. In 
effect, Kapohon, well aware of this secret bias, witlidrcw, in the close of 
July, 12,000 men from the Hanoverian states, and the Prussian Ministers 
juiyji then dropped hints as to “the revival of the King’s wishes as to 
Hanover,” and at length openly broached the project of taking provisional 
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There was llie real ohsfaclc. Tlie King of Prussia, notwitlistanding all (he 
immediate advantages of the acciuisitiou, was stung with the secret reproaclies 
of conscience at the idea of thus appropriating the possessions of a friendly 
power at the very moment when it was making such eiVorts, without llie idea 
of selfish recompense, for the deliverance of Europe. The struggles of con- 
science, however, hecamc daily weaker. Tlic King at length put the question 
to his Ministers, .“Can f, Avithout violating the rules of morality, Avithout 
being held up in history as a prince destitute of faith, depart, for the acquisi- 
tion of Hanover, from the character Avhioh I have hitherto maintained?” 
The Avoman that deliberates is lost. It Avas easy to see in Avhat such contests 
<vu£. II. bcLAvecu duty and interest would terminate, before the middle 
of August, the Prussian Cabinet intimated to the French Minister at Berlin 
their Avilliugness to conclude a treaty of alliance, olVensive and defensive, 
with the French Government, on the footing of the annexation of Hanover to 
their dominions; and Duroc Avas forthAvith sent from Paris by Napoleon to 
sviit. t. conclude its terms, and arrived there on (he Isl September. Sub- 
sequent unforeseen events prevented the treaty bping signed, and saved^ 
Prussia from this last act cf cupidity and infatuation; but in the mean Avhile 
the precious moments Avere lost. The French forces AA^ere enabled to pour in 
irresistible multitudes, through the -Prussian dominions upon the devoted 
host at Ulm; and the battle of Austerlitz overthrew the independence of, 
Germany, and exposed Prussia, unaided, to the mortal strokes of the French 
Emperor. By such combinations of selfishness and folly AA'as Napoleon aided 
in his project of elevating France to supreme authority in Europe, and for 
such AA’i'etched objects Avas that sincere alliance of all its poAvers long 
abandoned, Avhich Avould at any time have opposed an effectual barrier to 
his progress (i) ! • 

' Napnidoii Threatening as Avas the present state of the Continent, Napoleon 
Boulogne? to was uot 0116 AAdiit diverted by it from his projected descent upon 
turr'a-usu Great Britain. On the contrary, it only furnished an additional 
cxiicdiuou. reason for pushing the preparations for that great undertaking Avith 
additional vigour; being Avell aware that if England AS'as destroyed, the 
Continental Coalition Avould soon fall to pieces, and that a bloAv struck on the 
hanks of the Thames Avould more effectually attain this object than one either 
Atig. 3, i8o5.. in the basin of the Danube or the shores of the Vistula. For this 
purpose, shortly after his return from Italy, he repaired to the camp at 
Boulogne, there to inspect in person the vast military force arrayed on the 
shores of the Channel, and to direct the distant movements of the fleets by 


, (1) Bign. iv, 268, 273. 

And agrees Prussian Ministers having’ cle- 

explicitly to uianded a frank statement of the iii- 
acceptof terilions of J>iapoIeoii in the event of 
that elector* such aii alliance, the foUowIng note 
was presented by the French Minister 
to Baron llardenberg: — “The peace of the Conti- 
nent will be the fruit of the alliance between France 
and Prussia. It will be enough for this purpose for 
Prussia to say, that she makes comtuou cause with 
France in any war which may have for its object to 
change the present state of Italy. W hat danger can 
Prussia fear, when the Emperor cngagi‘i» to support 
it with 80,000 men against the Russians; when it 
will have Cor auxiliaries Saxony Hesse, Bavaria, 
Baden, the Emperor engaging to obtain for the 
Kuig the possession of Hanover, while his allies 
'Will only be called on to guarantee the present state 
of Italy ? The Emperor offers Hanover, absolutely 


and without any condition; and tbeKing may judge 
from that whether or not ho is disposed to bo 
generous towards his German allies.** The Prussian 
Minister replied’; “ It is with the most lively grati- 
tude that the King has received the proposition 
made by the intervention of the French Minister. 
He experiences the greatest satisfaction at the pro- 
posal made to exchange the elecioiale of Hanover for 
a guarantee of the present state of Italy, in order to 
avert a war on the Conluient, and lend towards 
peace with England. Ills Majesty is desirous to see 
tlie independence of Switzerland established, as 
weir as that of Holland, and the part of italy not 
allowed by Prussia to France,^ If on these subjects 
bis Imperial Jlajeslywill explain himself in a positive 
manner, the King will enter with pleasure into the 
details necessary for a definitive arrangement.**—^ 
See Bionox, iv. 27 1| 272. 
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Amp«« nicted upon lus opponents, that the general*m-cluef especiallj, if 
rf to far removed from Uie theatre of operations, cannot m ith advantage 
prescribe the details of subordinate movements In his campaigns, 
Gcnml* ol consequently, each marshal recened general instructions as to the 
diT .ion». jme of operations Mhich he Mas to adopt, and the end to which his 
ciTorts were to be directed; but he was left entirely master of the means by 
which these objects were to be attained, and although iNapolcon was fre- 
quently extremely minute in his directions to his lieutenants, ^et he alwajs 
left them a general discretion to adopt them or not, according to circum- 
stances; and a commander in his estimation would ha>c committed a serious 
fault if he had followed the letter of his instructions when a change of cir- 
cumstances called for a dcMation from them. The same system of conQdcncc 
was established between the marshal and his generals of duision, to all of 
whom a certain discretionary power lO the execution of orders w as mlrusicd; 
a conlidenccfor the most part well deserved by the ability and experience of 
those ofllcers. In one respect only the changes of Napoleon at this period 
were of doubtful utility , and that was m Mrtually suppressing the etat ma- 
jear, or general staff, by enacting that the rank of colonels m it should bo 
abolished ; an ordinance which, by closing thcavenuc of promotion, at once 
banished all young men of ability from that department, and converted what 
had formerly been the chief school of military talent into a higher speems of 
public couriers fl). 

to* though Napoleon left to eacli officer, m bis own sphere, those 
"'I discretionary powers which he knew to be mdispeusablc, it 13 not 
supposed that he was negligent of the manner m which ihcir 
se>cral duties were discharged, or that a vigilant superintendence was not 
kept up, under his dircction,of all departments m the army. On the contrary , 
he exercised an mccssani and most aeii\c survey of c> cry officer intrusted 


was defective, an immediate reprimand fiom Cerihicr instantly mforroed 
the person in fault that the attention of the Lmperor had been attracted to 
his dchnqucncc. Continual and minute instructions, addressed to the ge- 
nerals, commissaries, and functionaries of every description connected vvitli 
the army , ga\e to aii the benefit of Ins luminous views and vast cxpcncncc. 
A\ilh the extension of his forces, and the mulliplicalion of their wants, his 
powers appeared to expand in an almost miraculous proportion; and (he 
active superintendence of all, which seemed the utmost limit of human exer- 
tion when only fifty thousand men required to be snnejed, was not sen- 
sibly dinunislicd v\hcu five hundred ihousaiid were assembled. Above all, 
the attention of the tmperor was habiiually turned to the means of provid- 
ing for the subsistence of his troops, a braiicli of service winch, from tlic 
prodigious extension of his form, and the rapidity wiili which he moved 

« . . , ' ’ been formed, required, man 

4 . . ■ ' . ' lent and rcncciioii To such a 

i,.! Mus .. .Jo-,-. ■ carried, that it was a com- 

mon saying in the Vmy , that pvery officer w hu had any tiling of importance 
to perform imagined that the Imperial attention was exclusively directed to 
himself, while, m fact, U was divided among several hundreds, ptrhain 
thousands, who stood in a similar prcdicamcut. Hy this uucxainplcil viei- 
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lance, seconded by tbe great abilities of the ollieevs and genprals under bis 
command, the army destined for ibe invasion of England acquired a degree 
of perfection, in point of discipline, organization, and military habits, un- 
precedented since the days of the Roman legions (1). 
orsauiM- xhe organization of the tlotilla nas as extraordinary and perfect 
uot'i'iu.' as, that of the land forces. It was divided into as many subdivisions 
as there were sections in the army ; and all the stores, baggage, and artillery 
were already on board; so that nothing was awanting but the embarkation 
of the men. The French genius, able beyond that of any other people in 
Europe in the organization of large bodies, shone forth here in full lustre. 
Such was the perfection to which the arrangements hud been carried, that 
not only every division of the army, but every regiment and company had 
a section of the flotilla allotted to it; and the point and vessel of embarkation 
Avas assigned to every man, horse, gun, and can iage in that prodigious array. 
Every man in the army, doAvn to the lowest dfunnner, knew Avherc he was 
to embark, on board what vessel, and Avherc he was to station himself Avhile 
on board; and, from constant practice, they had arrived at such precision 
in that most didicult branch of their duty, that it Avas found by experiment 
that a corps of tAYenty-fivc thousand men, druAvn up opposite the vessels 
allotted to them, could be completely embarked in the short space of ten 
minutes (2). • . ' - 

IIU secret The object of Napoleon, in this immense accumulation of gun- 
cffr/ulfs boats and armed vessels, Avas not to force his Avay across the Chan- 
passage. jjej ]jy means of this novel species of naval force, but merely to 
provide transports for the coiiA’eyance of the troops, and Avithdraw the atten- 
tion of the enemy, by their seeming adaptation for Avarlikc operations, from 
the quarter from Avhence the force really intended to cover the descent Avas 
to be obtained. The problem to be solved Avas to transport one hundred and 
fifty thousand men in safety to the shores of. Kent, and no man kricAV belter 
than Napoleon that to engage in such an enterprise Avhile the English AA'ere 
masters of the sea Avas a. vain attempt. From the beginning, therefore, he 
resolved not to hazard the embarkation till, by a concentration of all his 
naval forces in the Channel, Avhile the English fleets Avere decoyed to distant 
parts of the Avorld, he had acquired, for the time at least, a decided command 
of the passage. The great object, hoAYever, AA'as to disguise these ultimate 
designs, and prevent the English Government from adopting the means by 
which they might have been frustrated; and for this end it Avas that the 
Boulogne flotilla Avas armed, and the prodigious expense incurred of con- 
structing fifteen hundred Avarlike vessels, bearing several thousand pieces of 
cannon. Not one of these guns AA'as meant to be fired; they Avcrc intended 
only as a veil; the real covering force Avas assembled at illartinique, and AAas 
to return suddenly to Europe, Avhilc the British squadrons Avere despatched 

(I) Dum. xii. 411, 413. ,vl,o, amiiUt all tlic cares of empire, and all tlie' 

Vastexlrnt .Ample evidence of the trulli of lliesc distraclion of almost incessant evarfare, contrived, 
pf liiscorics- "'’scrvalioiDi exists in the corrcsjion- .during the hienty jears that lie held the reins ol 
pomloncc donee of the Emperor, still preserved power, to write or dnlalc probably more than the 
will Ins in the archives of I’aris, or in the united works of I.opc do Vega, Voltaire, and Sir 
omcers, custody of his generals, and wliith, if Waller Scolt. His secret and canfidcntial correspon- 
l>ubli.shcd entire, would amount to many hundred donee with the. Oireetory, published at Paris in 
vo omc.s. Prom the v.aluablc fragments of it pub- 1819, from 1796 to 1798 only, a work of great in- 
lisUcd in the appendixes to General Matlhicu I'.u- tercst and rarity, amounts to seven large closely 
mas, and the woiks of General Gourgaud and llaron printed volumes; and his letters to his generals 
*aiii on the campaigns of 1812, 1813, and 18l4, as during that time luustjiavo been at lc.ast twice .as 
'e “s the letters of Napoleon conlaiiied in Napier’s voluminous. 

Account of the Peninsular war, some idea may ho (2) Ney’s Mem. ii. 250; 200. Dum '-it "■» 
formed of the prodigious mental activity of .a man 
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to dislant pomts to succour their menaced colonial possessions. The strata- 
gem, thus abix concened, Mas completely successful, not one person m the 
BriU^U dominions, except the sagacious Admiral Colling wood, penetrated 
the real design, the French fleets returned m safety from the West Indies to 
the European latitudes, leaving Aelson three weehs sail in the rear, and 
when the Emperor was at Boulogne, m August, 1803, at the head of one 
hundred and lliirty thousand men, sixty ships of the line Mere assembled m 
the Bay of Biscay, here the muted British squadrons did not amount to 
much more than half that force (1) 

icVonVw.th prosecution of this profound design, it Mas of importance 

»‘ e to accumulate as much as possible of the flotilla at Boulogne, and 

Bourne lu tlic prosccutiou of this object many actions look place between 
the English cruisers and the vessels advancing round the coast, which an- 
SMcrcd the double purpose of habituating the sailors to naval warfare, and 
perpetuating the illusion that it was by means of the armed force of the flo- 
tilla that the descent was to be effected. Numerous actions m consequence 
look place with the FnglisU cruisers, whose vigour and boldness know no 
hounds m their warfare against this ignoble species of opponents when 
coasting along under cover of the numerous batteries wilIi winch the coast 
was guarded , but, notwithstanding all their efforts, the success achieved. 


July, when the Dutch flotilla, under the command of Admiral Verliucl, 
accamplishcd the passage from Dunkirk to Ambleteusc, near Boulogne. 
They were annoyed almost the whole way by the English vessels, under the 
command of Sir Sidney Smith, and Captain Owen m (he fmmorlahte frigate ; 
but ihe-weight of the attack was reserv cd for the rounding of Cape Cns Nez 
The BriUsh ships approached wiilim musket-shot, and poured m ihcir 
broadsides with great effect upon the French vessels as they were vvcailicniig 
that dangerous point , but such vv as llic vigour of the fire kept up by the bat- 
teries arranged on the cliffs bj Marshal Davoustlhat they were unable to 
prevent the floidiafrom rcaclnng the place of their destination with very 
iiUlc loss. The rapid and incessant cannonade botli hy the batteries on shoro 
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and the English cruisers, and the vivid interest excited among an immense 
croud of speclalors from the ncigliboiiring camps by ibe passage of the flo- 
tilla through such a perilous dclile, formed together a brilliant spectacle, 
which awakened the most animating feelings among the military and naval 
forces of F ranee ( 1 ) . 

^ AUjj. xSoj. AYhilc the Emperor, on the heights of Boulogne, was actively en- 
gaged in reviewing the diflerent corps of his army, and inspecting the im- 
mense preparations for the expedition, the diflerent squadrons of his empire 
were rapidly bringing on the great crisis between the naval forces of the two 
Oporatim.“/of ‘^ouiitrics. Eavlv in the year, Napoleon took advantage of the open 
twomimiwi hostilities which had now ensued between England and Spain to 
auil Spain* conclude at Paris a secret convention for the combined operation 
of tbe squadrons of bolb countries; and the important part there 
pmc. allotted to the fleets of Spain leaves no room for doubt that their 
co-operation bad been foreseen and arranged with Napoleon long before the 
capture of the treasure frigates, and that that unhappy event only precipi- 
tated a junction of the Spanish forces already calculated on by Napoleon for 
the execution of his great design. By this convention, it was stipulated that 
the Emperor should provide at the Texel an army of 30,000 men, and the 
transports and vessels of war necessary for their conveyance ; at Ostend, 
Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, ■ and Havre, 120,000 men, with the necessary 
vessels of Avar and transports ; at Brest, 21 ships of the line, Avith the frigates 
and smaller vessels capable of embarking 50,000 men ; at Rochefort, 6 ships of 
the line and 4 frigates, Avith 4000 men ; at Toulon, 1 1 ships of the line, and 
8 frigates, having 9000 land troops on board: and Spain, in return, bound 
herself to have 30 ships of the line and 3000 men ready, and provisioned for 
six months, in the harbours of Ferrol, Cadiz, and Cartbagena, — in all 58 
French ships of the line and 50 Spanish, and 170,000 men, all to be employed 
in the invasion of England. But their destination Avas as yet kept secret, it 
being provided “ that these armaments shall be maintained and destined to 
operations on Avhicb his Majesty I’cserves the explanation for a month, or to 
the general charged with full poAvers to that eflect.” When it is recollected 
that the fleets of Spain composed nearly a half of the naval forces thus as- 
sembled by Napoleon for the great object of his life, and that Avithout this 
addition his OAvn Avould have been totally inadequate to the undertaking, no 
doubt Avhatever can remain that their co-operation had for years before been 
calculated on by his far-seeing policy ; and this must increase the regret of 
eA'ery Englishman, that, by the unhappy neglect to declare AA’^ar before hosti- 
lities were commenced. Great Britain Avas put formally ih the AA’rong, Avhen 
in substance she was so obviously in the right (2). 

The English GoA'ernment, after the breaking out of the Spanish 
Govern'.'*'* lostoo timc in taking measures for the new enemy Avlnch had 
mrnt. ariscn. Sir John Orde, Avilh live ships of the line, commenced the 
blockade of Cadiz; Carthagena also Avas AA'atched; and a su/Dcient fleet AA'as 
stationed off Ferrol. But still these squadrons, barely equal to the enemy’s 
force in the harbours before Avbich they Avere respectively stationed, Avere to- 
tally unequal to prevent its junction Avith any superior hostile squadron Avhich 
might approach; and thus, if one squadron got to sea, it might Avith ease raise 
the blockade of all the harbours, and assemble the combined fleets for the 
projected operations in the Channel. This Avas what, in eflect, soon hap- 
pened (3). 

W S“'"‘ *!*• JamcSi iii- iZi, 440. 

(2) Dum. xi. 97, 95 , 


(3) Ann. Re?. 1805 
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Tb? Toojo . anxious fop Uic execution of his desj^fus, sent orders for 

•<ta) iiofb*. the Rochefort and Toulon squadrons to put to sea. On the Hlh fa- 
?rou ’pit to nuary tlte former of these fleets, under the command of Admiral 
Siissiessy, set sail, and made straight for the \\csl Indies, Nulhout 
meeting with any English \essels The Toulon squadron pul to sea about the 
same time, but Imvuig met ^Y^th rough weather, it returned to Toulon con- 
sidcrabiy shattered in four da)S after its departure (1). The Rochefort fleet 
was more fortunate, it arrived at Martinique on Uie 5lh February, and after 
having landed the troops and ammunition destined for that island, made sail 
for ttic British island of Dominica, where the Admiral landed 4000 men, un- 
dercover of a tremendous fire from the Imc-of-batile ships. General Prevosf, 
Feb M. the governor, who had only 500 regular troops in Uie j«ihnd, jni- 
mediately made the best dispositions which the limited force at Ins 
command would admit to resist the enemy, lie retired dehheraicly, disput- 
ing every inch of ground, to the fort of Prince Rupert, in the centre of the 
Island; and the French commander, having no leisure fora regular siege, 
re-cmbatkcd and made sail for Guadaloupc, after destroying the little town 
of Roseau. Ife next proceeded to St 'hitt's and Nevis, m both of which islands 
he levied contributions and burned some v aluablc merchantmen , after w Inch 
he crobaTlvCtl, without attempting to make any impression oi\ lUeimUiari 
defences The arrival of Admiral Cochrane with six sail of the line having 


AUrm th .>7 The sueccbsful issue of this expedition excited the greatest alarm 
”r»»TB 1 w Great Britain, from the e\ ideiice w hicli it afforded of the facility 
will) which, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance oflhchlockaJmg 
squadrons, the enemy’s fleets might leave and regain ilicir harbours, and carry 
terror mto her most distant colonial possessions. But it w as far from answ cr- 
mg iho views of rvapokoii, who had prescribed to Missicssy a much more ex- 
tensive set of operations, viz . to throw succours into Martinique .and Giia- 
daloupc, lake possession of Stc.-Lucic and Domimca, regain Surinam and Uic 
other Dutch colonics, put the few remaining strongholds of St -Domingo tti 
a tespcciabic stale of defence, and make himself master of St -Helena. The 
instructions for tins expedition arc dated by the Emperor from Slrasburg, 


period of lus being created First Consul for Life (3)1 
bbwXfc important rcsuhs followed the next sortie of the encni), 

>t..riu/ih«\\hHU took place ou the 50ih March, from Toulon. On that day 
Admiral \i!lcncuvc put to sea with eleven ships of the hticatid 
eight frigates, while Nelson, who purposely remamed at a distance to cniicc 
the cjiciuy from the protection of ilicir liailcrics, was at anclior in tlic gulf of 
Raima, and made straight for Carthagena, with the intention of joining the 
Spanish squadron of six sail of the hue in that harbour ; but Rnduig Uiciu not 
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leacly for sea, the Frencli fled passed the straits of Gibraltar, raised the 
blockade of Cadiz, from whence Sir John Orde retired to unite with the 
Channel fleet off Brest, and formed a junction with the Spanish squadron in 
that harbour, and one French ship of the line Avhich was lying there. In- 
creased by this important accession to the amount of eighteen ships of the line 
and ten frigates, the combined fleet, having on board ten thousand vcleraii 
April 10 , troops, set sail on the following day for the West Indies. About the 
same time the Brest squadron, under Admiral Gantheaume, consisting of 
twenty-one ships of the line, put to sea, and remained three days off the isle 
of Ushant before they retired to their harbour, on the approach of Admiral 
Cornwallis with die Channel fleet, which only amounted to eighteen (i). 

April 4. llcanwhile Nelson was in the most cruel state of anxiety. lie was 
bearing up from the gulf of Palma for his old position off Toulon, 
Avhen on the ilh April he met the Phmbe brig with the long Avished for intel- 
ligence that Vilieneuve had again put to sea, and when last seen was steering 
for the coast of Africa. Upon this he immediately set sail for Palermo, under 
the impression that they had gone to Egypt; but feeling assured by the 11 Ih, 
from the information brought by his cruisers, that they had not taken that 
direction, he instantly turned and beat up, with the utmost difficulty, against 
strong westerly winds, to Gibraltar; devoured all the Avhile by the utmost 
anxiety lest before he could reach them the enemy might menace Ireland or 
Jamaica. In spite of every exertion he could not reach the Straits till the 
50th April, and even then the Avind Avas so adverse that he could not pass 
them, and Avas compelled to anchor in Mazari bay, on the Barbary coast, for 
five days (2)., 

iicotiongtii At length, on the 5th May, he received certain information that 
the combined fleet had made for the West Indies, and amounted to 
Indies. eighteen sail of the line and ten frigates. Nelson had only ten sail 
of the line and three frigates; his ships had been at sea for nearly tAVO years; 
the crews were Avorn out Avilh fatigue and Avatching; and anxiety had so 
preyed upon his naturally ardent mind, that his health had seriously suffered, 
and his physician had declared an immediate return to England as indispen- 
sable to its recovery. In these circumstances this heroic officer did not an 
instant hesitate nhat course to adopt, but immediately made signal to hoist 
every rag of canvass for the AVest Indies. “ Do you,” said he to his captains, 
“ take a Frenchman a piece, and leave all the Spaniards to me. Whenl haul 
doAvn my colours I expect you to do the same, but not till then (oj.” 

The combined fleet had above thirty days the start of Nelson; but he cal- 
culated, by his superior activity and seamanship, upon gaining ten days upon 
them during the passage of the Atlantic. In fact Vilieneuve reached 3Iarti- 


(0 Soulli. Nelson, 11.217,218. nura..\l. i2i. 128. 
(2) SoiUh. 11. 216, 217. Ann. Uej. 1805, 225. 

Oil this occabion Kelson wrote to Sir AlcAandcr 
liaU, at — “jMy good fortune, my dear Ball, 

seems llown away. 1 c.inijot ajet a fair wind, nor 
even a side-wind Dead foul I But niy mind is fully 
maue up wliat to do wiien wc leave the Straits, 
supposing \heie is no certain accoUnl of the enemv's 
destination. 1 believe lids ill luck will go far lo kill 
n«e; but as these are times for exeilioi., 1 must not 
n 017 *' wbalcver I may feel.*'-^SooTHiiY, 

(3) South Ji 210, 220. 

«co«s aiix- P*' uncertainly as to the destination 
of Ka- Nelson’s squadron filled Napoleon, 
pol6on as m mind, not les.s than that of his 

Nelson’s great opponent, was anxiously intent 
uestlnatioii. on the result of the great events now 


in progress, willi the utmost disquietude. On the 
Olli June, 1805, imniedjalely hrfoic leaving iMilaii, 
he wrote lo the I^lini.ster ol iBarinc : cannot 

discover what has become of Nelson; it is possible 
that the liiiglish have sent him to Jamaica : but 1 
am of opinion that he is still in the JEuropenii seas. 
It is more than probable that he has returned to 
Kiigland to rcviclual, and place Ins crews in new 
vessels, for his fleet stands greatly in need of re- 
pairs, and his squadron must he in very bad condi- 
liou.” Kvea Napofcoii’s daring mind could ‘not 
anticipalc Nelson’s heroic passage of the Atlantic 
in llicsc circumstances, ij 
double his own. — Do mas 
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uique on ihc lith May, ^^lule ^eIson armed at Batbadoes on the ith June 
hut in the mtenm the allied squadrons had done nollimg e\(’cptuig the cap- 
ture of the Diamond Bock, near Martinique, by a few ships detached for that 
purpose, A^hich Mas reduced, after a most gallant resistance by the small 
British force by Minch it Mas occupied 0>erjo5ed at the discovery that die 
^nemy m ere in those seas, and that all the great British settlements m ere sliH 
?rd‘for* b“ belson, Mithout allow mg Ins sailors any rest, instantly made 

enem; I ce §ail for Trinidad, thinking that the French fleet had gone to attempt 
the reduction of that colony , and so far was he misled by false intelligence, 
June^ that he cleared lus fleet for action on the evening of the 7lh June, 
hoping to render the mouths of the Orinoco on the following day as famous 
in history as those of the ^lle but svhen morning broke not a vessel was to 
be seen, and it was evident that the British fleet had, by erroneous infonna- 
lion, accidenlallj or designedly thrown m their way , been sent m an entirely 
w rong direction Had it not been for this circumstance, and had ^cIson acted 
upon his own judgment alone, he would have arrived at Port Royal just a» 
the French were leaving it, and the battle would have been fought on the 
same spot where Rodney defeated Dc Grasse liv c-and tw enty y cars before , but 
as it was, the opportunity was lost, and the greatest triuniplt of the British 
navy w as rescrv ed for the European seas (I) 
ofrab'wd truth, the combined fleet had sailed from Martinique on the 
0 tiadre 28Ui May, and inslaotly made sad foF tlic Hortli having been joined 
rurow*” w bile there by Admiral Magon vv ith Iw o additional ships of the hue, 
which niscd Ilicir force to twenty line of battle ships Thib rein- 
forcement also brought the last mstrucUous of bapolcon, dated Pavia, 8ih 
May, ISOo, which were, to raise the blockade of Ferrol, and jom the hvo 
Frcacli ships of the line and ten Spanish which awaited them in that har- 
bour , make sail from that to Rochefort, join the five ships of the ime under 
Jlissicssy at that place, and with the whole united squadrons, amounting to 
forty ships of the hue, steer to Brest, where rianthcaume awaited them vvith 
iwcnty -One ith this great fleet, winch would greatly ov crmaicU any force 
the British Government could muster ni the Channel, was \illcncuvc to pro- 
ceed to Boulogne, and cov cr the passage of the flotilla IBs mstniclions were 
to shun a hattlc unless it was unavoidable, and if so, to hnng it on as nevr 
as possible lo Brest, iii order that the fleet of Winiral Cantlicaume might lake 
a jiart in it “ The grand object of the whole operation,*’ said Jiapolton, “ »s 
to procure for us a superiority for a few days before Boulogne — roasters of 
llic Channel for a few days, lo0,000 uicnwill embark in the 2000 vessels 
which arc there asbcmhlcd, and thc'Cxpcdition is concluded ” Every contin- 
gency was prov idcd for the chance of the fleets going round about was fore- 
seen, and stores of provisions were provided both at Cherbourg and the 
Tcscl, m the event of tbc general rendezvous taking place m either of these 
harbours (2) 

i„»<« Jhlhcrlo every thing had not only fully answered, but even cx- 
cceded Aapolton s expectations Tbo design he had so tong had m 
corncmplaiion bad never been penetrated by tbc Brilbh Govern- 
ment on the contrary, btUn was m the West IiuUci, he bad been decoyef 
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Rochefort were totally inadequate to prevent the junction of the combined 
fleet with the vessels of war in those harbours. Yilleneuvc had sailed on the 
28lh May from Martinique; and on the loth June, Nelson, on ar- 
riving at Antigua for the first time, received such intelligence as 
left no doubt that the combined fleet had returned to Europe. Dis- 
daining to believe what the gratitude of the delivered colonists led 
them to allege, that the enemy had fled at the mere terror of his 
name before a fleet not half their amount, he immediately sus- 
pected some ulterior combination, but without being able to pene- 
trate what it was; and instantly despatched several fast-sailing vessels to 
Lisbon and Portsmouth in order to Avarn the British Government of the pro- 
bable return of the Avhole fleets of the enemy to Europe. To this sagacious 
step, as Avill immediately appear, the safety of the British empire is mainly 
to be ascribed. Nelson himself, Avithoul alloAving his sailors a moment’s rest, 
jiiuc i3. set sail the very same day for Europe, and on the ISlh July reached 
Gibr'aMar; having, from the lime he left TcUAan hay, twice crossed the 
Atlantic, and visited every one of the LeeAvard Islands, Avith a fleet Avhich 
had been tAvo years at sea, in seventy-eight days (1); an instance of vigour 
and rapidity of naval movement unparalleled in the annals of the Avorld (2). 
mcasSrcT of ^rcat Avas the despondency in the British islands at the intelli- 
ti.c Admi- gence of a fleet of such strength having proceeded to the West In- 
t\Ky I'ccciv- dies, Avhere it Avas Avell known no English force at all capable of 
'patchet*'' resisting it was to he found ; and the Admiralty, in the midst of the 
general alarm, took the most energetic measures to avert the danger, by 
instantly ordering every man and ship that could be got in readiness to sea, 
and despatched Admiral CollingAVOod Avith a squadron of five ships of the line 
to cruise olF Gibraltar, and act as circumstances might require. That saga- 
cious officer, alone of all the British chiefs, penetrated the real design of 
Napoleon; and on the 21st July, Avhile yet the combined fleet had not been 
heard of on its return from the West Indies, AVi'ote to Nelson that he Avas con- 
vinced they Avould raise the blockade ofEerrol, Rochefort, and Brest, and 
with the united force make for the British islands. Ills penetration AA'as so 
remarkable, that his letter might almost pass for a transcript of the secret 
instructions of Napoleon, at that time in the possession of Villeneuve (5). • 
bmedXct MeanAvhile, Yilleneuve returned to Europe as rapidly as adverse 
ped by tile would permit, and on the 23d June he had reached the lati- 

uritisii brigs tude of tlic Azorcs. Napoleon, who by this time had returned to 
despatches* St.-Cloud from Italy, despatched orders tp the fleet at Rochefort 
to put to sea and join Admiral Gantheaume off the Lizard Point; or, if he had 
not made his escape from Brest, to make for Ferrol and join the combined 


5Hy 23. 
June 12 . 

But Nelson 
pcnriralcs 
the design, 
and uains 
the British 
Go\crii- 
ment. 

June i3. 


(1) From April 30tli, to July iSth, 

(2) Ann. Beg 1805, 228, 229, Soulli. ii. 224, 
225, Hum. xii 6, 7. 

On the day following, Nelson landed at,Gibraitar, 
being llic first time he had quitted the Victory for 
two years. 

(3) South, ii. 224, 225, Collingwood, i. 145. 
Extiapidi. His words are— “July 21, 1805.— 
iiaiy pene- AVe approached, my dear lord, with 
Uation of caution, not knowing whether 

expect you or the Frenchmen 
nil’s desi”m ^ always had an idea that 
^ * Ireland alone was the object which 
they ha\c in view, and still believe that to be their 
uUmtate destination. They will now liberate the 
rerrol sriiiad ion fi oni Calder, make the round of the 
ami taking the Uochefortr people wUh them, ap- 


pear off TJshant perhaps with thirty-four sail, there 
to be joined with twenty more. This a pro- 

bable plan ; for unless it be to bring their powerful 
fleets and annics to some great point of service, 
some rash attempt at conquest, they have only been 
subjecting them to chance of loss, which I do not 
belioc Bonapaite would do without the hope of an 
adequate reward. The French Government never 
aims atUttle iliings, while great objects are in view. 
1 have considered the invasion of Ireland as the real 
mark and butt of all their operations. Their flight 
to the West Indies was to lake off the naval force, 
which proved the great impediment to theifundcr- 
taking.*''-“Coia*ircGwooD's d/emofr^, i. 145, lie.— 
The history of Europe does not contain a more 
striking instance of political and warlike penclra-', 
lion. 
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fleet there. He literally counted the days and hours till some itilclhgcnco 
should arrne of the great armament approaching from the West Indies; the 
signal for the completion of all his last and profound combinations But 
meanwhile, one of the brigs despatched by ^elsoll from Antigua on the 13iU 
June had outstripped the combined fleet, and by the rapidity of its passage 
fixed the destinies of the world The Cuneux brig, sent on this important 
iBtyg errand, arrived at London on the 9tli July having made the pas- 
! ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ Admiralty dcspal- 

' : ■ . . ■ ' ! squadrons before 

I ! ■ ■ : . ■ ■ ■ , V ■ Uobert Caldcr off 

Fcrrol, and cruise with the united force off Cape Fmislerre, with a \jcw to 
Intercept (he allied squadrons on iheir homeward passage towards Brest 
iaiyi. These orders reached Admiral Stirling on the f3lh July. On the 
J5lh he effected hi^ junction ■with the fleet before Ferrol, and Sir Itobert 
Caldcr stood out to sea, ivith Gftfeenlme-of-baUle ships, to take liis appointed 
station in search of the enemy (1). 

The eicnt soon shewed of what vital importance it was that the Cuneux 
had arrived so rapidly m England, and that the Admiralty had so mslatuanc- 
ously acted on the information communicated by Lord ^cl5on, Hardly had 
s.r Robtrt Sir Uobert Caldcr readied the place assigned for his cruise, about 
sixty leagues to the westward of Cape Jimslcrre, when the com- 
iBiy « bjned fleet of France and Spam Iioic m sight, consisting of twenty 
linc-of-batUe ships, a fifty gun ship, and sei cu frigates (2). The weather was 
so hazy, that the two fleets bad approached icry closely before they were 
mutually aware of each other’s vicinity; but as soon as the British Admiral 
desened the enemy he made the signal for action, and bore down on the 
hostile fleet in two columns. Some confusion, however, look place in con- 
sequence of the necessity under which the English squadron lay of lacking 
before they reached the enemy, which, combined with vbe foggy state of the 
weather, brought the two fleets into collision m rather a disorderly manner; 
and when they got into close action, sev cral v csscls m both fleets w ere exposed 


Spanish hne-of-battle ships, the St -Uapliael and Firmc, were so much da- 
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maged that they were compelled to strike their colours, Avhile the Windsor 
Castle, in the English fleet, was also so much injured as to render it necessary 
to put her in low of the Dragon. Darkness separated the combatants ; and 
the British fleet, carrying with them their prizes, lay to for the night to repair 
their injuries, and prepare fora renewal of the action on the following day. 
The loss sustained by the British was very small, amounting only to o9 killed, 
and lo9 wounded : that of the French and Spaniards to 476 (1); and no ship 
except the Windsor Castle was seriously damaged on the English, side. 
Neither fleet shewed any decided inclination to renew the action on the 
following day : at noon the combined fleet approached to within a league and 
nms‘r“ar a-halfofthe British, who were drawn up in order of battle, but 
Yilleneuve made signal to haul to the wind on the same lack as 
aocisi,c5uc- fpgpj-njgjj, tpat is, to decline the engagement for the present, as 

soon as he saw that the English fleet stood firm ; and night again separated 
the hostile squadrons. On the day after. Sir Robert Calder stood away with 
his prizes towards the north, justly discerning, in the danger arising from 
the probable junction of Yilleneuve with the Rochefort and Ferrol squadrons, 
the first of which was known to have put to sea, a sullicient reason for falling 
back upon the support of the Channel fleet or that of Lord Nelson ; and 
Yilleneuve, finding the passage clear, stood towards Spain, and after leaving 
three sail of the line in bad order at Yigo, entered Ferrol on the 2d August (2). 
tnucc Of the importance of this, perhaps the most momentous action 
Kap/on's fought by tlic navy of England, no farther 'proof is required 
conduct on than is furnished by the conduct of Napoleon, narrated by the 
iMeiugrace'’ unimpeachable authority of Count Daru, his private secretary, and 
i'soj."' the very eminent author of the History of Yenice. On the day in 
which intelligence was received from the English papers of the arrival of 
Yilleneuve at Ferrol, Daru was called by the Emperor into his Cabinet. The 
scene which followed must be given in his own words. — “ Daru found him 
transported with rage; walking up and down the room with hurried steps, 
and only breaking a stern silence by broken exclamations. ‘ What a navy — 
what sacrifices for nothing — what an admiral ! All hope is gone. That Yille- 
neuve, instead of entering the Channel, has taken refuge in Ferrol ! It is all 

over: he will be blockaded there Daru, sit down and write.’ The fact 

was, that on that morning the Emperor had received intelligence of the ar- 
rival of Yilleneuve in that Spanish harbour; he at once saw that the English 
expedition was blown up, the immense expenditure of the flotilla lost for a 
long time, perhaps for ever! Then, in the transports of a fury which would 
have entirely, overturned the judgment of any other man, he adopted one of 
the boldest resolutions, and traced the plans of one of the most admirable 
achievements that any conqueror ever conceived. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, or even stopping to consider, he dictated at once the plan of the cam- 
paign of Austerlitz; the simultaneous departure of all the corpsfrom Hanover 
and Holland to the south and the west of France, their order of march, dura- 
tion, their lines of conveyance, and points of rendezvous; the surprises and 
hostile attacks which they might experience, the divers movements of the 
enemy, every thing was forseen : victory rendered secure on every supposi- 
tion. Such was the justice and vast foresight of that plan, that over a base of 
departure tw'o hundred leagues in extent, and lines of operations three hun- 
dred leagues in length, the stations assigned were reached according to this 

(2) Jame 
xii, 53* 


(i) James, iv, 7, 9* Dum. xii. 51, 52. 
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original plain, pla ' ’ . ’ ’ . ■ Bejond that capital, 

the periods only ■ : Be places pointed out 

ncrc all readied, ^ ■ u ■; ■ . earned into complete 

execution (i) ” 

Nothing can portray the character of Napoleon and the import- 
of Sir Robert Caldcr’s Ticiory more strongly than this passage. 
s‘» He n>cll knew how imminent aflairs ^^erc m his rear , that Russia 
T\ as adiancing, Austria arming; and iba Unless a stroke ^^as speedily struck 
on the Thames, the -n eight of Europe must be felt on the Danube. It as to 
anticipate this danger, to dissoR e the confederacy bj a stroke at its heart, 
and conquer, not only England, but Russia aud Austria, on the British shores, 
that all lus measures ^\e^c calculated , and they were arranged so nicely, that 
there ’ll as barely lime to carry the ^^ar into the enemy’s Mtals before he nas 
assailed m bis onm, binding ibis great project defeated by the result of Sir 
Robert Caldcr’s action, he instantly took lus hne, adopted the secondary set 
of operations -SNlicn he no longer could attempt the first, ami prepared to 
carry the thunder of lus arms to the banks of the Danube, whenbe wasirus' 
Iraied in bis design of terminating the war m the British capital 
Crtirtitijuj bile such immense consequences w ere resulting from the action 
s7nX‘rt'*‘of Ibo 22d July, the gallant officer nnIio, with a force inferior, 
adwe^ cd so decisu o a success, was the victim of the most nn- 
♦ubjwifj, merited obloquy The first mleUigence of Uic defeat of the com- 
bined fleet by so inconsiderable an armament was recened o\cr all England 
with the utmost transports of joy; and the public cxpcclalion wound up to 
Dm ycry highest pitch by an expression in the Admiral’s despatches, which 
pointed to an intention of rcucw'ing the battle on the following daj, and tho 
statement e\cry where made by the officer who brought the intelligence, 
Uiat a renewal would ccrtamlj take place (2). "When, therefore, it was dis- 


luai nu'i "iiw. .. -x.j, . . 

thirty ships of Ibclmc, these transports were suddenly cooled, and succeeded 
hy a inurmuT oS djMMJUlenl, which was w orked up to a perfect paroxy&m of 
rage upon finding that, lu consequence of these circumstances, Aapokoii, m 
the official accounts publislicd m tfic Admiral’s name on the occasion, claimed 
ificMclory for the French arms (3J. Tfic consequence was, that after has- 
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ing coplinued a slioiT Ume longer in the command of the fleet, Sir Robert was 
compelled to retire and demand a court-martial, which, on the 26lh De- 
cember, “ severely reprimanded him for not having done his utmost to re- 
new the engagement on the 2od and 2Uli July;” though thesentence admit- 
ted. that his conduct hud not been owing either to cowurdiee or disaflec- 
tion(i). Thus, at. the very time that a public outcry, excited by the vehe- 
mence of party ambition, was chasing frPm.tlie helm of the Admiralty the 
statesman whose admirable arrangements had prepared for the British navy 
the triumph of Trafalgar, the fury of ignorant zeal affixed a stigma on the 
admiral whose gallant victory had defeated the greatest and best arranged, 
project ever conceived by Napoleon for our destruction, and fuially rescued 
his country from the perils of Gallic invasion. Such, in its first and hasty 
fits, is public opinion! History 'would indeed be useless, if the justice of pos- 
terity did not often reverse its iniquitous decrees (2).' . ' . 

- Nelson re- Meamvlulc Nelson having taheu in water and other necessary su])- 
Ens'ioid. at Tetuan,. stood for Ceuta on the 24lh July; and having 

July 24-' heard nothing of the combined fleet, proceeded to Cape St.-Yin- 
cent, rather cruising in quest of intelligence than following any fixed course, 
lie then traversed the Bay of Biscay; and approached the north of Irelaud; 
and finding the enemy had not been heard of there, joined Admiral Corn- 
Aug. i5. wallis off Ushant on the iSth August. No news had been obtained 
of the enemy; and on the same evening he received orders to proceed with 
the Victory and Superb to Portsmouth, where he arrived on the ITth, and at 
Aug. 17. length heard of the action of 22d July, and entry of. Villeneuve in- 
to FerroT. He Avas hailed with unbounded demonstrations of gratitude and 
joy in England; the public having folloAved ■\vilh intense anxiety his indefa- 
tigable and almost fabulous adventures in search of the enemy, and deserved- 
ly awarded that consideration to heroic efforts in discharge of duty which is 
so often the rew'ard only of splendid or dazzling achievements (3). 

NapuUon Napolcou’s hopcs of accomplishing the objects of his ambition 
• %nSm<.a were someAvhat revived upon finding that Nelson had not joined 
Sir Robert Calder’s squadron, and that the fleet in Ferrol was still 
makes fOT immensely superior to that of the enemy. Accordingly he resumed 
Sead of' designs of invasion; bn the 12th August transmitted orders to 
Miest. Villeneuve, through the Minister of Marine, to sail Avithout loss of 
time from Ferrol, and pursue his route toAvards Brest, Avere Gantheaume was 
prepared to join him at a moment’s warning (4); and in tAVo days afterAvards 


llieir gasconndesp^ in Uie eyes of Europe will 
give us the victory ; that is no small matter. In* 
slanlly write out a narrative of tEe action, and send 
it lo SI. Marcl. Here is my idea of what it should 
he;” and lUcn follows the fabricated •account.^— 
Dumas, xii. 348 ; Pieces Just* 

(1) James, iv, 18. Ann. Keg. 1805, 230, 231- 

(2) Let us hear what the French writers say of 
this proceeding : — Admiral Calder,” says Uupiii, 
** with an inferior force, meets the Franco-Spa nish. 
fleet; in the chase of it he brings on a partial en- 
gagement, and raptures two ships. He is tried and 
reprimanded,^ because it is believed that, had he 
xeiie>ycd the action, he would have obtained a more 
decisive victory. What would they have done with 
CaUler in England, if he had commanded the supe- 
rior fleet and had lost two ships in avoiding an en- 
gagement which presented so favourable a chance 
^ skill and valour? ”—>Dt;piw*s Pojages dans la 
Grande Bretagne, i i , 17 . 

(3) South, ii. 225, 230. Ann. Keg. 1805. 230* 

. \V ‘‘despatch instanlly,V wrote Kapoleon, on 
ilie t2iU August, to M. Deeres, ** a messenger to 

V. 


.Ferrol. Make Villeneuve acquainted with the news 
received from Loudon. Tell him I hope that he is 
continuing his* mission, and that it would be loo 
dishonourable for the Iinpenal squadrons to permit 
a skirmish of a few hours and an engagement with 
fourteen vessels to render* aborliv'e such great pro- 
jects — that the enemy's squadron has suffered inuch 
— and that, on his own admission*, his losses have 
not been very serious.” And on the. 14 th August— 
“ With tliirty vessels, ray admirals should learn not 
to fear four-and-twenty Engliah; if they are not 
equal to such an encounter, we may at once re- 
HA^unce all hopes of a marine, 1 have more confi- 
dence in my naval forces : had I not, it would ruin 
their courage. If - Villeneuve remains the 13th, 
14th, 15tb, and 16 th at Ferrol, I will notcompiam; 
but if he remains an hour longer with a favourable 
wind, and only twenty-four line-of battle ships be> 
fore 1 
Thel 
the cl 
of tin 
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he \\roto a second Idler, m stdl more prc'^smg terms, absoluiely cnioinio* 
tho immediate sailing of the combined fled Sir flobert Calder had at this 
time ctfcclcd a junction with Admiral Coriinalln, olf Brest, so that the sea 
was open ti)Iu3ad\enturc On the 17 lh August, how e>er, be was again de- 
tached, with twenty ships of the ime, to cruise off cape hmisltre. On tho 
Hlh, the combined fleet, amounting to Iwenty-mnesail of the line, having 
left several v csseiv behind them m a stale not lit for service, stood out to sea, 
and at first took a north-westerly direction, but having^rccdvcd accounts at 
sea from a Danish vessel tliat a British fled of Iweiitv-five ships of ihe hno 
(Sir Robert Caldcr) was approaching, ^lllcueuve lacked about and wade sad 
A«s it for Cadiz, where he arrived on the SUi, the very day on which Iio 
was expected at Brest Admiral Collingnood, wiili four sail of the line, who 
Jay before that port, was obliged to retire on the approach of so ovcrwliolni- 
iiiga force, but no sooner had they entered than he resumed hi> siaiioii, 
and with his httic squadron gallantly maintamed the blockade of a harbour 
where firc-and- thirty hostile line-of-baltle ships were now assembled (1). 

Au„ II hot anticipating such a departure on the part of the combined 
Ibwnme In flcct ffom the prcsctibcd operations, Canihcaumc, on the 21sl of 
BrfVti''” August, stood out of Brest harbour with onc-and-lwcnly slnjis of 
mmiiion t|j0 and drew up in order of battle in Bcrtlicaumc roads Ad- 
miral Cornwallis, whose squadron, after the large detachment under CaWtr, 
amounted oiilj to fourteen, immediately moved in to attack thcin, and a 
distant caJinomtlo ensued between the two fleets, hut the trench, who fiad 
no intention to engage ni a general affair before the arrival of the eombiiied 
fleet, did not venture out of the protection of Ihcit batUnes, and ihc diy 
passed offwiiiioutaii) general action In vam every eje was turned to the 
south, 111 liie hopes of dcscryiug the loug-wishcd-for reinforcement— in vam 
Canthcaumc counted llic hours for the arrival of > lUcncuvo w iih Uuriy ships 
of the hue, chasing before him Calder w ith twent) In that decisive moment 
the star of England prevailed, ilie action of the li 2 d July had saved lu» 
country, though vt had proved fatal to its saviour, the oomhmed fled, 
weakened and discouraged, bad sought icfngc m Cadiz, not daring to en- 
counter a second actum, and the Brest squaJrou, after spending the day in 
anxious suspense, returnedat night to tlieir harbour (2j 

ihe intelhgeitce of the arrival of the combined fleet at Cadiz pul 
t ccM»* * a hual period to the designs of Aapoldou against Gt cal Britain, and 
n all his energies w we iur,ped io the prosctuiion of the war 

rtt« 4 agamsl \uslna ihs imhgnalion appeared in an act of accusation 
which he drew up against ^llIe^L^^c, dictated by liimstif, in which the 
. . ■ .jIv, and {tosiiivc 

, . mluttcd licet for 

, ^ ^ . ■ - But ajit v»ai of 

the utmost moment that bis designs agiinsl ibc ImpcnaiisUi on Urn Danube 
should as long as possible be disguised, pre pant ions for embarkation 
continued with redoubled aciiniy down to (he last moment, and at the very 
time when the Emperor was directing the conlcmplaitd moveiiants acfov* 
ii<»u<tT j-rance aud Cicrmany to the shores of the Danube Bctwetntk® 
Sod August and Ut beptemher the troops w wc daily c^ttcisc I at 
embarking and disembarking m the bay of Boulognt., aud hMh oc juir^ 
the moa exiraordinarv pcrfuilon in that difhcuU operation ( t) The carahy 


(I) it» 22 2*1 (2 11 

(2> xi) C3 
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and arlillcry were all stored in the appointed vessels; the Emperor’s house- 
hold and baggage were embarked; and the soldiers, in the utmost impatience, 
awaited the signal to step on board; when suddenly, on the.lst September, 
the Emperor set out at two o’clock for Paris, and orders were issued to the 
whole of this mighty armament to deflle by diflerent routes towards the 
Rhine (1). 

The circumstances which induced this sudden change of resolution, were 
not merely the destruction of all the projects for the naval campaign by the 
entry of Villeiieuve into the harbour of Cadiz : matters had also come to a 
crisis on the Continent of Europe; and the time had now arrived when, as 
the coalition could not be dissolved on the shores of Britain, it required to 
be anticipated on the banks of the Danube (2). 

Austria had From tlic momcnt that Napoleon put on his head the Iron Crown 
hosturpre.” of .Charlemagne, in direct violation of the treaty of Luneville, 
paratioos. providcd for the independence of the Cisalpine Repub- 

lic, and incorporated Genoa, Parma, and Placentia with his vast dominions, 
all hope of permanently preserving the peace of the Continent was at an 
end : and it was only a question of time and expedience when Austria should 
openly join her forces to those of the coalition. The assembly of all the 
armies of France on the shores of the Channel, the departure of the Emperor 
for Boulogne, and the embarkation of a considerable part of his forces, 
having impressed the Aulic Council with the belief that the military strength 
of the empire w'duld soon be involved in that perilous undertaking, the mo- 
ment appeared eminently favourable for the Imperialists to commence ope- 
Aug. I 2 . i8o5. rations. General Chastelar, at the head of fifteen thousand men, 
entered the Tyrol, and began to organize the brave and hardy population of 
that province. Considerable bodies of workmen were employed in strength- 
. ening the fortifications on the Venetian frontier, and armaments already 
began to be formed on the Inn and the principal roads leading into Bavaria. 
These hostile preparations w^ere immediately made the subject of angry con- 
tention between the Cabinet of the Tuileries and that of Vienna ; and in se- 
veral articles in the Moniteur, evidently flowing from the pen of Talleyrand, 
the question as to the balance, of power in Europe, and the danger to be 
apprehended from the strength of France, was discussed with more open- 
ness than was possible in the studied ambiguity of diplomatic corres- 
pondence (3). 


E^traordi* Memoirs contains some curioiu de- 
nary dexte- subject; — ‘'The in- 

th^tloops ‘ of the Emperor were so 

had arrived luminous, minute, and precise, as to 
in embark* give the inferior commanders no- 
inff- to do but follow them out spe- 

cificaily. To ascertain the time required for the em- 
barkation; Marshal Ney distributed the gunpowder, 
caissons, artillery, projectiles, and stores on board 
the transports provided for that purpose, and be 
divided that portion of the flotilla assigned to him 
into subdivisions ; every battalion, every company 
received the boats destined for its use; every 
man, down to the lowest drummer, was apprised 
of the boat, and the place in the boat where 
he was to set himself. At a signal given,' infan- 
try, cavalry, artillery, were at once put under 
jrms, and ranged opposite to the vessels on 
board which IheyAverc respectively to embark. A 
cannon was discharged, and all the field officers 
dismounted, and placed themselves at the head of 
uieir respective corps ; a second gun was the signal 
to make ready to embark; a third, and the v/ord of 


command, ‘ Colonels, forward ! * was beard with 
inde.scribable anxiety along the whole line; a 
fourth, which was instantly followed by the word 
'March!* Universal acclamations immediately 
broke forth; the soldiei’s^ in perfect order hastened 
on hoard, each to his appointed place; in ten 
nutes and a half 25,fl00 men embarked. Tlic enthu- 
siasm of the troops knew no bounds; 'they thought 
the long* wished- for moment had arrived ; but at inc 
next signal the order to disembark was given, and 
they were made aware that the whole was onlj a 
feint to try the rapidity with which the inavemeiit 
could be performed. The relandirig was completed 
nearly as rapidly as the embarkation; in thiricen 
mmufes from^the time the soldiers were on board, 
they were drawn up in^ battle array on shore, — 
JJey, ii, 2$0, 264. 

( 1 ) Jom.ii. lOl.Uam.xu. 127. Ncy.u. 249,265. 

(2) bigu- iv. 303\ 

(3) Bign.iv. 310, 319. Dum.xii. 101, 111. 

«*The views of the opposite partie.s are well 

abridged in the followiua sUtc naners wh- '^^l this 
period x'asscd bet 
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iv.tir«i« u Icnsfh thema>k as let fail on both sidca, Hic concentration 
le Adige and tbc tun, and the general 
aded the Imperial doniimous, left no 
• , nlulo, on tile other hand, the nholc 

forces of Napoleon nere, unknown to lustna, comerging from the Elbe to 
llie Pjjrcnees towards tlic Danube In the«o circumstances it was of the 
highest importance to both sides to secure Ihoco-operaiionof the lescerstates 
of Germany, and especially of Ba^ ana, A>hose dominions lay directly beiueen 
noil would III all probabihtyhethe first theatre of liosti- 


licsiiatcd between the two parties, aim ^ ^ 

ncctions with both — the common resource of weak stales when threatened 
with dcstrucUon by the collision of powerful neighbours, and hardly to be 
reproached as a fault when it is the result of necessity. On the one hand, it 
was represented by the French party that Austria was the old and hereditary 
enci . » "♦ rt infj nfrpnd\ solicited the cession of a portion of 

licr ■ . . ‘ . 

far > _ . ■ ! 

an alliance withbapoldon, and asinucJi to icar noiu iw.umo . . ^ 
the Emperor. On the other hand, it was stroiiglj urged by the old aristo- 
cratic party, that alt these advantages w cre merely elusorj , that the ailiancc 
with France was a connection with a revolutionary slate which threatened 
iIic subversion of all the msluntions of society, and that when menaced by 
such a catastrophe the only prudent ronrsc was to adhere to the head of ttio 
Cerniamc body, whose interests, it might be relied on, would alwajsbc op- 
posed to such innovations. It was sufiicienilj difficult Iq determine ninth 
course to adopt between such opposing considerations; but, in addition to 
them, the Elector had other and more anxious causes for solicitude on this 
occasion. Ihs eldest son was at Paris, in the power of Napoleon , the fate of 

. '* Let u, coiuc at once, uiJ Talley empire* ' (?«olc, Ang 5 iSOj TalleyraaJ to Co- 

ofTafl”, ' to tSe botcoiu of tin (aeitiuK 1 

k ‘ |e , wislica to Ule up arm* In or- 


j nee, »1 e O"** wit rij e - ■ ' 
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the Duke d’Eiigliien was still recent; and his paternal fears were strongly 
iiefiiniiy excitcd by the perils which he might run if the French Emperor 
ioms Frauce. yfQy;Q irritated by decided hostilities. Vacillating between such op- 
posite dangers, the Elector agreed to the substance of an alliance, offensive 
Aug- 34. and defensive, with France on the 2ith August, but delayed the 
signature of the treaty on various pretences, anxious to gain time in these 
critical circumstances, and it w'as not iinally signed till the 23d September 
atWurtzburg. Meanwhile the Austrians, having some suspicion of such an 
understanding, summoned the Elector in a peremptory manner, on the 0th 
sopt. 0 . September, to unite his forces to their own. They were met by the 
most urgent entreaties .to be allowed to remain neutral; and as this was re- 
fused, the Elector, on the 8th, despatched a letter to the Emperor, promising, 
if neutrality w'as impossible, to unite his forces to his ow'u. In the night fol- 
lowing, however, being overcome with terrors for his son, he secretly de- 
parted with his family to Wurtzburg, and the Bavarians retired into Fran- 
conia to join the French forces; and oh the same day the Austrians crossed 
the Inn (1). 

tr'i'aii'^cTOss preparations of Napoleon were on a scale proportioned to the 
iiip (tm. magnitude of the contest in which he Avas engaged, and the im- 
ijoiii s.acs. mense forces Avhich the allies Avere prepai'ing to deploy against him- 
Mr. Pitt had conducted the negotiations for the formation of a coalition Avith 
the most consummate ability : every dilBcuIly liad been removed, every 
jealousy softened : Austria and Russia stood forth prominent in the fight ; 
and hopes Avere even entertained that if disaster did not attend the first 
efforts of the coalition, Prussia might be induced to unite her forces to those 
of the other allies in support of the freedom of Europe. In Italy and Ger- 
many no less than 550,000 men were preparing to act against France, among 
AAdiom AV'ere -116,000 Russians, advancing by forced marches through Poland 
towards the Bavarian plains. Their arrival, hoAvever, could not be calculated 
' upon -for at least two months to come : and in the mean time the Austrian 
army, Avhich had just crossed the Inn, 80,000 strong, stood exposed to the 
first strokes of Napoleon. 50,000 Imperialists, under the Archduke John, 
Avere already assembled in the Tyi'ol : and the Archduke Charles, at the 
head of 55,000 of the best troops of the empire, Avas preparing to exert his 
great talents pn the Italian plains. It could not be concealed, that the forces 
of the coalition Avould ultimately become superior ; and that France had 
much to, dread from the prospect of having to combat A\dth the single resources 
of the empire against Europe in arms on the Rhine. Every thing, therefore, 
depended on secrecy of combination and celerity of movement; and in both 
these qualities Napoleon Avas unrivalled (2j. 

To meet this immense force, and destroy part, before- the remainder 
could advance to its support, was the object of Napoleon, and in its prosecu- 


(1) Bign, iv. 320, 323. Dum. xa. 210, 211. 

(2) Dum. xii, l3l, 138. Jom. ii. 97. 

The foices of the coaUtlou were thus disposed when hostilities commenced hy the passage of the 
Inn;— 


In Bavaria and Upper Austria, under the Archduke Ferdinand, . . • 

BeservD under Emperor Francis, forming at 'Vienna, ..*•»* 

First Russian army crossing Poland 

Second Russian army, under Emperor Alexander, i 

Austrians in Tyrol, * ... w ... • 

Austrians in Italy, under Archduke Charles, ' 

Russians and Swedes in Pomerania, • . 


90.000 

30.000 

56.000 

60.000 

30.000 

55.000 

30.000 


— Dumvs, \ii, 133. 
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Tii«ftrioy tion he displayed even more than Ins nonled energy and ability 
The army of England on the shores of the Channel, the forces 
JJolland, the troops m Hanover, were forlJiwith formed into 
Rb.Be seven corps, under the command of so many marshals of the em- 
pire : their united numbers amounted to i00,000 men , a force amply suf- 
ficient to crush the Imperialists in Germany, if they could be brought simul- 
taneously mto action before the Russians advanced to ibcir support. The 
army of Italy was 5o,0(K), besides 15,000 m the Neapolitan lernlorics j and 
the troop's of Bavaria and the lesser German states, wliose aid might be relied 
on, amounted to 24,000, so that France could open the campaign v\iih 270,000 
men {IJ. 

*‘""’'”**0 these forces, considerable as they were, formed but a part of 
SXptuo'? the preparations of the Emperor On the 23d September, he re- 
paired to the Senate, and subinilted two propositions to the Legislature, 
winch were forthwith adopted. Ihe first was a levy of 80,000 conscripts 
from the class who were to become liable to military service in 4806, a sulll- 
cient proof llwt France was already autici paling the military resources of the 
empire; the second, the re-organizalion of the national Guard, throughout 
'I ■ . . ■ the Em- 

.■ had been 

,£, j ■ ■ , ; ' ■ ■ ■ J ‘that the 

officers of the National Guard should bfl named hy the ^E'nipcror • c\ciy species 
offeree ought to emanate from the supreme authority' all our itisiiiutions 


serve from the age of iwcutj-one to sivty, ten companies formed a cohort, 
and several cohorts, according to the localilj, a legion. Those onij in the de- 
partments of the frontier, from Cenesa to Calais, were called into activcscr- 
Mce, and arranged into four corps, commanded by General Rampoii, Harslial 
Sfpt »j, iSBi Lcfebvrc,MarsbalKeIlerinanu,andGcnera{dUbovific.Thcrmpcror 
adjourned the meeting of the Senate, by the following address, which suffi- 
ciently indicated the urgent aspect m which he viewed public affairs, and 
iia. 4 drT«io left him no aUcrnaiivo hut to conqueror die. — “ The eternal ob- 
jjjcis of the enemies of the Conlmcni are at length accomplished; 
the wans renewed in the heart of German) ; \usiria and Russia base united 
■fncmsdnis Vo^u^ianti J\ 4c\v bays rrgo , \ 'iiopefi Ymft 'i^im jjcacu "Aictuii- 
tinent would not be disturbed • menaces and umbrages alike found niclni- 
movable, but the Ausinaii army has crossed the lull; llumcli t$ iai.i(kd; 
the Elector of Casartais chased from ins capital; all my hopes have vamsbed. 
Senators, whed, in conformity with your vsishcs, I placed the Imperial Crown 
on my head, I undertook to you and to all the citizens of trance thcoLliga- 
tiou to inaiutain it pure and insiolatc. Magistrates, soldiers, ciiizcu>, 
equally dcsirc to preserve our country from ilie mllutncc of Lngtand, wlutb, 
if it once prevailed, would lead only to the burning of our fleets, the fdhngup 


(i) nooi (it 

CBStn'BO - nA c*r4lfy bwJw AI«w». S'^ 
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of our ports, the ruin of our industry. I have kept all the promises 'which 
I have made to the French people : they have made no engagement wiili me - 
which they have not more than fulllllcd. Frenchmen ! your emperor will do 
his duty; the soldiers will do theirs; you will do yours (J). 
waTiU'of Fi’cvious to setting out from Boulogne, Napoleon issued several 
the arm.- deci'ccs foi’ thc disarmament of the flotilla, and the laying up Avhat 
itouiogiie. was kept in ordinary for future and distant operations. The artil- 
lery was removed from the greater part of the armed vessels and all the 
transports ; such part of it as could be accommodated in the harbour of Bou- 
logne was kept there, the remainder dispersed through the harbours of the 
Channel. The English, too -well satisfied at this dislocation of so formidable 
a force, made no attempt to hinder its dispersion, and soon of all that vast 
assemblage of vessels hardly enough remained at Boulogne to transport 
30,000 men. A reserve of 20,000 men alone remained on the heights above 
the harbour, under the command of General Brune, destined at once to keep 
up alarm on the coasts of Britain, and form a reserve iji case of disasters 
befalling the grand army. Thus terminated this extraordinary armament, 
the greatest assemblage of military and naval forces ever made in modern 
times, contrived with the utmost skill, conducted with the most profound 
dissimulation, w'hich entirely deceived the vigilance of the mighty nation 
against which it Avas directed, and failed at last rather from a casual combi- 
nation of circumstances, and the intrepidity of an admiral whom England 
punished for his achievement, tiian any inadequacy in the means employed 
to attain the vast object which her enemy had in view (2). 

Tiiccom- Determined, hoAvever, not to lose entirely the fruit of his naval 
KoXrcu' armaments, Napoleon, before setting out for the grand army, is- 
loIa.Vfronf dircctlous for the fleet at Cadiz to put to sea and proceed to 
cadiii. Toulon, in order to be ready to act as occasion might require on the 
shores of Italy. This instruction was accompanied by the appointment of 
Admiral flosilly to the command of the combined fleet in lieu of Villeneuve, 
Avho was directed to surrender the command to him on his arrival, a measure 
which led to events of the greatest importance, by rendering the disgraced 
admiral desperate, and prompting him to malce the ill-omened sortie which 
terminated in the disaster of Trafalgar. But after bringing the fleet round 
to Toulon, the successor of Yilleneuve was to break it down into several de- 
tached cruising expeditions, the chief of w’hich Avas one to take possession of 
and cruise near St.-IIelena ! Strange fatality, AAhich appeared to attach him, 
on the eve of so many of the greatest events of his life, to the destined scene 
of his exile and death (3) ! 

iiMtoration An important change occurred at this perjod, highly characteristic 
sor'an dccline of revolutionary fervour, and a return to the ordi- 

uiku,. ideas of civilized life. This AA^as the restoration of theCrego- 

Jniy g. i8o5. Calendar, and abolition of the barbarous nomenclature of the 
RcA'olutionary era, which for twelve years had been in use in France, a 
change prescribed by the Emperor in a decree shortly before setting out for 
Strasbourg (4). 

tile Bnu^h Meanv/hile the British Government directed all their efforts to 
fwee beioro ^ poAA^crful fleet to blockade the combined squadrons in the 
cadix harbour of Cadiz. Independently of the twenty ships of the line 
Avbich had been detached from the Channel fleet by Admiral CornAvallis and 
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the four •which Admiral CoUingwood had under his command off (he isle of 
Leon, seven more were got together in Portsmouth andPl^ mouth, and^eUon, 
who Jiad retired to his house at Merton to recruit bis exhausted strength, 
again volunteered his services to resume the command, repaired to Ports- 
s»pt, li mouth, and hoisted liis flag on board the Yiclory of ninety guns 
Even during the few weeks of his retirement, his thoughts perpetually ran 
on the combined fleets, and Sic was conslaniSy impressed with the idea, 
that they were destined to receive their death-blow from liis hand. In these 
generous senliments he was strongly supported by Lady llamiUon, who, 
notwithstanding the ardour of her attachment, constantly urged him to sa- 
cnticc every private consideration at the call of public duty (1} lie was vi- 
vidly impressed, liowcver, with the presentiment that he would fall m the 
battle which was approaching, and before he left London called at the 
upholsterer’s, where the colflu which Captain Hallow cllhad given him, made 
of the wreck of the I’Onent, was deposited, desiring that its history might be 
engraven on its hd, at it was highly probable he would want U on Ins re- 
turn. On the night on which he left Alertou, he w rote a few lines m Iiis 
journal, Inglily descriptive of (he eJevaCeti fechog and manly piety nhich 
Srpt- formed the leading features of his character (2). Uh difficulty he 

tore himself, on the beach at Portsmouth on the following morning, from 
the crowd who knelt and blessed him as he passed, and the last sauuJs 
which reached his ears from that loved land, which he was never again to 
see, were the enthusiastic cheers of his countrymen, who iicv er cea»cd to 
strain their aching eyes on Ins vcvsol till it vanished from their sight (5). 
embus w«e! Nelson’s reception in the licet off Cadiz was as gratifjing as his 
jwsboT,”' departure from England . the yards were all crowded with hardy 
, veterans, anxious to get a sight of their fa vo utile hero, and peals of 

acclamation shook the jards when he was seen on the quarterdeck of the 
Victory shaking hands with his old captains, who m transports of joj hast- 
ened on board to congratulate him on his arrival. No one from thatmoincnl 
entertained a doubt that the fate of the combined fleet was sealed if they 
should V enturc from their harbour So great w as the terror of lus name, that, 
notwilhsianding ilic positive orders to sad for Toulon winch he had received, 
Vilicneuve hesitated to obej when he heard of his arrival . and m a council 
of war It was resolved not to venture out unless they were at least one-Uurd 
superior to the enemy Informed of this circumstance, Nelson carefully con- 
cealed his real strength from his opponents, stationed his fleet out of sight, 
about sixty miles to the westward of Cape St -Slarj’s, with a chain of repeat- 
ing frigates to inform Imn of the motions of the cncmj, while, at the same 
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time, llie blockade of the. port was rigorously enforced, so as to render it 
probable that erelong they would be compelled to sail, from the impos- 
sibility of finding supplies in the vicinity of Cadiz for so great a multitude. 
Forty sail of the line were now assembled in that harbour, of which thirty- 
three were ready for sea; and as Napoleon, never contemplating the return 
of the combined fleet to Cadiz, had made no magazines of provisions in that 
quarter, though ample stores had been collected at Hochefort, Brest, and the 
harbours of the Channel, the want of provisions was soon severely felt. Still, 
however, the council of war which Yilleneuve had summoned to his assist- 
ance declined to undertake the responsibility of an engagement, and Nelson, 
to overcome their irresolution, had recourse to a stratagem, which Avas 
iiis strat.-.. croAvned with the most complete success. Having received, on the 
auce uic'' lijth October, information that he Avould soon he Joined by six sail 
of the line from England, . he ventured on the bold step of dctach- 
iiarbour. Admiral Louis Avith a like force to Gibraltar for stores and 

AA'ater; thus maintaining the blockade Avith only tAvenly-two line-of-battlc 
ships, in presence of thirty-three neAvly equipped and ready for action. In 
these critical circumstances, Nelson Avas not Avithout some feelings of anxiety 
lest the Carthagena or Rochefort squadrons should join the enemy and increase 
their already formidable superioi'ity; yet even then he had the generosity to 
allow. Sir Robert Calder, Avho Avas obliged to go home to demand a court- 
martial, to proceed thither in hi§ oAvn ninety-gun ship, Avhich could ill be 
ocf. jg.' spared at such a crisis. Fortunately the promised reinforcements 
arrived, and in single vessels, so as not to attract the notice of the enemy ; and 
Nelson,. Avhose anxiety for the approaching combat had now risen to the very 
highest pitch, again found himself at the head of seven-and-tAventy ships of 
the line (ij. 

Tiieyac- Beccived by this stratagem as to the real strength of the enemy — 
settaii!' aAvare that Napoleon Avas desirous of concentrating his principal 
Oct. ig. naval resources in the Jfediterranean, and apprehensiA'e, if he any 
longer delayed his departure, Admiral Rosilly might assume the command, 
and deprive him of the fair opportunity AA’hich now presented itself of cover- 
ing his former failures by the.defcat of England’s greatest hero, .Yilleneuve at 
length resolved upon putting to sea .and risking a battle. Early on the iOth 
October, accordingly, the inshore frigates made signal that the enemy Avere 
coining out of the harbour; and at tAvo o’clock in the afternoon, that they 
Avere fairly at sea, steering for.the south-east, Ov'erjoyed at this intelligence, 
'Nelson instantly gave the signal to chase.jn the same direction; and though 
they Averc not got sight of on the folloAvihg day, yet so avcII Avere their motions 
watched by the frigates on the . outlook, that the British admiral Avas made 
acquainted AVith every tack AAdiich they made, AA’hile he himself studiously 
kept out of vicAv, lest upon seeing the number of his vessels they should return 
' to Cadiz harbour. At length, at daybreak on the 21st, their Avhole fleet Avas 
descried, draAvn up in a semicircle, in close order of battle, about twelve miles 
ahead ; and Nelson, Avho had previously arranged the ordev of attack Avith his 
AYOrlhy second in command, Collingwood, and fully explained it to the offi- 
cers of the fleet, made signal to bear doAvn in two lines perpendicular upon 
the enemy: He had twenty-seven sail of the line and four frigates j they 
thirty-three line-of-battle ships and seA'en frigates, of which four Vt'ere three- 
deckers ; and 4000 marksmen w'ere dispersed through the fleet, Avho.unhap- 

pily took too effectual aim in the battle Avhich folloAved (2). 


(0 SoulU. ii. 237, 2i2. 
23i. Umn, .\iii, 17t, 177. 


Ami, Reg, i3Q5, 233, 


(2) James, iv. 
I\eg, i§Q5, 
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cf Tti out of tlio ater. A furious combat now engaged between the two 
Msar first-rates; but such was tlie rapidity and precision of ilie Koval 
Sovereign’s fire, that the discharges of the Spaniard rapidly became weaker 
and weaker , and it was eipccted by the Eagliuh that she would he compelled 
to strike before another British ship bad got into close action. The disgrace, 
however, was prevented by the St.-Just, Indomplable, Fqugueux, and S.- 
Lcandro, which grouped round the Royal Sovereign when they saw tbcir 
Admiral’s daugcr, and assailed her on all sides by such a vehement cross fire 
that tlicir JialJs frcfjuently struck each other above the deck of the English 
■vessel Regardless of lus danger, CoUingw ood continued for tw enty minutes 
pouring his broadsides mlo his first-rate antagonist, and with such cficct that 
she at length returned his fire onlj by a single gun, at long intervals from 
each other, though, with a firmness worthy of the Spanish character, the 
Admiral continued the contest, rcljing on the assistance of Ins friends, who 
now clustered round the English vessel so closely that she was entirely hid 
from the remainder of the fleet, and they watched with intense anxiety the 
opening of the smoke, which at length shewed the British flag, waving nn- 
conquered in the midst of the numerous ensigns of France and Spam by 
which it was surrounded (i). 

It Isoft n^it ' ‘ - 

lira ' 

fine 

alialEsdu 

Iine,so[iieof winch fell short, and others wentover, until at length onewent 
through the Victory’s mam-top-gallanl-sail A minute or tw o of awful silence 
ensued, during which the \ictory continued to advance, when all at once the 
wliolc van of seven or eight ships opened a concentric fire upon her, of such 
seventy as hardly ever before was directed at a single ship, tl tins awful 


knocked away the wheel — every manatlhepoopwassoonkillcdorwoundcd 
— the Spars and rigging were falling on all sidcs—wlnlc the crew , w ilh their 
lighted inaichcb in their hands, stood at their guns, long waiting, with the 
coolness winch discipline alone can giv e, the signal to return the lire M tins 
• ■ ■ . ; side “ Tins is too 

■ . : ■ nued with bis cap- 

. * . . . walk in the centre 

of the vessel lie at first steered for the bows of the Santissuna TnmdaJa, 


reeled Captain Hardy to steer for tiic opemns between the Ttnnlrairc and 
Bucentaure, and at one o’clock the I ictorj , as she passed slowly aud dehber* 
atcly tlirougli, poured her broadside, treble-shotted, into tlio Bucoitiaiirr| 
with such terrible elTcct, that above four hundred men were killed orwounJw 
by the discharge. \MnIc listening with characteristic avidity to the deafen* 
ing crash made by Uicir shot in the French hull, the British crew w ere ncith 
sultocalcd by the clouds of black smoko wliidi entered the Victory’spnn- 
boles, and hcI>on and Hardy" liad their clothes covered by the voluiueso« 
diulwluch isaucdfrom the crumbled wood-works of tlio buccnUuri.ssnt*J 
111 advancing, lhe^lc^o^y received a drtadful broadside from ibc 
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Neptune, but passed on to llic Rcdoutablc, with which she grappled, and 
commenced a furious conllict, while on the other side she engaged the Bu- 
centaure and Sanlissima Trinidada. Captain Harvey, in the Temerairc, fell 
on board the Bedou table on the other side, so that these four ships formed 
as compact a tier as if they had been moored .together, their heads all lying 
the same way. The lieutenants on the Victory upon this depressed their guns, 
and diminished the charge lest the shot should pass through and injure the 
Temerairc (I) ; and as every shot from the Victory set the ricdouiable on lire, 
the British sailors stood with buckets of water in their hands and extinguish- 
ed the flames in the enemy’s decks as they arose, lest they should involve 
both ships in destruction. 

iioismor- After the first discharge, the Redoutable closed her lower-deck 
uii, from them no more, fearing that she would be 

boarded from the Victory. Seeing this, and thinking they had struck, Nelson 
twice ordered the firing into her to cease: but her crew still kept up a mur- 
derous warfare from the decks and tops; and to this humanity he fell a vic- 
tim. The sixty-eight pounders, indeed, on the Victory’s forecastle, each 
loaded with 500 muskets balls, soon cleared the Redoutable’s gangways ; but 
a destructive fire was kept up from her fore and main-tops, and as Nelson was 
walking on the quarterdeck he was pierced by a shot from one of the French 
marksmen, not more than fifteen yards distant. “ They have done for me at 
last, Hardy,” said he. “ I hope not,” said Hardy. “ Yes,” he replied, “ my 
back-bone is shot through.” lie ,was immediately carried below, but even 
then, such was his presence of mind, that he directed the tiller-rope, which 
had been shot away, to be replaced, and taking out his handkerchief covered 
his face and stars, lest the crew should be discouraged by the sight. The 
cockpit was crowded with w'ounded and dying men; he insisted that the 
surgeon should leave him, and attend to those to whom he might be useful, 

“ For to me,” said he, “ you can do nothing.” All that could be done was to 
fan him with paper, and, give him lemonade to assuage his burning thirst. 

As the action continued, however, several ships of the enemy began to strike ; 
and as the crew of the Victory cheered as each successive flag was loAvered, at 
every hurra a gleam of joy illuminated the countenance of the dying hero (2). 
Details of Meanw'hile the battle continued with unabated fury in all direc- 
lions. At a quarter past two the Santa Anna struck to the Royal 
teis. Sovereign, after an uninterrupted combat of tAvo hours’ duration; 
but the loss on board of the English ship was also very severe, and she was 
reduced to nearly as unmanageable a state as- her vanquished opponent. 
During the latter part of the action CollingAvood took his men off the poop, 
that they might not be unnecessarily exposed ; but he long after remained 
there, fearless of death himself. At length, descending to the quarter-deck, 
he visited the men, enjoining them not to a fire a shot in -waste; looking him- 
self along the guns to see that they were properly pointed, commending par- 
ticularly a negro gunner, who, Avhile he stood beside .him, fired ten times 
directly into the opposite port-hole of the Santa Anna. Captain Harvey of 
the Temerairc, when engaged in close combat Avith the Redoutable, per- 
ceived the Fougueux of 74 guns preparing to hoard her on the other side. 

Re alloAA'ed the enemy to come Avithin an, hundred yards, and then poured 
in a broadside Aviih such tremendous elfect that she fell a perfect Avreck 
aboard of the English A essel, and Avas soon after carried, Avith little resistance, , 


(1) Aim. Ueg. 1803, 235, 236. James, iv. 54, 50. (2) SouUi. ii. 

.-oulU.ji. 250, 202, Oum. \iU. 20, 406, 208. James, iv. 61, < 
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by boarding. Tho olber Bntisb Tcssels, as ihej successn clj came min action, 
engaged in close combat the nearest ships of the enemy; ami ^hen the arrual 
of the remote parts of the columns had reduced the great odds against vhich 
the leading hnc-of-baitle ships had at first to contend, the ^\onled superiority 
of the English soon became apparent. Before lliree o’clock ten ships of the 
line bad struck. Ihe fire on the poop of the Victory from the lops of the 
llcdoutable iias so tremendous, that for a time it was almost deserted, upon 
which the French made a vigorous attempt to board, hut they were quickly 
repulsed by the crew of the English %esscl rushing up from below and en- 
gaging them at the muzzles of the muskets; and shortly after, IheTemcrairc, 
having wafted nearer, poured m her whole broadside upon her crowded 
decks, with such effect, that two hundred men were swept a way by the dis- 
charge. By degrees, however, the marsksracn m the tops of the Bedoulabic 
were picked off by the Victorj’s marines, and at length her whole masts and 
rigging fell across the Tcraeraire’s bows, winch, forming a bridge of com- 
munication between the two combatants, she was boarded and taken posscs- 
scssion of by the crew of the English vessel, which thus had the glor^ of 
capturing an antagonist on the right and left. Jyever had a ship been more 
gallantly defended : out of -six hundred and fort) -three men who composed 
her crew, only fue-and-thirty reached the Lnghsh shores (1) Shortlj after 
the Bucentaur, which had never recovered the first broadside of the Victory, 
struck her colours, with VUIencuve on board, .md the masts of ihcSanlissima 
Trinidada, w Jncli hod been exposed to a tremendous raking fire from the Vic- 
tory, heptune, Leviathan, ami Conqueror, fell with a tremendous crash, and 
she was taken posscssiCn of when wholly disabled by a boat from tbc 
Trincc (2). 

u*x. n .0 While \ ictory w as thus every v. here declaring for the Bntisb anus, 

drwbrf* Nelson was lying m llie cockpit in the utmost anxiety to hear the 
ntiMB details of the battle. As Captain Hardy could not for above an hour 
leave the deck, he repeatedly exclaimed, “ Will no one bring Hardy to me? 
He must bo killed • he is surely dead.” At length became down : they sliook 
bauds m silence. Hardy m vam strove to suppress Ins feelings at that painful 
moment. “Well, Hardy,” said NcUon, “bow goes the day with us^” — 
“Very well,” replied Hardy, “ten ships havcsiruck,huifiTcof tbc van have 
tacked, and arc coming down upon the ^ ictory, but I have called two or 
three fresh ships round, and have no doubt we shall give them a drubbing ” 
— 1 hope,” said Nelson, “ none of our ships have struck?”— “ There is no 
fear of that,” replied Hardy — “ 1 am a dead man,” then said Nelson; '* I am 
going fast: It Will be all ovcrvvjth mo soon.” Hardy ilicn went up to the 
deck, but returned in about fifty minutes, and taking Nelson by the liand, 
congratulated bim, even in the arms of death, on Ins gtonous v iciury; adding 
that fourteen or hficcn of the enemy were taken. “That's well,” rtphcti 
Nelson ; ‘ ‘ but I bargained (or iw cniy and ■ ■ ■ i 

“Anchor, Hardy, anchor. Do you make the « . : -■ : 

Hardy kucU down, and kissed Ins check. “ : I 

“ ihaiik Cod 1 have done tny duty.” lbs articulation now bicamc diflicuH. 
but be was repeatedly heard to say,“ TliaukCod I have done my dui),''au‘* 
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expired at half past four without a groan, leaving a name unrivalled, even in 
the glorious annals of the Englisli navy (1). 

Vast The combined Heel now presented iho most melancholy spectacle, 
vicfo")."'* In every direction were to ho'seen only lloaling wrecks or dis- 
mantled hulks. The proud armament, late so splendid, was riddled, shat- 
tered, and torn by shot. Guns of distress were heard on all sides; and in every 
quarter the British boats were to be seen hastening to the vessels which had 
surrendered, to extricate their crews from their perilous situation. Twenty 
ships of the line had slrnck, with Yillencnve, the coinmander-in-chief, and 
the Spanish Admirals, Alava and Cisneros.. One of them, the Aehillc, of 
74 guns, had blown up after she surrendered ; hut nineteen ships of the line, 
including two iirst-rales, the Sanlissima Trinidada, of jot) guns, and Santa 
Anna, of 112, were in the hands of the British, and lay in mingled confusion 
alongside of their redoubtable conquerors. In this extremity Admiral Gravina, 
Avilh nine shi])s of the line, forming the van of the combined Heel, stood away 
for Cadiz; and Admiral Bumanoir, with four French ships, took to Hight, 
pouring his broadsides, as he passed, not only into the British ships, but the 
Spanish prizes which had struck their colours ; a circumstance which, 
although probably unavoidable, from the confused way in which friend and 
foe were intermingled, contributed not a little to augment the irritation 
between the two nations which this terrible disaster could not fail to produce. 
The British ships were too much occupied in taking care of their numerous 
prizes to be able to give chase; and Dumanoir stood out to the northward 
and got clear off, only, however, to fall into the hands of another squadron, 
and ultimately reach a British harbour (2). 

Violent I cm- It had been Nelson’s dying instructions to Admiral Gollingwood to 
bring the fleet to anchor; and it would iiavc been well .for that 
aftciMMcr- great and good man had thus advice been followed, as he would have 
miiidud. probably brought bis nineteen noble ))rizes in safely to Spithcad (3). 
xVs it was he deemed it an unnecessary precaution till nine at night, and the 
consequences proved eminently disastrous (4). Early on t)io morning of 
lhe22d a strong southerly wind arose, with squally weather, and a heavy 
swell set in from the Atlantic into the Bay of Cadiz. Notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of the British, it was found impossible to keep the prizes in 
tow, or make the necessary repairs on their pierced and ruined sides, to 
enable them to ride out the gale; and the consequence was, that most of them 
drifted their cables, and either foundered at sea or were wrecked on the coast. 
The.ci-ew of the Algesiraz rose upon the slender British guard which had her 
Oct, 22 . - ■ . in possession and escaped with them into Cadiz, where the autho- 
rities had the generosity to allow the English who had her in possession to 
return on their parole to the English fleet. Encouraged by this circumstance, 
oci. 23. Captain Kirgulien, the senior French oflicer in the harbour, put to 
sea with five sail of the line and live frigates, the only part of the combined 
fleet which was in a condition for service, in the hope of recapturing some of 
the dismasted hulls which were drifting about the coast. The British instantly 

(1) Bo.'itUa’sKarrat. 4G, 49. South ii. 207, 270. f i) In justice to CoIIiu^jwood, however, it inusl , 

(2) JaiDcs, iv. 09, 102. South, ii. 273, 274. Duin, he .sl-itod llKat iii.'iiiy high naval autliorities .>ro ol 

X«>I. 228, 229. Viet, ct Con<i. Avi. 188. 192. ouiuiou tl.at if l>« '‘ hI nnch.uca irau.eaiately after 

(3) A, (iractical proof of.tho hcnclit which might the hatllu the cousec[ueiiccs might have been fat.ii 
have been derived to the fleet and the prizes fiuiu to many of the British sciuadrou, not one of which 
attending to Kelson’s dying instructions was afford- was lost hy pursuing the opposite roursu; and that 
Cdby the Uofencc. This ve.sscl, with its prize the when the signal to anelior was given at nine at • 
.lan lldcfonso, anchored, and rode out the gale in night many vessels, including the’ Victory itself, 
salcty. The Swiftsuco and Bahama prizes also were incapable of ohoyiiig — Coi.ua-o\vooo, i. 191. 

aacborctl and \vurc stvYcds — J ames, iv, 130. 
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formed a line of baltlc, cohering such of the prizes as they slill had m tow, 
and the 1 rench did not approach >\ ahm gunshot , hut their frigates succeeded 
in getting hold of the Santa Anna and Aeplunc, which drifted into their 
bands, and brought them into Cadiz Many melancholy catastrophes hap- 
pened during lUo storm. Among the real the Indomitable was ^sreched on 
the coast, hating on board, bcaidcs her own, the surs i\ors of the Buccnlaur’s 
crew, ami aboi e 1000 persons perished. Many of the prizes foundered m the 
gale, others were sunk by the Braish. tour only reached Gibraltar m safely. 
But the Brajsh took Admirals AhllcneuNc, Alava, and Cisneros, bcaido 
20,000 prisoners, including the land forces on board , and the combined fleet 
was almost totally annihilated, while their omi loss was only 1C90 men 
killed and wounded “ Si x-and- twenty sliips of the line,’* says General 
Malthieu Dumas, “ at Trafalgar or Cape Oriegal (1), were compelled to strike 
Ibcir colours.” It may truly be said that there were left only a few remnants 
of the fleet which, two months before, had filled England with alarm (2j. 
mterc™ “»(! interchange of courteous deeds took place between the British 
k.tuthc fleet and the Spaniards at Cadiz The magnitude of ilie disaster 
bad extinguished all feelings of irnlalion, and brought the people 
into that slate of sad exaltalion which is nearly allied to generous emotion. 
Admiral Collingwood made an offer to send all the wounded Spaniards 
ashore, a proposal winch excited the deepest gratitude in tiiat high-spintcd 
people, and was at the same time a seasonable relief to tJic Bnlidi squadron, 
already sufilcienUy occupied with its own wounded and the numerous pri- 
zes in ibcir bands. In return, thcllarquis of Solana, goicrnor of Cadiz, sent 
to oDcr the EiigJisli the use of the hospitals for their wounded, pledging the 
Spantsli honour tliat they should be carefully attended to W hen the storm 
after the action dro\e some of the prizes upon the coast, they declared that 
the English who were thus thrown mio their hands should not he considered 
as prisoners of w ar , and the Spanish soldiers ga^ c up their own beds to their 
shipwrecked enemies Already was to he seen the eonimcnccment of that 
licartfcU alliance which was so soon desimcii to take place hciwccu Uicsc ge- 
nerous enemies; and il was amidst the tempests ofTrafalgar that tliefcclings 
were produced which brought them to stand side by side at ^lllorla and 
Toulouse (5). 

^0 words can describe the mingled feelings of joy ami grief, of 
B? «(«««“ cxulution and melancholy, which pervaded the Untisb 'Cmpirc 
twocTOioo upon the new > bemg recei\ cd of the battle of Trafalgar The grea- 
test navaf MCtory recorded lu the annals of the world had liccii gamed' /ly 
their anus. The dangers of imasion, the menaces of Aapohoii, were at an 
end becurem their sea-girt isle, they couU non behold witliouinlarai the 
marshalled forces of Europe arrayed m hostility against (hem In a single 
moment, from the result of one engagement, flicy had jussed from a state of 
anxious solicitude to ouc of mdcpeiidencc and security. Incslmublc as these 
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blessings Avere, they yet seemed inadequately jnnchascd by the life of the 
hero by whom they had been gained. The feelings of grief were even more 
powerful than those of gratitude; and England, with the fleets of her anta- 
gonist sunk in the deep, seemed less seeure than when, in piesence of her 
yet unscathed enemies, she was protected by the hero whose flaming sword 
turned every way. 

Honour Nccd it bc added that all the honours which a grateful country 
Kmiiy of could bestow were heaped upon the memory of Lord Nelson? 
New His brother was made an earl, with a grant of L.flOOO a-year; 
L.10,000 was voted to each of his sisters, and L.100,000 for the purchase of 
an estate. A public funeral was decreed, and a monument by the nation in 
the place of his interment, St.-Paul’s Cathedral. The principal cities of the 
empire vied with each other in erecting monuments and statues to his me- 
mory. Admiral Collingwood was made a baron, and received a pension of 
L.2000 a-year, a grant which first raised that noble oflicer from that of com- 
parative dependence which is so often the lot of upright integrity. The re- 
mains of Nelson were consigned to the grave amidst all the pomp of funeral 
obsequies, in St.-Paul’s, followed by a countless multitude of weeping spec- 
tators. The leaden cofliii in which he was brought home was cut in pieces 
and distributed as relics through the licet; and when at his interment his 
flag was about to be lowered into the grave, the sailors who assisted at the 
ceremony with one accord rent it in pieces, that each might preserve a frag- 
ment as long as he lived. Unbounded was the public grief at his untimely 
end. “ Yet,” in the words of his eloquent biographer, “ he cannot be said to 
have fallen prematurely whose work was done; nor ought he to be lamented 
who died so full of honours, and at the height of human fame. The most 
triumphant death is that of the martyr : the most awful, that of the martyred 
patriot : the most splendid, that of the hero in the hour of victory : and if the 
chariot and horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he 
could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of glory (1). 
ctiaractfr of Lovd Nclsoo was the greatest naval olllcer of this or any other na ] 
iiao."*'" tion whose achievements have been recorded in history. The 
energies of an ardent and impetuous mind were in him wholly absorbed 
in patriotic feeling. Duty to his God, his King, and country constituted 
the simple objects to which unrivalled powers and consummate genius 
were directed. Like all other great commanders, he took the utmost pains 
to make his officers thoroughly acquainted beforehand with his general 
plan of operations, but intrusted them with full discretionary powers in 
carrying them into execution. He possessed the eagle eye which at once 
discerns the fitting movement, and the skilful combination which brings 
every power at his disposal simultaneously and decisively into action. 
Simple in his desires, enthusiastic in his character, he was alike superior to 
the love of wealth, the bane of inferior; and envy of others, the frailty of am- 
bitious minds. Devotion to his country was in him always blended with a 
constant sense of religious duty ; and amidst all the licence of arms he was 
distinguished from the first by an early and a manly piety. In later years, 
when his achievements had marked him out as the great defender of Chris- 
, tianity, he considered himself an instrument in the hand of Providence to 
combat the infidel spirit of the Revolution, and commenced his despatch on 
the battle of the Nile by ascribing the whole to Almighty God. Too great to 
be fettered by rules, loo original to condescend to imitation, he consulted 

J 

(1) Soutli. ii, 2T6, 280. CoU. i, 21 i. 
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formed a line of bailie, co>cnngsuch of ihe prizes as tbeyslill bad m low 
and ibe trench did not approach ^\ iilun gunshot , but ihcir frigates succeeded 
111 getting hold of the Santa Anna and heptane, which drifted inio ihcir 
hands, and brought them into Cadiz Many melancholy catastrophes hap- 
pened during the storm Among the rest the Indomitable Mas recked on 
the coast, haMng on board, besides her own, thesur>ivors of theUuceotaur’s 
crew, and above 1000 persons perished Many of the prizes foundered m ilie 
gale, others were sunk by the British i our onlj reached Gibraltar «i safely. 
But the British took Admirals ^lIleneuve, \iava, and Cisneros, bcMdes 
20,000 prisoners, including the land forces on hoard, and the combined Reel 
was almost totally annihilated, while their own loss was only 1090 men 
killed and wounded “ Si\-and-twcnty ships of the line,” sajs General 
Malthicu Dumas, “ at Trafalgar or Cape Ortegal(l), were compelled to slriie 
ihcir colours ” It may truly be said that there were left only a few remnants 
of the fleet which, two months before, had filled England with alarm (2) 
co»'“sc interchange of courteous deeds look place hetw ecu the Britibh 

Spin “4 at Spaniards at Cadiz The magnitude of the disaster 

cSa"i had extinguished all feelings of irritation, and brought the people 
into that stale of sad cxaltaUon which is nearly allied lo generous emotion 
Admiral Colhngwood made an offer lo send all the wounded Spaniards 
ashore, a proposal which excited the deepest gratitude in that Iiigh-spirilcd 
people, and was at the same time a scabonahle relief to the Bjrihdi squadron, 
already sufficiently occupied with its own wounded and the numerous pri- 
zes m Ihcir hands In return, the Marquis of Sol ana, governor of Cadiz, sent 
lo offer the English the use of the hospitals for Uicir wounded, pledging the 
Spanish honour that they should he carefully attended to Mhcn the storm 
after the acuon drove somo of the prizes upon the coast, UiCj declared that 
the English who were thus thrown into ihcir hands sliould not he considered 
as prisoners of war , and the bpamsh soldiers gave up their own beds lo Ihcir 
shipwrecked enemies Already was to be seen the commcncuiicul of that 
licarifelt alliance which was so soon dcsiuicd to take place between thcsC ge- 
nerous enemies, and it was amidst the tempests of Trafalgar that ihcfcclmgs 
were produced which brought them to stand side by side at Aittoria and 
Toulouse (5) 

M ^o words can describe the mingled feelings of jo) and grief, oi 

Lr'*uo^o*" exultation }ind mclaneboi), which pervaded the British -cmpira 
iu.i> «iion upon the news being rcceiv cd of the battle of Trafalgar Tin. grea- 
test naval victory recorded in the annals of the world had been gamed by 
Ihcir arms Tiic dangers of invasion, llie menaces of Aapohon, were at an 
end Secure in ihcir sca-girt ide, they could now bthuld wilUoul alarm the 
inarshallcd foiccs of huropc arrayed lU hostility aoainst them In a single 
moment, from the result of one engagement, they had |>asscd from i slate of 
aiiMons solicitude lo one of independence and security. Inestimable as these 
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blessings were, they yet seemed inadequulely jnnehased by the life of the 
hero by whom they had been gained. The feeliugsof grief were even more 
l]o\Yerful than lliosc of gratitude; and England, Yviih the fleets of her anta- 
gonist sunk in the deep, seemed less secure than when, in presence of iicr 
yet unscathed enemies, she was protected by the hero whose flaming sword 
turned every way. 

Honour iN'ccd it 1)0 uddcd that all the honours 'wliich a grateful country 
could bestow were heaped upon the memory of Lord Nelson? 
scUou. 11(3 brother was made an earl, with a grant of L.GOOO a-ycar: 
L.10,000 was voted to each of his sisters, and L. 100,000 for the purchase of 
an estate. A public funeral was decreed, and a monument by the nation in 
the place of his interment, St. -Paul’s Cathedral. The principal cities of the 
empire vied with each other in erecting monuments and statues to his me- 
mory. Admiral Collingwood was made a baron, and received a pension of 
L.2000 a-ycar, a grant which first raised that noble olliccr from that of com- 
parative dependence which is so often the lot of upright integrity. The re- 
mains of Nelson were consigned to the grave amidst all the j)omp of funeral 
obsequies, in St.-Paul’s, followed by a countless multitude of weeping spec- 
tators. The leaden coflin in which he was brought home was cut in pieces 
and distributed as relics through the fleet; and when at his interment his 
flag was about to be lowered into the grave, the sailors who assisted at the 
ceremony with one accord rent it in pieces, fliat each might preserve a frag- 
ment as long as he lived. Unbounded was the public grief at liis untimely 
end. “ Yet,” in the words of his eloquent biographer, “ he cannot be said to 
have fallen prematurely whose work was done; nor ought he to be lamented 
who died so full of honours, and at the height of human fame. The most 
triumphant death is that of the martyr : the most awful, that of the martyred 
patriot : the most splendid, that of the hero in the hour of victory : and if the 
chariot and horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, Ite 
could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of glory (f). 

Lord Nclson was the greatest naval olliccr of this or any other na-! 
iicio. tion whose achievements liave been recorded in history. The 
energies of an ardent and impetuous mind were in him wholly absorbed 
in patriotic feeling. Duty to his God, his King, and country constituted 
the simple objects to which unrivalled powers and consummate genius 
were directed. Like all other great commanders, he took the utmost pains 
to make his ofGcers thoroughly acquainted beforehand with his general 
plan of operations, but intrusted them with full discretionary powers in 
carrying them into execution. He possessed the eagle eye which at once 
discerns the fitting movement, and the skilful combination which brings 
every power at his disposal simultaneously and decisively into action. 
Simple in his desires, enthusiastic in his character, he was alike superior to 
the love of w’calth, the bane of inferior; and envy of others, the frailty of am- 
bitious minds. Devotion to his country was in him always blended with a 
constant sense of religious duty ; and amidst all the licence of arms he was 
distinguished from the first by an early and a manly piety. In later years, 
when his achievements had marked him out as the great defender of Chrisr 
tianity, he considered himself an instrument in the hand of Providence to 
combat the infidel spirit of the Revolution, and commenced his despatch on 
the battle of the Nile by ascribing the whole to Almighty God, Ton irrpnf tn 
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hi5 OTVTJ inspjratlou only m all his mighty deeds, and in e\cry mstancc 
left the stamp of naUve genius in the duties, whether elevated or humble, 
A^bjch he performed Ills whole career, from his lirst entrance into the 
na\y to the haute of Trafalgar, cvlnbiled a pattern of every manly virtue. 
Bold m conception, cautious m combination, firm m execution, cool in dan- 
ger, he was the most successful, because the most profound and intrepid, 
of leaders If a veil could he drawn over the deeds of ^aples, his public 
character might be deemed perfect; and that alloy of frailly which has 
descended to ail from our first parents, long concealed in him by the inten- 
sity ofpainoUc devouon, was at length revealed by the fascination of female 
wickedness (I) 

battle of Trafalgar was soon followed by another vlclorj, 
taw " which at any other period would have excited the moslhrcly sa- 
tisfaction, but was hardly noticed m the transports con<icqucnt on that slu- ‘ 
pendous event Admiral Bumanoir, who had escaped from the disaster at 
Cadiz, and crossed the Bay of Biscay in hopes of getting either into Rochefort 
or Brest harbours, fell ui, on the 2d hov ember, with the frigates of Sir Ri- 
chard Strac ban’s squadron, who immediately made signal that a strange fled 
was in sight The British admiral instantly gave chase, winch was continued 
two days and nights, during which the light of the moon rendered the cne* 

4. my visible, until at length, at noon on the Jth Aoi ember, the {wo 
squadrons were so near, that Dumanoir was obliged to lie too and receive 
battle The English fleet at first consisted of five ships of the lino and four 
frigates; but during the chase one of the former was dnven away by stress of 
weather, and m the action w hich followed four Imc-of-battlc ships and four 
frigates alone were engaged The French had four sail of liic tine onlv, and 
some of ihcir guns were dismounted from the cflcctsof the battle of Trafalgar. 
The battle began at noon, by each of IheBriiisli hnwif-bjtllc ships engaging 
one of the enemy, and lasted with groat vigour for four hours, when It lef' 
mmated m the capture of every one of the French ships , hut not ifll they 
were almost totally dismasted, and had sustained a loss of 730 killed and 
wounded Crippled and dispirited as they were, it was not to be expected 
that the four. trench ships could have withstood the shock of four fresh 
English Imc-of-battle ships, supported by four fngatca, who took an im- 
portant part in the action, and the heavy loss which they sustained proves 
that they had not surrendered nil the last extremity Sir llicliard Strachan 
brought Ins four prizes into barbonr, winch somewhat consoled the English 
for tins absence of so many of those taken at Trafalgar , and their satisfaction 
was increased by the Brisiish loss being only 2i killed and HI wounded (2^ 

observed by Mr llumc, tliat actions at sea arc seldom, if 
(UMvurt ever, so dcci-ivc as those at land a remark suggested by the tc- 
peated indecisive actions between the English and Dutch in the 
reign of Charles II , but which alTonls a sinking proof of the danger of gene- 
ralizing from loo limited a coRetiion of facts Ua i lie extended his retrospect 
farther he would have observed that the most decisive and important of all 
actions recorded in historv have been fought at -ca- that theliatllcofivalami# 
rolled l«ck from Greece the tide of l*crsian invasion, that of \cifum gavea 
master to the Roman world, that of U panto ancsicd for ever the dangers of 
Mahometan invasion in the south of Europe, and that of U Rogue chrclcd, 
for nearly a century, the manumc cITorU of the House of Bourbon Equally 
important in lU comctiucncca as ilve^gtcaicxl of thcM aclucvcmcais, the 
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battle of Trafalgar not only at once secured the independence of England and 
destroyed all Napoleon’s hopes of maritime greatness, but annihilated for 
half a century the navies of France and Spain. The losses of the Moscow cam- 
paign were repaired in six months : even the terrible overthrow of Leipsic 
was almost obliterated by the host which was marshalled round the Impe- 
rial eagles at Waterloo ; but from the shock of Trafalgar the French navy 
never recovered ; and during the remainder of the war, notwithstanding the 
the utmost efforts of Napoleon, no considerable fleet with the tricolor flag 
was ever seen at sea. Error frequently attends hasty or partial induction ; 
but from a suflicienlly broad and extensive view of human affairs, conclu- 
sions of general and lasting certainty may be formed. 

It is staled.by Napoleon, that a fleet of thirty ships of the line, Avith guns 
and complement of men complete, may be considered' as corresponding at 
sea to an army of 120,000 men at land (1). Judging by this standard, the 
battle of Trafalgar, which destroyed fully twenty-five ships of the line and 
made prize of twenty, must be considered as equivalent to a victory Avhere 
90,000 men out of 120,000 were destroyed. The annals of war exhibit no in- 
stance of such a success Aviih land forces ; it is double what even the bulletins 
claimed for Napoleon at Auslerlitz, Jena, or Friedland. Even at Waterloo, 
where aloncia blow approaching to that inflicted at Trafalgar was struck, the 
loss of the French has never been estimated at above 40,000 men.' The loss by 
which that decisive victory was purchased on the side of the British alone, 
was 9,999 : on that of the allies, above 20,000 : Avhereas the total loss of 
the English at Trafalgar was only 1090 men; a smaller number than pe- 
rished in many inconsiderable actions attended Avith little or no result in 
•Spain (2). This affords a striking instance hOAV comparatively bloodless, 
Avhen vieAved in relation to the importance of the successes achieved, are 
victories at sea than laud : and although the losses of the defeated party 
are much, more severe, yet even they bear no sort of proportion to the 
enormous effusion of blood in land fights. Lord Gollingwood estimates the 
killed and wounded at Trafalgar, Avhere the French navy Avas in a man- 
ner annihilated, ‘‘at several thousands (5);” Avhile the Moscow campaign, 
Avhere four hundred thousand men perished, was found insufficient to 
beat down the military poner of Napoleon. ^ 

And o{\ the The battle of Trafalgar affords a decisive proof that it is owing to 
oc'bi72w$ HO peculiar manoeu vre, ill understood by others, of breaking the 
uif iinr. extraordinary success of the English at sea are oAving, 

but that the superior proAvess and naval skill of their sailors is alone the^cause 
of their triumphs. In truth, the operation of breaking the line, Avhether^at- 
sea or land, is an extremely critical and hazardous one, and never aviII be 
attempted, or if attempted succeed, but by the party conscious of and pos- 
sessing greater courage and resources in danger than its opponent. From its 
superior sailing, and the lightness of the Avind, the Royal Sovereign \A'as in 
action at Trafalgar Avhen the rear of the column Avas still six miles distant, 
and full a quarter of an hour before another British ship fired a shot : and 
the Avhole Aveight of the conflict, for the same reason, fell upon the twelve 
or fourteen British ships Avhich first got into action, by whom six-sevenths 
of the loss Avas sustained (4). So far from the French and Spanish fleets 

(0 Nipoloon, ii. I2i. ( 3 ) Coll. !• 183. 13t. r i-, , . 
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being doubled up and assailed by a supenor force, ihc British fleet itself wa» 
doubled up, and the \iclory m fact gamed by half its force, before the 
remainder got into action. The arrival of this remainder, indeed, ga^c those 
llrsi engaged a dccisnc ad>antagc, and enabled the ships which hitherto 
had borne up against such desperate odds to overwhelm m their turn their 


of ihcir captors when the rear of the columns was getting into action, ^\ou^d 
any but a superior enemy ha\c ventured to plunge, like Collmgwood and 
kelson, into the centre of their opponent’s fleet, and, unsupported, single 
out the hostile admiral for attack, when surrounded by his own vessels? 
What would have been thcfalcof Alavaand YiUeneuve, of the Santa Anna 
and the Buceutaur, thej bad thus engaged Collmgwood and Aeison, (he < 
Royal Sovereign and the Victory, at the muzzle of their guns, in the middle 
of thcRnghsU fleet, vvlien three or four other hostile Ime-of-balUe ships 
were pouring m Ihcir shot on all sides? ^Yould they not have been com- 
pelled to strike their colours in ten minutes,, before the tardy succeeding 
vessels could come up to tlicir support? In breaking the hue, m short, whe- 
ther at sea or land, the head of the column must necessarily be engaged with 
a vastly supenor force, before the rear and centre can get up to its support; 
and if from accidental causes their arrival, as at Trafalgar, is long delayed, U 
may happen that this contest against desperate odds may continue a very 
lone tmu^quile long enough to pro\e fatal to an ordinary assailant The 
conclusion to be drawn from this is, not that Nelson, Duncan, and Rodney 
did wrong and ran unnecessary hazard by breaking the line at Trafalgar, 
Camperdown, and llorlinique— quite the reverse, they did perfectly right; 
but that it IS the manoeuvre suited only to the braver and more skilful party, 
and never can prove successful but in the hands of the power possessing the 
^inenoritv in courage and prowess, though not m numbers. It will succeed 
when the head of the column can susiam itself against double or treble its 
own force before the centre or rear get up, but in no other circumstances. 
The case is precisely the same at land . the party breaking the line there runs 
the erntest risk of being made prisoner, if not able to bear up against su- 


trooDs* and accordingly iomini tells us that me sjsicm oi aiiatMiig m vu- 
lumL and breaking the line never succeeded against the close and mur- 
derus fire of the English mfanlry. It was the same vvitli the Russians. 
SL ’s system of bringing an ov ervv hclmmg force to one point and 
mere breaking the hue, answered perfectly, as long as he was cngascd with 
ilicre breaking their arms, or retired, the moment they saw 
‘ • , ; , ■ : he soon 

, . . ■ ■ ■ . ■ , , among 

TtuI rar d an army Jtanu from llic norll. and ono from tl« 

south of Europe French writers, that at this period 

fnfrofEuroS depended upon chance, and that, ifthe naval 
J“:‘Jr'frapoidonrcm;,.od m roporron 
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po.vil for the n.ivigalion oftho v^'^M’I^hy •'tiMiii h.ul ;:i\cn .'nliirerinU opinion, 
iuul that invontiou hod lici'ii .uloplcd at ltoulo;;H(*, llion; c.ui ho no {loiihl that 
the invasion lui^lil have hcen >ticci'"fu!!y ai'roinpli'hi il. ’ll\. re .ijipears no 
solid ground for tins opinion, tireal di^eoreuc--*, destined, liKo iho:'e of gun- 
powder, printing, and steam, in the end, to cliange tin* f.iee of the world, 
never come to tnninrity hni hy >lo\v degrees, llie >uhliine.st genius, the 
most overwhelming power, i> not aide ^o to <njt-»ltip the march of lime as to 
give to one generation that general un' ufa discoM’rv de>tined by nature for 
atuilhcr. I-hen if it were otherwiM*, and steam navig.iiioii conhl in a few 
years have been brought to perfection, or at le.T,l into common application, 
in the French navy, nu(jne>iionahly Ilie Ivngli'h would not have been idle; 
the mighty engine, wouhl ha\e yielded it-, power' cipially to both 'i<le', ami 
their relative ^il^lalion wotild have remaim'<l the >amea' before. If >leamer,s 
would have enabled the llolilla, under all winds, to i"ne from lloiilogne 
harbour, ami attempt the passage of the Channel, they would have enahled 
the English hlocliatling spiadroJis at all .'ea'ons to maintain their station, 
ami put it in llicir power to h.ive sent in lire-ship.', which would have car- 
ried conllagralion ntid ruin into their crowded harbour.. l*H)pe!h d hy this 
powerful force, one armed htcain-sliip, at deail of night, wotdd have htirsl 
open the cliains at the entrance of the basin, wlnle succeeding ones, in 
rapid succession, brought Oames and explosion into its fore>ls of .shipping. 
Gunpowder <lid not diminish the superiority of the English at stM. The vic- 
tory of Nelson at Trafalgar was not timre decisive than that of EdwartI III at 
Sluys; the counlrymeii of Collitigwood, who veuiure<l uiisupporicd into the 
midst of the coiuhiaed tied, need never fear the tneciianical force which 
augments the facility of gelling into close action, and increases the rapidity 
with which ilie ililferenl ve.ssels of the sapiadroa can he hroughl together to 
the decisive point. 

impossible to form an equally clear opinion as to the 
consequences which would have followed if Napoleon, with a 
omims' hundred and thirty thousand men, hail succeeded in ellecling a 
landing on the coast of Kent, lie has told u.s that he would have advanced 
direct to Loudon, of which he calculated upon gelling jiossessiou in four days, 
and there he would instantly have proclaimed parliamentary reform, a low 
sulTrage for the new voters, the downfall of the oligarchy, the conliscation of 
the properly of the church, a vast reduction of taxation, an eipiitahlu 
adjustment of the national debt, ami all the other objects whicli the llevo- 
lulionary party in this country have ever had at Iiearl, and the prospect of 
obtaining only one of which, tive-and-iwenly years afterwards, produced so 
extraordinary a change in the dominant mullilude of the English people. 
It was Napoleon’s constant allirmalion, that llie majority in number of the 
English nation was opposed to the war, which was maintained solely by the 
influence and for the purposes of the oligarchy; ami that if he could ouco 
have roused the multitude against their rule, Great Britain would speedily 
have become so divided as to he no longer capable of resisting ilm power of 
France (Ij. “I would not,” said he, “ have allcinpted to subject England 


(0 “I would have }ij&tciieil over 
whifirhc ilolilla," said Napok'oii, ** with 

would have ^00.000 men, ( it was only i38 000.) 
inttanily inuded as near Chatham as |»oiiihh», 
proclaimed, and proceeded direct to Lomion, 
where I calculated upon arriving in four days from 
»c tune of my landing. 1 would have prochTtmed a 


ncpiiblic, thr abolition of the iiohilily and House of 
Pccri. the dislrihulion of the properly of such of 
the latter as oppn.sed me among my partisans ; U- 
herly, equality, and tlic sovereignty of the people. 
1 would have allowed the House of Cominoiis to re- 
main, nouA/ /tfoe introduced a ^reat reform, I 
would ha^e published a proclamation, dr 
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10 Franco I couW not hare unjted mo nations so dissitnUar Kthadsnc- 
cccdod in my projocl, I flouid have aliofislicd the monarchy, and established 
a republic instead of the oligarch) by \\hjfh vou are governed 1 should have 
separated Ireland from England, and left them to t/iefUsefics^ after hamd 
sown tAe seeds of ^epadhcanistn m tlieir morale I >\ould ha'^e atlovted iho 
House of Com moils to remain, butnould lia^ e introduced a great reform (1) •' 
imd« jn.tr That the french Emperor >\ouId hate been defeated in bis attempt 
if England bad remained true to liersclf, can be doubtful to no 
one who recollects that the Bnlish troops defeated the French m 
etcry encounter, without excephon, from ^lInle^a to Waterloo, and that 
NapoWon btmself said to Lord \ShUwoTth there were a hundred chances 
to one against bis success But would she liatc remained true to bcriclf 
under the temptation to swerve produced by such means? This is a 
point upon which there is no Btilou who would ha\c entertained a 
doubt till within these few icars, but the manner m which the public 
mind has reeled from the application of Inferior stimulants since 1850, 
and the strong parlnlily to Frcncli alliance which has rccentl) grown up 
sMtU the spicad of democratic principles, has i ow suggested the painful 
doubt ^ hetber ^apol^on did not know us better than we knew oiuschcs, 
and whether wc could base resisted those methods of seduction which had 
prosed fatal to the patriotism of so many other people Ihc 'Spirit of the 
nation, indc d, tiien ran iugh asainst balhc imasion, unanimity unpre- 
cedented anmnlcd the Briii'^h people but, strong as that feeling was, it is 
now doubtful whether it would not ha%c been supplanted, m a (afoC portion 
of the notion at least, bv a still stronger, and the sudden olTor of all the 
glittering objects of democratic ambition would nothaic shaken the patriotism 
of a considerable portion of the British, as it unquestionably would of the 
great bulk of the Irish people ^o man can siy hon he would keep hiS sensci 
under iheapphcation of some extraordinary and hitherto unknon n stimulant, 
as if be were at once elevated to a throne, or saw the mountains fall around 
bun, or ih( earth suddenly open beneath his feet, and even the warmest 
ih^irp o friend to his country will prohablj hesitate before he pronounces 
babittnuu stability of the English mind under the influence of the 
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prodigious cxciloniont likely lo liavo .iriM'u from llic proimitgalioii of Ihc 
poliiical innovoJion' which .N.rjtoU'on had prepared for her .-'edueiion. If he 
is wise, lu*. will rejoice ihal, in the provitienee of (lod, his emiiilry was >aved 
the trial, and ackuv>w!edge wish gjaSilude she issesiisuahh: uhliealious which 
she owes to the illustrious ineii w1u»m; salour averleil .1 danger under whieli 
her courage indeed would never have sunk, hut to which her wiMhun inigl.l 
possihlv have proved unequal, llu* true eii'is of she war ocenircd at this 
period. It was the arm of Nelson which deliveicil hi'« connirv faun her real 
danger; thenceforth the citadel of her strength w.is hevond the reach of 
attack. At Waterloo she fought for victory; at Trafalgar, for evisleiice. 
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the Indecision of Prussia— Ability displayed by Mr. Pitt in the formation of the Confederacy 
—iHis last Illness slid Death— His Character and mighty Achievements— Principles of his 
Domestic Administration— Progressive and steady growth of his Fame— Erroneous 'Views 
of Foreign Writers on his Designs— His Errors— Opinion of the Democratic Party in Eng- 
land on him— Funeral Honours paid to his Memory. 

Austria, dc Ix proportioH 33 tliG tittle approached when his great projects 
against Austria were to be carried into execution, Napoleon redou- 
incasurfs, jjjg ostensible efforts for the invasion of Great Britain. These 
i»"- preparations, which never had been more than a feint from the 
moment that intelligence of the stoppage of Villeneuve’s fleet by Sir Robert 
Calder’s action, and the subsequent retreat of that Admiral to Cadiz, had been 
received, completely produced the desired eETect. Austria, deceived by the 
accounts which were daily transmitted of the immense accumulation offerees 
on the coasts of the Channel, the embarkation of the Emperor’s staff and heavy 
artillery, and the continual exercising of the troops in the difficult and com- 
plicated operation of getting on shipboard, deemed the moment come when 
she could safely commence hostilities, even before the arrival of the Russian 
Sept . 9 auxiliaries. She broke ground,' accordingly, by crossing the Inn, 

and invading the Bavarian territories, fondly imagining that the French troops 
were still on the shores of the Channel, and that she would be able, by a rapid 
advance, to rouse Bavaria and the lesser powers of Germany to join her stan- 
dard, and appear before their arrival, with the whole forces of the empire, 
on the banks of the Rhine. But she grievously miscalculated in so doing the 
activity and resources of the French Emperor, and soon found to her cost 
that she had been the dupe of his artifices, and had unwittingly played his 
game as effectually as if she had intentionally prostrated before his ambition 
the resources of the monarchy (I). 

The forces with which the Aulic Council engaged in this enterprise were 
80,000 men ; and the Russians were still so far removed as to render it im- 
possible to reckon upon their co-operation in the first movements of the cam- 
paign. They had, with reason, calculated upon being joined by the whole 
forces of Bavaria ; but, as already noticed, the paternal anxiety of the Elector 
rendered these hopes abortive, and threw the whole weight of that electorate 
They .id- into the opposite side of the scale. The army of the Imperialists was' 
through numerous, gallant, and well appointed, hut hardly equal to the 
"i'e Black’ of meeting unaided the united French and Bavarian forces. 

Forest. evcu if Icd by commanders of equal talent and experience. What, 
then, was to be expected from them when advancing under the guidance of 
Mack to meet the grand army grouped round the standard of Napoleon (2)? 
In vain the British Government transmitted to the Cabinet of Vienna a de- 
tailed statement, obtained from the Imperial staff at Boulogne, of the amount 
and composition of the French army, showing above a hundred and thirty 
thousand men, of all descriptions, ready to march, and asked whether it was 
against England or Austria that this force was really intended to acL With 
infatuated self-confidence, their host continued to advance; soon it overran 
the Bavarian plains, entered the defiles of the Black Forest, and occupied 

Oum, xUi. 1, il, .Toiu ii. 99. 100* rccoiumcndin;! tbut officer lo ihc^commnna^of ll>e 

(!2) Though totally (Irficicnt in the decision, German armj* The just and decisue opinion ex- 
prpiMpiiludc, and foresight requisite for com man- pressed of him hy Kelson at Naples, in 1798^ has 
der in ih»» field, Maik nas by no means uilhouln already been noUced, With all nta great qualities 
cnnsidorahle degree of talent, and still greater plan- as a civil s£ale-,nian, Mr. Pitt had hut liUJc capacity 
sihiUty, Ux arranging on paper the plan of a cain- for military com ‘ ' -lions, and th?" jud^, 
paigii ; and so far did this species of ability impose i 
on Mr. Pitt, that he w rote to the Cabinet of Vienna, 1 
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rocky ntlgc into the valley of the 

ftfor.or From (he moment that it^vas CMrlrnt tint ImM.i.t - 
?;i:r avoiUaWe^v ■ ’.I 

r«u»«« Prussia on 1 ■ : • ' ' 

A>crc to represent to 1 lu^sian ^,o\ernmeni, « that there xsasW a irn^ 
Bicnl tojoso; that it was indjspensahli* fRit '*n , 


t«..uu«onoiinc ireaty, itwasneceskry that Prussia should make an opendo- 
mrauon agamslAustna,or at least a formirlihlp dpmnpetrjitioxi on the BD))e>> 
' ■ I I ' ■ ■ ■ nal campaign, that 

■ ■. -..1 . ■ ■ Tionth of January, 

' ■ ■ = * ■ ' ■ : t5- ■" Hu^sia, for nbicji 

purpose liic Lmperor offered them the aid of RO 000. nmnlv nwtjed uilU 
■ '. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ i . I cr of the 

. ' I . . ■ . . ■ . , . . ■ pourable 

. ■ . lid alone 

!■ * ■ M I I'.i «5i nuuiu tusuro the 

■ ■ * ■ i. • The Erenth plenipolentiary, taking 

‘ ‘ : . I Ilian they nere perhaps intended, 

Q --ut of a treaty of alliance^ offensive 

and defensive, between the two powers; but when it was communicated to 
(he Prussian Government, their temporizing policy reappeared; (hey were 
Willing to unite ^YUll France m order to prevent the resumption of hosti- 
lities, hut hesitated at taking any step which might involve them m the con- 
test, and evinced, amidst alt their an\iety for the acquisition of Hanover, an 
extreme apprchcnstoii of the consequences of a Russian war. To overcome 
tlicir scruples, NapoKon did not hesitate to engage that he would retain 
none of ins conquests on his account, and that ilie empire of France and 
kingdom of Italy shall receive no acquisUion (3J.” But ihe» terrors of the 
Prussian Cabinet were not to bo overcome by these ohiiously hypocritical 
professions, and they persisted in their resolution to enter into no engage- 
ment which might involve them in liosUhtlcs. 

Ikwi”, Matters were m this doubtful state when the Russian minister at 
Berlin presented a letter from the Emperor of Russia, m w Inch he 
Jhwjhui. proposed an interview with his Prussian Jlajesty on (he frontiers 
S?Ji«oric» of their respective dominions, and requested permission for lus 
UoOps to pass through his territories on their route for Havana. The pride 
of Frederick. IViRiammstantiy took fire , and lie replied by a positive neg^tne 
agatnst the passage of Uie MoscovUes through any part of his douumons ; but 
expressed his willingness to meet his august neighbour at any place which 
he might select. Prussia, at the same time, renewed its negotiations witli 
France for the acquisition of Uanov cr as a deposit, until the conclusion of the 
war; a’ proposition (p which ^apokoa icstitied no unwillingness to accede, 
provided “ France lost none of Rs rights of conquest by tlic deposit (4).” 

Tthilc these unworthy ncgoliaiions were tacmsbmg i he reputation of the 
Prussian monarchy, the French troops were m full march from the shores ef 
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Mardi of t],e Channel to the banks of the Rhine. The instructions given by 
frooprto-' Napoleon to all' the chiefs of the grand army for the tracing of 
their route, and the regulation of their movements, were as perfect 
a model of the combination of a general, as the fidelity and accuracy with 
which they were followed were of the discipline and efficiency of his followers. 
The stages, the places of rest, the. daily marches of every regiment, were 
pointed out with undeviating accuracy over the immense circumference 
from Cherbourg to Hamburg; relays of horses provided to convey by post 
those who were more remote, twenty thdusand carriages collected for their 
rapid conveyance, and the immense host caused to converge; by different 
routes, through France, Flanders,' and the north of Germany, to Ulm, the 
centre where it was anticipated the decisive blows against the Austrian mo- 
narchy Avere to be struck (1). The troops simultaneously commenced their 
march from the coast of the Channel in the beginning of September," and 
performing, with the celerity of the Roman legions, the journeys allotted to 
them, arrived on the Rhine from the llth to the 2od of the same month. 
They were all in the highest spirits, buoyant with health, radiant with hope : 
the exercises and discipline to Avhich they had been habituated during the 
two preceding years in their camps on the shores of the ocean having enabled 
them to overcome fatigues Avith ease Avhich would havq been deemed im- 
possible at that period by any other soldiers of Europe (2). 

Composi- The army which Napoleon thus directed against the Imperialists 
rmioo of" 'Yas the most formidable, in respect of numbers, equipment, and 
these forces discipline, AA’hich modern Europe had ever Avitnessed, Divided 
into eight corps under the command of the most distinguished marshals of 
the empire, it consisted of 180,000 men; and had been brought by long 
exercise, both in camps and in the field, to an unrivalled pitch of discipline 
and splendour {3). The plan of Napoleon aabs to direct the corps of Ney, 
Soult, and Cannes, Aviih the Imperial Guariis and the cavalry under Murat, to 
Donaworth and Dettingen : Davoust and Marmont Avere to march upon 
Neubourg; and Bernadotte joined to the Bavarians upon Ingolstadt; Avhile 
Augereau, Avhose corps was conA^eyed by post from the distant harbour of 
Brest, received orders to cover the right flank of the invading army, and 
extend itself over the broken country which stretches from the Black Forest 
to the Alps of Tyrol and the Grisons. A single glance at the map aaTU be 
suflicient to shcAv that these movements AA'ere calculated to envelope altoge- 
ther the Austrian army, if they remained in heedless security in their 
advanced position in front of Ulm : for Avhile the bulk of the French, under 
Napoleon in person, descended upon their right flank by DonaAvorth, Ber- 
nadotte, Aviih the corps from Hanover, got directly into their rear, and cut 
off the line of retreat to Vienna, Avhile Augereau blocked up the entrance to 
the defiles of the Tyrol. It Avas of the utmost moment to the success of these 
great operations that the movements of the troops should, as long as possible, 


(1) See the orders, addiessed hy Napoleon to the 
sc\en innrsluds commanding ihe corps of the army, 
in Dumas, x\u. 302, 3iO Puces Just . — Many of 
them aic dated at nine, Icn^ elcNcn, at^ni{>ht, or 
midnight ; lm» in all is to lie seen the same extr.ior* 
diinry union of mmulencss and accuracy of det,»il, 
with grandeur aui tNtcnl of general tombinalicn. 

(2) Dum. xiii. 13, 14. Bigu iv. 3b0, Join. ii. 
103, lOi. Boiir. vii 10. 

Ihe telcnty with which the march of Marbhal 
Ncy s corps was performed is particularly remark* 


(3) Tl.fi composition of this army was as follows ; 
1, colps commanded by Bernadotte, 

liV M.irmont, 

r>* ’ * . . by D.ivousl. 

}| liy Soult. 

c * . • . by Lannes, 

g! byNcy. 

by Augereau. 

Murat ( cavalry). 

Guards by Mortier and 


10 , . 

— .See JoH. ii 
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be concealed ; and (lie despotic po\>er of (lie French Emperor ga^e him ever} 
faohly for the aUainment of this object A rigorous embargo was unmedjaiclj 
laid on in all parts of the empire, the post \\as e\erj->\here stopped, the 
troops were Ivfpt iguorant of the place of their destination; and such were 
the effects of these measures, that they were far ad\anced on their \>ay to 
the Rhine before itwastnown either to iheCahmets of London or\icnna 
tlial they had broken up from the hciglvis of Boulogne (1) 

The other corps of the arm^, traversing ihcir own or a fnendly 
cvperienced no obstacle on their march • but that of 
torp* Bernadotte, in its route across Germany, from llanos er to BaAana, 
came upon the Prussian state of Anspach Aapofeon was not a man to be 
restrained bj such an obstacle, be had foreseen it, and given positue orders 
to Bernadotte to disregard the neutrality of that power. “ You will traverse 


« Danube, between ^cubou^g and Ingolstadt, at the end of the first 
week of October, The master stroke was delivered, the left wing of the 
French in great force was interposed between the Austrians and their own 
dominions, while they were reposing m fancied security around the ram- 
parts of Ulm (!2j. 

G,m>a<t£ Great was the astonishment and indignation at Berlin when the 
br*i u unexpected mtelligeucc of this outrage to tlicir independence was 
^ » »«i>n received. It at once revealed the humiUaling truth, long obvious 
to the rest of Europe, but which vanity and partiality to (heir own policy 
bad hiiherlo concealed from the Prussian Cabinet, that the alliance with 
France neither was based on a footing of cqualitj , nor on any sense of mutual 
advantage, that it had been contracted only for purposes of ambition bj ha- 
polcon, that he neither respected nor feared ihcir power, and that, after 
having made them the instruments of effecting the subjugation of other 
states, he would probably termmate by ovcrturmiig the independence of 
Uuur nw4[» xvegdu .Rutsn 4 APSuhnuUvnn.'i was .numli increased I^v the 
recollection that tins outrage bad been indicted by a intion whom, for ten 
years, it had been the policy of Prus'^ia to couciiiaic by all die means in their 
power, wliilc, on the oilier hand, the simple refusal to grant a passage 
through tlicir territories, bad been sulbcicni to av ert the march of die Uusstan 
troops, although die Cabinet of Berlin had, during iliat lime, been far from 
evincing ihcsame compliance to the wishes of the Ciar. Thc<c indignant 
feelings falling in with a secret sense of shame at the unworthy part they 
were about to lake m the groat contest for European independence wliirli 
was approaching, produced a total alteration in the viens of llio Prussian 
Cabinet; while ihc more generous and warlike part of tlic oapilal, at tlio 
head of which were tlic Queen, Prmcc Louis, and Baron Uardenherg, loadlf 
gave lent to thcirindignation, and openly expressed tbcirjoy at the occur- 
rence of a circuraslance which had at length opened the cjc» ofGoicrnrncnt 

lo the ruinous consequences of the teinporiamg pohej which ilicy had long 


{|)Join.ti to* lOC Unm Si» t3 (5. 


(2) Duj(b »Iu 2T 38, B/ffo Ir 3Ii 3I» 
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oct.%\. pursuetl. All iiilcrcourse ^Yith the French embassy was imme- 
diately prohibited; an energetic note, demanding satisfaction, was forthwith' 
presented to the minister of that power at Berlin ; and permission was given 
to the Ilussian troops to traverse in their march the Prussian territories. The 
projected interview between the Czar and the Prussian Monarch to adjust 
that matter was adjourned, as the diflienlty had been solved by the measure 
of Napoleon ; the troops winch had been directed towards the Ilussian fron- 
tiers were countermanded ; and three |)owerful armies of observation formed, 
one of sixty thousand men in Franeotvia, under the orders of Prince Ilohcu- 
lohe; one in Lower Saxony, of lifty thousand, under the Duke of Brunswick, 
and one in Westphalia, of twenty thousand, under the command of the 
Prince of Hesse (1 j. This impolitic step of Napoleon is linked with many im- 
portant consequences. It produced that burst of angry feeling which at 
length brought Prussia into the lists with France in ISOli. It is thus con- 
nected with the overthrow and long opi)ression of that power, and may be 
considered as one of the many causes, at this time entering into operation, 
which, in their ultimate results, produced the resurrcclioii of European 
freedom, and the fall of the French empire. 

'ernfemea ^^'hile the precipitance of Napoleon was thus producing a storm 
‘ iMt»r.u in the north of Germanv, a treaty was concluded between Russia, 

Prussia ^ ^ ' 

Sweden, aiul England, and Sweden, by which the latter power engaged to fur- 
thc 'imrth of ^^Ish an auxiliary corps of 12,000 men to act in Pomerania, in con- 
Gcriiianj. ^ Russiaii foi’cc of doublc the amount, under the orders 

of Count Osterman Tolstoy. This army was to be farther reinforced by the 
German Legion in the service of England ; an addition which would raise it 
to nearly forty thousand men; an army it was hoped, adequate not only to 
the task of reconquering the electorate of Hanover, for which it was im- 
mediately destined, but to determine at last the wavering conduet of Prussia, 
and give an impulse to the northern states of Germany, which might preci- 
pitate them in an united mass on the now almost defenceless frontiers of 
Holland and Flanders (2). Had Prussia boldly taken such a line, what a 
multitude of calamities would have been spared to itself and to Europe! 
NcuVraiuy ^lore fortunate in the south than the north of Europe, Napoleon 
of NapiM. at this period concluded a convention with the Court of Naples for 
the neutrality of that kingdom during the approaching contest. A negotia- 
tion was at the same time set on foot with the Iloly See for the admission of a 
French garrison into Ancona; but the Pope had suffered too severely from 
the conquests and exactions of the Republicans to admit of such a concession ; 
and both parties protracted the discussions, with a view to gain lime for the 
issue of military operalions'(3j. 

‘ These negotiations at either extremity of the line of military operations 
might have been attended with important effects upon the final issue of the 
war, if affairs had been delayed for^jny considerable time. ButNapoldon was 
meanwhile preparing those redoubtable strokes in the heart of Germany 
which were calculated at once to prostrate the strength of Austria, intimidate 
or overawe the lesser powers, and frustrate the great combinations formed 
by the English and Russian Cabinets for the deliverance of Europe. 

Kjpoitoiis The Emperor arrived at Slrasburgori the 27th September, and 
tiX'to ii'is iDimiediately addressed to his soldiers one of those heart-stirring 
troops. pi’oclamations which contributed almost as much as his military 


(_l) lligii. iv, 340. 317. Dum. xiii. U8, 31. Unul. 

' VIII. 476, 480. 


(2) Uum; xiii.Slt 
^3) BJgn. iv, 356, 
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genius to tlic success of lus arms. Soldiers I” said he, « the campaign of 
(ho (lurd coalition has commenced, Austria lias passed the Inn, Molalcd Us 
engagements, altactted ami chased our ally from his capital. 'WewiUnol 
again make peace without sufiiciciU guarantees ; our ecnerosuv shall not 
again make us forget i>hat mc owe to ourselves. \oo are but thcadtanced 
guard of the great people : you may hai e forced marches to undergo, fatigues 
and pnvatums to endure, but whalcier obstacles we may encounter, wo 
shall overcome them, and never taste of repose till wc have planted our eagles 
on the territory of our enemies ” To Urn liavarian troops be thus addressed 
himself— Bavarian Soldiers 1 1 come to put myself at your head, lodclner 
your country from the most unjust aggression. The House of Austria wisheT 
to destroy j our independence, and incorporate yon with usvasi possessions, 
You will remain faithful to iho memory of your ancestors who, sometimes 
oppressed, v\ ere never subdued I know y our valour ; and feel assured that 
after the first battle I shall be able to say with truth to your prince and my 
people, you are worthy to combat in the ranks of the grand army (I).” 
Mowujtot The movements of the opposite armies in Germany were now ra- 
te pnlly bringing mailer^ to a crisis. Mack, at the fust inlelhgcacc of 
approach of the French troops, had concentrated his forces at 
4<.iifiro< ulm, Mcinnnngen,andbtockach, with advanced posts m the defiles 
of the Black Forest, coniemplaiiug only an aliaLk, as m former wars, m front, 
and expecting to be able to stem the torrent of such an invasion as eOutuaHy 
in a defensive position, around the rampans of Him, as Kray had done the 
incursion of Moreau m the former war. Ho was m total ignorance of the great 
manoeuv re of Napoleon m turning his fiank vviih his left wing, and inter- 
posing between his w hole army and liic Austrian frontier. Tins decisivcmo»e- 
mciit, the knowledge of winch had been carefully kept from the enemy, 
by a whole French corps, i . ■ , 

winch it was going forward, . . 

The united corps of Bernadi ' ^ ^ 

o<t 6 »»ai vanans, a hundred thousand strong, had arrived at the same mo- 
ment on the Oanuho in the rear of Mack, and without a nionicut'shcsiiadou 
passed that river at Donaworth, Neubourg, and ingolstadt. Pursuing tlicir 
course without intcrroption, they speedily arrived on the communications 


Napoleon himself, at the head of the remainder of his army, led by Murat and 
Ncy, was pressing upon them from the westward both on the right and left 
banks of the Danube (2) 

mkv* Struck, as by a thunderbolt, by this formiJahleapparition in l»w 
dft.MUe ycar^ Mack had but ono resource left, winch was to have fallen 
back with ull bn forces to ibe Tyrol, the road to winch was still 
open, and sought only to defend the approach to \ icmia by accumulating 4 
formidable mass m that vast fortress on the fiank of the invading army But 
the Austrian General had not resolution enough to adopt so darhiga design, 
and probably the instructions of the Auhe Council fettered Umi to a moro 
hmiJcd plan of operations. He conimed himself, therefore, to coiiceiitfaimg 
his forcM 00 ilm hno of tho lllcr, between him and Mcmmingcn, Ua^tdr 
threw up inlrcnchmcnls to defend the latter town, aud grouping hlsmaiscs 


(3) t]uu< iJtU )l. Itn u 1<I*> 109> 
ii. ill 


(0 fitgn »» 353. ^<WT It, 3|3. 
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round theraniparls of the former, fronted to the eastward, to make head 
against the formidable enemy who had thus unexpectedly appeared in his 
' . rear. At the same lime he despatched orders to General Aullemberg, who 
■‘commanded twelve battalions of grenadiers and four stjuadrons of cuiras- 
siers at Innspruck, to join him by forced marches, and as soon as he arrived 
despatched him to support the corps of Ileinmayer, who was at the head of 
the vanguard near Donaworlh (1). 

'Fouriiiou. The brave Imperialist, while pursuing, in unsuspecting security, 
his march to the place of his destination, suddenly found himself 
enveloped at Yorlingen, four leagues from Donaworlh, by an im- 
nicnsc body of French cavalry. It was the corps of .Murat, eight 
thousand strong, which, rapidly sweeping round the Austrian infantry, 
menaced them on every side. In Ibis extremity, .VulTemberg formed his 
whole division into one great square, with the cuirassiers at the angles, and 
in that order boldly awaited the attack of the enemy. Down came the French 
dragoons like a tempest, rending the air with their cries, and speedily swept 
away the Imperial horse stationed outside .the infantry, while courageously 
resisting the immensely superior forces of the enemy. Still the square re- 
mained, and from its sides, fronting every way, there issued a redoubtable 
rolling lire, which reminded the French veterans of their own unceasing dis- 
charges at Mont Thabor and the Pyramids. The combat was long and obsti- 
nate : in vain Nansouty with the heavy dragoons charged them repeatedly on 
every side; the Imperialists stood firm; their sustained running fire brought 
down rank after rank of the assailants, and the issue of the combat seemed 
extremely doubtful, when the arrival of Oudinot with a brigade of French 
grenadiers changed the fortune of the day. These fresh troops, supported by 
cannon, opened a tremendous fire upon one angle of the square; the Austrians 
worn out with fatigue, were staggered by the violence of the discharge, and 
Kansouty, seizing the moment of disorder, rushed in at the wavering part of 
the line, and in an instant an aperture. was made which admitted several 
thousand of the enemy into the centre of the Austrian square. Collecting with 
heroic resolution the yet unbroken part of his troops, Aulfemberg succeeded 
informing a smaller square which efi'cctcd its retreat into some marshes in 
the neighbourhood of the Danube, which arrested the pursuit of the French 
horse; but tliree thousand prisoners, many standards, and all their artillery 
remained in the bands of the enemy (2). 

Although the courage with which the Austrians fought on this occasion ap- 
peared to the reflecting in every part of Europe a favourable augury for the 
final issue of the contest, yet to, the inconsiderate multitude, who judge only 
from the result, the clfect was very diffcrenl, and the brilliant termination of 
the first action in the campaign was an event as animating to the French, as it 
was depressing to the Imperial soldiers. Napoleon, with his usual skill,*availcd 
Oct. 9 - himself of the opportunity to exhibit a spectacle which might elec- 
wo«cd’b7 Irify the minds of his troops. Two days after the action, he rc- 
oilfsiuirer? paired in person to Zunnurhausen, where be passed in review’ ail 
the corps who had been engaged in it ; with his ow'ii band he dis- 
tributed crosses, orders, and other recompenses to the most deserving, and 
pronounced a flattering culogium on General Excelmans, when be presented 
the standards taken from the enemy. Another, officer, who at the head only 
, of two dragoons had so imposed on the terrors of the hrokeji Imperialists 

(2) Duw. »iii. ih 
364. 


(1) Dum.siii. 41,42. Jom. ii, 103, 109. 
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' from Augsburg lo Burgau, and established his headquarters tliero for the 
Highh >v}lJlc^cy, on the north, coiiipJcled IbcareJcofencmies drawn round 
: , ■ ' * w IS alreidv sealed— *a hundred 

M»poW* In advancing* 

of his guards, * . . 

Brd.B«f corps of ilarmont, vvlncii iiaauten ssmuijsi,.^ 

(he Letu ,ng day. The vv ealher was dreadful e the snow already fell in heavy* 
flakes ; the cold w as intense , and 
arms, .but provisions for several 
toiling over a road rendered aJmi 

which had already furrowed Its sujiaci, : 

incnts, ^^apoldou instantly halted, dismissed his'oiyn suite to a distance, 

formed the private soldiers mto a dense circle around him, and thcro ha* 

1 . ’ in T fniul vnifP. on the situation and nro- 


jigiii, as ai juarengo, in oruer lo open uib uu»y- un-nu.. , > . ; 
his escape. In the great battle which was approaching, he confident!) pro- 
mised them victory, if they continued to act with the resolution and con- 
stanc . Tins snrech, 11)0 circumstances of. 

vvluci • • •* 

as thcj Ml-*- — . 

turn of mind In their chief, was listened lo wim proiouuu , — 

j « ij. 1 „ -.rlite evrlainations broke out on 


“I'l'*'- — * ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

of tbeir chief had already secured lor mem 
o tober >3 W hile the formidable legions of NapoWon w cro thus closing round 
w the Imperial array , the most stormy debates look place at the hcad- 
quarters at l)lm as to tho course which should be pursued Tully 
alive, as all were, to the extent and imminence of the danger, 
. 4 . mc iiv .n^idcd as to the means of salvation 


A more 
. an enc- 

mv could not possibly nave uttu .v*. , 1 - " ^ y 

ildiii'^ at allliazards, for the escape of a member of the Imperial House, over- 
nowerod every other considtraiion, and it was nlUmatcly determined that 
V ’ \ n, i»,p bulk of the army, should run the hazard of nmaifihig at Unit 

‘ ■ . ■ • . . i» /. trcl»d(ikc endeavoured, a 
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At the same moment that ll,is desperate resolution ms formed by the 
Austrian generals, Napoleon was preparing for a general attack on the Min i 
mg day on the position winch they occupied. His army formed a va.i „ ! T' 
round Ulm, at the distance of about two leagues from the ramparts T he ad° 
vanced posts of the two armies were every Avhere in presence of n-inh ““ 
aw;. Early on thefollowing mornin/ Napoleon iSfrcenTe' "the 
E.c.unRo„. chateau of Adelhausen, from the elevated terrace of which he was 
surveying, by the advancing line of fire, the progress of his ti,-.; ^ 

driyingintbepntposts of the enemy, when his^atfeS re 3 by a 
Violent cannonade on the right. It was occasioned by Marshal Nev wh 
the head of «,000 men, was commencing an attack 0/ the BridgSlbhey 
of Elciiingen. Ihe Austrians, -13,000 strong, with forty pieces of cannon 
under Landon, had there established Ihemselyes in one of the “rongcsrnosl 
tions which could hp.imagincd, The yillage of the same name, composed of 
successive piles of stoue houses intersected at right angles bv sirtap^^ • “ • 
theform of an amphitheatre from the banks of Uie Danube tVaya’e™'! 
yvhich crowns the summit of the ascent. All the exposed noints nn ir ^ 
heights Avere lined Avith artillery, all the AvindoAvs filled AAdth must pi 
T he bridge over the Danube had been only imperfectly destrovpfl^h 
tiring Austrians. on the preceding day, h'nt .L tottefmtSs 
manded by the cannon and infantry with which all the nnnnc.t v, 

• covered ; and they still had a strong advanced 
the river. Dndelerred by such formMable otetaclef 
usual intrepidity to the attack. Dressed in full uniform^ he Avistlp ^^^i* 
to be seen at the head of .the columns, leading the soldiers to Iho cSi« « 
.lallying such as Avere staggering under the close and murderous r?rp SM 
Austrians. Nothing could at first' resist the impetnosiTy oFS^^^ 

Imperial outposts on the north bank of the river Avere .i ' i 

vigour that the assailants passed the bridge pell-mell wi^h timr J 

hotly pursuing them up tlL streets, arriv'ed'^at the “0^ oVthet®s ‘mlIs“of 
the convent at the summit. There thev Avere arresiPrl hv a ^ 7 ^ 

fire from the top of the battlements, while the Impe^ 
foiced from the streets, took .a strong position on their rio-m f ° uad been 
'they enfilated the front of the abbey, and threateneri fn ^ ’^ui whence 
Thither they were speedily followed by the French These 
had forced the passage o/the bridge Idt nceS\^ t"" 

column; and a desperate conflict ensued in front of fh^ i attacking 

AnsWaos held with Inymcible resolntl In “in thl Frreh’hl^ 

Er'LCwiThheroicLlrery-L'lle'JlTM 

mri„tifp‘Ss“reh^ 

and foot to defile over Al caused large bodies both of horse 

trian rear mrl mener- cayalry Avas SAveeping round the.Aus- 

havinirsiiste’ 1 I ; and at length he retired 

2000 Soners desperate strife of 1300 killed and wounded, and 

The resistance of these gallant troops, though fatal to too many of them- 

ii.^!l93^394.*NeV!u-’'^‘ "8, H9.-Norv, hit, perso-i irilliout hesitation throughout the dav 

It IS from * ' . . seemed even to court death : hnt 

title of Duho of llQhin""en*^v°-.“ Marshal Key's him for greater and more inelanchn)v,i-.,fif5J“'^ 

“OS ot tiicuingen was taken. Ho exposed Jov. ii, 113. • 
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■ ... ^ resQiTed Ihc 

.. . ^ csfaJlapri. 

o«iov«i$. , . ^ j- ‘«^'^''»P«'Mtestnfeat 

Llclmiscnj llic irchclukc disposed the iroopi ^Mth 'which his sortid t\as 
io Jjc effected lulo tvso dmsions, \Mm the one of which htj made*a feint 
of advancing towards Biberach, while Werneck, at Iheheadof Uie other, 
?b" Albeck and Herdenheim. The latter corps fell, 

n“nd greatlv superior, upon the d\\ ision of BupW, stationed on 

trejtiou the road it was following, already severely weakened by ibc com- 
bat at Ilasslach, and those hiave troops were on tlie point of being orer- 
whclmed by superior numbers, when Mura'i, witlj his cavalry and two dm- 
Slows of infantry, came np to their support. The arrival of these reinforce- 
ments gave the trench as great a superiority of numbers as their adversaries 
bad previously enjojed, and the Austrians were compelled to retire before 
ociabcr ,6 nightfall m the ditecljou of Herdenheim, On the day following 
they were again assailed in their march hy llurat, who made eighteen hun- 
dred of iheir w caned columns prisoners, but having been joined by the Arch; 
duke, who bad now returned fr6nilus feint towards Bibcrach, the remainder 
resolutely continued their endeavours to force their way through the encniyt 
With characteristic adherence to old custom, even m circumstances where tt 
is least advisable to follovv it, the Impenahsts.had encumbered tins light* 
corps, whose existence depended on the celerity of its inov cments, with life 
hundred waggons, heavily ladcu They w ere speedily cliargcd hy the 1 reach 
horse and captured, with all the drivers and escort by which the) v)ero 


SBfwnd.r suit. But the perseverance and' skill of the Austrian cavahy 
S^ih triumphed over ev pry obstacle, and after surmounting' a Ihousaud 
dangers thu Archduke succeeded m crossing the Altmuhl, and by 
Bcidenberg and Katisbon gaming the Bohemian frontier, where he was at 
Ociobfrii length enabled to give some dayV repose to lus weaned followers 
But it was with afevv hundred horse oloue that he escaped from the pursuit. 
The remainder of the corps, exhausted with fatigue, and dcspainug ofM{d~ 
ty (1), were surrounded at rrochtclfingcn bailie cavafrj of 31urat,and to the 
number of eight thousand men laid down their amis « 

■meiirtsbu -While these astouishmg successes were rewarding tbp aclnjiyof 
“rwri5* Slurat’s corps, Aapoltoii m per‘«on was daily contracting the cirdu 
itC*'" which confined the mam body of the imperialists aroijnd the, ram- 
parts of Ultn' Hus citj, bcfomc so celebrated from the disasters wlitch (he 


Danube commano ii un;v j » i-/' ^ d i » 

of IBOO, bad been covered by a vast rntteucUed camp, constructed bj Uic 


»i (2) ftnooil OWrT*li«» 
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provident wisdom of the Arclulnke Charles, and it was by their aid lliat Kray 
Avas enabled lb arrest Ihc viotorions army of Moreau for six weeks before' 
ils walls. Totally destroyed by the Freiieh after the capitulation of that 
city,' those works hud been hastily attempted to ho recoustruolcd by Mack 
after he saw his retreat cut oiV in the present campaij^n : b\tt the ram- 
parts were incomplete; the redoubts, unarmed, were little better than a 
heap of rubbish; and the garrison had not a .sunicient force at their disposal 
to man the extensive lines which were in preparation. The cousecpieuce wa.s 
that these important heights, the real defence of L’lm, fell an easy prey to the 
enemy. Animated by the presence of the Kmperor, who had established his 
OclobcriS, head tiuarlers at Klchingen, and in person directed the operations, 
the French troops cheerfully advanced amidst torrents of rain, and almost 
up to the knees in mud, to the altack (I); .\ey speedily carried the .Michels- 
berg, while Snehet made himself master ofles Tnileries; and before nightfall 
the French bombs established on the heights were carrying terror and con- 
sternation into every part of the city. . 

• Nofoii.!- ' Arrived on the heights of the Michelsbcrg, Napoleon beheld Ulm, 
lurn mic^uf crowded with troops, stretched onlAvithin half cannon-shot at his 
y.ack. while, the positions occupied by his legions precluded all 

chance of escape to the Austrian army, now reduced by its repealed losses to 
diltlc more than thirty, thousand combatants. Satislied that they could not 
escape him, and encouraged by the surrender of Werneck, of which he had" 
just received accounts, he summoned Mack to surrender, and returning him- 
self to his head-quarters at Elchingen, despatched an oilicer of his stall', Phi- 
lippe de Segur, to conduct the negotiation. .Mack, at first was persuaded, or 
allcmptc.d to make the French believe he was persuaded, that his situation 
" was by no means desperate, and that he would in ashort time be succoured 
by the Russians, lie accordingly e.xpressed the greatest iiulignalion at the 
mention of a capitulation ; insisted that the Russians were at Dauchaw, within 
five days’ march ; and ultimately only agrceii to surrender if in eight days he 
was not relieved. “ You behold,” .said he, ,“mcu resolved to defend them- 
selves to tlie last extremity, if you do not grant them eight days, lean main- 
tain myself longer. There are in Ulm three thousand horses, Avhich we shall 
^consume, before surrendering, with as much pleasure as'you would do in our 
place.” — ‘‘ Three thousand- horses !” replied .Segur,- “ Ah, Marshal, the want 
which you experience must already be severe indeed, when you think of so 
sad a resource.” Mack^ however, continued lirm, and Segur returned to Na- 
poleon’s headquarters to give an account of his unsuccessful mission (2). 

Oct. 19 - Certain that the Austrians could not be relieved Avi thin the time 
specified by their general, Napoleon sent back Segur, bn thefolloAving day, 
AvithaAvrilten ultimatum, granting tjie eight days, counting from the nth, 
the first day Avhen the blockade Avas held to have been established, Avbich in 
effect reduced- the eight days to six.- “Eight days, or, death!” replied the 
e Austrian general, and, at ihc-samc time, he published a proclamation, in 
Avhich he denounced the punishment of death against any one Avho should 
■■ mention the Avord “ surrender (3) !” Shortly after,' Prince Lichtenstein. Avas 

(1) Dom.xiii.ao, 8i, .Tom. ii. i20, 122. defence : n defence avIucIi cannot be required for 

(2) Bour. vii. 25, 27. Dum. xiii. 8i, 8S. Bapp. aiiyconsidcrabieinnc.asin averyfewdaystbead- 

-Memoirs, 28, 31. ^ vauced .guards of an Imperial and a Russian army 

(3) The proclamation was in iKcsc terms— In lUc will appear before Ulm lo deliver us. The enemy's 
nameof bis Blajcsly I I’ciitlcr responsible, on their bo- army is in the most deplorable ^situation, as well 
nourand their duty, all the generals and superior of- from the want 

ficcrs who sbonld mention the word surrender,* or weatber t it is i 
Mho should think of any tliingbut Uio mostob.stinatd- blockade bcyoi 
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Tbr»Mpi. despatched to. the Frcncir, headquarters. IIi3,ast6i)Uhment and 
ISiJ confusion M ere extreme, >yhen the bandage >va& remove^frora Ins 
and he, found himself in presence of the Emperor and li\s * 
brilliant staff. The Emperor begap the convgrsatiot^ by painting in the gloom- 
iest colours the situation of the Austrian army. He. cited ihe^eVamplc of 
Jaffai where he had* been obliged to pul the garrison four thousand strong, to 
thesword, and declared that similar obstinacy would lead the Imperial army 
to the same lamentable fate, tie pointed out the hopelessness of all ideas^of 
rescue from the Uussians, who hadVot yefreached the BAvarian frontier,^ 
and the increase which his blockading force would sooh.recciic ffom,lhet 
troops who had been victorious over Wcrneck, and captured the garrison of 
Memmingcn ( 1 ). The Prince returned to Ulm with these untoward' tid-* 
ings; and SfaQk falling suddenly from the height qf confidence Id the depth* 
of despair, agreed to surrender, and on the follow ing*day* the Capitulation ' 
was Signed, by which the fortress of Ulm. w'as^lo be gnen^up, an<hlhe whoje ' 
army lay down its arms, on the 23lh, if not before that lime reUeved by Uic- 
Russian or Austrian armies f 2), * - - 

AtHltWo ' ^ 1 , 

uikcoitdi ^ ' 

t,oo«U, , ■ - , . , 

to whom 1 . ■ ; . ^ 

inconvenience of so great an accumulation of men pilhout magazine;? at a 


day, on condihon that the corps of Ncy should not.quit Ulm till the 2oih. In 
this way, without any reason whatever, the whole other troops employed 
in the blocUde, amounting to nearly 70,p00 men^vvere rendered Instantly 
disposable for ulterior operations f5). ’ • * * * , T • 

octow xa. Jjj consequence of UiJs new article in the capitulalfon; a spectacle 
took place on the following day unpara! lelc'd m modem warfare, and sufii- 
cienl to have turned the stropgest head. _Oa that memorable morning, thC' 
garrison of Ulm, 30,000 strong, wUb sixty pieces' of cannon, marched out of , 


thc'unparaUcled. dhgraco^wluch had befaUen their arms. K!enau,Giulay, 


MMult, it could only b« dan* by lillU dititbiaenl* i 
j>ur dlubrt »re df ipp> out UaiuniUrooK, noiliiuit 
I> inoro M»y lh»u to ar>U«y ll*« l.ut* Should 
Vro»..loo. Ll we b«* D)0« tb»|i tbrrt »l.ou«nd 
Uncx, »bKl» will ualalxlo nx Cut * roundert^lt 
. x.il M 


'xQiTX toLreji wilh il.tl UyoawbabatCalUcAnluici 
1 Lave iMifaltfa fd yoof ^ 

cage Tot hiUiMifw ^ uoi ifo (ot bi< 
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Napoleon sent to ibe Conscrvaiuc Senate of PaT\snUe fotty standaxds'tabcn 

from the army at Ulin, . ; 

said, “ Senators, behold . . ■ ' 

make to iHeir fathers, a ' 

manner m which j on have seconded my clTorts And y ou, Frenchmen, make 

your brothers march ; let thenx hasten to combat at our sides, m order that 

•we may be able, nilhQut fatlher effusion of blood or additional efforts, to 

repel far from our frontiers all the armies ’which the gold of Ebigland has 

assembled for our destruction. A month has no'tclafiscd since I predicted to 

y ou that the F mperor and the army n oiild'do th^ir duty', I aih impatient for 

the moment when I may be able to say,/ the people ha'ic done thews 

Careful, at the same lime, to secure the attachment of hi> alhesj lie sent sV 

pieces of cannon to the 

tor of Ba\aria. Shortly . , t 

damations which so ofl . . > , ; 

which they commemorated and the nervous elotiucnce in' which iliej were 
couched On this occasion it w as hardly possible to exaggerate the irmniphs.^ 
of the army with a loss not pxceedmg eight thousand meii,/hey had taken * 
or destroyed nearly eighty thousand of their enemies (1) *" 

e*”"* blame of these disasters was wholly laid, by the Austrian 
Government, on General Mack, he was subjected to a courl.of in’" 
quiry, and condemned to unprisoiiroenl fgr twenty years ijvcon- 
A“»ca..n sequence, upon the contlusion of the war, ISapokon interceded 
fur him, but in*vam Histone justice, however, requires that it 
should be stated, that altbougli this unfortunate general was objjously in- 
adequate to the dilbcuU task imposed upoubipi of conimandmga great army 
whicli was to combat Aapolton,and although he evidently lost hiS judgment, 
and unnecessarily agreed to a disgraceful a 
capitulation at the close of the negoiiatioi 
campaign are not to he visited on Ins head. > ■ . ■ , 

Government, the faults of the Aulic Council, have also muclr to answer for. 
Mack’s authority was not firmly established m the army , the great name of the* 
Archduke Ferdinand overshadowed his influence, the necessity of providing 
for the safety of a prince of the Imperial house overbalanced dvery other* <^n- 
sidcralion, and compcUed,againstlus judgment, thatdivtsiou of the troops to 
wlqcU the unexampled disasters which followed may jiumcdialcly be ascrib- 
ed (2) It 13 reasonable to impute to this unfortunate general extreme impro- 
vidence lu remaining so long at tlin, when NapokoiiV legions were closing 
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around him, and great >Yeakness of judgment, to give it no severer name, in; 
afterwards capitulating without trying some great elTort, Avith concentrated 
forces, to clTect his escape. But there appears no reason to suppose, as the 
Austrian Government did, that he Avilfully betrayed their interests to Napo- 
leon; and it is to be recollected, in extenuation of his faults, thalhisauthority, 
controlled by the Aulic Council, Avas in some degree shared Avitli an assembly 
of officers ; and.that he Avas at the head of troops habituated to the discredit- 
able custom of laying down their arms on the first reverse in large bodies, 
nrrorsor * Wliilc these stupendous events Avere paralyzing the Imperial 
'orviJmum strength in the centre of Germany, the campaign had hecn opened, 
llliu ofTnl- already licrcely contested on the Italian plains. The Aulic 
faHipaigo. Council, from Avhose errors the European nations have suH’crcd so’ 
often and so deeply, had, in the general plan of the campaign, committed three 
capital faults. The first Avas lliaf of commencing a menacing olfcnsivc Avar in 
Germany Avilh the Aveaker of their two great armies. The second, that of re- 
maining on lire defensivciu Italy, in prescnccof inferior forces, Avith thegreatest 
array Avhich the monarchy had on foot. The third, that of retaining in use- 
less inactivity a considerable body of men, Avith no enemy Avhatever to com- 
bat, on the Tyrol, AA’hich might at dilTerent times haA’e cast the balance in the 
desperate struggles which took place to the, north and the south of its moun- 
tains. While Mack Aviih 80,000 men, Avas pushed forward to bear the Aveight 
of the grand army, of double its oaa’u strength, in the valley of the Danube, the 
Archduke Charles", with above 90,000', Avas retained in a state of inactivity on 
. the Adige, in presence of Massena, Avho had only [jO,000'{ 1 ) ; and 20,000 men 
were scattered over the.Tyrol, Avhcrc they had no more formidable enemy 
ill their front that the peaceful shepherds of Helvetia, 
ciurics’"*' sooner Avas the Cabinet of Vienna made aAA'are, from the rapid 
kept on the niai'cli of Napolcoii’s troops across Germany, and the distance at 
Italy. Avhich the Russians still were from the scene of action, of the im- 
minent danger to AAdiich their army in Swabia AA'as exposed, than they des- 
patched orders to the Archduke Charles to, remain on the defensive, and 
detach all the disposable troops at his command to the succour of Mack at 
Ulm. That gallant prince accordingly restrained the impetuosity of his nu- 
merous and disciplined battalions on the Adige ; retained Ids forces on the left 
Oct 15. bank of that stream, and detached thirty regiments across the Tyrol 

tOAvards Germany. By this means he lost the initiative, often' of incalculable 
importance, at least Avilh able commanders and superior forces, in AA'ar; Avas 
conipelled to forego the opportunity of striking a decisive bloAV against the 
troops of Massena in his front; to depress the spirits of his soldiers by keep- 
ing them in inactivity till the disasters in Germany had extinguished their 
hopes ; and all this for no good purpose, as, before bis reinforcements could 
emerge from the'gbrges of Tyrol, the die Avas cast, and the troops in Him had 
defiled, as captives before the French Emperor (2). ■ 
romiigof The forces in Italy AACre divided by the Adige, not only along the 
oTvoVo^a course of that river from the Alps to the Po, but in the city of Ve- 
: '''' I’ona itself ; the town properly so called, and the castles on the right 
bank, being'in the hands of the French, Avhile the suburbs on the left bank 
Avere in those of the Austrians. Strong barricades .Avere draAvn across the 
bridges Avhich united the opposite sides of the river; and the Archduke, re- 
duced by the orders of the Aulic Council and the catastrophe inSAvabia to' a 


(I) Jom, ii. laot Dum, 108, 109. 


(2) Jom. ii/139. Dura. 
38t. 
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campaigns, -vs hen JJasscna, slimulatcu ny lue.ututia t,, . . e 

accounts he \\as daily receii ing of (hecdianco of the grand arniy to the north • 

ofthc^lps, resohed to commence opera tiQns.-'.irc denounced,’ accordingly 

the armistice, which had ’ fdlthe f8ih October, and in the night 

preceding arriicd alone ■ \ 

past been secretly raakii • * ' 

o« i& mand of the r ■ : ‘ ■ ' ■ . ■ 

fSth, after rcmoiing, ^>uu «j ^ 

on the bridge, they attached a petard to the strong barrier of separation, aim • 
at daybreaL^ while a violent cannonade at other points distracted the aticp* 
Uon of the enemv ' ’ innv niipp. and the obsla^c was thrown 

down. Itdisplaj ' ■ ’ ' 

Ind been cut by ■ ' ^ 


a thick, fog, wliich signally favoured inui ujjv-i.... — , ^ ■ i' 

the opposite side "p ere siormed,’and the combat coiitmucd/from street to 
street, and from house to house, till night, A. violent* storm then separated 
the' combatants, when, although the Austrians still held .ihclr forts in the 
town, the passage waf secured to the French, *a teVc-dc-popf cstab/isficd, and 
three battalions left intrenched on tlielcfibaiik of the stream. This operation ’ 
was a* masterpiece of skill, secrec), and*resoIution oti tl^o part of tiie French 
• ■ ' • **’" \itetri.ins 2000 men, addy what was of still greater im- - 

, : ■ ' passage nilh the loss of 

Bloody fcot Conceiving himscJl uircdtcimu ...... , jpeedy attack in con«e- 

quence of this audacious and fortunatc^enterprise, the ArchduLo 
uiJur«. jo 5 t jjQ tjijie jji making preparations to repel it.^.Thc position of 
Caldicro, already strong, was rendered . ■ , ■' ''sockj 

heights, extending from the fool of tl ' ' ■ . . ■ ■ • Jigc, , 

strengthened in every acc^ssihle point by ^ and 

palisades; seemed to defy an, attack; while the natural advantages qf the 
broken by chffjj, woods, and viuejards, from which ovpu the arms 
I ■ _ .1 . ' * jiposc an invincible barrici^lo the 

f .■ , ■ "assuna rcinamcd inactive from -the 

' . i ; iv’:i-- 

forccnothOjOOO, was a prouicm Wi»iv.. f 
Zurich might find it dilhcull tosohe. ^cvcrUlclcss uoi w- 
otiftUrj* the alt' ' ! *’ ."t F)'»» was announced to .the soldiers 

by a loud dischar ■ . ’ ■ ■ . . 

before Ihcir cxul' ' ■ , . ' ' 

Urtabtr ,} To aSSdK awv I - J ^ ' ■ ' ' . * • • ■ . 

in front, was a desperate enterprise; hut the rt.tuw. , i- 

bj hrUigiug the hulk of hiS forces to hU own Ief{„Iie might turn the impe- 
rialistsbv the mountains, andcomjicl them to lose all ilic labour Kiev had 
cmpio>cd m strcnglhemiig it. Massi^na himself, with t«o daj,ions, was to 

(I) B.k# i». 382. 38) UftHi, It. m, 119. )<w, U, ({« 
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engage the enemy’s attention by a feigned attack and loud cannonade in front 
of the position; while Verdior, at the head of the right ^Ying, was to cross tho 
Adige below Verona, and endeavour to turn his left, and Molilor, with the left' 
wing, was to gain tho mountains, and threaten his right. Jlolitor made great 
■progress on the first day, and Jlassdna, with llie centre, advanced almost to 
the foot of the enemy’s inlrenclimenls; but after the most gallant elVorls, 
they Svere driven back before night to their own ground in front of Verona, 
w'hile Verdier, on the right, conlined himself to a heavy firing along the line 
of the. Adige. On the following day, however, the French dispositions were, 
more completely carried into eiVcct. Their centre, issuing in great slrengih 
from Verona, carried all the villages occupied by the imperial light troops, 
and arrived at the foot of the formidable redoubts of Caldiero; while .Molitor 
gallantly advanced against the almost impregnable heights on their right, and 
Verdier made the utmost ellbiTs lo eUeet his passage on the lower part of the 
river. But all his endeavours were unsuccessful ; and though his active cflbrfs 
and threatening aspect detained a considerable portion of the Imperialists on 
the Lower Adige, the contest fell exclusively on the centre and left wing. 
Confident in the strength of their extreme right, and indignant at the idea 
of being assailed , by inferior forces in their intrenchmenls, the Austrians 
deployed in great masses from their centre and left, and gallantly engaged 
their antagonists in the plain. A terrible combat ensued. The heads of the 
Imperial columns were repeatedly swept away by the close and well-directed 
discharge of the French artillery; while the French, N\hcn they impetuously 
followed up their successes, were, in their turn, as rudely handled by the 
heavy fire of the Austrian redoubts. The heat of the battle took round the- 
Tiillage of Caldiero, which was speedily, encumbered with dead. Massena and 
the Archduke themselves charged at the head of their respective reserves, 
and exposed their persons like the meanest soldiers; but all the ellbrts of the 
French were unable to overcome the steady valour of the Germans. Several 
of Molitor’s divisions on the left penetrated to the foot of the redoubts, and 
more than one battalion actually reached their summit, but they were 
instantly there cut to pieces by the point blank discharge of the Imperial 
cannon rapidly turned against theni from the adjoining intrenchmenls. At 
length night closed on this scene of slaughter, but not before four thousand 
brave, men were lost to both parties, without either being able to boast of a 
decided advantage; for if the French had broken several columns of Imperial 
. infantry, and made twelve hundred prisoners, they had sufibred .at least as 
much, and the redoubtable intrenchmenls were still in the hands of their 
antagonists (1). , 

Omthe following morning, Massena renewed' tho combat with greater pro- 
spect of success. On the preceding evening, Verdier had at length succeeded- 
in throwing across tw'o battalions, w'hich were arrested by the Austrian 
' columns in the marshes adjoining the river; but at daybreak they-Avefe 
reinforced by a whole division,- and advanced, combating all the Avay,*on the 
dykes which ran up from the Adige to the Austrian position. Soon a bridge 
Avas corhpleted, and the Av.hole right wing crossed over, which, iollowing up 
the retiring columns of the Imperialists, was at length slopped by the redoubt 
of Ghiavecco del Christo, which in this quarter formed the key of their posi-^ 
■tion, and, if taken, Avould have drawn after it the loss of the battle. Sensible 
of its importance, Verdier made the utmost efforts to carry this intrcnchment, 

• but the'gallantry of the defence Avas equal to that of tho attack. General 

(1) Dum, xlii, H9, Its; iova, li. 141, l42. ' ' • * 
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Nordman, -ftho commanded ibe Auslnans, saw alj his cannoneers killed by 
Ins side, and was liimself struck down , but Ins place was instanUj taUn by* 
Co 0 >T CoLiOREDO, afterwards one of the most dutinguished of the Imperial 
generals, who continued the stubborn defence till the Archduke, bj bringing 
up fresh troops, succeeded in disengaging this hand of heroes \ crdler was 
now assailed, m his turn, at once m front and both flanks, ins corps was at 
length forced back, he himself se^ ercly wounded, and such were the losses 
of the French in tins quarter, that it was with difficult) that they maintained 
^themsches on the left hank of the Adige (1). . ' 

Tht But notwithstanding tins success, the Archduke was alrea’dj prey 
paring a retreat The Archduke John Iiad armed at his hcad- 
«v*r**" quarters, and brought with him a complete confirmation of the 
v.fnoa disasters in Germany, which had alread) circulated m obscure 
rumours through his army. It was no longer possible to tbmk of prcscmiig 
Italy ;'ihe heart of the empire was laid open, and it was necessary to fly to the 
protection of the menaced capital The better to disguise las movement, he 
made preparations as if for resuming the olTcnsnc, and several strong corps 
.were pushed forward m the mountains towards (he French left, and some 
detachments alread) appeared in the rock) ridges between the Adige and the 
J'ov * lake of Guarda Alarmed at tlm mo>cmcnt, Hassena stood on the 
defensive, and concentrated lus forces m front of ^ crona; hut while he wa# 
in hourly expectation of an attack, the Archduke had caused all his^hca^x 
cannon and baggage to defile towards the rear, and when the French vidcltcb 
approached the mtrcncliments which had been so obstmatcl) contested, they 
found tliem, stripped of artillery, guaidcd onlj h) a few of the enemy’s rear- 
guard. Masstna’s whole army instant!) broke up and advanced in pursuit, 
hut the Imperialists had gained a full march upon them. The w hole artillery 
and baggage had already defiled by one road m admirable order, dense 
columns of infantry, interspersed between tbem, covered tliclr movement?, 


men?c array of carnages to defile m Ins rear, be resolved to bold lirm in the 
neighbourhood of Vicenza, which is surrounded by an. old vvall flanked with 
lowers, and by its position on the Baclnghonc, whose stream wasTcmIcn.J 
impassable bj floods, commanded the only line either for the retreat of llic 
Germans or the pursuit of the I rcnch Thcrche continued, accofdait,I),wifli 
i povvcrluTrcar-guard'm JSait/earraj the vvhofbori/jc.Mi*Aoicmi5cr, anu'on ‘ 
3 the following night, leaving ^ogclsang with four battalions m the 
town’, he continued bis retreat m the most leisure!) manner. Tliai intrepid 
icir-guard, with heroic flnmicss, continued to make good the post, despite 
equal!) the menaces and assaults of Massctia, till daj break on the Hh, and 
then withdrew m perfect safet) to the left Iiauk of i!tc river, haMugaifurdcd 

b) tlicir admirable slcai . ' . . t ■ 

on the other troops, am . . i 

to uinte themselves to i»v.v.....'.w 1. : ’i, “ 

the part of the general, and steadiness on that of the soldiers, which c««W, 
in presence of a v iclonou* enemy, commanded by sucli an ofliccr as 5ta<>ciM, 
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secure the safe retreat of seventy thousand men by a single defile and bridge, 
immediately after a bloody battle of three days’ duration, who had been a few 
hours before scattered over a line of fifteen leagues in breadth (1). 

ArchJuke From Vicenza the Archduke retired, by forced marches, through 
fur'rX-at the rich and Avatered plains of the Brenta and Piave, towards the 
In cadmiin. ^^^ountains of Friuli, separating himself altogether from Venice, 
Nov. ij. into Avliich he threw a strong garrison of eighteen battalions. When 
he arrived on the Tagliamento he halted for a day, and sustained a severe 
combat with the French advanced guard, in order to gain time to receive 
the information which Avas to decide him Avhether to march by Tarvis 
and Villach to unite bis forces Avilh those of the Archduke John in the 
neighbourhood of Saltzhourg, or proceed by the direct route through 
Laybach to Vienna. The disastrous intelligence, however, which he there 
received of the total Avreck of General Slack’s army rendered it necessary to 
continue his retreat as rapidly as possible by the latter of these routes to 
Vienna. Skilfully availing himself of every obstacle Avhich the SAVolleii tor- 
rents of that stream as Avell as the Piave and the Isonzo could allbrd, he con- 
ducted his march Avith such ability, that though it lay through narroAV de- 
files and over mountains charged Avith the snoAvs of Avintcr, no serious loss • 
Avas sustained, nor the spirits of the soldiers Aveakened, before they descended, 
in unbroken strength, into the valley of the Brave and the streams Avhich 
make their Avay to the great basin of the Danube (2j. 

- MeanAvhile Napoleon, Avhose genius never appeared more strongly 

throii"ii vigour AvitliAvliich, by separate columns, he followed 

uiwna. up a beaten army, Avas pursuing Avith indefatigable activity the 
October 14 .* broken columns of the Austrian troops. On the 2iili of October he 
arrived at Munich, Avhere he Avas received Avith every imaginable demonstra- 
tion of joy, and a general illumination gave vent to the universal transports. 
Augsbourg AA'as made the grand depot of the army, Avhile the leading corps, 
under Bernadette, Davoust, Murat, and Mai’mont, pressed on in ceaseless 
inarch toAvards the Hereditary States. Speedily the Iser Avas passed : the 
■French eagles were borne in exultation through the forest of Ilohenlinden, 
and nothing. arrested their march till they reached the rocky banks of the 
Inn, and appeared before the fortress of Brannau. At the same time Marshal 
Ney, Avho had remained at Ulm, in terms of the capitulation, till the 2oth ' 
October, received orders to move Avith his Avhole corps upon the Tyrol, in 
order to clear the vast fortress Avhich its mountains composed, of the enemy’s 
forces, while Augereau’s corps, Avhich, having broken up from Brest, had 
latest come into the scene of action (3), and' had recently crossed the-Rhine 
■ at Huningen, Avas moved forward by forced marches to menace the Avestern 
- frontier of that romantic province.' 

Defensive , While disasters 'Were thus accumulating on all sides upon.the^ 
Austrian monarchy, the Cabinet of Vienna did their utmost to 
aVusiuam.' I'cpair the fatal blow which had so nearly prostrated the, whole 
strength of the state. How to arrest the terrible enemy who Avas pouring in 
' irresistible force and with such rapidity doAvn the valley of the Danube, Avas 
the great difficulty. Courier after courier Avas despatched to the Archduke 
Ghai'ies to hasten the march of his army to the scene of danger ; the Archduke 
* John Avas directed to evacuate the Tyrol, and endeavour to unite his forces 
to those of his brother to coA’^er the capital; the levies in Hungary and Low'^er 

(0 xiii, 15 Q, ( 61 . Join, | ^ 3 . ( 3 ) Dum. xiii. 241, 248. 

W Jom. ii, ( 43 , ( 44 , Dum. xiii, 165, 171. 'Jom, ti. 144» 
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bring them together at the tomb of the great tredcrick, ^^bcrc it ^^as hoped’ 
the solemnity and recoUections of the scene w ould pow erfully conlnhutMo 
ceraeni their union. The Emperor, ^\ho 's\as desirous of 'iisamg the mauso- * 
loom of that illustrious hero, accordingly repaired to the church of the gar- 
rison of Potsdam, n here his remains are deposited, and at midnighjihe tno 
monarchs . . . ■ 

mg >vhen 

the hand - „ . - ^ ^ . . 

friendship to each other, and hound IhcmselvOs, by« the rnosl solemn oaths, ' 
to maintain thejr engagements inviolate m the great contest for European m- 
dependence in >>hich the) were engaged A few hours after Alexander de-, 
parted for Gallicia to assume’ lU person the command of the, arm) of reserve, 
which vjas advancing through that provipce to the support of KutusolT Such 
was the origin of that great alliance, whicir, though often interruptec^ by 
misfortune, and deeply checkered with disaster, was‘)ct destined to* be 
brought to so Inumphant an issue, and ultimately wToyght sucli wond^ry* 
for the deliverance of Europe (1), , 

It would have been well for the common cause if^ when Prussia had thus 
taken her part, her Cahinct had possessed resolution enough to have inter- 
fered at once and deridedl) m the war the disaster of Austerhtz, the catas- 
trophe of Jena, would thereby, m all probability, liav e been prevented Kut 
after the departure of the Emperor, the old habit of temporizing returned, 
and the precious moments, big with tbo fate of the world, were permitted to 
Hot ti elapse without any operation being attempted llaugwitz did not* ^ 
set out from Potsdam till the lilh, thc^ Prussian armies made no forward 
movement towards the Danube, and Aapokon was permitted to continue 
without, mtenupb on lus advance to Vienna, while t>0, 000 disciplined ve- 
terans remained inactive m Silesia on Ins left dank, amply sutlicicnt to have 
thrown him hack with disgrace and disaster to the lUimc Even the arrival 
of Lord llarrowby atl\crlm, a few da)S after the departure of Ilaugwitz, with 
full powers and tjic offer of ample Subsidies from 3lr Pitt, could not pre»ad 
en the Government to accelerate llie commencement of active opcraiicns 
Apparently ih^ Cabinet of Berlin were dcMrous of seeing what lurp affairs 
wcrulikely to take before they Opel) 1) commenced hostilities, forgetting that 
the irrevocable step had already been taken; that Duroc, upon leaving ilwir 
capital, bad proceeded straigiit to the Emperor’s hcadijuartcrs on the JJa- 


for'Uieir future destruction (2). ,, ' 

uww ifit But though Prussia was thus inactive, Aapolt'ou was nqt without 
very serious subject of anxiety m tlic iiorlli of Gcniiany. A coai- 
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bined'foice of English, Russians, and Swedes, 30,000 strong, had recently 
disembarked in Hanover; and the Prussian troops who occupied that electo- 
rate had offered no resistance', a sure proof of a secret understanding between 
the Cabinet of Berlin and that of London, in virtue of which it was to be 
restored to its rightful owners. The danger of an enemy in that quarter was 
very great, for the whole French army of occupation had been withdrawn, 
Avitlx the exception of the garrison of llameln; and not only were' its inhabi- 
tants warlike, and ardently attached to the English Government, but there 
was every reason to apprehend that the flame, once lighted, might spread to 
Holland, where the partisans of the House of Orange had received an im- 
mense accession of strength from the calamities in which their country had 
been involved from the French alliance. Hardly any regular troops remained 
to make head against these dangers; but Napoleon contrived to paralyze the 
disaffected, by pompous announcements in the Moniteur of the formation of 
a powerful army of the north, of which Loxiis, in the first instance, Avas to 
take the command, but avIucIx might soon expect to be graced by the presence 
of the Emperor himself (I). 

oporaticiis On his right flank Marshal Ney Avas more successful, in achieving 
In tiic r>roi. conquest of the Tyrol, and I'elieving him from all anxiety in 
regard to that important bulwark of the Austrian monarchy. This romantic 
region, so interesting from its natural beauties, the noble character of its 
inhabitants, and the memorable contest of Avbich it Avas afterwards the theatre, 
AA’ill foi'm the subject of a separate description hereaftei*, Avhen the campaign 
of 1809 is considered (2). The imperious necessity to Avhich the Austrian 
Government Avas subjected, of withdraAving their forces from Tyrol for the 
protection of the capital, prevented it from becoming the theatre of any con- 
siderable struggle at this time. Resolved to clear these mountain fastnesses 
of the Imperial troops, Napoleon ordered Ney to advance from Ulrn OA'cr the 
mountains Avhich form the northern barrier of the valley of the Inn, right 
upon Innspruck, Avhile a poAverful Bavarian division, Avhich had already oc- 
cupied Salzbourg, adA'anced by the great road from that tOAvn by Reichenhall 
to the same capital, and menaced KuQstein, the principal stronghold on the 
eastern frontier of the province. Both invasions were successful. General 
Dei'oy, commanding the Bavarian troops, Avound in silence along the margin 
of the beautiful lakes Avhich lie at the foot oftheTocky barrier Avhich sepa- 
rates the province of Salzbourg from that of Tyi’ol, and suddenly pushing up 
the steep ascent, amidst a shoAver of balls from the overhanging cliffs and 
AA'oods, which Avere filled Avith Tyrolese marksmen, carried the intrcnchments 
and forts at their summit with matchless valour, and drove back the Im- 
perialists, Avilh the loss of five hundred prisoners, to the ramparts of KuD'stein. 
The Avhole eastern defences of Tyrol Avere laid open by this bold irruption : 
the Imperial regulars retired over the mountains towards Leoben, while the 
Tyrolese levies Avere shut up under the cannon of Kuffstein, Avhich Avas soon, 
blockaded. Gontemporaneous Avith this attack on the eastern frontier of the 
province, Augereau moved forAvard from the neighbourhood of the lake of 
Constance, so as to threaten Feldkirch and its Avesteim extremity; Avhile at 
the same time Marshal Ney adA'anced, at the head of ten thousand men, against 
the barrier of Scharnitz, the ancient Porta Claudia, a celebi'ated mountain 
intrenchment Avhich commands the direct mountain road from Bavai’ia to 
Innspruck, and Avas knoAvn to be almost impregnable on the only side from 
Avhich it could to all appearance be assailed. An attack m front, though 


(1) Join. )i, 145 . Dum,xiiii249. 
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(2) See iiost CUap L, . 
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supporletl by all the fire and impcluosiiy of iho bravest of the French troop 
■was repulsed with very heavy loss success seemed utterly hopeless But the 
genius of Karshal ^ey at length overcame e>cry obstacle Dniding his corps 
into three divisions^ he succeeded, with one commanded by Lmson, in making 
himself master of the fort of Leitasch, in the rear of the inircnchments from 
■whence lus victorious troops pressed on m two columns to scale the precipices 
which overhung them on the southern side, to the summiti of which the 
peasants, as a place of undoubted ^ecuntj , had removed their wives and 
children Ihc combat was long and doubtful securely posted m the chfis 
and thickets above, the Tyrolese marksmen kept up a deadly fire on the 
French troops who, breathless and panting, were clambering up by the aid of 
the brushwood which nestled m the creiiccs, and Ibeir l^ajonels thrust into 
the fissures of the rock Fruitless, however, was all the valour of the de- 
fenders in vain rocks and trunks of trees, thundering down the sleep, sw ept 
off whole companies at once as fast as they were destroyed others equally 
daring succeeded them, and pressed ■with ceaseless vigour up the entangled 
precipice The summit w as at length carried , and the French eagles, displayed 
from the edge of the perpendicular chlF m their rear, was the signal for the 
renewal of the attack on the intrenchmentsby the division stationed m their 
front They were no longer tenable, a shower of balls from the heights 
behind, against winch they had no defence, rendered it impossible cither to 
man the works or stand to the gunsfl) A panic seized the garrison, they 
fled m confusion, and the victorious assailants, besides a mountain barrier, 
hitherto deemed impregnable, had to boast of the capture of pri- 
soners (2) 

The immediate trophy of this victory was the capture of Inns* 
pruck, with sixteen thousand stand of arms The whole northern 
barrier of the Inn was abandoned. General fcllachicli, who com- 
manded in the w estem part of the Tyrol, retired to the intrenched camp of 
Fcldkirch, w hile the Archduke John withdrew all his forces from the \allc| 
of the Inn and took post upon the Brenner, m the hope of rail) mg to bis 
standard the corps m the eastern and w csiera districts of the prov mcc before 
he commenced ins final retreat into the Hereditary Stales It was loo late, 
Wot is how cv CT Surrouudcd and cut off from all hope of succour, iclla- 
cliicb, 'With 5000 men, was obliged to capitulate at Fcldkirch, upon condi- 
tioQ of not serving fora j car against France, and Icaiing all lus artillery to 
grace the tnunaplis of the victors The Archduke John, upon hearing of tbu 
catastrophe, abandoned the crest of the Brenner during tlic night, and re- 
tired by Clagenfurih to Cilly, where he effected a juncUon wjlii lus brother 
and the gallant army of Hal > But the Pnnee of Rohan was not equally for- 
tunate That gallant officer, w ho was stationed with GOOD men near iNaudcis 
and Finstcrmung, on the wcsicrn frontier of the proimcc, found himself by 
these disasters cut off from any support, and isolated among the enemy* 
columns in the midst of the mountains of Tj rol Bisdaming to capitulate, he 
formed the bold resolution of cutting his way through alt the corps by which 
he was surrounded, and yoming the garrison left in \ cnicc Surprising suc- 
cess at first atleudcd his efforts Descending flic couree of the Adige, he *«/- 
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prised and defeated Loison’s division at Bolzano, and thus opened a way for 
himself by Trent and the defiles of the Bren ta to the Italian plains. Already 
the mountains were cleared; Bassado.was passed; and the wearied troops 
were joyfully windir^ their way across the level fields to the shores of the 
La"una; when they were met by St.-Cyr, who commanded the force stationed 
in observation of that town, and completely defeated at Caslel Franco. Di- 
Nov. li. spirited by such a succession of disasters, and seeing no remaining 
means of escape, .this gallant band, still bOOO strong, was obliged to lay down 
Nov IS, its arms. At the same time the fortress of Kulfstein capitulated, on 
condition of the garrison being allowed to march back to the Hereditary 
States which was readily agreed to. Thus, in little more than three weeks, 
not only were the Imperialists entirely driven from the Tyrol, long considered 
as the impregnable bulwark of the Austrian monarchy, though garrisoned 
by 23,000 regular troops, and at least an equal amount of well-trained mili- 
tia but more than the half of the soldiers were made prisoners, and all the 
strongholds had passed into the hands of the’ enemy. Finding the reduction 
complete, Ney, before the end of November, marched with his wjiole forces 
to Salzbourg to co-operate with Massena, who was approaching the same 
quarter against the Archduke Charles, while Augcrcau withdrew to Ulm (1), 
to observe the motions of Prussia, and the occupation of the Tyrol was com- 
mitted to the Bavarian troops. 

N.ipniion It was not inability to defend the Tyrol which led to this rapid 
aciv.incc5 abandonment of that important province. Notwithstanding the 
disasters at Scharnitz and Feldkirch, the Archduke John could still 
have maintained bis ground among its rugged defiles, aided by the nume- 
rous warlike inhabitants, whose attachment to the House of Austria had long 
been conspicuous; it w'as the pressing danger of the heart of the empire, and 
the paramount necessity of providing a covering force for the capital, which 
rendered it absolutely imperative to withdraw the regular forces. Napoldon’s 
progress down the valley of the Danube was every day more alarming. The 
formidable barrier of the Inn was abandoned almost as soon as it was taken 
up : forty-five thousand men could not pretend to defend so long a line 
October 3 t. agaiost a hundred and fifty thousand. The intrenchments of Muhl- 
dorf, the ramparts of Brannau, armed as they were with artillery, were pre- 
cipitately evacuated, and the Inn crossed by innumerable battalions at all 
points. The advantages of the latter fortress appeared so considerable that 
_the French Emperor gave immediate order for its conversion into the grand 
Nov. 3. dep6t of the army. Meanwhile, Murat, at the head of the cavalry 
and the advanced guard, continued to press the retiring columns of the 
Nov. 4 . enemy : a skirmish in front of Mersbach; a more stubborn resis- 

Nov. c. tance near Lambach, at the passage of the Traun, while they 

evinced the obstinate valour of the new enemy with whom they had now to 
contend, barely retarded the mai|ch of the invaders an hour ; the determined 
opposition of the Austrians near the foot of the mountains (2), at the bridge 
of Steyer over the Ens, only delayed Marshal Davoust with the right wing of 
the array a day; and at length the Imperial headquarters were established at 
Lintz, the capital of Upper Austria. 

The Emperor profited by the two days’ delay at Lintz, which the destruc- 
tion of the bridge at that place, and the necessity of giving some repose to the 
troops occasioned, to give a new organization to his army, with a view to the 

(• 2 ) Sav. ii. 102, 103. Oum. 251, 27r. Jouj. 
ii. 133, 131. 


(l) Bum. xiii. 280,293. Jom. ii. 168, 170. 
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surroun Jiog and destroy mg of kuiusofPb corps Four divuioiii of Uie array, 
amotmnng m all to Incnty IhousamI men, were passed o\cr to the left bank 
of the Danube, and placed under Jlip command of JJarshal Mortjcr, %Iio re* 
ceived instructions to advance cautiously, with numerous vidcttes out m 
every direction, and always somewhat behind the corps of Unnes, which 
moved next to them on the right of the river A floliHa was prepared to fol- 
low the army with provisions and stores dow n the siimous course of the Da- 
nube, and such directions given to the numerous corps on its right bank as 
were best calculated to ensure tlie separation of the Russians from the Vtth- 
duke Charles and the ultimate destruction of both hor was it onij la warlike 
preparations that the Emperor was engaged during his sojourn at IiaU 
Duroc joined him there from Berlin, with accounts of the accession of Prus- 
>o* « sia to the confederacy of Russia and England , upon winch he in- 
stantly directed the formation of an army of the north, under the command 
of his brother Louis, composed of six divisions, aforce, as already mentioned, 
which, although existing on paper only, was likely to overawe the discon- 
tented powers lu the north of Ciernian> , while at the same time a Spanish 
auxiliary corps, twelve thousand strong, under a leader destined to renown 
in future times (I), the Marquis L v Roiunx, w hicU was already on Us march 
through France, was ordered to hasten its advance, and follow la the same 
direction 


pro^M'’sor Lintz the Cm peror received also the Elector of Bavana, who 
!«■» e wiiti hastened to ihot city to render him the homage due to the deh- 
compo no jjjg (Jomimons, and on the same day Count Ciulay arrived 

with proposals for an arroisiico with a mow to a general peace The ruined 
condition of the army which had escaped from the disaster of him, the gene- 
ral consternation which prevailed, and the distance at which the principal 
Russian forces stilt were, and the imminent danger that the capital, witli ils 
magnificent, arsenals, would immcdiaioly fall into the hands of the invaders, 
had prevailed in the Austrian Cabinet over their long continued jealousy of 
France Aapolcon received the env oy courteously, but after observing dial 
It was not to a conqueror at the head of two hundred thousand men that 
propositions should he addressed from a beaten army unable to defend a 
single position, sent him back with a letter to the Emperor containing ibc 
conditions on which he was willing to treat llicse were, that the Jlussiaiw 
should forthwith evacuate the Austrian territory, and retire into Poland, 
that the levies m Hungary should be instantly disbanded, and Tyrol au I 
Acnice ceded to the Ircncli domunous If these terms were not agreed to, 
he declared he would continue, without an hour*s intcnmssioii, his march 


towards \ieuua (2) 

These rigorous terms were sulUcicut to convince tin. allies tliat 
ihey had no thaiicc of sab atiou hut in a vigorous prosecution «» 
the contest The most pressing entreaties, therefore, were des- 
patched to the Russian headquarters to liastcn the advance of their reserves, 
while a strong rearguard took postal Vmsttticn, to give time for the main 
body and aridlcry to complete ilicir march wiilioul confusion through Jb« 
narrow defile of the Danube k bloody conflict ensued ihtrc betwteu that 
heroic rearguard and the Hetich advanced column, under Oudinot, and «»« 
cavalry of Murat, m wbveU, allhougU the alUcs were ultimately for«v1 ‘a 
mrcal from the increasing mulbludcoftiiecmmy (oj, they long stood thc^ 
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ground witli the utmost resolution, and gained time /or the army in their 
rear to arrive at the important rocky ridge behind St.-Pplten, the last defen- 
sible position in front of Vienna, and which covered the junction of the lateral 
road running from Italy through Leoben with the great route down the valley 
of the Danube to the capital. To wrest this irnportant' position from the 
enemy,* the right'wing of the army, .sixty thousand' strong, under Davoust, 
Marmont, and Bernadotte, was directed, through the mountains on the right, 
to turn their leflflank ; Murat,..Lannes, and Oudinot, Avith the left, of above 
fifty thousand combatants, manoeuvred on their right, while the Emperor in 
person, at the head of the corps of Soult and the Imperial guard, Avas destined 
to strike the decisive blows in the centre.. But the allies, until the arrival 
either of the Russian, main body, or of the. Archduke Charles, Avere in no 
condition to withkand such formidable forces ; -either of the enemy’s Avings 
greatly outnumbered their whole army. KutusolF, therefore, decided with 
reason that.it had become indispensable to abandon the capital; and that by 
AvithdraAving his forces to the left bank of the river, he would both relieve 
them from a pursuit which could not fail in the end to be attended Avith dis- 
aster,- and draw nearer to. the reinforcements advancing under BuxhoAvden, 
which might enable them ■ to rene'w the conflict on a footing of equality. 
Nov. 9 - Skilfully concealing, therefore, his intention from the enemy, he 
adiancrof xapidly moved his whoie army across the Danube at Mautern, over 
to«ardr’‘ bi’ldge which traverses that river betAA’^een Lintz and 

vicn.!... • , Yienna, and -having burned its eight-and-tAventy arches of wood 
behind hiin, succeeded/of some days at least in throwing an impassable bar- 
rier belAveen his Avearied troops and their indefatigable pursuers'. Arrived 
at St.-Polten The French found it •’occupied only by light Austrian troops, 
Avho retired as they advanced : no force capable of arresting them any longer 
remained oh the road to Vienna; and their light infantry eagerly pushing 
Nov.' lo. foi'Avard, on the folloAving day reached Burkendorf, Avithin four 
leagues of the capital. About the same time, Davoust, while toiling with in- 
finite difficulty among the rocky and Avooded Alpine ridges Avhich formed 
the romantic southern barrier ,of the valley of the Danube, came unexpec- 
tedly on the rearguard of Meerfelt, which, unsuspicious of evil, was pursuing 
its course in a southern direction, by a cross road, to avoid -the pursuit of 
Nov. 3. Marmont. Suddenly assailed, it was pierced through the centre 
and throAvn into such confusion, that tfie fugitives escaped only by dispers- 
ing in the neighbouring Avoods and mountains, leaving three thousand pri- 
soners and sixteen pieces of cannon in the hands of the enemy (1). 
of pa« 0 ^’ Buf ''■vhile these great. advantages Avere attending the standards of 
«T,rby Napoleon on the right bank of the Danube, an unwonted disaster, 
Kwiuboff. nearly attended Avith fatal consequences, befel them on the left. 

here oiiUic pari of a French cannoneer. The Russian talions. “Sir,** said she, “I am on my way to 
cuirassiers, .by a^galjant charge along* the high- demand protection from the Emperor, who is well 
rovid, had seized a battery of horse artillery wUiUi acquainted with my family, and has received from 
was firing grape at them within half musket shot, it mauy'obligations. My house has been pillaged, 
and sahred most of the gumieis. One of them, and my gardener killed, by ids soldiers.” — Your 
however, though wounded, contrived to crawl to name?” replied he. — “De Runny, daughter of^M. 
bis piece, and pulling the match to the touch-hole, de ^^a^bocuf, formerly governor of Corsica ” — « I 
discharged it right among the cnemy^s horsemen am cbanricd,” rejoined Napoltpn. “to have the 
'with such decisive effect that the w liole squadron means of serving you* I am the Emperor.*^ The 
lurmnl and fled..— D umas, ,xiii, 303, 30 i. astonishment of "the fair suppliant may easily be 

(l) Diun. \\u, 307, 309 . Join, li, 148, 149. conceived, .'jUc v\as sent to hcadnuarters, attended 

\Mieu traveUing on the roul to Vienna, in the by a detachment of chasseun, of the guard, Irpjtcd 
unifoim of a tolonel of chasseurs, which he com* with the greatest distinction, and sent back highly 
moiiK wore, Napoleon met a carriage contaiaiug a grat.fud by the reception she had met willu— R 
pr.cst and an Austrhu lady in great distress. lie 54, 55. ’ ^ 

slopped, and inquiied into the cause of her lamou- . . ' ‘ 
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surrouinling and dcstroj mg of KuiusofTs corps Four diMsious of iha amy 
amounting m all to twenty thousand men, were passed o\er to the left hani 
ofthe Danube, and placed under th? command of Mars"lial Jlortier, who re- 
ceived instructions to advance cautiously, with numerous Mdetjes out m 
every dirccii on, and always somewhat behind the corps of Lannes, winch 
moved next to them on the right of the river Vlloiilla was prepared to fol- 
low the army with provisions and stores down the sinuous course of the Da- 
nube, and such directions given to the numerous corps on its right hank as 
were best calculated to ensure the separation ofthe Russians from the Vrcli- 
duke Charles and the ultimate destruction of both ^o^ wasit only m warlike 
preparations that the Emperor was engaged during lus sojourn at } luU 
Duroc joined him there from Berlin, with accounts of the accession of Prus- 
jfo» e sja to the confederacy of Russia and England, upon which he in- 
stantly directed the formation of an army of the north, under the command 
of lus brother Louis, composed of six divisions, aforce, as already mentioned, 
which, although existing on paper only, was likely to overawe the discon- 
tented powers in the north of Germany , while at the same Uinc a Spanish 
auxiliary corps, twelve thousand strong, under a leader destined to renown 
lu future times ( 1 ), the Marquis Lv Roma'.a, which was already on its march 
through Fr ante, was ordered to hasten us advance, and follow in the same 
direction 


of Linlz the Emperor received also the Elector of Bavaria, who 
peart cu hastcncd to that city to render him the homage due to the dch- 
” verer of his dominions , and on the same day Count Giulaj armed 
With proposals for an armistice with a view to a general peace The ruined 
condition of the army which had escaped from the disaster of lllm, (tie gene- 
ral consternation which prevailed, and the distance at wlucli the principal 
Russian forces still were, and the imminent danger that the capital, with its 
magnificent arsenals, would immediately fall into the hands of the invaders, 
had prevailed in the Austrian Cabinet over their long continued jealousy of 
Franco Ivapokou received the env oy courteously, hut after ohstnmg ihat 
It was not to a conqueror at the head of two hundred tliousatid lucu that 
propositions should he addressed from a hcaicii army unable to defend a 
Single position, sent him hack with a letter to the Emperor cotilaiiiing (he 
conditions on which he was willing to (real llicsc were, that the Russians 
should forthwith evacuate the Vusinan territory, and retire into Boland, 
that the levies m lluugjaxy should be instaiiUy dishandcd,L and Tyrol an f 
\cnicc ceded to the trench dominions If these terms were nut agreed to, 
he declared he would continue, without an hour’s mtcriniasioii, his march 


lo^va^ds^lCuna (2) 

These rigorous terms were sunicicni to convince the allies (hat 
X o e'vrfv vhey had no cliance of salv aiiou hut vn a v igorous prosecution o* 
mJl.u*'*' the contest Tlio most prcssin^ entreaties, tlicuforc, were des- 
patched to the Russian headquarters to liasicn the advance of their reserve#, 
while a strong rearguard took post at fmsicllco, to give tune for thcinaiu 
body and artillery to complete their march wuhout confusion through lh« 
narrow defile of the Daiiuhe V Moody connid ensued there hctwttn (UR 
heroic rearguard and the trench advanced column, under Uu Jinot, and tW 
cavalry of Murat, m winch, although the allies were uliimatcly 
retreat from the increasing muUiiudc of tlicciuoiy (oj, they io ng stood thrJ- 
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ground with tlie utmost.resolution, and gained time for the army in their 
rear to arrive at the important rocky ridge behind St.-Polten, the last defen- 
sible position in front of Vienna, and which covered the junction of the lateral 
road running from Italy through Leoben with the great route down the valley 
of the Danube to the , capital. To Avrest this important position from the 
enemy,' the right' Aving-of the army,. sixty thousand' strong, under Davoust, 
Marmont, and Bernadette, was directed, through the mountains on the right, 
to turn their lefLflank ; Murat,Xahnes, and Oudinot, Avith the left, of above 
fifty thousand combatants, manoeuvred on their right, Avhile the Emperor in 
person, at the head of the corps of Soult and the Imperial guard, Avas destined 
to strike the decisive blows in the centre.. But the allies, until the arrival 
either of the Russian, main body, or of the. Archduke Charles, were in no 
condition to withstand such formidable forces ; -either of the enemy’s Avings 
greatly outnumbered their Avhole army. Kutusoff, therefore, decided Avith 
reason thatit had become indispensable to abandon the capital; and that by 
AvithdraAving his forces to the left bank of the river, he would both relieve 
them from a pursuit which could, not fail in the end to be attended Avith dis- 
aster, and draw nearer to, the reinforcepiehts advancing under BuxhoAvden, 
Avhich might enable them ■ to renew the conflict on a footing of equality. 
Nov. g. ■ Skilfully concealing, therefore, his intention from the enemy, he 
o'r rapidly moved his AVhole army across the Danube at Mautern, over 
to«aidr'‘ ^^’idge which traverses that river between Lintz and 

viciuM. . Vienna, and -having burned its eight-and-twenty arohes of wood 
behind him', succeeded^fof some days at'least in throwing an impassable bar- 
rier between his Avearied troops and their indefatigable pursuers'. Arrived 
at St.-Polten .the French fbuiid it ^occupied only by light Austrian troops, 
Avho retire.d as they advanced : no force capable of arresting them any longer 
remained on the road to Vienna; and their light infantry eagerly pushing 
Nov.’ 10 . forward, on the following day reached Burkendorf, Avithin four 
leagues of the capital. About the same time, Davoust, while toiling Avith in- 
finite difficulty among the rocky and Avooded Alpine ridges Avhich formed 
the romantic southern barrier, of the valley of the Danube, came unexpec- 
tedly on the rearguard of Meerfelt, Avhich, unsuspicious of evil, Avas pursuing 
its course in a southern direction, by a cross road, to avoid the pursuit of 
Nov. 3. Marmont. Suddenly assailed, it Avas pierced through the centre 
and thrown into such confusion, that the fugitives escaped only by dispers- 
ing in the neighbouring woods and mountains, leaving three thousand pri- 
soners and sixteen pieces of cannon in the hands of the enemy (1 j. 
of'prt‘'or" great-advantages Avere attending the standards of 

roTpr'by ^^apoleon on the right bank of the Danube, an unwonted disaster, 
KtHuwff. nearly attended Avith fatal consequences, befel them on the left. 

- r 

lieic on ihcp.irl of a Frencli cannoneer, ThoUiisstan talions, ** Sir,** said she, '‘I ara on my 'yay to 
cuin«;Mer$, hy a-^aljanl charge along' ihc high- demand protection from ihe limperor, who is well 
road, had scued a battery of horse artillery wVtieh actpiainted with my family, and has rccei\cd from 
w.is firing grape al them wilhiu half nmsket shot, it many obligations. My house has been^ pillaged, 
and Sabred most of the gunners. Cue of them, and my gardener killed, by ids soldiers. \our 
however, though wouiulcd. contrived lo crawl to name?” replied he, — ** Dc bunny, daughter of^M. 
Ins piete, and pulling the match to the louch'hole, do Marbosuf, formerly governor of Corsica I 
discharged it right among the enemy's hor:3emen am charmed,’* rejoined Napoleon, ** to have Iho 
^vUU such deciahe effect that the whole M[uadron means of serving you. I am the Fmperor.'* The 
In.-ned and fled. — Dumas, .viii. 303, 30 h aslonishmeut of 'the fair suppliant may easily be 

(l) Dum. xiii. 307, 300. J‘>m, ii, 148. 140. coiHcivcd. .'>he was sent to heaJouarlcrs, atlendcd 

\Nhcn IravciUng on the ro.id to Viemu, in the by a dciachincnl of chasseurs of the guard, trj.Mted 
uinforin of a toloiiel of chasjjcur';, which lie coim with the greatest ilislinctimi, aiicl sent hack highly 
mold) wote, NapoUou met a carriage containing a gralifud by llie reception she had met wilh.— -RAer, 
pnest and an .Vuslrian Indy in great distress. He 54, 5 j. 
s*<ippt*d, and iiupuied into the caiwc of hcrlaincu- * « 
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Murat, at the head of the advanced guard of the grand army, had pressed on 
nith Ini nonted ardour to the neighbourhood of Vienna, m so precipitate a 
manner as drew forth a severe reproof from the FrenclyEmpcrorj wbonas 
well an are that, duided as bis troops nefc hy so great a stream, the most 
imminent danger would attend those on the leftbanh, now that ilicRussianj 
had ss holly passed over to that side. Tlic catastrophe which he apprehended 
was not long of arriving Jlorlier, following iho orders which he iiad received 
Wo* « to keep neatly abreast of, though a little behind the d^lumns on 
the right bank, and intent only upon inflicting lols upon thc^Uussun troops 
which he knew had passed lh§ river, and conceived to he flying aerpss his 
line of march from the Danube towards Moravia, was eagerly emerging from 
the defiles of Diernstem, beneath the Danube and the rocky hills beneatl\jhe 
lowers of the castle where Ulcliard Coeur de Lion was ohep immured, when 
he came upon the Russian rearguard'under Milaradovitcli, posted in front of 
Stem, on heights commanding the only road by which he could advance, 
and supported by a powerful artillery. He instantly commenced 
Ditr^ttta the attack at break of day , though little more than the division of 
Gazan had emerged from the formidable defile in his rear.^Tlio combat soon 
became extremely warm : fresh troops arrived on both sides : the grenadiers 
fought man to man with undaunted rcs^iutmn, and^it was still doubtful 
which party would prevail m the murderous strife, vvlmn’^towardsnoon m* 
telhgenco arrived that the division of Doctoroff, ably conducted*byillie 
Austrian General Smith, who was perfectly acquamied^wiih the country, 
had by a circuitaus march liirougU the hiUs reached his rear, and already* 
occupied Diernstem and the sole hneof luscoipmunicalions# Thus, whilp 
the rench marshal had the bulk of Kutusoll^s force on Ins Jian Js m front, 
las retreat was cut off, and with a single diiismn of’his corps he found liim- 
self env eloped by the whole Russian army (Ij. i ' 

Mortier instantly perceived that nothing but an immediate attack on Doc> 
torofTs division, so as to clear the road in his rear, and permit the remainder 
of his corps to advante to his assistance, coutdsavc him from destruction 
Mo had an hour before gone back in person to the div ision^of Dupont, which 
was the next that was coming up, m order to hasten their march, and it was 


Doctoroff, with the determination to force lus way through at the point of the 
bayonet, or perish m the attempt fn silence, but with undaunted rcsolu* 
lion, they advanced to the mouth of the tcrnblo delilothey had passed m the 


progress luccssani uu«u tui.it uiiu 

seemed inevitable, when the sound of a distant cannonade from the tirihtf 
cxtrcniilj of the pass revived the hope that succour was approaching, m 
truth It was the division of Dupotit,^ winch, fully awanf of the inimincnr dm* 
ter of ihcir general, was advancing with alt imaginable haste to hU succour, 
anil Has aIrraJy cne»5»‘l ‘’''“If'’. " 

lantty latcil alioul *'“>• ciuoorilnurv couaicl coultoacJ 

iirUlfall with unparalleled resolution on both sides. The corobataotJ, in 


(t) s»» u los Du* *1* I. la I*® 
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dark or by the' light of the moon, 'continued the strife : the whole defile re- 
sounded with the incessant roar of fire-arms; while the ancient Gothic towers 
which once held in chains the crusading hero were illuminated by the fre- 
quent discharges of artillery which Hashed through the gloom at their feet. 
Gradually, however, Gazan’s division was broken ; upwards of two-thirds of 
.their number had fallen; three eagles were taken; and Mortier himself, 
whose lofty stature made him conspicuous, being repeatedly intermingled 
with the Russian grenadiers, owed his safety to the vigour and dexterity 
.with' which he wielded his sabre. Ilis ollicers, desirous of preventing so 
brUliant a prize from falling into the hands of the enemy, besought him to 
step on board a bark on the river, and make bis way to the other side, but 
the brave Marshal refused to leave his comrades (1). This heroic constancy 
at length received its reward; The distant fire was heard to he sensibly ap- 
proaching- it ^^’asl)upont,vwho, forcing his way with heroic courage through 
the defile, was gradually compelling Doctorolf to give ground before him, 
but who now in his turn found himself between two fires. The brave Smith, 
at the head of the Russian column, was killed.by u discharge of grape-shot, 
at the moment when he was making'a decisive charge on the remains of 
Gazan’s division. The French, who had exhausted all their ammunition, 
were roused by the cheers of their deliverers, which were now distinctly 
' heardj.to try a last effort with the bayonet. Assailed both in front and rear, 
Docto'roff’s division was driven up a lateral valley, which afibrded them the 
'means of escape ; arid] amidst the cries of “ France ! France ! you have saved 
us,” the exhausted grenadiers of Gazan threw themselves into the arms of 
their comrades (2). 

Mortitrre- Tliis uutoward affair gave singular vexation to Napoldon. It was 

DMubi-?" not the mere loss of three thousand men, which in so mighty a 
host was of little consequence, — that of the allies had amounted to two- 
thirds of that number, — audit could easily’be repaired, it was, the blot on 
his arms, the derangement of the plans of the campaign, which was the source 
Nov. II.' of annoyance. Mortier on the day after the battle esteemed himself 
fortunate in being able, by the aid of the French flotilla on the Danube, to 
make his way across the river with his whole corps, leaving the left bank 
entirely^in the hands of the enemy. The object of his movements wasfrustrated. 
All hopes'of surrounding and destroying Kutusoff before the arrival of the 
second Russian army were at an end. What was still more mortifying to his 
militai-y feelings, both the courage add capacity of the enemy had been clearly 
demonstrated. Ills troops had not only been defeated but out-generalled ; and 
the Moscovites, in their first serious engagement of the campaign, had gained 
greater trophi-es Ilian the Austrians could boast of since the battle of Marengo, 
lie .paused therefore a day at St. -Pollen; and abandoning all thoughts of 
harassing any farther the retreat of Kutusoll’, turned all his attention to the 
capture of Vienna and the acquisition of the bridge there, which, besides its 
other immense advantages, would render totally impossible the junction of 
the Archduke Charles with the Russian forces (3). • 

Napoiton Orders, therefore, were immediately given to Cannes and Murat 
rapidiy'on advaucc wRh all possible-expedition upon Vienna, and by every 
Vienna, meaus in their power- endeavour to gain possession of the' bridges 


(l) ** No/^ said he, “ resevvc that resource for 
the wounded. One who has the honour to coininand 
such brave soldiers should esteem himself too happy 
to^ share their lot and perish with them. We have 
still, two guns and some boxes of grape-shot ; ^Ye 


are almost at Dicrn.stein ; let us close our ranks and 
make a last effort.” — Dumas, xiv. 14. 

(2) Bign. iv. 402, 403- Dum. xiv. 9, 15. Jom. ii. 
151» 152. Sav. 11 . 105. 

(3) Jom, ii. 153, Puna.xir, 17, 19, Sav,ii, 105# 
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Murat, at the head of the ad>anced guard of the grand army, had pressed on 
•njih hi^ wnted ardour lo the neighbourhood of Vienna, in so precipiiale a 
manner as drew forth a severe reproof from the Frenclv.Emperorj tiho i»aj 
well aware that, dnided as his troops wepe by so great a stream, the most 
imminent danger would attend those on the left bank, now that the Russians 
had wholly ^lassed over to that side. Tfje catastrophe which he apprehended 
was not long of amv ing. Morlier, following iho orders which hchad received 
^or w. to keep nearly abreast of, though a Utjle behind ijvc cojumnson 
the right bank, and intent only upon inflicting loss upon the Russiao^iroops 
which he knew had passed lb? river, and conceived to be flying aerpss Ins 
line of march from the Danube towards Moravia, was eagerly emerging from 
the defiles of Dicrnstein, beneath the Danube and the rocky hills beneatUjhe 
lowers of the castle where Richard Cceur de Lion was once immured, when 
he came upon the Russian rearguard'undcr Mjlaradovilch, posted in front of 
Stein, on heights commanding the only road by which he could advance, 
supported hy a powerful artillery, lie instanliy commenced 
Di/toittin the attack at break of day, though little more than the division o( 
Gaian had emerged from the formidable defile mbis rear. ^ The combalsoow 
became exteemely warm : fresh troops arrived on both sides ; the grenadiers 
fought man to man with undaunted resolution, and it was slill doubtful 
which party would prevail m the murderous'slnfe, wlicn'towards noon Ui- 
telhgence arrived that the division of DoctorotT, ably conducted* hy^i the 
Austrian General Smith, who vvas perfc|:tly acquaintod^witli the country, 
bad by a eircuiious march tiirough tha hills reached his rear, and already' 
occupied Diernslem ami the sole line of liis commumcationsr Tlius, whil^ 
the I' ranch marshal had the bulk of KutusolTs force on his Jianda in front, 
his retreat was cut otT, and with a siRgle ditisf 9 n of’his corps lie found Iiitn- 
gelf enveloped by the whole Russian army (i). t ' 

Morttcr instantly perceived that nothing hut an immediate attack on Doc* 
toroITs division, so as to clear the road m Ins rear, and permU the remainder 
of his corps to advance to his assistance, could save him from destruction 
K 


alopcs, ho succeeded in regaining the division tJazan, now hard pressed both 
in front and rear. Forming his troops in close column, ho advanced against 
Doctoroff, with the determination lo force his way through aithc point of the 
bayonet, or perish m tho atleropi. In silence, hut with undaunted rcsolu* 
(ion, tiicy advanced to the mouth of the terrible dcidc they liad passed in 


progress. Incessant discharges mowed down ihcir ranks, and dcsirochon 
seemed inevitable, when lliO sound of a distant cannonade from the fawW 
extremity of the pass revived the hope that succour was approachiof w 
truth It vvaslhe division of Dupont^ which, fully aware of the imminent daa* 
ccr of their general, was advancing wuU alt imagmablc haste to hu succoor, 
and was already engaged with tho rear of DoctorofTs division, 
lanlly faced about to repel them. This extraordinary conflict continued tid 
lUgUifall with unparalleled resolution on liotli sidw. The comluUutj, la tre 

f|) is* »l IQS Dum Ml " lia.lJl 
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dark- or by the' light of the moon, ''continued the strife ; the whole defile re- 
sounded with the incessant roar of fire-arms; while the ancient Gothic towers 
which once held in chains the crusading hero were illuminated by the fre- 
quent discharges of artillery which flashed through the gloom at their feet. 
Gradually, however, Gazan’s division was broken-; upwards of two-thirds of 
.their number- had fallen; three eagles were taken; and Mortier himself, 
whose lofty stature made him conspicuous, being repeatedly intermingled 
with the Russian grenadiers, owed his safety to the vigour and- dexterity 
-with- which he wielded his sabre. Ilis olBcers, desirous of preventing so 
brilliant a prize from falling into the hands of the enemy, besought him to 
step on board a bark on the idver, and make his way to the other side, but 
the brave Marshal refused to leave his comrades (1). This heroic constancy 
at length received its reward; The distant fire was heard to be sensibly ap- 
proaching’; it was Dupont," who, forcing his way with heroic courage through 
the defile, was gradually compelling DoctorofT to give ground -before him, 
but who now in his turn found himself between two fires. The brave Smith, 
at the head of the Russian column, was killed. by a discharge of grape-shot, 
at the moment when he was making'a decisive charge on the remains 'of 
Gazan’s division. The French, who had exhausted ail their ammunition, 
w'ere roused by the cheers of their deliverers, which were now distinctly 
' heard ’.to try a last effort with the bayonet. Assailed both in front and rear, 
Doctoroff’s' division was driven up a lateral valley, which afforded them the 
'means of escape ; and, amidst' the cries of “ France ! France ! you have saved 
usi” the exhausted grenadiers of Gazan threw themselves into the arms of 
their comrades (2). 

Moriier re-- Tliis untoward affair gave singular vexation to Napoleon. It was 
not the mere loss .of three thousand men, which in so mighty a 
host was of little consequence,r-that of the allies had amounted to two- 
thirds of that number,— and it could easily’be repaired, it was, the blot on 
his arms, the derangement of the plans of the campaign, which was the source 
Nov. II." of annoyance. Mortier on the day after the battle esteemed himself 
forfunato in being able, by the aid of the French flotilla on the Danube, to 
make his way across the river with his Avhole corps, leaving the left bank 
entirelyinthehands of the enemy. The objectof hismovementswasfrustrated. 
All hopes' of surrounding and destroying Kutusoff before the arrival of the 
second Russian army were at an end. 'What was still more mortifying' to his 
military feelings, both the courage ahd capacity of the enemy had been clearly 
demonstrated. Ilis troops had not only been defeated but out-generalled ; and 
the Moscovites, in their first serious engagement of the campaign, had gained 
greater trophi-es than the Austrians could boast of since the battle of Marengo. 
He .paused therefore a day at St.-Polten; and abandoning all thoughts of 
harassing any farther the retreat of Kutusoff, turned all his attention to the 
capture of Vienna and the acquisition of the bridge there, which, besides its 
other immense advantages, Avould render totally impossible the junction of 
the Archduke Charles with the Russian forces (5). • 

Napoiton Orders, therefore, were immediately given to Cannes and Murat 
«p?ui'y on to advance with all possible expedition upon Vienna, and by every 
vicniu. means in their po^ver- endeavour to gain possession of the bridges 


(0 “ No," said Iio, <• rcsen-c that resource for .-irc almost at Diornstcin ; let us close our ranks and 
llic wounded. One who has the honour to command make a last effort. Dumas, xiv. 14» 
such brave soldiers should esteem himself too happy (2) Bigu* iv. 402» ‘i03« Duin. XiV. 9, t5» Jom, ii« 
to share their lot and perish with them. Wc have 151 » 152. Sav* li, 

still two guns aud some boxes of grapo’Shot; wo (3) Join# 153* J17# 18« SaV»ii* 105» 
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o\crlhe Danube, whether an armistice was agreed on or not{l). Meanwhile 
the Emperor Francis retired from the capital, after confiding the charge of 
U at this eventful crisis to Count Wurbna, the grand chamberlain, who exe- 
cuted w ith great fidelilj the difficuU duty committed to Uis charge. The ciU- 
zens were osen^ helmed with consternation wh6n they found>themschc» 
deserted by Government, and assembled in tumultuous crowds to demand 
arms to defend their hearths and ramparts; but it was too late. Tho means of 
rCMStancc no longer remained ; and Vienna, w Inch never ^ ct bad 5 iclded to an 
enemy, was compelled to send a deputation to Napoleon’s headquarters to 
treat of a capitulation. An active negotiation ^vvas kept up as to. the terms 
on which an armistice could be granted; but the French Emperor would 
abate nothing of his rigorous demands, that the Hunganan insurrection 
should instantly be disbanded, and the Tjtol, with the Duchy of \cmcc, be 
immediately ceded to France ( 2 ) ^ , 

Built m the superb basm formed on the south by the Alp§ of St)- 
eriiutti, on the east by the Carpathian mountains, on the west by the 
range of the Cisamberg and the hills of Bohemia and Upper Austria, A lenna, 
the subject of this anxious negotiation, yicJd:».tQ no capitaVof Europe, Constan- 
tinople and Naples excepted, in the beauty and salubnty of lU^siination. 
Anciently the frontier station of the Roman empire against the Sarniatiao 
•VMl ■ . . .... ! . 

an.,... , : ■ 

its ’ ■ ■ . ■ : ■ . • . ' 

as 1 , . . ■ . ^ , ; ■ ■ , 

Its heroic resistance to an innumerable army of Turks 111 gave tipie for 
Sobicsky to approach with the Bower of the Polish chivalry, and Uic subsc~ 
quent defeat of three hundred thousand Mussulmans beneath Us walls deli- 
vered Eastern, as the victory of Tours had saved ^^(istem Europe from bar- 
m )oke. The old city is surrounded b) a wall, flanked by strong bas- 
but It contains only 100,000 souls, bardly a third of the present 
pf the capital. The remainder dwell in the iimncnsc suburbs 
ijich surround it on every side, separated from the" ancient rampart only 
by a broad glacis, conducive alike to the bcaUli and beauty of tho mciropoIt>. 
They arc girded around by intrcnchmeuts, but such as are not defciistWa 
against a more skilful enemy than the Turks, from whoso incursions they 
were intended to protect the mhabilants ^lcnna cannot vio with Paru, 
Rome, or London, m ihc sjflcndour or nehes of its archittCUiral dccoralioii, 
Ihougii the church of St -Stephens, surmounted by one of the hiohcsi steeples 
in Europe, from the summit of which the Polish lances were hn .1 discovered 
gleaming m the setting sun on the ndges of the Ihsacnbcrg, posscsSts iJic 
greatest interest; and the Imperial library pre>cnts a room tbrtc liumlrcd 
feet m length, of surpassing grandeur. But in a nuhlarj point of view ilscaji- 
ture wasau object of the Very highest importance, coiumaiidiug as it did tiiC 
only bridge Ldow Untz over the Danube, and contauung the great arsuial of 
the Austrian monarchy, stored with two thousand camion, and above a hun- 
dred thousand stand of arms 


(1) '‘-A* MOtt-ai Uu BeiOct oO ll»* iSOi U<* 
you iwy ♦nt»r I nUMt'Mr to wA 

lb« I»kJs* of lb* 't « ** 
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spinueof Tlie Emperor Francis had withdrawn from Vienna to Presburg, 
on-KuIfl where he stimulated the arinainent of the Hungarian insurrec- 
tion, and thence he repaired to the fortified town of Brunn in Moravia, in 
order to concert measures with Alexander, who was hourly expected there 
from Berlin, for the farther prosecution of the war.' Meanwhile, the French 
forces in great strength ai)proachcd Vienna; and Napoleojr renewed his 
orders to Lannes and Jlnyal to endeavour, by all^ possible means, to gain 
possession ,df the bridge which led across the river to the northern pro- 
vinces of the empire. The interchange of couriers, which was fre(iuent 
between the outposts of the*^ two armies, on account of the negotiation 
■which Avas going forward, gave an enemy, little scrupulous as to the means 
he employed, too fair an opportunity for accomplishing this object. Meer- 
felt, . in retiring from Vienna’, had intrusted the important post of the brid- 
ges over the Danube to Prince Auersberg, ,who, 'with a strong rearguard, 
was stationed at that, the solc‘avenue to the northern part of the Imperial 
'xov..3, dominions. At daybreak on the loth Movemher, General .Sebas- 
tiani. entered Vienna at the head of a brigade of dragoons, closely followed 
by Murat, Lannes, and General Bertrand, with a powerful body of grena- 
diers. Without halting an -instant, they passed through the town, crossed 
the suburb of Leopold'on its opposite side, and marched straight to the great 
wooden bridge of Thabor, the head of which, on the right bank, was still 
held by an advanced guard of. the Austrians. Every thing was ready for the 
destruction of the arches; the matches were set, the' combustibles laid, the 
ti'ain ready; a powerful battery was stationed at the opi)Osilc extremity: 
Auersberg had but to give the word, and in a few minutes the bridge was 
wrapt in flames, and all communication with the left bank Avas cut oil'. The 
'better to conceal their designs, Lannes and Murat, advanced on foot at the 
head of their troops; every thing bore a friendly appearance ; the soldiers in 
column had their arms slung over their shoulders; they were surrounded by 
a host of stragglers as iatime of profound peace : so frequent had been the 
interchange, of couriers betAveen the resi)cctiYe hcadipiartcrs^ that for three 
days there had been a kind of armistice between the two armies. The unsus- 
pecting simplicity of the Germans Avas deceived by these appearances : Gene- 
ral Belliard advanced, Avith Lannes and Mural, Avith his hands behind his 
back, as if strolling out for a morning saunter : they called out to the Impe- 
rial officers “ noito fire, as the armistice Avas concluded and the Austrians, 
trusting to their good faith, joined thorn, and began to converse about the 
approaching peace. As the conversation gi'ew warmer, the French Generals, 
followed by the grenadiers, insensibly advanced upon the bridge : for- some 
time the Austi'ian oflicer did not lake the alarm, but at length, seeing that it 
Avas more than half passed, and that the French grenadiers Avere quickening 
- their pace, he lost patience, and ordered the artillery to fire.’ The moment 
Avas teri’ible ; the gunners stood to their pieces, the matches Avere i-aiscd 
in an instant the bridge .would have been swept Avith grape shot, Avhen Lan- 
nes Ayalked straight up to him, saying, with a loud voice, “ What are you 
about? do you not see?”' At this instant the grenadiers rushed forward : the 
Austrian officer was seized, and continued assurances held out that the armis- 
tice Avas sighed : Avhile.the column ad\'amced Aviih a rapid step along the- 
bridge, covering. by its mass a train of sappers and 'miners, .who folloAved 
immediately behind, and thrcAV all the combustibles placed along its length 
into the river. The artillery-men on the opposite side, seeing their OAvn offi- 
cers intermingled with the French, fell into thc snare, and forbore to fire ; 
the critical moment Avas passed ; the French grenadiers crossed the bridge, 
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and suddenly assailing (he battery on the other side, seized (ha guns before 
the cannoneers could recoier from (heir consternation. Instantly the grena- 
diers of Oudinol and SucKet succeeded them, and (jic French found them- 
selves masters of both banks of (he Danube, by a stratagem, conducted with 
a skill and intrepidity which would bo worthy of the highest admiralioa, 
were it not tarnished by a breach of faith, which neither abilKy nor success 
'can cither palliate or cicuse (i), 

surprise of the bridge of Vienna gave the highest satisfaction 
*0 Napoleon, and it was m truth nne of the most important events 
campaign. It w as now in his power, from the central posi- 
irbUn capital, with his army d chevql on the river, to direct an . 

overwUeInnng force either against the Uvissians or the Archduke 
Charles, as ho pleased; the junction of these two powerful com ergmg ar- 
mies, or even them engaging together in common operations, was thence- 
forth impossible. Impatient to profit by such'cxtraodinary good fortune, the* 
Emperor, at daybreak the following morning, crossed’tlie bridge and^ata- 
biished his headquarters at Sclioenbrunn, from which the )oung’ Arch- 
duchess, Mane Louise, his future empress, had, just before fled. TUc im- 
portant effects of the capture of the bridge soon- appeared. Thfi» Archduke 
Charles, whose columns were rapidly approaching tlie capital, was obliged 
to incline to the right, with a view, by a long circuit towards Hungary, (d 
endeavour to regain his communications witlvthc allied army. Qn the noftli, 
of the river, convoys of all sorts rapidly arrived at,^lenna; Uic hospital tram 
were established there; the immense stores found m ihc'arscnal enabled |ho 
' . . ■ ■ had been ordered 

. _ " . : , f : ■ ny, passed o^r Jo 

t . . ■ j., ..-.-jv . j i V30 iw /ards Moravia, end 

the other half, spread out from Kuffslein in Tjrol towards the ffontjcrs of 
Hungary, interposed between the Danube and the hitherto unconquered 
battoltons of the Archduke Charles (2) 
suiMrqucm The .unexpected surprise of the bridge of Vienna contnbutpd'nol 
^ jQ aggravate the danger and embarrass the situation ol Ku- 
wrniM (usoff All the advantages w Inch he had deriv cd from his masterly 
movement across the Danube were now* lost; the river no longer protected 
Jus rear from disaster, and alone, m presence of a force four times greater 
than his opn, he had to continue a painful retreat to the second Itussion 
army. He instantly fell back, and Brunn was assigned as the point of junc- 
tion with the Austrian forces w iio had evacuated the capital. Aapoldoii, wltll- 
outa moment's dclaj, continued the pursuit in different jolmnns, with a 
view to prevent the union So strongly were iho Austrians impressed with 
the idea that an armistice had been concluded, that General Aoslitz, on the 
Ihth Nov ember, wlicii reached Jiy the Vrcncli dragoons, allowed them to 


oicrutcn, encumbered as .1 »as nilh great load, of arlillerr and storo, 
■nlrrch bad been laVen from Ibo arsenal of S .enna ■ one bundriJ at^ nmrif 
vucccs of cannon, and caulpwcnts to an immense amount, fell almost wim 

SSomtoTn" ?£b^nriof>lmcne.n,. !’'.'bVbeadTf 

cured by tbc corps nlncb foUoned. Slural pushed foraard, at the bead «r 
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the whole cavalry and a corps of infantry about fifty thousand strong, to en- 
deavour to reach Znaim before the enemy, which, if done, would have pre- 
vented the junction of the Russian and Austrian forces. Meanwhile, Morlier 
and Bernadotle, who had both crossed the Danube, and were following fast 
on the traces of the Russian General, thundered without intermission in his 
rear, llis destruction seemed inevitable (1). 

KuTiJ^off' -Burning with anxiety to anticipate the enemy in his arrival at 
iiiparoiris Znaim, and encouraged by the success of his stratagem with Auers- 
berg, Murat resolved to try a similar device with Kutusolf, and for 
ci"umvrnt ^'is pui'pose dcspalchcd a Hag of truce, announcing the conclusion 
him. Qf mj armistice, in the hope of thereby stopping the march of the 
Russian columns; but he soon found tbathe had a very din'erent antagonist to 
deal with in such aii attempt from the unsuspecting Austrians. Sprung from 
anolherrace, and endowed with very diHerent mental qualities, the Russians 
are as skilled as the Germans are deficient in the arts of dissimulation ; and 
they have repeatedly shewn themselves superior in address to all the diplo- 
matists of Europe. KutusoH', whose acuteness was of the highest order, and 
who was inferior to none’of his countrymen in the finesse of negotiation, 
instantly saw in this attempt the means of extricating the greater part of his 
army from its embarrassment. He received the French envoy in the most 
friendly manner, and pretended not only to enter cordially into the nego- 
tiation, but in his anxiety to put an immediate end to hostilities, sent the 
Emperor’s aide-de-camp, Winzingerode, to propose the terms, which were, 
that the Russians should I’etire into Poland, the French withdraw from Mora- 
via; while, in the mean time, both armies should remain in the situation 
which they at present occupied (2). Murat fell into the snare : Bagration, 
Avhowasjn presence of the French videttes with 8000 men, indeed remained 
stationary ; but meanwhile, the remainder of the army defiled rapidly in his 
rear, and gained the important post of Znaim, which opened up their com- 
munication with the retiring Austrians and their own reserves which were 
approaching. The Emperor Napoleon was highly indignant when he heard 
that an armistice had been concluded, and despatched immediate orders for 
an attack; but before his answer could be received, twenty hours had been 
gained, Znaim was passed, and the main body of the Russians were in full 
march to join their allies, leaving only Bagration and his division in presence 
•of the eneniy (5). 

tion“if Ba'. noon on the J Gth despatches arrived from Napoleon disavowing 

\vho at’ armistice, and directing on immediate attack on the enemy. 

?Ss gona directed Bagration to keep his ground to the last exlre- 

iiis rrirm. mity, in order to gain time for the retreat of the army : nothing 
more was requisite to induce that heroic general, with his brave followers, 
to sacrifice themselves to the last man to their country. He was soon assailed 
at once in front and both Hanks, by Lannes, Oudinot, and Murat, to whose 
am Soult, with his numerous and well-appointed corps, arrived soon after 
the action commenced. The village of Grund ^yas the key of the Russian 


Sav^^ji^°XQy '*• Uum. xiv, 33, 30, 45. 

<n tills proposal for an ar. 
jce,^ says Ivulusoff, in liis official account of llio 
transaclion, “ 1 had in luy view ijolhing but lo gain 
line, amt thereby obtain the means of remeving to 
©rea w distance fiom ihe enemy, and saving my 
nny, Ihe Adjutanl-General, Wiuzingerodc, sent 
of the proposed cunvention for my 
raliheation; without alfixing my signature, I de- 
layed my answer for twenty Iiours, waiting for that 


of the rrcncli Eu.pcror, and mcnwliilc 
iiiaiii body of ibu army to coiitmuc its lUicat. 
which liicicbv gaioed two marches on the c«cm>. 
1, so dohis 1 was well aware that 1 was exposing 
Urn corps of Prince Bagration to almost ccrlam 
ruin • hut I esteemed luysclf forlunalc in. being able 
to save the array by the destruction of that corps.’* 
— UuMAS, xiv. 48. 

( 3 ) Join, ii, ICO, 101. Dum, xiv. 44, 51. Bign. 
iv. 432, 434. 
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position, and incredible efforts ^vere made on botix sides to gam or rclam 
possession tjf that important point For long the Muscoi lies made good their 

ground m ^ am column after column hraxely ad\anced to the attack the 

resistance they experienced as as obstinate as the attack na:» impetuous 
and after several hours murderous Oghlmg, this hand of heroes remained 
unbroken in the midst of their numerous enemies Towards nightfall, how- 
ever, the immense and constantly increasing masses of the enemy prevailed 
the thinned ranks could no longer be preserved by a constant feeling towards 
the centre, the French grenadiers broke into the village, and almost all the 
wounded Uussiaps fell mto Ihcir hands Still the survivors mamtaincd the 
desperate stru^le man to nian,^ company to company, they fougliLin the 


Bagration effected liis retreat with the remainder, hardly UOOO, unbroken 
from amidst 40,000 enemies a glorious achievement, wWh gave an earnest 
of the future celebrity of a hero whose career was closed with immorial 
renown on the field of Borodino fl) 

wTuo” INotlung now could prevent ilic junction of the allied forces, and 
place on the 19th -at ^^lschau m MoraviJ, without* farther 

N.poiton molestation This great event produced an immediate change m 
the measures of ^apokon It was no longer a dispirited band of 40,000 men, 
winch was retiring before forces quadruple their ovtn, but a vast ariiij,^ 
75,000 strong, animated by the presence of the Emperor m person, w Inch vias 
prepared to resist Ins efforts Tiic situation of rvapolcon was in conscqucnco 
daily becoming more critical The necessity of guardnig so many points, and 
keeping up a commumcatjon from icnna to the Ithmc, had greatly reduced ’ 
his army the Archduke Charles, with 70,000 tned v etcrans, was rapidly ap- 
proaching from the south the llungariau insurrection w as orgamzmg m the 
cast 75,000 Ilussians w ere in Ins front w hile Prussia, no longer concealing 
her intentions, was preparing to descend from Silesia with 80,000 men pn 
hi 2 i communications The measures of Aapolcon were qalculatcd with liis 
wonted ability to ward off so many concurring dangers Calculating that at 
least ten days must elapse before the llussiau armies, after the fatiguing 
marches which they had undergone, could bo ready for active optrauons, iic 
resolved loniakc the most ofihai precious interval to impose upon llicdifll- 
rcni enemies with whom he was surrounded Knowing well that the great 
secret of war is to expand forces, when a variety of cuciiiicsarc to bo res- 
trained and a moral impression produced, and coaccniratc ihcin when a de- 
cisive blowis to be struck, he resolved to take advantage of this brcaihmg- 


tiincto disseumiatc his troops in cv cry direction Heavy contributions wero 
imposed upon the conquered territories of Vustrla Maniioni was pushed 
forward on the road to Styna to observe tlic Archdute Charles Oavoust re- 
ceived orders to advance upon Prcsburg to overawe tlic Hungarians jtena- 
doUc w nil his corps and the Bavarians, were removed lowardslplauaudtlto 
frontiers of Bohemia to observe the motions of the Arciiduko ttrdmauJ, 
who with the 10,000 men who had escaped from the disaster of Llm,4mi the 
IcviK of that province, was assuming a nicnacmg attitude on thcupiicr 
Damilo, while Morlicr with his corps, winch had suffued vo iiiocl. hi 
ihc preceding comhaU, formed the garrison ofNicmia The corps of Sonlt 


fl) Dow 


W, -S S*T 
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and Lannes, ■with tlie imperial guard and the cavalry under Murat, ad- 
vanced on the road to Brunn to make Iiead against the now united Russian 
armies (1). 

comiuctnf Meanwhile the French armies' maintained the most exemplary 
at vi/iml' discipline at Vienna, and the inhabitants, somewhalrecovcred from 
their consternation, Avere enabled to gaze without alarm on the Avarriors 
AA’hose deeds had proved so fatal to the fortunes of their country. Commerce 
revived, the gates Avere open, provisions flowed in from all ({uarters, and, 
excepting from the French sentinels at the gales and uniforms in the streets, 
it could hardly have been discovered that an enemy Avas in the occupation 
of the capital. General Clarke Avas appointed governor of the city, and a pro- 
A’isional. government AA'as organi'zed throughout all the conquered provinces, 
whose first care Avas to preserve discipline among the soldiers, and tlien next 
to enforce the collection of the enormous contributions Avhich thecomiucror 
had imposed on the inhabitants. The greatest courtesy Avas evinced tOAVards 
the academies and scientific institutions, and even considerable payments 
made from the military chest for the support of these useful establishments, 
— admirable measures, demonstrating the ascendant of discipline and Euro- 
pean courtesy over the savage passions of Avar, and Avhich Avould have been 
deserving of unqualified admiration if they had not been accompanied by 
Avithering exactions, levied under authority of Napoleon himself, and the 
coercion of private plunder had not been all turned to the account of the 
great Imperial robber (2). At tiie same time, in the bulletins Avhich he pub- 
lished, the Avhole calamities of the Avar Avere, as usual', ascribed to the English 
and the corrupting influence of their gold, Avliile, Avith a rudeness uiiAvorthy 
of so great a man, and especially unbecoming in the moment ol triumph, he 
insulted his fallen enemies in his olDcial publications, and did not even spare 
the Emperor of Austria in the point Avherc cluA'alrous feelings Avould liaA’c 
been most anxious to have forborne, the character and influence of the Em- 
press herself (5J. 

ti?rt«o““ MeanAA'liile the allied armies had eflccled their junction in the 
sidwl'” neighbourhood of Wischau ; JOI battalions, including 20 Austrian, 
and iS9 squadrons, of Avhich bO Avere of same nation, presented a total of 
73,000 eflectiA'c men. A division of the Imperial guard, under the Grand Duke 
Constantine, brother of the Emperor of Russia, and a corps under Benningen, 
Avhich Avere hourly expected, Avould raise it to nearly 90,000. The forces 
AA’bich the French Emperor had at his immediate disposal to resist this great 
array Avere much less considerable, and hardly amounted at that moment 
to 70,000 combatants; but such AA'as the exhaustion of the Russian troops, 
after incessant marching and fighting for tAvo months, that it Avas resolved to 
put them into cantonments for ten days round Olmu^z before resuming ac- 
tive operations. The. troops Avere animated by the best spirit, and enthusias- 
tically devoted to their Sovereign, Avhose presence amongst them never fails 
to.rouse to the highest pitch the loyal feelings of the Russian soldiers; but in 
equipment and skill in the art of AA ar it had already become evident that they 
Avere decidedly inferior to their redoubtable adversaries, and that nothing hut 


(1) Dum.xiv. 55, 58. Jom.ii 162,103. Bisn, 

IV. 435. ° 

(2) llip cniUribution icn’icd on Vienna .and Ihe 
coiu^uercd of Upper ami Lower Austria was 
100,000,000 francs, or L.4,000,000 sterling, a sum 
viijy ecpii valent to L.8,000,000 in lliis country. The 
pubhe stoics, the legitimate objects of conquest at 
Vienna, were immense; 2000 pieces of artillery, of 


Inch 500 were heavy for siege : 100,000 muskets ; 

0 000 Oui-Wl- of 

10 000 homl'S. 15.000 muskets were scut as a 
esent to the Bavarians, besides the colours taken 
Din them in 1740, ^vhen their government made 
(inmon cause with France.— See Bionok, iv. 412^ 

(3) Bign. iv. 412, .Tom. ii. ir.7. Dorn. xiv. 

h ioi 
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Urtja aiit:i, wiieii oul Qu uorseback reconnnitrin-r ii,„ V» '‘'“7“* 
bourhood.wuh bis staff, he was much struck nijh Ih* •? ‘^e ncigb- 
fieW of battle and astralagelical point, of ibJVosition ofE'^n ® 

chief roads of that part of Moravia, ih.n tv.i 


chief roads of that part of Moravw, that from hSfh* i ^*^^JS** Theuo 

from Brunn towards Hungary by lloliisrh rrn«at o Olmutz, and 


be your iieid oi name. ' itie importance attached by bath aarues toUtCDoZ 

ession of this iDlcrscctioaof the roads ied (oasevcJcromhalif 

twjen the advanced guard of the French, in presence of NapoliloTSeff 
and the rear guard of l le enemy, in which neither parly could boast oS 
sue altliough the increasing force ofthc enemy compcUcd ihealbc* 
at Aduccs at the same lime arrived that the adunced 

guard of Massdna had entered into comraumealion with Marmonl’s corps, 
which formed the southern extremity of ibo grand army,^o that hapoIiSn 
. cou/J nowcalculate for the decisive shock upon the united slrcngih of the 
armies of Italy and Germany (2J. o « « 

0 . 0 ,.^ ot But all tins aotwithstanding, the French Emperor was fully aware 
oflhedangersofiussituation. Ififassdna and the Italian army had 
entered into commumcaiioTi with his extreme right, the united forces of tl,e 
.Irchdukes Charles andfohn, nearly 90,000 strong, were rapidly approaebinr 
to the assistance of the aliics; and it had already become evident that iforticr 
would he unable to retain \ icnua for any length of timcfrom iheir arms The 
danger of losing Ins line of communication in rear was the more alarrame 
that the forces m his front were rapidly increasing; and the arrival ofthc 
Archduke Constantine at headquarters had already raised their cflicicnl force 
10 80,000 men, assembled in a strong position under the cannon of OlmuU. 
Prussia, he was well aware, was arming for the fight; and he might sUorily 
expect (0 have his coromuaicaiions on the Upper Danube menaced by «0 000 
of the soldiers ofthc Great Frederick (5). Every thing depended upon'strik- 
mg a decisive blow before these formidable enemies afcumulated around 
him; and be was not without hopes iliai the incxpcneuco or undue coa)j- 
dence of his opponenu would give him tlie means of accomphjbmgihii ob^ 
jeehand terminaiingthc warby aslroko which would at once extricate him 
from all his difficulties 

inspire the allies with the faUo confidence which 
I «(,<>iution4 tDigbt lc5tJ 10 sudi a result, OcspAtchcd Sjrary ^lUi a 

letter to the Emperor Alexander to offer hi> congratulations to ihat 
monarch on his amral vwlh his army, and propose terms of accominoda* 
Uon(4). About the same Umo Counts Gmlay and bUdion armed at Uiu 


(l) S1>SS> US» IW. 
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bill admitted tliat tbej insisted on the mdepencletice of Holland, and an in- 
demnity for the loss of Piedmont to the King of Sardinia :« Let the Emperor 
of Russia imitate my conduct,” said Napoleon, » and shall soon come to 
terms of accommodation.”— “He 'wiil ne\cr desert his allies,” replied Rol'^ 
rocki —“Then we must fight,” rejoined Napoleon I i^ash my handset 
Kw »s the consequences,? and with that abj-upUj broke olT the confe- 
rence. But though It had only lasted half an hour, much ha‘d been done m 
that time fo blind the allies as to the real state of affairsi The Fmperofmcl 
him at the advanced posts, as if solicitous, to conceal what was pawing in the 
interior of theurm^. Preparations for a retreat were ostentatiouslj putfor- 


lumseU from the perilous situation m which he was placed (Ij 

^ ^ ' ^ " " * — Fr'-nch head- 

B«i'“ ■ ■ : ■ the treaty 

ofNovcmt ' ■ Berlin had 

been decidedly hostile. A combined force of Russians and Swedes had occu- 
pied the electorate of Hanover; a strong body of English .troops had landed 

. • J ,1 .. j j — — I,. 1 ) 


rcccncd orders to march to support tlic military movements which were in 
preparation The eloquent declamations of the celebrated historian Slflllcr 
had wrought up the'public mind to a pcrfeci.frenzj , warlike enthusiasm 
filled ev ■ ^ 1 .r ^/.i « 

French : ' ' ' ' 

this, am • ■ ' ■ 1 . * .■ 

ponze, ■ . ‘ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ _ ‘ 

sncslrc' , ■ : ; ■ : ' ■ ■■ ■ • < ■ 

into discussion with the Prussian minister, and recommended him, after a 
short interview, to open conferences at ^^cnna with Tallejrand, instead of 


ni/rKn. UOllUaimauul'u, n. 1.1. at-:' 

the defensive, and rest secure m their strong position under the cannon oi 
Olmulz, until the Archduke Charles had brought up hts scfcrati liailalu 
and Prussia had descended in force into Silesia and \ ranconin But aliho 
the cvncdicncc of doing so was fully appreciated at headquarters, ii 
rpsolvcd in a council of war Jirld on the 27th, to advance forthwiUi a:a 
theciicmj. TlKi Russian troops, imscrahl) provided at that period with c« 
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ttiissaries, and totally destitute of magazines in that part of the country, 
which it had never been expected would form the theatre of war, were suffer- 
ing extremely from want of provisions; while the French, having the rich 
provinces of Lower Austria and Hungary in their rear, were amply supplied 
with provisions of all sorts. The allied generals, too, were aware of the infe- 
riority in number of the French troops assembled round Brunn, and were 
ignorant of the admirable disposition of the other corps in echelon in their 
rear, by. which the two armies could in a few days be restored to an equality. 
Jnfluenced by these sentiments, a forward movement w^as resolved on, with 
a view to pass .the left flank of the French army, cut them off from their com- 
ihuhlcation with Vienna and the reserve under Massena, and at the same 
time establish their own connection with the powerful succour approaching 
under the Archduke Charles. The movement commenced on the 27lh at day- 
nov. 27 . ' break, when the whole army advanced in five columns, moving 
parallel to each' other, against the enemy. The French were not in sufficient 
force at the advanced posts to resist so formidable an assailant; a detachment 
-Nov. 28. was made prisoners, and after a sharp combat the little village of 
■Rausnitz was abandoned by Murat to Bagration. Encouraged by this success 

• of its advanced guard, the Russian main body followed joyfully and rapidly 
in its footsteps. Headquarters were moved on to AVischau, and the outposts 
were pushed forAvard to within two leagues of Austerlitz (i). 

Preparatory Tlijs suddcH irruptiou produced an immediate concentration of 

oiiToTir'* French army. Murat, Lannes,. and Soult received orders in- 
stantly to raise their cantonments and fall back behind Brunn, 
keeping only detachments in front of that place. Bernadette was directed to 
leave the Bavarians alone at Iglau, and advance by forced marches to the field 
.of action ; 'Davoust to come up with all imaginable haste to Nikolsbourg, on 
the right of the French position; Mortier to abandon ATenna to a division of 
Marmont’s army, and hasten with his Avhole corps to the environs of Brunn; 
and Marmonl to draw near to the capital with all his forces. In this way 
Napoleon’s army, which, before the concentration commenced, was little more 
than 80,000 strong, Avould be raised in a few days to 90,000 men; but before 
these distant succours could arrive, great successes might be obtained, ■ and 
the Emperor was in no small disquietude how to arrest the enemy before 
his forces were reassembled. Fortunately for him, their movements were 
Nov. 2 ,. slow and vacillating. On the 29th they marched forward only two 
leagues, directing their chief force towards the French left : but on the day 
Nov 3o. following they retraced their footsteps, and, adr'ancing with the 
left in front, bivouacked at Iloquedilz, and their light troops Avere seen from 
the French outposts marching across their position towards the right of the 
-army. Napoleon spent the AA'hole of both days on horseback, at theadA'anced 
posts, Avatching their movements. After surveying the heights of Pratzen, 
the highest ground in the neighbourhood, and obviously of the first import- 
ance if the battle was fought in its environs, he said to his generals, “If I 
AA'ished to prcA'ent the enemy from passing, it is here that I -should station 
myself; but that would only lead to an ordinary battle, and I desme decisiA'c 
success. If, on the other hand, I draw back my right toAA'ards Brunn, and the 
Russians pass these heights, they are irretrieVably ruined.” In pursuance of 

• this design, the heights were abandoned; the right Avas draAATi back as if it 
Avas fearful of encountering the enemy (2). Austerlitz Avas evacuated, and 
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antltipaUdn bf tniliUty genius, “To*morro\V, before ttigbtfall, tbafarmyls 
my owui” in truth, the allies, Uhiier the direction of Wcjroilicr, Tvhosc 
repealed defeats at Uivoll and llohehllnden had net ^ el taught him the 
iF{Udl)ty of the ablogonisls •ftilh uhom he had lo deal, uci'e’icftluring upon 
Oflo 6f thfe iftost haitardom operations in \iar— a fiauk march in coftnnti Ir 
front of a conecrilrated enemy, and that too when that etiemywas h'apoitJon 
at the head of 73,000 men (f). 

Abw ort«r Meanubile the allies, in great strength, animated by the presence 
fifh.uie j-espective sn\ereigns, and id the highest spirits, \scr*c 

, . ■ . . I . . ■ . . ■■ ■ , , , ; c 

lainS of Bohemia J and nith that vjCTir they proposeujo eonjoionto the juwn 
I , ^ «« Mfn.* -hlitch U ^^as hoped uouJd he speedily 

- . ■ • on the centre. Thefr first coh/frtrt titt- 

• ■ ... ■ ■ ■ he right (lank of the French as far as 

AUjeld} ttm second, commanded hy Langeron, occupied the Important 
heigiiis of Pralrcn, dlrefclly before their right ^\fng; the thlrd,r under 
PrJbysre^^‘eki, crowned : ■ ■ ' ■ ‘ m* 

poihlj the fourth and fd I' . ■ , _ ' ■ ■■ ■ 

in order, shew^ing their ■ . ' ' * ' ■ ■ • . ■ ■ • 

front of his position : while ihc rescue, under the Grand IJiikc Consrannw, 
Occupied the hOjghls in front of AUsicrlilz. In all, fl4 battalfons aod 
172 squadrons, amounting lo full eighty thousand men, of wlmin fifirCD 
Ihonsand Were fcavalry in the fmest condition (2). ^ 

urtcHfiiort Tbc French army, lit toncchtratcd masses, occupied a porh/aa, 
in advance of the fotlrOss of Crunn, midway bctwi^cn that ta*^n 

, ' * . K t cr.,rt» 1)0 tnc 


BOliowlir, between Ihe two streams wjutii, uesceimuig iiniu.u .. 
unite thtir waters at Pnnlowiiz (SJ. From this elevated point the wt 
«f th> linn nai visible, though many parts of it Were obsentW 
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which separates the hasin of the Scinvarza.from that of tlic March, and which 
was intrenched and crowned with artillery. The front of the whole position 
was covered by broad tiiarshes, which on cither side bordered the streams, 
intersected at.right angles by the great road from Brunn to Olmutz, and by 
various epuntry roads, from Village to village, which, from the morasses and 
little lalces by which they were bordered, appeared easily susceptible of 
defence. Right in front of the position, on the opposite side of the rivulet, 
lay the line of waving heights, gradually rising to the elevated point of the 
.Pralzen, which wcrc'already covered with the enemy’s troops, who, con- 
gregated in formidable masses on that imposing ridge, sought, to conceal the 
genera! movement of the. troops' in' their rear, to turn the right flank of 
. Napoleon (1). 

■ Deposition By great exertions, the French Emperor had succeeded in as- 
f'relich ‘ sembling.an immense force for the decisive battle which was ap- 
' troops., preaching. The left wing, under Lannes, ^yas stationed at the foot 
of the hills, having a powerful advance guard of cavalry in front of the for- 
tifled position of the Bosenitzberg. Next to these were placed the corps of 
• Bernadotle*, 'who by forced, naarcbes had arrived in line from Jglau on the 
. Bohemian frontier. To their right, on the right of the liigh-road, were sta- 
-tioned the grenadiers of Oudinot, with the cavalry under Murat; and the 
.Imperial guard, under Bessi6res, in.se'cond line behind them. The centre was 
composed of the corps of Marshal Soult, which was uncommonly strong, and 
occupied the villages opposite the heights of Pratzen, which had been aban- 
doned id the enemy. The right wing, under Davoust, •who by incredible 
efforts had cohie up from Hungary, was thrown back in a semicircle, with its 
reserves at the abbey ofllaygern in the rear, and its front line stretching to 
the lake Moenitzi Before the night of the Ist December, above ninety thou- 
sand men •^’ere here assembled Avilhin the space of two leagues; all veterans 
inured to war, and burning with impatience lb signalize themselves in the 
decisive^batlle which .was to take place on the morrow (2). ■ 
niimmallon Napoleou Spent the whole of that day on horseback, riding along 
Frollch ranks, visiting the outposts, speaking to the soldiers, and stu- 

‘ ii'hm? dying the ground. When a standard of the Italian army appeared, 
he spoke to the men in those words of brief but nervous eloquence by which 
he knew so well howto win their hearts; many of the veterans he even distin- 
guished by name, and reminded of the dangers and glories they had shared 
together, “Soldiers!” said be", “.we must finish this W'ar by a decisive 
blow; ” and loud cries of “ Yive I’Empereur!” proved that be had not mis- 
calculated the ardour 'of 'his followers. He continued riding through the 
' bivouacs, animating the' men, till long after nightfall, and then retired to Ins 
tent, where he dictated one of those magical proclamations which, so often 
on the eve. of great events, contributed to the astonishing victories ■which 
. he won (5). Suddenly, as he rode along, surrounded by bis generals, fires 


,(l) Personal observation. Dam. xiv, 136, 143. 
Jom. li. i75» 176*. 

(S' Duin. XIV. 142, 147* Sav. ii. 131» 134. Jom. 
ii. 177. 

(8) ** Soldiers! The ilussian army has presented 
itself before you to reven{;e the disaster of the Aus- 
trians at Tllin. Tliey are Ibe same men vlxom you 
conquered alHollabrunn, and on whose flying traces 
you have followed. I'lie positions \\liidi we occupy 
arc formidable, and while they arc marching to 
"turn my right, they inustprcseut their flank to your 
mows. Soldiers I I will myself direct all your bat- 
talions, I will keep myself at a distance from the 


Bre'jf.TvIOj your accustomed valour, you carry di!,. 
order and confusion into the enemy s ranks; in, 
should victory appear for a moment “nccrlain, pu 
shall see 3 ourEmperor expose h.mself to the first 
strokes, for victory innst not he doubtful on this oc- 
casion, especially when the reputation of the French 

infantry is at stake, which js so<le;ir an interest to 
the honour of the whole natma.” This is perhaps 
the first instance recorded in history where a gene- 
ral openly announced to his so/dicrs the manoeuvre 
Ijy which he expected lliey would prove victorious j 
-while the promise that lie was not, exceptjn thejast 
cxireniily, to put himself * 2iead, aff^f^^'v 
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^ere seen kindling on Ml sides; a bnliiant ill uminalion arose In all ilic 
inmnars: Iheliearcns ncre filled t^jtli themdds'glon ; and loud shoots in 
"’"’''‘T transport among the soldiers. 

' ' ■ , . ‘ . 

hy the interest v. ■ . . . - • . . 

.celebrated thus, by the spontaneous combusjiou oi i»v. v,yy,s. * i •» 
and straw of their bhouacs, Ibe brst anniversary of bis'coroWllon (1). 
ootem"*’ '^*®'*’* though a lliick fog/aj is not un* 

•itir* in ihe usual in' ; • * h.irdir 

mottling enabled ' ■ . - ■ . . ■ . * ' 

‘ ■ F'T'nrror mounieu wi ‘ 

> ■ . . ■ *’*t'"CS} 
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! ■ ■ ■/ .■■■.■ r '^V <-''*'tiix»’isluch 
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grounds became visible, the magnitude oi luc * ' ' ' 'nemy M 
committed I — • . «i.o ii/ifctiis of Pratidn*, the key (o their pod' 

tion, wluch and gbttw 

iing with arnitu , he left win?, 

adiancing towards Tilnitr, had descended lu , and that the 

allies, intent on outflanVing their opponents, had entire!) abandoned the 
thought of retaining their position. The marshals who surroundctl NapolAjn 
saw Ibe adianiagc, and eagerly* hcsoughl him to give the signal for action; 
but he restrained their ardour, and turning to Souli, said, “ How Jong wo«f i 
it take jou from hence to reach the heights of rratien?*— “ Ixss two 
twenty minutes,” replied the Siarshal; ‘‘for mr troops arc In the iKiltow ci 
the valley, coicretl with mist ami the smoke of their Idiouawj ihefwwy 
cannot sec them.”— “ In that ra«c,” mjJ Napoleon, “let ui wait twcatf 


tUiretl thtStrtltoa of lb* nohu) cmiMniM 

lAOg **fTfr« irtpHler t>*il Umi. 

....i>(«I>tllU,StT <11, it? 
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minutes; '\v1ion Ilic enemy is innKin? a fnlsp movoincnl ^YC must take good 
care not to interrupt liim.'’ Burning willi iinpatienre, liie marshals siood 
around awaiting the signal; but before that lime was fully elapsed, a violent 
fire was beard on the right, towards Tilnil;;, and an aide-de-enmp arriving in 
baste, announred that the enemy bad commeneed the attack i;i great force 
in that quarter. “ Now, then, is the moment,'* said Napoleon; and the mar- 
shals sct 'ofl' at the gallop in all <lireetions for their respective, corps. .Vt the 
same lime the I'mperor moiniled bis horse, and riding tbroiigb the foremost 
ranks, “Soldiers,'* said be, “ the enemy has imprudently exposed himself In 
your blows; wc shall finish tllo nar with a clap of thunder (1).'* 
n.i!iiiTr The French army occupied an ijiterior position, from wlieneo 
Am!r,i,!j ihcir colmnns started like rays from a centre, while the allies were 
toiling in a wide scmi-eirrle round their outer extremity. .Marshal Soiilt. in 
the centre, first got into action; hut long before he could pass the hollow 
ground which separated the two armies, the Buscian left wing, under Bux- 
bowden, had gained considerable succes<e.s. So violent was their onset, so 
great ihoif superiority of force hi the first encounter, that the French were 
driven from the village ofTilnitz, and Buxhowden was advancing through 
the defile which leads from thence to Sokclnitz, beyond the extreme right of 
their jiosilion. Alarmed at the progress of the enemy on the right, Napoleon 
ordered Davoust, who with his reserve was concealed behind the abbey of 
Baygcrn, to advance to check them; hut before he could come up Sokeluilz 
also was carried, ariiidst loud shouts, and the French right -wing appeared 
completely turned. But it was in such moments that the cool judgment and 
invincible tenacity of .Marshal Davoust appeared most conspicuous. Ar- 
ranging his forces in battle array beyond the village of Sokeluilz, he received 
the Ru.ssians, when issuing from it disordered hysurce.«s, with such resolu- 
tion, that they xyerc not only arrested in their advance, luit driven out of that 
village with llu; lo.ssof six pieces of cannon. Buxhowden, however, returned 
in greater force; the French were again expelled, blood flowed in torrents, 
and both parlies maintained the conflict witli invincible, resolution (2). 

Affairs were in this state on the right, when Soult, with his powerful corps, 
•was suddenly thrown on the Bussian centre. The fourth Russian column, 
under Kollowralh, •was jusl beginning to ascend the slopes of Praizcn, which 
had been entirely evacuated by the third corps, which preceded it, when its 
outpost perceived the immense dark mass of French infantry emerging out 
in the mist of the low grounds on their right. IvJilusoff instantly saw his 
danger; the enemy’s centre, in order of hat lie, was ready to assail the com- 
bined army Avhile in open columns of march. But if a fault in gcncrakship 
had been committed, nothing thalrcsoluliOn could do to repair it was awant- 
ing. The Emperor Alexander was with the centre column, and his was not a 
character to sink tamely before misfortune. By his.dircclions, Kutusoff gave 
immediate orders for the corps which had descended from the heights of 
Praizcn to rcoccupy that important position. The infantry of Milaradowilcli 
rapidly wheeled into order of hatllcfrom open column, was formed in two 
lines, and every disposition mfidc in the utmost haste to receive the cnerny. 
Before they could he completed, however, the first line of Soult had ascended 
the heights : its attack was so impetuous, that the Russian front line was 
-broken and driven hack upon the second with the loss of scvcialqjieces of 
cannon; the heights of Praizcn, after a desperate conflict of Uvo hours’ dura- 

.. (0 JGO, IGl. Join. ii. ITU, 180. Sav. (2) .roin. ii- 183, Dnm. xiv. iGO, IG3. Norv. ii. 

n. 133, ISI. Bign. iv. 411, 410. 
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♦ > levr to regain, by a road l)ct\s een the margin of the lahes m his rear and the 
high grounds A\hich adjoin them to the south, the remains of the arm> at 
AusicrliU But before they had proceeded half a mile, the marching colntnn 
-ftas furiously attacked m Hank at different points by the Mctorious French 
'vAho succeeded m piercing it through the middle, and separating Duxhowdcii 
Tvith a fe^ battalions in advance from the remainder of the array The 


length overwhelmed iOOO were talcn or destroyed on jhc ‘^pot, and great 
numbers sought to save themselves by crossing, with their arullory and ca- 
valry, a frozen lake or morass which adjoined their hne of march The ice 
was already beginning to yield under the cnormouswcight, when the shells 
from the French batteries bursting below the surface caused it to crack, w itb a 
loud explosion a frightful yell arose from the perishing multitude, and 
ahovc2000bravc men were swallowed upm the waves ft) 

hile these decisiv e successes w ere gamed m the centre and right, the 
French left had also entirely prevailed over its opponents Encouraged by 
the cries of victory whicl * ’ ’ ’ * 

battalions on the heights ' 
enemy, the French troo 

Lannes, Bernadotte, and Murat exerted all their energies to complete the 
discomfiture of their gallant opponents For five hours the combat conti- 
nued ^ ' inlcr- 

ruptc ■ « ' allies 

sensih i ' ■ ic vil- 

lage of llollubitz, were successively earned, and at length the Russians, en- 
tirely dislodged from the ridge of eminences they had occupied in the morn- 
ing, were assembled in one close column by Bagration, and commenced thcir 
retreat in the direction of Austerhtz Suchet and Mural, at the head of thcir 
% respective divisions of infantry and cavalry , succeeded m breaking part of 
f that mass, and dislodging it from the road of Olmutz, where almost the 
whole of the baggage of the allies fell into the bands of the v ictors By great 
exertions and heroic resolution Bagration succeeded, before nightfall, In 
effecting his retreat with the remainder to Austerhtz, nlrcidy filled with the 
wounded, thcfugitivcs, and the stragglers from every part of the army (2) 
R«« I ot Thus terminated the battle of Austcrlitz, the most glorious of all 
ib» iM» u ^ ictorics of Napokon , that in v\hic1i his iiiihtary genius shone 
forthwith the brightest lustre, and the stroke which at once recstahfished 
Ins affairs and prostrated Europe was most clearly owing to the manifest 
superiority of JiisUnnmuvrcs The loss of the allies was immense Thirty 
thousand men were killed, wounded, or made prisoners (S), a fumdreil and 
crhtv pieces of cannon, four hundred cais-ons, and forty-five standards re- 
mained the trophies of the victor’s triumph, and the disorganisation of llic 
combined force> wa!. complete It is true thc'C advantages had hten dearly 
purchased, twelve thousand I-rcnch had been killed irwonnled In the 
slru«"lc hut the allies vserc cut offfrom the road to Olmutz, and ihetr hne 
of re'^at towards Ilutigarv exposed them to be harassed by llavottst In fiink, 
while NapoliJon’s victorious legions tliiindercd (n llicir rear such was che 
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vtf 4 ’ ^Macls'njaiJe on Its rearguard. They crossed {Jie 3 farche,-*and Ihc 
' of Emptmt Emperor of*Ru?sia established bislieadquarlers at tb<f chalcan of 
. ' ^rr/jpo UolJi tcK ; but the Emperor Francis remained nearer (he French but- 
iton ‘posts at Czeitch, m o/der to be*rcadjr for the confprence.vbWi 
IVapOleon had fixed for (he day follovving ‘The latter irioved on (o ihe ad- 
* Tanced.jSosts, and received the Emperor of Germany at a windmill oh the 
. I '*'»•••• ^irnirliitr. still shewn (o^lravcllers, where the Prh df a hi- 
» ■ ^ - “irecene jopj” 

' ‘ ■ d for the last two 

'months tou uu. I, ^ ■ : ' • ' • (ncts,‘“ of that ha- 

hitatidn, that it should he’ agreeable to you,” The ollicers of their re?pcciire 
suites then yclired, and (lie two Empe'rqrs conversed for above two hours, irf 
the course of which the terms of accommodation were YPrhaWy agreed on. 
Napoldon tooK advantage of that opportunity to display all his talent m the 
'viinurinu which Jie gave tohis own conduct, and thd dark shades in which 
Eygry ' ’■ 

those tsiaiiutiJ » ng divideu liie . ..■« 

eery of the European ^ ■ ■ ■' '^y ''IcVated them- 

selves to greatness, and, amjdst universal suueniij,, uio'*- 1 thecommerre 
< . ’ — -“-r" which they lavished on |us ambition were in 

' I I 'ii '* ’f''e^Auslrja, 

\ I • . • ■ ' ■' the real 

• ' ' ■ ' > * • ,f 


I * h»l 5 of* 


Ins former allies, 

bis mouth in the huiicnns (i/. 

Arm)>tir« Jh? confereucc lasted two hours, after which tne {«o i..... i 

wnhB«... embraced and sepayaled jiiili all the marks of muttnl esteem 
.The conditions had been verbally agreed on, and U was arranged that Pres- 
burg should he the seal of the negoiioiions, and that an armistice should 
.immediately lake place at alj poirfts The Emperor of Russia was no piftf 
lo the conferente, hill the Fmiferor of jtnsiria engaged his word of honour 
for his ally that lie would accopUhe conditions which were ofitml, namelj, 
(hat hostilities shouhf ccasd helwern ihctwo armies, and that his troops 
should retire hy^low marches, wiihout farihcr mfliesfaiion, to Iheir own 
. -'rv /?i. Salary was sent next day to ihc Emperor AteXlmder to (nvite 
• agreed 10{ and, whhdut 
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■ ■war," at least' in that quarter, had no longer an object, and the Emperor of 
Russia justly deemed himself fortunate in being able to extricate his army 
without farther danger, from' its perilous. situation.' Anxious to conciliate 
the gppdSvill'of so powerful an adversary, Napoleon returned several of the 
• Russian officers who had been made prisoners, without exchange; and 
Alexander set ouftwo days after by post, for St. -Petersburg (1). 

Al-misiicpof On the 6lh Deceriiber an armistice was formally concluded at 
■ Aiisicriiiz. . Auslerlilz, by which it was stipulated, that, until the conclusion of 
a general peace, the French should continue to occupy all those portions of 
Dpper'and Lower Austria^ Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and Moravia at 
present, in their possession; that the Russians should evacuate Moravia and 
.'Ifungary, in fifteen days, and Galicia in a. month; that all insurrectionary 
movements in Hungary and'Bohemia should be slopped, and no armed force 
of any other power be permitted to enter the Austrian territories. This latter 
clause Avas levelled at the Prussian armaments, and it afforded the Cabinet of 
Berlin a decent pretext for withdraAVing from a coalition into AvhiOh they had , 
entered on so 'untOAA'ard an occasion. Napoleon issued a proclamation to his 
troops, in which be.spoke A\'ith just pride of their great achievements, and 
, awarded a liberal recompense ’to the wounded and Avidows of those Avho had 
fallen in the battle (2). At the same time he paraded Ihe Russian prisoners, 
"aboA'e sixteen thousand in number, in the most ostentatious manner through 
the streets of Vienna on their road to France (5), and returned himself to 
.Schoenbrunn to superintend'the negotiations about to commence at the town 
of Presburg (4). ; . ’ ' ■ . 

DiS5imtiIa>, Faithful to the principles which he had SAAmrn to adhere to at the 
sial'and*'™'’ tomb of tfic great Frederick, Alexander no sooner found himself 
tiTn'iv™”’''' delivered from the toils of his redoubtable adversary, than lie sent 
that power, jq Berlin the Grand Duke Constantine and Prince Dolgoroucki, 
offering to place all hlB forces at the disposition of tlie Prussian Cabinet if they 
would vigorously prosecute the Avar; but the veteran diplomatist lo Avhom 


quarters at four in the mominguf llie 5th. He founcl 
that monarcli alre.Ttly dressed; and he immediately 
received pn audience. ** 1 am veiy happy losec you 
ngain/' said Alexander; on an occasion so j,dorion 5 
for you; that day will tahe iiolliing from the repu- 
tation which your master has earned in so many 
battles. ‘ It w5s my first engagement, ‘ and I confess 
that the rapidity^ of* Ids maiia’uvres‘has never given* 
me time to succour the menaced points : every 
where you were at least double the number of oup 
forces. — “Sire,*' replied Savary, “jour Ma- 
jesty .Jjos been misinformed Our force, upon the 
whole, 'was twenty-five thousand leVs tlian yours ; 
and even of that the whole was not very warmly en- 
gaged : but we manoeuvred much, and these same 
divisions comhated at many different poijits in dif- 
ferent directions; il was that which apparently mul- 
tiplied our numbers. Therein lies the art of war ; 
the Kmperor, who has seen f6rty pitched battles, 
5s never wanting in that particular. lie is still ready 
to march against Ihc Archduke Charles, if your jMa- 
jesty, bj^ accepting the armistice, docs not dispose 
it otherwise.*' — “ What giiara nice does j our master 
require ?** replied Alexander, “ and what security 
can I have that yonr troops will not prosecute their 
movements against me ? “ — “ lie asks only your ’ 
word of honour, and has instructed me, the moment 
it is given, jo suspend the march of Marshal Da- 
voust,**— “ I give it with pleasure, ** rejoined the 
Hmperor; “ and should it ever be your fortmie to 
come to St. -Petersburg, ] hope I may be able to 

render my capital agreeable to you.'*— SAVAur,' ii. 


(1) Sav. ii. i4d, 141* Dum.xiy. 216, 218- Bigu. 

iv. 454. . 

(2) In ibc bulletin Ije said, with his usual con- 
'densed energy, “ Soldiers! I am content with yop ; 

you bave decorated your eagles with immortal 
glory : peace cannot now he far 'removed.' W hen 
, everything necessary, to secure the happiness and 
prosperity of our roiinlry is obtainedi I Avill lead 
'you back to France. My pcpple wj|l again behold 
you jvilh joy : and it will be enough for pne of you . 
to say, * 1 w'as at the battle, of Au«tcrlilz.* for all 
your fellow-citizens to exclaim, * There is a br.ive 
man.* ** Liber.'ll ^.ttificalions at the same lime were 
made to all the %vounded ; the generals received 
3000 francs eacli; and the common sohlicrsa Napo- 
leon each : the pensions to the widows of the ge^ 
iierals were 6000 francs, or L.240; of the eclnnels, 
2400, or L.96 ; of the common men, 200, drb!8 sterl- 
ing yearly. — Sec Savarv, ii. 148, and B^IG^on, iv, 

460 - 

' (3) Bign. iv. 460'. Hum. xiv. 5l4,,222. Say. n. 

148. . / . ' 

(4) On his road there, NapoliSon met a large con- 
voy of wounded \uslri«i>s‘on their rout for the hos- 
pitals of the capital ; lie imniedi.Jtely descended from 
Ills carriage, and uncovering as the waggons pas^^cd, 
while liissuitedidOiPsamc, he said, in a loud voice, 
“♦Honour to the brave in misfortune.*' So well did 
this "real man know how iq win the affections and 
command the admiration of the very soldiers u ho 
had lavished ibcir best blood iu • ‘ ^ his 

power. 
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the fortunes of Prussia were now committed had very different objects in 
View, and he w as prepared, by an act of matchless perfid j , to putlhc finishing’ 
^ stroke to that system of tergi\ crsalion .and deccitbj winch, for ten y ears, the 
conduct of the Cabinet of Berlin had been disgraced, llaugwilz* as already 
inenuoncd, had come to Vienna to declare war against ^apokon, and the 
igth December was ibe day fixed for the commencement of hostilities, but 
the battle of Austerhtz totally deranged their ^ans, and the very daj before 
he was admitted to a second audience of the trench Emperor, the .arniisiicc 
had completely detached. Austria from the coalition Nothing could bo more 
natural than that so calamitous an eient should make a total change m Iiis 
.xiewr of the pohej of the war, and the se\ crest morality could not condemn a 
statesman who sought to wilhdrawr his country from a contest winch now * 
appeared hopeless, and m which, from being an acecssafy, it was now likcjy 
to be called, without any adequate preparation, to sustain Uie principal part. 
But not content with this, Uaugwilz resolved to go a'stcp farther. On the 
breaking up of the confederacy into whidi he had just entered, he determined 
to secure a part of the spoils of his former allies; and if he could not chase 
the French standards beyond the Uhme, at least WTest from England tho>e 
i>«! 7 continental possessions winch she now appeared in no condition to 
defend ■N\ilh matchless effrontery he changed the whole object of ids mis- 
sfon* and when admitted into the preeence of Napoldon after' the \ictor},‘ 


sember, 5 et be was aware of its substance, and wen acquumUu wuu au i..e 
military movemcnis which Prussia had been making in conjvmclion wiUi the 
Russian reserve, 50,000s{rong, nJudi bad .idianceil from Darsaw to Breshw. 
Upon receiving llaogwitz, therefore, he broke out into a vehement dcclama- 

-«r«.-«icd him that he was 
' . . • ■ ■ lay with him alone, 

■ forces against them; 

. ■ ■■ ... unpvoMSioncd, were 

m no condition to make any defence; ctciic an insurrection in Po- 

land, and punish them in the most signal manner for their matciiless perfidy. 
Bcasons of state, howcicr, he added, somclimcs compelled sovereigns ^{o 
bury m obh ■ ' ■ ' . ■ ; 

waswHliDg: 

/.pnrls of Fnetand* bui ims cuuni ut omj u,, ...... c., « 
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tlie conditions of the general peace of Presburg. A formal treaty to this effect 
Dec. 15 . was sighed by Ilaugwitz on .December the A'ery day when 
hostilities were to have commenced. Thus the Prussian Minister exlnca e 
himSelf, not only without loss, hut with apparent advantage, Irom ms- 
perilous situation. But the ultimate effects pf-lhis treacherous conduct were 
• in the highest degree disastrous': it excited a just indignation in the (jovern- 
men of Great Britain (l), without really propitiating that of France ( w; ^ 
hydnducing a false security in the Cabinet of Berlin; rendered the lali oi inat 
power, when it was driven into hostilities in the following year, 
trievable as, in the estimation of a large part of Europe, it was deserved (o;. 

To' complete the picture of the operations of this memorable year, an 
render intelligible some important clauses in the treaty of Presbuig y ^ nc \ 
•it was concluded, it is only necessary to give a summary of the operations in 
the 'south of Italy and the North of Germany, which Avere contemporaneous 
Avith these decisive strokes bn the Danube and in the heart of Austria. 

Affans of The Court of Naples had entered somewhat late indeed, nut cor- 
, Naples. dially, into the alliance against France. NojAA'ithstandiug tlie lea y 
of 2fst September, already mentioned, by which the neutrality of that poAver 
•had been stipulate'd, a combined fleet, having on board ten thousan 
and three thousand English troops, cast anchor in the bay of Naples, a 


(l) As this treaty is one of the most disgraceful 
j)assa*;cs in the hislorj' of Prussia, it is due to the 
♦many liigh-minded and lionourable men which the 
Gabinet oi Berlin contained, and es|)ecianylhat able 
statesmaii^and inlrc[>id counsellor, Baron Uarden- 
berg, to say that it was signed by Haugwitz, of his 
own authority, at Vienna, without the knowledge or 
concurrence of the Government at home ; and tint 
so far were they from contemplating the extraordi- 
nary turn to the prejudice of Bngland which affairs 
had taken nt Vienna, that four days after lhe..lrenty 
Dec. 19 . was signed, a long and official note 
was despatched by Ilardenberg to Lord Ilarrowby, 
English Ambassador at Berlin, in which it was dc- 
clnied that Prussia would regard the entry of French 
troops into Berlin as a declaration of war, and va- 
rious arrangements were proposed for the farther 
continuance of the Bussian, Swedish, and English 
troops in the north of Germany. So overwhelmed 
was Haidenberg with ronfusioiDat discovering, six 
day s afterwards, by despa trhes from Haugwitz, what 
that Minister had agiced to in regaid to Ilanover at 
* Vienna, that he was led into^ an angry debate with 
the French Ministers, vvhich^ in April following, on 
the requisition of Napolcon.^Ird to his dismissal 
from oliicc. FTapoleon, with his habitual disregard 
of tfulIi,somc moiillis aflerwards.j published, in the 
Monitciiri an article, in which he declared, ith.it 
Haidenberg, whom lie coidially hated, h^d written 
this letter to Lord Harrow’by without the authority 
of the Cabinet; and that he had for base bribes 
proslj luted himself to the eternal enemies of the 
Continent.’* [ Sec 34th bulletin, and Monileur, 
No. 105 .] This insinualion M. Bignoii, albeit the 
chosen p.Tilcg}risl of Napoleon, much to his credit, 
indignanlly repelled : *' A party man, *' says he, 
** and of an impassioned temper.une.nt, M. dc liar* 
denberg was at the same time upright and h/mour- 
' able. Thai ever since the Treaty of 3d November 
Nopolton should regard him as the chief of the party 
hostile to France, and attack bunas such, was all 
,fair; but he had no right to accuse of venality a 
man far above such a reproach,” — v. 
210, and lI\r.DEMiEi\o, ix, 30, 42. 

Great was the general indignation at Berlin when 
th.c particulars of this extraordinary treaty were 
made known. The war parly, in particular, with 


the Queen and I’rince Louis “ V, %. Md -hts? pi ch . 

triotic reelings had been roused to t.ie 

bv the anticipated accession of Prussia to tlie Luro 

pLn league, were unmeasured in ibcir vituperation 

at this dis-'racefiil spoliation of Great Britain, .-at 
•tt: ^3 mCent a fiieudly 

question as to the ratification of ^ le y noiion*?! 
?nd anxiously deb.itcd in 

ambition and cupidity contcndi»t, '' 1 ^ 

Tiles of public faith and 0 more eular^ecl 
SLMcrxpedicnce. At 

opposition so far prevailed that le That 

fled only under the following a formal 

Napoleon was to obtain at a general cacr a for « 
cesllon of Hanover to Prussia, and 
done the occupation was to . “k v to 

thin device, totallyinadequateto blind the worm 

the real nature of the transaclion.-.5ree IU 1.0 
berg, ix 50, 59; BiGNOfi, V. 2^1# 

f2) »The conduct of Prussia, said Mr. Fox, lie 

Minister for Foreign Affairs, in his p ace 
ment, “ was a union of every thing Ua 
temptible in servility with every thing u 
odious in rapacity. Other natious have ’ 

duced by tt^e fortune of war to cede many . , 

provinces; but none except Prussia has been 
to the 'lowest stage of degradation, t ui d 

compelled to become ihe ministers of ^ 

and injustice of a master.*' — yipi't t * 

Deb,\i. 891. 

(3) Hard. ix. 47, 49. Bign. v. 17, i9. Sax. si. 
149, 150 

You have come, ” said Napoleon to Haugwitz, 
on his first interview with him after the battle of 
Auslerlitz, “ to present y'our m i?ter*s cuin{)liiiicnt5 
on a victory ; but fortune has changed the .address 
of the letter.*' From that moment, in Napoleon's 
mind, the ruin of Prussia was resolved on ; but he 
prudently determined in theme-an time to dissemble 
his resentment, and in Gie first instance suggest to 
that pow'cr an acquisition of territory', wliuh, by 
embroiling it irictricvabl.v with England, would 
SOW' the seeds of ruin in what still rem.iined of the 
coalition, and expose it, single and unaided, to tbo 
deadly strokes which he already meditated against 
its existence.— See Btowoxi v, 14. 
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. It Tras «inlicipated 
enl wo'uld havo the 
■ Ferdirrand, indeed, 
he declared 
fabifay to mfsttlie 

w. V . u ' '■ . ' ho$tihh against 

France} bul his army was put on the nar cslahUshmenl, and placed Sndcr 
medirectjoti of a Russiangen i! ’.'i •« 

io engage the Cabinet m the t ■ . ■ ' ’ ■ ' 

I ^ ■ ' 1 ' ' 


. . ■ ?anarinevit- 

,1 .. . , ‘ of Italy, iv hen 

** ' * * , ' eUver them up 

’‘tmprolcclcd to the wrath of (he victor (1) . * 

probable that the common cauSc did dot suffer malcfially 
Cf/nan^ from the absence of the pusillanimous troops of ^aples from the 
ttiealre of \v ar ; but Ibe^case w as \ cry different n itU the forces which fiad been, 
assembled m the north of Germany. Anxious to strike an important Wow 
in that quarter, bul not deeming their strength sufficient to venture on the 
'continent till the intentions of Prussia wc'rc declared,* the British Govern- 
ment bad j/tted out a considerable expedition, composed of the King’s Ger- 
man legion and a strong body of English troops, amounting altogether to 
» 48,000 men, which armed, in •October, in Swedish f^mcranla,* under the 
command of General Pon and Lord Gath cart. To these were soon after 
joined a Swedish corps of 12,000 men, and a Russian force, under Count 
O^lerwann Tolstoy, of 10,000 j and it was the intention of the Aihes that the 
united force, of which the King of Sweden was to rcccUc the command, bat- 
ing liberated Hanover and raised the military force of that electorate, should 
adiance towards Holland, and after freeing the United Slates ’from their 
chains, ihreaicn the north of France Many causes con^ipired to produce the 
miscarriage of ihis.wcll-conccned cvpcditjou. The schcmencc of the King 
of Sweden could not brook the vaciUalmg conduct of the Cabinet tjfncrhn, 
and he threatened that power in so unbt^ommg a manner, that the Allies, 
who at that moment were negotiating to effect the accession of Prussia to the 
confederacy, were obliged to interfere in order to accommodate matters, up- 
on which he resigned the command andrciircd to Stralsund., Three weeks 
wcrcconsumed in negotiations to repair the breach; and when at length 
he was preiaiJed on to resume the dirrelion, the penod of successful 
action had passed, it was already the middle of jSovctnber, and alt that this 
~ -■ “ — - when the 

d tlut 

■ irnch 

> cd to 

■ , ■ • ■ took 


shelter under the cannon of St ralsii ml (rfh 

• , . - 1 -t.,,,! hv Inrsi^tible power 

. By the peace 

• i*,andtoBp- 

iiparance rendered incapable o( tiuetitum . . . U of Wesiero 

Europe. To iJaiafia she was compelled to cede the Tyrol and the Invlertcl t 
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to the lutigd6in of Itdy, the. whole continental 'dominions of Venice. The 
Avhole changes to the south of the Alps, which had been the original cause of 
the war, were recognized. The Electors of Bavaria and Wirtembcrg were 
elevated to the throne of their respective dominions, with large accessions 
of territory to each : to the former, besides the Tyrol and Voralberg, the 
principality ofEchstadt,<undvariouslesser lordships in Germany ; to the latter, 
the five 'towns of the Danube,, part ofthe Brisgauj,and several other fiefs. 
Baden acquired the remainder of the Brisgau, with the Oftenau. and town.of 
Constance..* lii exchange for so many sacrifices, Austria merely received the 
small electorate of Salzbourg and the possessions of the Teutonic order, which, 
from their dispersion in difierent states, were almost a nominal acquisition. ' 
But What was of still greater importance, the Emperor Francis was forced to 
engage “.to throw no obstacles in the way,, either as chief of tjie empire, or as 
co-sovereign, of any acts whichj.in their character of sovereigns, the Kings 
of Wirtemberg or Baden might think proper to adopt,” — a 'clause which, by" 
providing for the independent authority of their infant kingdoms, virtually 
dissolved the Germanic empire. ‘ The counter-stipulations AVere entirely 
illusory : Napoleon guaranteed, jointly with Austria, the independence of' 
the Helvelic-Confederacy, which he held in chains;. and that of the Batavian 
,R,epUbliCj which he already destined as a separate appanage for his brother- 
^Louis(l). .. ■ 

Disastrous as these conditions were’ to- the Austrian monarchy, the secret 
•articles .contained stipulations still-more humiliating. By them it Avas pro- 
vided, that Austria tvas to pay a. contribution of 40,000,000 francs, or 
L.1,600,000, in addition to nearly an equal sum already leAued by the French 
authorities in-the conquered provinces, and the loss of all, the military stores 
and magazines ivhicli.had fallen ibio their hands,* Avliich Were either sent olf 
to France or sold for their behoof (2j. But her Government judged wisely 
that all these losses, .hOAV serious Soever, might one day be repaired, jf .the 
nucleus of the .army were preserved entire; and therefore they' redeemed, at 
a heavy ransoni, in virtue of permission contained in the secret articles of 
the treaty, a ‘large portion of stores and artillery Avhich.had become the 
booty of the victor, and in secret .resolved to exert all their efforts to repair 
in silence the military strength of the monarchy.. It- is this system, firmly 
.resolved on and steadily executed, which has enabled them to rise superior 


(1) Marten^, i\^. Sup*, vi. Si 2, SSd.. Join, li.' 195. DUln, xiv. 236, and 339, 351. 

(2) -'The losses of Austria liy, this treAly were,'^ ’ 


Sbe received ‘ 


Pophlakioh. 

2,975,620 

2Vls000 


Stplare German MlleSk 
1,417 
86 ' 


Ilewnue in Florins. 
17,075.000 ' 
2.900.000 


14,175.000 
3,490,000 
^91,000 
508 000 
10,000.000 


, Clear loss . ’ 2,704,620 ' 1,331 

, Urtvafin gained 631,000 5ii6 

. ^ AVimmbei'g gftinnd , V V . , 132,400 - 53 

lladen gained 143,620 54 

’'Kingdom of Italy gained . . 1,856,000 711 

^ this, the sums draw n from Austrian coiUributions ahd from the Sale of llie va^t warlike maga*- 

zincb which fell into the hands of the French, aitiounled to 85,000,000 ftuncs, or L. 3, 500,000. nARPE>'- 
ZERO, iJc. 472, dml iIlG^o^, V. 32. ^ ' 

Ahcr this accession of lerritorv% the newly elected slates stood as folio w's ; — 

* Square 

Population. Aimy. 

3.250.000 60,000 

1.154.000 20.000 

569,000 10,000 

24,900,000 230,000 


Bavaria, , » . . , 

V^'jrlemberg, . , . 

Biden, . ... . . 

Put Austria retained , 


German Miles. 
1,760 
346 
260 
10,936 


Revenue in Florins. 
21,000,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 
110,000.000 


^ Bavaria hy this means was rendered ns powerful os Prussia was at the accc.ssion of the Great Frcde- 


* — ix* 472, 474, and 23, 24 j and des l^idU Autnehtens, ^ar le Baron 


rick. 
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to all their rererses, nhich^has brought them triumphant through “ij-vvar of 
tfl’cnty j ears’ duration, and oblfierale^ tlie effect of a scries of defeals^hicli 
would ha\e -prostrated the strength of anj otlier p'eople — a tnemoraUe 
example of the cffect^of perseverance in human affairs, and the manner 
in which It can not only compensate, mnalions equally as indiTiduals, |he 
• • ■ ■ ‘ - obtain the final mastery over the 


iitrfjy .j: ^ Jy foJJon«J hy 3 messiirs hitherto 

s’iirjrfl*’' tinprecedemed m European history— the pronuounemg' a sch- 
^ (ence of dethronement against aU mdepe'ndentsovcrcign, for no 
other cause than Ins* haring contemplated hostilities against the Trench'' 
Emperbr. On the 20 Ih December a menacing proclamation proceeded from 
Preshurg, jn ih6 o7th»bullelm, winch eridentlj bore marks 'of Xapoldon’s. 
cbmpdsition, against the House'of Naples * The conqueror announced, that 
‘Jffarsbal Sl-'Cyr would advance by rapid strides to haplcs, “to puDi>b the 
ai • treason of a cnimnal Queen, and. precipitate her from thclhro’ne. 
■\Ve have pardoned that infatuated hing, who thrice has done every thing to 
rum himself. Shall we' pardon him a fourth time? shall "w e a fourth time 
. r'^ ...f faith, without honour, without reasop?— ho f Mr di- 


. ■ ■ . . v^ith the 

1 ; ■ ■ ■ ' , ■ ■ lately rc* 

*ceived"ordcrs to march, in omei -to caiij . ■ 'lon SucH 

was the first 6f those sentences ' 

pronounced against the Europ ' _ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ! own 

f3mily..,for the ancient possess&.j . ' . ' ■ and 

ultimately, by a Just retnbufion," overturned iu» own (S).‘ ' * V ' 

. R«n»ruo™ IIiis*extraordinarj seventy Towards a monarch who w^is-only 
'' ■ ' ■ ^ nmnat the french rmpemr, had certain} y 


scriptivc of'^lhat mixture oi Ldutmii , ■ > 

enterprises were alwajs regulated ' ■ . ■ 

selves staled It ’The Ambassador ; ■ ' _ ■ ■ t 

Ibcjr throat, and under t)ic threat of imrfieuiult lUiujtui., . ,■ . ■ ' c 

21sf September, lo a trediy'of neu Iri Jit j, which was ratified bj the Court, 
under the like menaces, 6n tlifc 8ih October. The arrival of ibc Diissian and 
English squadron in the Baj ofhaples six weeks afterwards hbrralpd them 
. 1 , _ — nnd the Cabinet was preparing to violate the former 
i_ .. . . , ■ ■ . . 1 4rom na- 

. _ ‘ ■ , ' . . /.•,■- misht 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ I .!.'►;* 'flicicnt 

reason for dcihroncnuiiu mat .j t; ■ ■ =* ■ ■' ’ ' • 

d) nasty has not, fifty times over, justly provoked tins seventy: Ifnw often, 
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on lliis principle, 1ms Napoleon liiinsolf deserved llinf ponnlty for liaving vio- 
lated solemn treaties, when it suited Ids own convenience, almost hoforc the 
ink with which they were signed was dry? And what excuse is to he made 
for the Revolutionary Government of Franco, which so often sent its armies 
into the adjoining states to proclaim war to the palace and peace to the cot- 
tage, and every where rouse, hy its emissaries and proclamations, the demo- 
cratic authorities tohreak through all former national engagements, upon the 
principle that treaties made hy dcsj)Ots can never hind the emancipated sons 
of freedom! But this has in every age heen the system of tlie Revolutionary 
parly. None so loud as they arc in the condemnation of the principles, when 
acted on hy others, on which their own entire previous conduct had been 
founded. 

In fact, however, this unprecedented act of dethroning an independent 
sovereign, merely because he was making preparations for hostilities contrary 
to a subsisting treaty, was instigated hy a diifercut motive. Already Napo- 
leon had formed the secret design of encircling France with a girdle, not of 
affiliated Republics, hut of subsidiary Crowns, and of placing on all the 
neighhonring thrones the members of his own family. lie began Avilh Naples, 
because its inhabitants Averc the most unAvarlilcc, and therefore the least like- 
ly to oITcr any resistance to the change; and because an unerring instinct 
led him to regard as enemies CA’ery member of the Bourbon family, AvhcrcA'er 
situated. Subsequent instances of the same rapacious policy Avill occur in 
the cases of Holland, Spain, and Prussia : and Avithouta constant reference to 
this grand object, it is impossible to explain the extraordinary rigour aa IucIi 
be uniformly manifested toAvards the inconsiderable states in his vicinity, 
and the comparative lenity evinced to the great military monarchies whose 
hostilities had alAA-ays been as implacable as they Averc formidable. 

Napouon'j Tlic remaining career of Napoleon during this memorable year 

AAcmn,'* was a continued triumphal procession. On the 29th December he 
onnouiiced the conclusion of peace to bis soldiers (i) and at the 

mui Paris.’ same time complimented the burgher guard of Yienn.a on their 
exemplary conduct during the occupation of their capital by his troops, and 
as a mark of his esteem, restored to them the city arsenal, containing, besides 
its arms, a number of standards taken in the Avars Avith the Turks. He could 
Avell afford to be generous : the public arsenal had yielded to him tAvo 
thousand pieces of cannon, Avhich Avere already far adA'anced on their road to 
Jan. I, i8o0. France. At Munich he arrived on the olsl December, and on the 
day foIloAving appeared the proclamation in Avhich he announced to the en- 
raptured inhabitants the elevation of the Elector to the royal dignity. There 
also he was met by the Empress Josdphinc : a succession of fetes of unpre- 
cedented splendour succeeded, in the course of Avhich Eugene Beaubarnais, 
as the deserved rcAA'ard of A^alour, probity, and glory, received the band of 
the Princess Augusta, daughter of the Ifing of Bavaria. At the same time the 
grandson of the Elector of Baden Avas married to Stephanie Beaubarnais, 
adopted daughter of the French Emperor. On this occasion Napoleon, in de- 


(l) ** Peace lias just been signed with the JEm* 
X>eror,of Austria. You have, in the last autumn, s 
inade two campaigns — you have seen your Emperor 
share your dangers and your fatigues— whh also 
w»al you should sec him surrounded with the gran- 
ueur and splendour which belong to the sovereign 
of the first people in the universe. You shall all he 
there— we shall celebrate the nicinoiy' of those who 
have died in these two campaigns in the field of 


honour— the world shall ever see us ready to follow 
their example, or to do even more than we have 
hitherto accomplished, if necessary, to vindicate our 
national honour, or resist the efforts of those who 
give way to the seductions of the eternal enemies 
on the conlincrit.” AlmoU before Ihc^wnnon of 
Auslcrlitz had cca.scd * s Kapf^^ con- 
templating a ft ^ 
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fault of his o\*n law'ful issue, called EusLUcUciubarnais to the succession of 
the throne of Italy The formation of a common system of congJomcntion 
■nas at the same time announced to the Senate in these terms “ We reserve 
to ourselves the power to make known by ulterior dispositions the bonds 
Tihich we propose to establish, after oar own rfemrse, helween all the states 
in alliance with the French empire, winch, as depending on a common in- 
terest, absolutely require a common tie ” Finally, a hundred diss after the 
army had crossed the Rhine at Strasbourg, the Emperor rccros^cd the same 
rner at the same place, and proceeded by rapid journeys, under triumphal 
arches, amidst applauding multitudes, to Fans, where he armed on tlie 
23th January A hundred day si unparalleled m the past history of Europe 
for the magnitude and splendour of the c^cnls which they embraced , during 
•which had occurred the capitulation of Elm, the triumph of Austcrliti, the 
shock of Trafalgar [1^ but destined to he eclipsed by another hundred divs, 
in future limes, fraught •with still more momentous occurrences, the recol- 
lection of which shall endure till lime itself shall be no more (2) 
artfrt oM The campaign of Austerhu is the most remarkable, in a military 
J." JO*”” point of view, winch the history of the war afforded In no other 
year were events of such magnitude crowded together, nor had achievements 
so vast rewarded the combinations of genius When we recollect ibatinflic 
beginning of August the French army was still cantoned on the heights of 
Boulogne, and that by the first week of December ^lcnna was taken, and the 
strength of \ustna and Russia finally prostrated in the heart of Moram, we 
arc lost m astonishment at the magnitude of the siicccs cs giinctl, and the 
celerity with which rum w as brought on the coalesced pow ers The march 
across France and Germany , the enveloping of Mack, the advance to >icnni, 
the thunderbolt of \ustcrJitz, were all concluded in four monilis! In the 
first diviMon of the war, Austria struggled for six years in doubtful hostility 
against the Uopuhhc in the second, she brought it to the brink of rum, and 
yielded only, after a despernic strife of four years, to the ardent genius of 
rvapoldon, and the scientific combinations of Moreau hut in the tidnl she 
•was iiUerly prostrated, though supported by all the might of Uussn, under 
Alexander in person, in two mouths after her troops first eame into eolhuon 
with France! The extent of these triumphs, great a^ it is, is less surpri Ing 
thin Its celerity , and we are naUirattv led to ask where, m these di<astmfn 
days, were the hcrorswho so long arrested the annsofhapolfon under the 
walls of Mantua, and drove the troops of the Directory, at the point of the 
bayonet, from the banks of the Adige to the diom of the \ nr** I lumicrs un- 
doubtedly were committed, misfortunes occurred, but tliey were not (>e- 
ciihar to tins Sca<;oTi or tbisc^uipaigu, and m the longratiloguc oflmperul 
fatuitv panllcW arc not aw anting to the advance to Elm or t!ic Hank inarch 
of Austcrhlz What was it tlienwhicli made those false steps for thefrst 
time in Furopcan history irrcincvablc, and rendered errors In ladles the 
. rit » , ,-r isr |t ft of armies, but the overthrow of 

, _t • jedegrcc, oning 10 the Irrnfli 

l-mpcror haung'uow far the Ursi nine cm sen as the theatre of war It** 
valley of the Danube, the natural avenue to the llerMitary ''tales, the line 
where neither forlrcs-cs normountahis Inpeifcd hiv march, I «t a great r4»l- 


<|' r •> » 39 53 Com 

»!.» f» » •« » f»» t 

ji l. ", Vji a 0. 


itrj-'t wliVaf 
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of gaWe river constantly furnished the means of transport and siip- 
of tiio Da- plies to iiis army. In former wars, the contest lay in corners of the 
tiicatie of empire; in the plains ol r landers, among the fortresses ofltaly, 
tpon ' or the ridges of tlie Alps; and a disaster, however great, led only 
Austria to the loss of the immediate theatre of combat : hut in the present 
all these, minor objects were relinquished, and the main strength of (he in- 
vader was concentrated in the direct road from Paris to Vienna. By a sin- 
gular infatuation, with which the Archduke Charles is no ways chargeable, 
as he had clearly pointed out the danger, the Aulic Council had left (his wide 
avenue totally defenceless; and while they sent the bulk of their forces, 
under their best commanders, to the Italian plains, on which side the em- 
pire was already protected by the fortified line of the Adige and the ridges of 
the Alps, they intrusted the defence of the shores of the Danube, though 
threatened by Napoleon in person, to an inferior army, under the guidance 
of an inexperienced commander. The ruinous effects of this error were per- 
ceived, not only in the magnitude of the disasters which were incurred, but 
the irretrievable consequences with which they were attended. Like a skilful 
player at chess, Napoleon struck at the heart of his adversaries’ power while 
they were accumulating forces round his extremities : and Avhen he held 
Vienna in his grasp, and struck them to the earth at Austerlitz, the army of 
the Archduke Charles, equal in numbers to his own, was uselessly employed 
in traversing the defiles of the Rhaetian Alps. 

Sapoflon-s This extraordinary success, however, was not gained without pro- 
_ be- portionate risk; and it was evident even to the most superficial 
* battle/ observer, that the imprudence of the Allies in gi ving battle at Aus- 
terlitz had extricated him from the most perilous situation in which he had 
stood since the commencement of his career. At JIarengo Italy only was at 
stake, and his retreat, in case of disaster, was open by the St.-Gothard and 
the St.'Bernard : at Campo Formio the principal army of France was still 
unengaged, and Moreau with a vast force was preparing to advance to his 
support through southern Germany ; but before the battle of Austerlitz his 
last reserves had arrived : the Archduke Charles, with 80,000 men, vas 
menacing one flank, while Prussia, vilh an equal force, was preparing 
to descend upon another, and the Emperor of Russia was in his front with 
a host hourly increasing and already nearly equal to his own. Delay in such 
circumstances Avas ruin : advance with such force in bis rear was impossible : 
retreat was the first step to perdition. Vast as the forces of France were at 
the commencement of the campaign, they were fairly overmatched by the 
banded strength of Europe : great as the talents of Napoleon were, his daring 
stroke at the vitals of his enemies had -brought him into a situation from 
whence extrication, save by their imprudence, was impossible. They had 
nothing to do but retreat towards Poland or Hungary, and the invader must, 
to all human appearance, have been enveloped and destroyed. To hazard a 
battle when such chances were accumulating against him, after the experience 
they had had of the prowess of his troops, appears such an act of impru- 
dence, that one is almost tempted to believe that Providence, as part of its 
great design for the government of human affairs, had struck the allied chiefs 
with judicial blindness, in order that the mighty drama might end in a 
deeper tragedy — a still more righteous moral retribution. 

though this rapid advance to the heart of the empire was one 
tary%^,er of tile immediate causes of the extraordinary conquest® of the 
aincru'e Frcncli Empcror, yet it was by no means the principal : and though 
P"'*- perhaps his triumphs might not have been so rapid, the result would 
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probaWy ba\ e been the same under a more cautious system, iUliou'»b be bad 
chosen anj other theatre for the contest It uas the astonishing increase m 
Ihemilitarj po^Ncr of trance during the fisc scars which had clapped since 
Hie tcrminalion of liosiililics winch was the principal cause of the rapid 
oserihrow of the Austrian power bipokon poured dowm the \allcy of the 
Biniibe with a hundred and eighty tbou^md men, while 51a«i!m held the 

* 'I » ^ f .. 


Jl was from an armed bodv of si\ hundred ihou<iand men (1) that trance 
maintained the contest, and she was capable of l^ceping them on foot for an 
indetinitc penod It was at once c^ ident, upon the commencement of hosti 
lilic<;, that her military power had incrca'^ed more during fiTC years of peace, 
than nine years of prcTious w irfarc and that Austria, nearly a match single- 
handed for her ancient rival when she laid down her arms, >\as totally une- 
qual to the contest when she resumed them 

ja This great change is one of the most Tcmarkablc transitions of (he 
r n$ r««« war, and more dc<;cripuvc than any other which occurred of that 
iW profound and nnccasmg system of mihfiry aggrandisement which 
formed the lead mg feature m the foreign policy of hapoh on Wicn 
he sheathed his MCtorioiis sword at the peace of I un^viltc, moderation and 
equity breathed in all his proclamations, and he profcs'icd tlie most anxious 
desire to cultivate only the arts of peace But m the midst of these profes- 
sions, and while the Continent was in a state of profound tranqudhty, he 
was«jlcntly hut mccs^antly augmenting Ins warlike resources, increasing his 
lea ICS, disciplining his forces, ncw-modcihng Ins army, incorporating all 
]e*^scr states with his dominions, and the fruit of these perpetual pacific 
advances appeared in the most dccisnc manner on the resumption of hos- 
tilities, when he was enabled at once to heat down powers which had pre- 
viously waged a long and doubtful war with the Ilcpuhhc It was on fins 
principle that his conduct was invanahly founded, cacry Interval of warfare 
was employed only m the preparation of additional military forces or the 
annexation ofsomc minor state to lus dominions , and he never appeared so 
Icmblc as when he first came to a rupture with the powers with whom 
lie had contracted the closest alliances and been longest on terms of the most 
apparent cordiality live years of continental peace followed the treaty of 

» » I < kl „ 1 Cnrttto* im as if by cn- 

I years 
sty of 

Basic hut alone stroke he felled the Ih-usnan monarcny lu nu uiui, when 
sheat lost look np arms for twelve years Spam laid her treasures and resour- 
ces at hi 3 feet, hut he rewarded that fidelity hy tlic dethronement of her 
sovereign and the seizure of her dominions he proposed eternal ftlcndslup to 
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Alexander atTilsit; hut during tlie five years of alliance ■svliicli followed he was 
preparing the five hundred thousand warriors whom he aftei wards led to the 
Kremlin. It is the perception of this undeviating policy, and of the enormous 
additions which every interval of peace made to his warlike strength, which 
forms the true and unanswei’ahle vindication of the conduct of the British Ca- 
binet throughout the struggle. That he had from the very first signalized 
England for destruction, he has told us himself, and proved by every part of 
his conduct. To what advantage he could turn the shortest breathing time in 
warfare, even on that element where his power was weakest, is demonstrated 
by the vast increase in the French marine on the breaking out of hostilities, 
— an increase which, compared with its situation at the peace of Amiens, is a 
more signal instance of Avarlike resurrection than even the victories of Ulm 
and Austerlitz. Had any one predicted, in 1800, that before five years had 
elapsed, Napoleon was to have the means of assembling seventy sail of the 
line in the Channel, and actually to combat Nelson with a force superior to 
the greatest fleet England could fit out, he would have been deemed much 
less worthy of credit than if he had foretold that at the same period Austria 
was to be prostrated in a single campaign. Peace was impossible with an 
enemy actuated by such a principle, and capable of turning to such account 
every interval of war : and the result has abundantly proved the justice of 
these views; for while the military strength of France arose more terrible 
after every pacification on the Continent of Europe, her naval power, thus 
wonderfully recruited during the peace of Amiens, never recovered the un- 
broken warfare which followed the disaster of Trafalgar. 

Great abiii- Doubtloss tlic abilities displayed by Napoleon during this campaign 
«r4' N^-^" were of the very highest order. The secrecy and rapidity of the 
t(H arrange- march of so vast a body of troops across France ; the semicircular 
ti'us"cam^ sweep by which they interposed between Mack and the Hereditary 
p-'isn- States, and compelled the surrender of that unhappy chief with 
half his army; the precision with which nearly two hundred thousand men, 
converging from the shores of the Channel, the coasts of Brest, the marshes 
of Holland, and the banks of the Elbe, were made to arrive each at the hour 
appointed around the ramparts of Ulm ; the swift advance on Vienna ; the 
subsequent fanlike dispersion of the army to overawe the Hereditary States; 
their sudden concentration for the decisive fight at Austerlitz; the skill 
displaced in that contest itself, and the admirable account to which he turned 
the fatal cross march of the Allied Sovereigns, are so many proofs of military 
ability never exceeded even in the annals of his previous triumphs. At the 
same time, it is not to be imagined that the difference in the magnitude of the 
results which tvere obtained is to be considered as the measure of the talent 
displayed in this as compared with other campaigns. It was the immensity 
of the force noAV at the disposal of the French Emperor, and the incomparable 
discipline and organization Avhich it had obtained while encamped on the 
shores of the Channel, AAdiich was the principal cause of the difference. It is 
no longer a general supplying by consummate talents, as at Areola and 
Rivoli, for deficiency of numbers, that Ave see maintaining a long, doubtful, 
and desperate strife;' we behold a mighty conqueror, whose poAver was 
irresistible, SAA'eeping over the earth with the fierce tempest of Scythian war. 
In the results of this campaign Avere evinced more than the military talents 
of the general : the previous prepai'ations of the Emperor, the deeply ma- 
tured combinations of the statesman, produced their natural results : he did 
not noAV take the field AAith a force Avhich left any thing to chance; he ap- 
peared AA'iih such a host as almost made him the master of fate ; and the fruit 
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of five years’ paciGc preparation appeared inlhe reduction of the contest to a 
desperate strife of a few month’s duration. 

Erroo cl Gfcat, hotteTcr, as were the abilities, unbounded the resources of 

thcciKM. the French Emperor in this memorable campaign, it nas not lo 
them alone that he was indebted for its unparalleled triumphs. The errors 
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Archduke Charles with eighty thousand in Italy, they exposed Mack, smUi an 
inferior force, to the shock of Napoleon in the s alley of the Danube. ^Yl^cn 
that ill-fated commander found himself cut off from his line of communication 
with Vienna by the interposition of Bernadotlc in his rear, instead of instantly 
taking a decisive part, and falling v\iih his 'whole forces upon the enemy 
behind him, or retiring by the only road Inch was j cl open lo the mountains 
of the Tyrol, he remained for ten days paraljrcd at Ulm, sending out detach- 
inents, iirst in one direction, then in another, all of which met with superior 
forces and were defeated, thereby both breaUng down tlic spirit of his own 
troops and giving the insadcr time to ens elope with his immense masses their 
fortified position. In vain liad the foresight of the Archduke Charles, at the 
close of the preceding war, surrounded the heights of Elm with a vast in- 
trenched camp, capable of bidding defiance to and stopping the ndsanceof 
the greatest insading force ; the improvidence of the Aulic Council, by pro- 
viding no magazines within its walls, had rendered these preparations of no 
avail; and Mack found Ium«elf, after a week's blockade, reduced to the 
necessity of feeding on liorsc-ficsh, and ultimately capliulaitng, with thirty 
thousand of the best troops of the monarchy. When the rapid advance of 
KapoWon towards Vienna threatened to separate thcllussian forces from the 
retreating columns of the Archduke Charles, and every thing depended on 
the destruction of the bridge of the capital, the credulous simplicity of the 


policy, and forces capable of anniliilating the invaders were accumulating on 
all sides; when the.\rchdukc Charles, with eighty ihousand nndiscQoragctl 
veterans, was within sight of the steeples of Vienna, and I’russia, with a 
hundred thousand men, was preparing to descend upon the Dan«l>e; when, 
- _ ♦ .• 1 i„ . V ’■»> f-b formidahle armies 

■ ■■ . . I •triictfon or driven 

1 , ■ l■npcUfd tiiem pre- 

! I'l- ■ eofsuch a general 

and such an army, enabled him to gain a decisive victory when on the verge 
of destruction ( 1 ). 
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nuinous But most of all is Prussia answerable for the disasters of this 
fildroWoHot campaign , She was clearly warned of her danger: Mr Pitt had 
I’rusMn. prefigured it to her in colours brighter than the light. The viola- 
tion of the territory of Anspach had demonstrated in what manner she was 
regarded by the conqueror, that he contemned her' menaces, despised her 
power, and reserved for her only the melancholy privilege of being last de- 
voured. Then was the time to have taken a decisive part — then was the mo- 
ment to have made amends for the vacillations of ten years, and, by a cordial 
union with Austria and Russia, put a final stop to the progress of the enemy. 
No one can doubt that if she had done so such would have been the result. 
A simple declaration of war would have arrested the decisive march of Ber- 
nadotle into the rear of Mack; allowed time for his army to have retired to 
the Inn ; permitted the Russians to join the unbroken strength of the Austrian 
monarchy; and compelled Napoleon, instead of a menacing ofTensive with 
superior, to have commenced a cautious defensive with inferior forces. When 
the boundless calamities Avhich such a determination would, to all human 
appearence, have prevented to Europe are considered, it is impossible not to 
be filled with the most poignant regret at the tempoi'izing policy which oc- 
casioned their continuance, or to avoid the feeling, that as to Prussia more 
than any other power these misfortunes had been owing ; so it Avas a most 
righteous dispensation which made them fall more heaAily on her than on 
any of-the states AAdiich had bravely struggled to avert them. 

Ability dis- In fact, the forces which Mr. Pitt had noAV arrayed for this last 
Mi?i>unn knd decisive struggle against France Avere of the most formidable 
tIo/ofTbis description; and the success Avith which he had triumphed over 
confederacy. gH tile jcalousics of tile Europcaii poAvers is the brightest page in his 
diplomatic career. After repeated failures, the great Avork Avas at length ac- 
complished : the continental sovereigns AA'ere united in a cordial league to 
’ stop the progress of the conqueror, and armies fully adequate to the task 
AA’^ere assembled at their command. Disaster had at last taught them wisdom; 
the presence of a common danger had at that moment at least extinguished 
their jealousies. For the first time since the commencement of the Avar, Aus- 
tria and Prussia stood forth, backed by Russia, for, the fight, and S00,000 ve- 
terans, led by their sovereigns in person, were prepared to roll back to the 
Rhine the tide of Gallic invasion. The principles of the coalition AA'ere as just 
as its forces were immense; and the powers avIio had suffered so much from 


Viennn, wliich at once gave lliem tKc coimnand of on the Danube. Hanover was the ill-gotlen spoil 
both banks, ami exposed ICutusoff to Imminent which at ibat critical moment tied up the bands of 
danger of being cut off and destroyed before he I'russia, and brought on her ibe catastrophe of 
could effect a junction with the reserves under Jena and Tilait. England must take her share also 
Euxhowdcn. — See HaT\d, viii. 511. of the common responsibility, not only in having. 

There can be no doubt that these causes all con- in conjunction with Russia, sugyested the unhappy 
spired to bring about the enormous calamities of appointment of Mack to the command, [Hard. viii. 
tlic campaign. But without disputing their in- 5l2.] hut also by abstaining from all continental 
ilucncc, and fully admitting the ruinous effects of boslilitics till the campaign was decided, permitted 
the indecision of Mack, and the want of foresight of that accumulation of force by which he was over- 
ibe Aiilic Council in not ha%’ing provided adequate whelmed. Great Britain, secure in her sca-girt cita* 
magazines either at TJbn or in Moravia, it must yet, del, had then 500,000 men in arms. Had she dc- 
in common fairness, he admitted, that Prussia and spatched 80,000 of this vast force Ihc 

England had an equal sliarc in bringing about the campaign to a decisive point ; liacl ler troops 
common calamities. The vacillations of the former marchctl to the shores of Kent ^ legions of 
power from the first paralyzed both Russia and Kapolcon broke up fi om itic nerg so Boulogne 
England : the former by detaining those forces for the Rhine, and boldly altacve ic enemy in 
long in Poland, wdiirb, earlier advanced, might P’landers, the march of the troops w ich cut off the 
have changed the fate of the campaign j the latter retreat of IMack h®^® been prevented; and 

by preventing, from the dread of irritating so Prussia would probably have been determined, by- 
weighty a power, those important operations in the such a demonstration, to have thrown her -weight 
north of Germany, w’hich would so materially have into the scale in tunc to prevent the subjugation of 
relieved the overwhelming pressure of Hopoleon Europe. 
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French amhitionwerc bound bv a secret compact ncjtlicr to attempt anj con- 
quest on its onginal territory, nor interfere in the mtcrnat frame of its go- 
vernment (1) Restitution of what iihad reft from others, secunlv against its 
aggression m future, alone vsere to be insisted on To saj that this great and 
equitable confederacy was unsuccessful— that its fortunes were shaken at 
Ulm, thrown down at fusterlitz— isno impeachment wliatevcr, cither of the 
justice of Its principles or the wisdom of its general comhinaiions Jlr PiU 
neceswily intrusted the execution of its details to the allied sovereigns or 
their generals , and it was bj them that the fatal errors were committed ^o 
foresight on Ins part could have prevented the inconsiderate advance to Llm, 
or the ruinous cross march at Auslerlitz — no efforts that he could make, and 
he spared none, were able to bring Prussia at the critical moment into the 
field The v ulgar, in all ages, arc gov emed merclj by the result, and aw ard 
praise or censure according as victor) is won or lost, but it is the noblest 
province and first duty of history to separate the accidental fiom the in- 
trinsic in estimating the merits of human conduct Judging bv this stan- 
dard, it will give the highest praise in diplomatic ability to Mr Pitt for the 
formation of tills confcderac), and the extinction of the jealousies on all sides 
winch had so long hindered its construction , and disregard, in the estimate of 
that merit, its calamitous result, as much as, in weighing ihemilitarj greatness 
of Napokon, U will overlook the disastrous issue of liis later campaigns, and 
award to him a higher place for 1ns last conflict with superior forces m the 
plains of Champagne, tfian wlicn triumphing on the Iiciglits of Ausicrltli cr 
striking down the Prussian Monarch) on the field of Jena 
mu t Tlic dissolution of this great confedcracj, whicli he had so long 
mh”"'* laboured to construct, and from which he confidently expected 
*ucli important results, was fatal, however, to the master-spirit which had 
formcdit Thcconsiitutionof Mr Pitt, long weakened h) tlicfatigiiesandthe 
cxciicmenlincidcnt to liis situation, sunk at length under the dissolution of the 
confcdcrac) In vain he tried the w alcrs of Bath , in vain he retired for a w hilo 
from the fatigues of office Ins cousUiuiion wa> worn oulhv the labours, 
the anxict), and the excitement which have proved fatal to so man) Parhi- 
mentary leaders, and, while )Ct Inrdl) advanced bc)ond middle life, he al- 
ready felt the weakness of age bpon a frame thus enfeebled, tlic disappoint- 
meni and anguish ansingfrom the prostration of the last hopes of Furopeui 
freedom by the defeat of Auslerlitz, fell with icciiintilatmg force I rom the 
lime the disastrous news were received he liourl) declined, and j olitieal dis- 
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of his coniilrv After a mclanrholy siirvc) of the map of I iiropc, he titmeil 
awa), 5 V)ing, “Henceforth wc ma) close tint map for haffa cciiturv ” so 
little could the greatest intellect anlicq 
principles of freedom which oven then 

efforts had so largel) contrd tiled la prot , , , 

ness which he l)orc with the wonted f rlitinlc offtiscnsractcr, i <• fred 
at Ins house m IjnnJon on the 2r»l Janoarv, im , exctmnln;: with fus la^t 
breath, “Absl m) cotmlr) ’ ’ not les, ihc vicUrn I 

dulv than if he had been juaced through ll.e heart on H e Te! I ofl atik ( 
Thus I cr i bed, at the OcC of forlv -seven, w hde Miff at the rcmtfi < f fik fn- 
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ter a'llT"*'' powcrs, AVilliam Pitt. Considered with reference to the ge- 

roisMy neral principles hy which his conduct was regulated, and the con- 
mentr" stancy Avilh which he maintained them through adverse fortune, the 
history of Europe has not so great a statesman to exhibit. Called into action 
at the" most critical and eventful period in the annals, not merely, of his 
country, but of modern times, he firmly and nobly fulfilled his destiny ; 
placed in the vanguard of the conflict between ancient freedom and modern 
democracy, he maintained' his ground from first to last, under circumstances 
the most adverse, with unconquerable resolution. If the coalitions which 
he formed 'were repeatedly dissolved; if the projects wdiich he cherished 
were frequently un'fortunate, the genius which had planned, the firmness 
which had executed them, were never subdued; and from every disaster he 
rose only greater and more powerful, till exhausted nature sunk under the 
struggle. If the calamities which befel Europe during his administration 
were great, the advantages which accrued to his own country were un- 
bounded ; and before he was called from the helm he had seen not merely 
its independence secured by the battle of Trafalgar, but its power and in- 
fluence raised to the very highest pitch, by an unprecedented series of mari- 
time successes. Victories unexampled in the annals of naval glory attended 
every period of his career; in the midst of a desperate strife in Europe he 
extended the colonial empire of England into every quarter of the globe; 
and when the continental nations thought all the energies of his country 
were concentrated on the struggle with Napoleon, he found means to stretch 
his mighty arms into another hemisphere, strike, down the throne of Tippoo 
Saib in the heart of Hindostan, and extend the British dominion over the 
wide extent of the Indian Peninsula. Under his administration the revenue, 
trade, and manufactures of England were doubled, its colonies and political 
strength quadrupled; and he raised aii island in the Atlantic, once only a 
remote province of the Roman empire, to such a pitch of grandeur as to be 
enabled to bid defiance to the world in arms. 

these external successes, great as they Avere, were but a part 
nSmSlitra- lasHng benefits of Mr. Pitt’s government. It v^as the interior 
tioii. which was the scene of his real greatness ; there the' durable monu- 
ments of his intellect are' to be seen. Inheriting from his father, the great 
Lord Chatham, a sincere loA'e'^of freedom : early imbued with liberal prin- 
ciples, the strenuous supporter of a relaxation of the fetters of trade, finan- 
cial improvement. Catholic emancipation, andsiich a practical and equitable 
system of parliamentary reform as promised to correct the inequalities com- 
plained of, Avithout injustice to individuals or danger to the slate, he was at 
the same time as fully aliA'e to the extreme risk of legislating precipitately on 
such vital subjects, or permitting democratic ambition, under the name of 
a desire of improvement, to agitate the public mind at a hazardous time by 
attempts to remodel' the institutions of society. No sooner therefore did 
the French ReA’olution break out, and it had become cA'ident that a social 
convulsion Avas designed, than he threw his Aveight into the opposite scale : 
and. though the advocate for a strict neutrality, till tile murder of the King 
had thrown doAvn the gauntlet to every established government, Avhen once 
fairly drawn into the contest he espoused it Avith the whole ardour and 
perscA’crance of his character, and became the soul of all the confederacies 
AA’hich, dui'ing the remainder of his life,- AA^ere framed to oppose a barrier to 
the diffusion of its principles and the raA’^ages of its armies. The steady friend 
of freedom, he was on that very account the resolute opponent of c 
the deadly, because (he unsuspected enemy by AA’hoset 
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US principles li ate been 8ub\erted, and Us blessings destroyed ^Micn the 
greatest intellects in Europe nere reeling under the shock, Tihcn the ardent 
and philanthropic Tvere every where rejoicing m the prospects of boondless 
fchcily, which the regeneration of <ociet> was supposed to be opening, when 
Mr Fox was pronouncing the Re>olutionar5 Constitution of France “the 
most stupendous monument of political wisdom and iDicgrii} cicr vet rai'^d 
on the basis of public \iriuc m any age or country,’' his superior «!agacit\, 
like that of Burke, beheld amidu the deceitful blaze the small black cloud 
Tvhicli was to cover the universe with dnrkno«iS ^^atclung with inces«ant 
Tigilance the chanpCful forms of the Jacobin spirit, ever unnvcllmg us ^ 
pliistry, delecting its perfidv, iinveiJing its oppression, he thenceforth di- 
rected the gigantic energies of lus mind towards the construction of a harrier 
which might restrain Us excesses, and if he could not prevent it from 
bathing France in hlood, and ravaging Europe with war, he at least cJIcc- 
tuallv opposed Its entrance into the British dominions With admirable 
foresight he there established a sjstem of finances adequate to the emer- 
gency, and which proved the mainspring of the continued, and at length 
successful resistance which was opposed to revolutionary ambition fl}, 
with indomitable perseverance he rose superior to every disaster, and inces- 
santly laboured to frame, out of the discordant and selfish Cabinets of Fu- 
ropc, a cordial league for their common defence Alone of all the statomcn 
of his ago, lie from the outset appreciated the full extent of the danger, 
both to the independence of nations and the hbcrCj of mankind, which was 
llircalcned by tbc spread of democratic principles , and continually inculcated 
the necessity of relinquishing cv cry minor object to unite m guarding agaiiut 
(he advances of this new and tremendous cncmj And the event has abun- 
dantly proved the justice of these principles , for vvlnlc liberty pcndicd m 
n few months m trance, amidst the fervour of revolutionary ambition, it 
steadily grew and nourished in the Bniidi empire, and the forij 5 cars 
which immediately followed the commcnccinctu of his resistance to de- 
mocratic ambition, were not only the most glorious, hut the freest of its 
existence 


pn., «, Chateaubriand Ins said, that while all other contemponrv rc- 
To/ putations, even that of hipohJon, arc on the decline, the fime of 
t. • fiw jjj. pijj alone is continually mcrcJsmg, and seems to derive fre*h 
lustre from every vicissitude of fortune ” It Is not merely the greatness and 
the constancy of the British siatoraan which has drawn forth this raazmhcent 
culogmm , it is the demonstration which snliscqncni events have afforded of 
the justice of lus pnncijilcs whicli is the teal cause of the stcadj growth an I 
enduring siabitily of bi^ fame Mitlmut tliedespotismofNapoh on, the free- 
dom of the Hestoratiaii, the revolt of the Bamrades.aud the mihtvryGoiem* 
ment of Ixui-j-Blidippc, lus reputation w ould hare heen Incomplete In foreign 
Iransartions, wilhout the passing of the Itefirm Bill, and the julH«|iirnt 
asccmlanl of ilemDcralic ambition In Great i nialn, lav worth wotil I never 
have been appreciated in ihitnestic government I very hour, abroad ar J at 
home, IS now illustrating the truth of his princlpfes lie wav firmer If a J- 
niircd bv a parts in IngUnd as the cinmi ofanstccraKc rl-hts, heh nnw 
lookcil back 10 bv the nation ns the last ftea It ancrler of general frmfom 
his doctrines wire formcrl) prevalent clucfiy among the great an I ifeaf 
fluent thev are now embraced by the generous, the thouglitfu . the unpre- 
judiced of eiery rani, by all who reganl events with ihe eve of 


(i)s««aj{>.xu •<oav!k«rtiUVitM6*« 
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historic inquiry, or are attached to liberty as the birthright olis^gpec^^eg 
race, not the means of elevating a party to absolute power. To Mjctic warn- 
wenow turn as to a voice issuingfrom the tomb, fraught with prop_ colours of 
ings of future disaster. It. is contrast which gives brightness to tb^g^^g 
history ; it is experience which brings conviction to the cold 
litical Avisdom. Jlany and eloquent have been the eulogiums pro\ furnished 
Mr. Pitt’s memory : but all panegyrics are lifeless compared to ibf 
by Earl Grey’s Adminislralioii , , . , . jlo a signal 

foreign Avnlers of every description liaA’e fallen ii' 'pj^cYall 
roroign mistake in estimating the policy of this great statesmat,' i,;. _ ' 

his dcsisns. represent him as governed by an ardent desire to cicv.'qj^ ^g 

country — the mortal enemy, on that account, of the French natf„ confusion 
influenced through life by a Machiavelian desire to promote th\j , engross 
and misery of the continent, in order that England migiit tberf^ 
the commerce of the Avorld. There never was a more erroneous ofg ijostilc to 
the first ten years of bis political life, Mr. Pitt Avas not only noAYaj^.Qj^^j^.jgj,gjg^ 
France, but its steadfast friend. So far from being actuated by a cjjj, Sjjijjtjps 
jealousy of that country, he had embraced the generous maxim of L ^ 
philosophy, that the prosperity of OA^ery state is mainly depenc^pjiggij 
prosperity of those which surround it (i). Had he been infl^^ adhered 
the malevolent designs Avhich they suppose, he Avould not haA'.j-ygg. 
to a strict neutrality when France Avas pierced to the heart in ^ g^j^dard 
before the revolutionary levies were completed, have raised thi.g^.^ It.AA’as 
to avenge the interference of its Government in the American Aig 
not against France, but Jicpublican France, that his hostility Ava, (jj-eatjed- 
it AVas not French Avarfare, but French propagandism which be j^yggjg q’ 
and his efforts would have heen equally persevering to insist ^j j^g 
Austria by the aid of the Gallic legions, if these insidious prin 
emanated from their states. f Pitt’s 

Ills errors. If, from the contemplation of the general principles o^j-gg 'which 
Government, Ave turn to the consideration of the particular measi^j opinion, 
he often embraced j we shall find much more room for difference c^gj^g 
Unequalled in~the ability with which he overcame the jcalotjjgjtQyg 
awakened the activity of Cabinets, he was by no means equally fe 


(i) In tlie (Irbale on tbc Treaty of Commerce 
with France, on February 12, 1787, Mr. Fox said, 
"France is ihe natural cnemj' of Great Britain'; and 
slie no^Y wishes, by entering into a commcrtinl 
treaty with us, to tic up our bands and prevent us 
from engaginsr in alliances with other pouers. AH 
the most "lorious period^ of our hi«^tory have been 
when in hostility, all the most disgraceful uhen in 
alliance with that power. It is the disgrace of the 
Tories that they have interfered to slop these glo- 
rious successes. This country should never, on 
any account, enter into too close an alliance with 
France ; the true situation is the bulwark of the 
oppressed whom that ambitious power has at- 
l.<cked.” 

“The honourable gentleman has said,’* observvd 
Mr Pill, “ that France is the natural enemy of 
England ; I repudmlc the .sentiment, J sec no rea- 
son nb.itcver why two great and powerful nations 
should always be in a state of IiosUIily merely be- 
cause ibey arc neighbours; on the contrary, 1 think 
their prosperity is mutually dependent on each 
other, and as a British subject, not dess than a 
cjtizen of the world, I entertain the sincercst wish 
for the prosperity and happiness of that great 
country . To suppose tliat one nation is unalterably 


and childish ; 

the enemy of another nation is weak cc of iifltions, 
having lio foundation in the experiennan societies, 
it is a libel on the cnnstilulion of l.un'cal malice in 
and supposing the existence of diabolsl. xxvb 392, 
the original frame of man.** {Park llbly uttered in 
402* ] Kor wen these sentiments inert into effect in 
the heat of debate; they were Carriedneasure; and 
every grc.il and important Icgisl.itive il writers rc* 
this statesman, whom the Conti ncmlaiy of Prance, 
Ijrcsent as the eternal invctciatc cnenn ihat coun- 
concluded a commercial treaty betwcoliiy far sur- 
tiy' and Great Britain, wirich in lihenthc warmest 
pa«-scs any thing ever proposed by tipulated “a 
modern advocates of free Ir.idc. It sy of naviga- 
rccrnrocal and entirely perfect libert.wts of each 
tiOii and commerce bclwccJi the subj be wines 
parly in all the kingdoms of Europe /'on the same 
of France were to obtain admission ly on paying 
terms as those of Porlngnl ; Ihejr brand same terms 
a duty of 7i» a gallon; ihcir ml on the ibeir liard- 
as lb, It of the most favoured nation;^ ad valorem 
-ware, cutlery, and iron 'v^ork on A 4utnpn^opiniou 
of 10* per cent! So wide is tbc corntiT ^ n the 
of the principles of stalesiF^v-- '50, 

truth I— Me 
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the warlike measures wliicU lie recommended for their ad oplion. XapoVon 
hasobsened, that he had no turn for miiitarj combinations (1), and a rctro- 
«nPrt of the campaigns i^hich he had a share in directing^ muslt ^itbcrcry 
‘ ■ ' ' _ ■ ■ ‘ By not engaging England 

. ' ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ * operatjonsalmost enlirdf 

to the Continental armies pul mroouou ny Lun^h subsidies, he prolonged 
the svar for an indefinite period, and ultimalelj brmiglit upon the country 
losses and expenses much greater than 'would hare resulted from a more 
MSorous policyin the commencement, Bj directing the national strength 
chiefly to colonial acquisitions, he succeeded, indeed, ultimatclj in resting 
from the encmj all their maritime possessions, and raising t/ie commercial 
prosperity of the country to the very highest pitch; but this was done at the 
cost of a war of twehe years’ duration, and an addition of al)o\c three 
hundred millions to the national debt; whereas, by the sigorous application 
of a comparatneiy inconsiderable English force to the heart of the enemy’s 
r . .!,« nr when thcir resources were failing, before the arrival 



if concentrated upon iltc decisive puiiu, \tuui.. ..,.1 . 
years the triumphs of Toulouse and y\aterloo. Injustice to tlic Rntish states- 
man, howeier, it must be obsened, that at that period eighty years of re- 
pose, and llic disastrous results of the American war, bad weakened the 
military spirit of the nation and dimmed the recollections of its ancient re- 
nown ; and that noonc deemed it capable of those vast and pcrscicnng efforts 
on land, winch at length brought the contest to a glorious termination. 

or »i eiv flip Republicans, to raise statues to 

F*rrr 

In E itUuJ , 

of Him ' 

Ion? as taxes are paid by the Rrilisti ptopic ii, , 

f* ; ■ '* ( was iiiiaioidiblc, and, from 

- ■ ' ■ ' . ' . a pa We of adjustment, those 

• ' . ■ ■ . ! I ■ ■ -d as tbesahage paid for the 

safety of the empire, and arc no mote tl*,..,,,. able on his memory than the 
losses sustained during a gale arc on the skilful pilot wholias wcaihrrrtl the 
storm. The real point for consideration is, whether these va«l cipemes were 

not unnecessarily ’ "" er-caut}oi;s, and iherrfore 

nrolractcd systen 


mlmiUon in tlic interest m IhL » 
mate payment of above a third more 


Ilian tt CTcrreceimi. 


(,) u» « * aTi 
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Funeral Mf. Pilt’s cloquencG and talents for debate were of the very highest 
pard to*i.is order, his command of financial details unbounded, and his power 
memory. Qf bringing a vast variety of detached facts or transactions to bear 
on one general argument — the noblest effort of oratory, unequalled in modern 
times. Many of his speeches, delivered extempore during the heat of debate, 
will bear a comparison with the most finished specimens of written Greek or 
Roman eloquence. In private life his conduct was irreproachable; concen- 
trated bn national objects, he had none of the usual passions or weaknesses of 
the great; his manners were reserved and austere ; his companions, in gene- 
ral, men inferior in years and capacity to himself; he had many admirers — 
few friends. Superior to the vulgar desire for wealth, he was careless, though 
addicted to no expenses, of his private fortune ; and the man who had so long 
held the treasury of Europe and the Indies was indebted to' the gratitude of 
the nation for a vote of forty thousand pounds to pay the debts which he 
owed at the time of his death. In this., vote, Mr. Fox cheerfully and honou- 
rably concurred, but he resisted the motion for a monument at the public 
expense to his memory, upon the ground that, however splendid his abili- 
ties, or praiseworthy his integrity had been, the principles of his conduct were 
not such as to entitle him to the character of “an excellent statesman (1).” 
The monument which the House of Commons, by a great majority, voted, 
was placed above his grave in AVestminster Abbey, already illustrated by the 
ashes of loo many of the great and good in English history ; but the historian 
who surveys the situation of the British empire at the close of the contest, 
which he so nobly maintained, and recollects that the liberty of mankind was 
dependent on its success, will award him a wider mausoleum, and inscribe 
on his grave the well-known words, “ Si monumentum quaeris circumspice.” 


(1) P.irl. Dcl>. vi, .12, G2, 71, 138. 

** When I seen miiiislcr/* said Mr. Fox, **ay1io 
been in office above twenty years, with the full 
conimnnd of j»Iaccs and public money, ^vilh&uL any 
peculiar exlravaRanccJor waste, except v^hat might 
be cxpcrti'd from the multiplicity of duties to 
x\]iicb bis attention was directed, exerting his in- 
iluence neither to enrich himself nor those with 
whom he is connected, it is impossible not to con- 
clude that lie has acted with a high degree of inte- 


grity and moderation. In the course of his long 
administration, the only office 'which he took to 
himself was the Wardenship of the Cinque Ports. 
Put I cannot roucur in a motion for funeral lio- 
nours upon Mr. Pitt as an ‘excellent slalcsinan,* 
Public honours arc matters of the highest impor- 
tance, and wc must not in such cases yield our 
consent if it is opposed by a sense of public duty." 
— part, Debm vh 01; 02. 
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THK BBlTlsn miSCIS, AMD MS, TITT’s STSTXU Of THAltaAL FOUCT, 

AKGWIEAT, 


Income Tax— DeUiIs oT Mr I'lU a plan on ibe subject— Dl'JrcUona uri;r<t s^alnat it— It is 
«<lople<l bj Parliament— Ad raniapcs of the new ijstetn-JIr. PiJt i permanent Taxes wree 
sll In itie Ihiiirct form— Tbeir sdranU^e—irgumrftla In farour of lodirccl Taiatloo— 
Jleply to the oljectlons a;ainst iticm- Cates In wbleh Indirect Taxes, b»(o; rterstiTr, fcfr* 
come direct burdens on production— General character of Mr, PiU a I Inancul Meatoret i 
Ibeirprandeur and foretisbl— Their errors— Undue extent to which be eanieJ tbe fondtojs 
bjsiem— M,?JTUIy me of th^ military forces of 1 n;hnd— |n]udicioi>* system of borrooioj 
In the three per eents-Ils effecl In prerenCinjt the reduction offflfcre«fhffjor<Tnmc<rfW 
Ibe reiorti of peace— Temporary dlmmuiion of Inicresi with which li wataueml'il was n* 
adequate compensation for these exits-InMr Pttts »|ew, ho«eser,iheSi«knijhttoiwJS 

. •^^,.1, r,i^«K !>.. uf Miry 

• ■ ■ I^ols 

I . .... ante 

. . • > . ■ leof 

. ■ . t»* 


still wore Impel the 1 rtiUb riee to we ^e* i« o« w, 

i*n»Ts.eeo Ir xioulilbc lolitUc purpo^f tbatllif misMy drama of the 1 rcoeb 
yJr*^**^ UctoluUonary y\ars via» rccordM Iti hitiorj, M lit'* mata ijtirz of 
all ibc European cIToris, the Cmtisu li'«i''Cts,yitre not fully fapUlacJ. « 
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V. — /trjft. fo*5thNo- 


„k;«m ftf comnlaiui lu lui- ^he three 

.-! ■ ■ ■ lan double that enjoyed by 

! ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ ■ . death of Charles H -^as 


« 1 »r. St i<t rr- 


Uisat the present ^ . Ilo^.e^c^, ^^ere destined to ne ex- 

P,rn,.n*M. Tbcsc mconsiderdblc A_ j character, upon the accession 

tr«»J^^changedforothersofavery di^ The intimate connection 

House ofBrunswick to the tnron^ ^ ipplons; ^^ars m 

■ burden- 

* ■ , . ^e people 

it\\asthe 

* i ' ■ . ; c national 

. ■ ■ : ■ ■ . ■ ■ .■ doubled: 

' i ■ ■ I . , ■ lion made 

‘S 


and 

‘S, 

id 


and maintaining LUO iuuu... 


ipnt on posterity (4). _ _ 


drbt ■ TVimwiin-b ».«.;* p- 

1 l.n, " MT^ name, “ *il Ae people 

fM \ «« It 1 $ seldom , * - nvppiimcnt , be - 

lt.oS by locate, mun 

■ ' ' ■ ' ■ ”tt W 

, ■ ■ " 1 ly ii« 

icdcd 

lo-y ““ * 




I ^ ro'i pmmcntjimmcdialc- 

of borrowing on ibc 
■ nporary unanimity 

about, various hcart- 

.c character of tho eaetol.w dor.PS 

" 1„ 32.000 iWa 

8.000 000 
7,600 000 
10.01 J.o«« 


that penott 

Land las, . • ‘ ^ 

Tonnage and poundage, . 

Sale of chnteh 1 J deaw 

Ollier lesser, ^ * 

ToUl. • 

— Piasia, 139. HO 

, . . t.l.51T.01t 

113, 05^ 

. • • ' ■ ' , SOT.ISO 

umss.th 


I.OOOOOO 
3 567,000 

to 074 000 
rTewsiAiw 




(4) PetiTtn 59i*0» 
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I by so great an 

. *'■ in the 
■. 5 ' le fatal 


Siaie; me loans coniuciLu ■ ' 

no less tha * - n 

■ • *' I 

of (tie " * . ■ . ■ 

MeTJt" mind was immediately tin iieu lu t. ^ i, ' 

*bc means of eTtncatmg the nation from the embarrassments, 
* « to ordinary obsmers inesincable, in which it had been in- 
volved by the improvident expenditure of preceding j ears It was evident, 
from a retrospect of history, that no sensible impression bad been made on 
the debt by any efforts of preceding limes; that though a sinking fund bad 
long existed in name, yet its operations had been very inconsiderable; and 
(hat all the economy of the tong periods of peace whicti had inicricncd since 
the Revoluljon, bad done btl!e more than discharge a tenth of the burdens 
contracted in the pxevioas years of hostility The interest of the debt absorbed 


(() 2IS 

T»bt« UtaJ (2) rte folJowioff 
trains Ki public reveaae gad 


t^blc cabibiU ^ 
grotrtli a 


t)tb( 

L Cdl 353 
J 5 » 73 S 139 


D«lrt ft OiepMte of Amiras, 1 »‘ F*bru*rf, itOl, . . 
Increase dating lie Mcond erar, 

©ebl otiJjp peace of P«is, IrtlebmsfJ.ltlS. . ' • 

©rerre JO Siorc (be pMcCv » * 

Pc it o I Slh Jen urj, 1 J32 . 

~Muses« antPsessss reiln.lO t^i lS3 Sil 


{ UTSJfHffJ 
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not only the public and this House, but oiber nations arc intent upon 
it , for upon Its deliberations, by the success or failure of n hat is now pro- 
posed, our rank mil be decided among the powers of Europe To behold tins 
country, ^Nben just emerging from a most unfortunate 'war, 'wlucb had added 
such an accumulation to sums before immense, that U 'was tlie belief of sur- 
ro "■ -If • i . . 

in 

inanenipian me means oi reiieimg iisell Irom all its encumbrances, must 
gi\csucban idea of our resources as •will asiotnsh ilie nations around ns, and 
enable us to regain that pre eminence to •which on many accounts we arc so 
justl) entitled The propriety and cien necessity of adopting apian for tins 
purpose is now universally allowed, audit is also admitted that immediate 
steps ought to be taken on the subject It is well known how strongly my 
feelings haie been engaged, not only by the duties of my situation, but the 
consideration of my own persona! reputation, which is deeply committed in 
the question, to exert every nerve, to arm every vigilance, to concentrate my 
■ “ ‘ ' ’ which alone we can have a prospect of 

wc ourselves have felt the want of, an 
I lal debt To accomphsh this is the first 

wish of my heart, and it would be my proudest hope to have my name in- 
scribed on a pillar to be erected m honour of the man who did his country the 
essential service of reducing the national debt (1) 

TO.-Bcof'ihe pursuance of these designs, Mr Pitt proposed that a million 
iinkins yearly — composed partly of sav mgs efTcctcd in various branches of 

the public service, to the amount of L ntid partly of new 

t'^Volu taxes, to the amount of L f 00, 000 — should be granted to his Ma 
jesty, to be vested m commissioners chosen from the highest functionaries m 
the realm, that the payments to tlicm sho *- *»’•»' 

the whole sumsthus drawn should be by ■ 

stock, to stand in the name of the commi , 

■were to be periodically applied to the farther purchase of stock, to stand 
and have its dividends invested in the same manner In this wav , by setting 
apart a million annually, and religiously applying its interest to the purchase 
^fsi'Seky «/ iiic piss naj hecssss ihs fuis^rc stcamala- 

tions would spring, not from any additional burdens imposed on the people, 
Imt the dividends on the stock thus bought up from individuals, and vested 
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in the public trustees. The powers .of compound interest were thus brought 
round from the side of the creditor to that of the debtor — ^from the fundhold- 
ers to the nation ; and the national debt was eaten in. upon by an accumu- 
lating fund, which, increasing iii a geometrical progression, would, to a cer-. 
tainty, atno distant period, effect its total extinction (1). “If this million,” 
said Mr. Pitt, “ to be so applied, is to be laid out, Avith its growing interest, 
it will amount to a very great sum in a period that is not very long in the 
life of an individual, and but an hour in the existence of a great nation; and 
this will diminish the debt of this country so much, as to prevent the exi- 
gencies of war from raising it to the enormous height it has hitherto done. 
In the period of twenty-eight years, the sum ofa million, annually improved, 
would amount to four millions per annum. But care must be taken that this 
sum be not broken in upon. This has hitherto been the bane of this country ; 
for if the original sinking fund had been properly preserved, it can easily 
be proved, that our debts at this moment Avould not have been very bur- 
densome ; but this, hitherto, has been found impracticable, because the mi- 
nister has uniformly, when it suited his conveniency, gotten hold of this 
sum, which ought to have been regarded as most sacred. To prevent this, I 
propose that this sum be, vested in certain dignified commissioners, to be by 
them applied quarterly to, buy. up stock; by which means no considerable 
sum will ever be open to spoliation, and the fund will go on, without inter- 
ruption. Long and very long, has the country struggled under its heavy load, 
without any prospect of being relieved ; but it may now look forward to 
the object upon which the existence of the country depends.- A minister 
could never have the confidence to come down to the House, and propose the 
repeal of so beneficial a law — of one so directly tending to relieve the people 
from their burdens. The essence of the plan consists in the fund being inva- 
riably applied in diminution of the debt ; it must for ever be kept sacred, and 
especially so in lime of war. To suffer the fund at any time, or on any pre- 
tence,' to be diverted from its proper object, would be to ruin, defeat, and 
overturn the whole plan (2). , , 


(l) Tlic following tabic will exemplify tlie 
growlli of capital wben its interest, at the rate of 
5 percent, is steadily applied to the increase of the 
principal. Suppose that I.. 20, 000, 000 is borrowed; 
and that, instead of providing by taxes for the in- 
terest merely of this large sum, provision is made 
for 1j. 1,200* 000 yearly, leaving the surplus of 
L.200,000 lo be annually applied in ibe purebasc of 
a certain portion of the * stock, by t omiuissioiiers, 
for the reduction of the principal, the dividends on 
the stock so purchased, being annually and pro- 
gressively employed in tlie same manner. The pro- 
gressive growth in ten years will stand as follows ; 


First year’s surplus, . 

L.200.000 

Second, 

210,000 

Third,. 

220,500 

Fourth, . , . . , 

231,2.50 

Fifth, 

212.502 

Sixth, . .... 

253.078 

Seventh, .... 

265,654 

Eighth, 

27S.28G 

Ninth, 

292,114 

Tenth, . . . . • 

. 306,001 


L.2,500,105 

The %\ondcrful rale at 'uliicli tins fund increases 
must be obvious to every observer, and it is worthy 
of f’iperial notice, tbaltbis rapid advance is gained 
witlioul imposing one farthing additional upon the 
rnunlry, by the mere force of an annual fund, stea- 
dily apjdied year ,’ifler year, with all its fruits, to 
the reduction of the prittcipal debt. 


(2) Pari. Hist. xxvi. 1309, 1322. 

The speech delivered by I\Ir, Pitt on this occa- 
sion, which went over the whole details ofoiir fi- 
nancial system, is one of the most luminouj of his 
whole Parliamentary career. An inliinatc friend of 
his has recorded, 'I hat having passed the morning 
of this most important day in providing and ex- 
amining the calculations and resolutions for the 
evening, ho said he would take a walk to arrange in 
his mind what was to be said in the House in the 
evening. Ilis walk did not last above a quarter of 
an hour, and when be came back be said be be- 
lieved he was prepared. lie ibcn^ dressed, and de- 
sired bis dinner to be sent up ; but bewaring that Iiis 
sister, and another lady residing with her in the 
family, were going to dine with him at the same 
early hour, he desired that they might dme toge- 
ther. Having passed nearly an hour with those la- 
dies, and several friends who ended on their way to 
the House, talking with Iiis usual liveliness and 
gaiety, as iMic had nothing on lii^s mind, he Ihcii 
,vcnt im«-edialcly to tl.c House of Commons and 
made tl.at elaborate and far extended speed., as 
Mr. Fox called it, svilboul one o.nission or error, 
i'ce No. V. WiLUi'i Pitt. nheUomr s Maga:me, 
xxxvi 852; a series of papers on the character of 
this illustrious man, by one of the ablest writers of 
the arc, containing by far the best nccounl of his 
policy and character extant in any hiuguagc. 
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•ttpport Spin Itne dangers to TV men tne ' ' ■ '■ exposed, 

amidst the necessities or \Yeakncss of future administrations. ‘“Koman,’* 
said he,' “ in 1 pr^r been, a greater friend to the prin- 

cjDleofasin' '■ '• i 


■ ' lu.. ' * ! . I 

I ate narts of the plan. Formerly, the 

* ♦ V • > 

puiliuil!), av Milieu {lunuus, UUUtl LIjui. .ijj.v , ■ ' ' . ■ • . 

Parliament, stood bound to individuals, the pledge an as hold as sacriu as 
to pay the interest of (he national debt at present} whereas, under the new 
f- ' interests were concerned, nothing nould pre- 

' . ■ ■ ■ »r» the Ilonsc 


political life. I 

i (he 


jwi/nenl# 

lowborn', 




bbc service. What ^soulu j.iv-.v ■ ; f 

tion? of nas it at ivll hkcly that, under the etigency of me ■, ■ y 
would not immediately agree to it, when so much money could so easily be 
got at, and when they could so readily save themselves from the odious 
r"'* «»'nipasant task of imposing new taxes on themselves and their consti- 
• ' ' . • f- _ I ft,), |j,px!e ercal menl when it is reeol- 


has now proved tiw by sLCii. ■ . . . • ' ' . ■ *, 

in a period of tima smaller than the most ardent iiiiagina,*«.. ' e 
supposed, a debt double the amount of that which he estimated as so great 
an oil; and with how much accuracy the other pointed out the vulner- 
able point in its composition, and predicted the cause, springing from the 
necessities or weakness of future administrations, which would ultimately 
prove Its rum ! 

The bill passed both Houses without a dissentient voice; and, on the 
M»j »e,,,s6 arnh May, tlie King gav c it the royal assent in person, to mark his 
strongsens ' ■ -‘r''‘P'"Tnpasurc. 

» • • m M m * ^ 

f/K* Ifffi#- ■ , 

« . - . . - - - ■ ' • * - . -0 
. ' . ■ * • - ' ' ' ' * j : 'ic 

■ . . .' ■ ■ ■ ■ .“lilted 

• ; > . ; : ■■ ■ 'com- 
pound interest, uul tku c, ■ ' ' . ' • ' . .dered 

illusory all danger of the debt being too rapidly rcuiac.i', I * addi- 

({/vn to the system unavoidable to meet the new and overwheJming obliga- 
I ■ r Some expedient, therefore, was necessary 

. • . - ’ .n.llr «M,'n 
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sinking fund, compared with the debt now existing. If our system' stops 
there, the country will remain exposed to the possibility of being again in- 
volved in those embarrassments which we have in our own time severely 
experienced, and which apparently brought us to the verge of bankruptcy 
and ruin. To guard against such dangers hereafter; we should enact that, 
whenever any loan shall take place in future, unless it be raised on annui- 
ties, which will terminate in a moderate number of years, there should of 
course be issued out of the consolidated fund (d), to the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, an additional sum, sufficient to discharge 
the capital of such loan in the same period as the sinking fund, after reaching 
its largest amount, will discharge what will then remain of the present debt. 
To do this, one hundredth part of the capital borrowed would be sufficient 
to be raised from the country on such emergencies; for instance, supposing ’ 
it were necessary to raise by loan ten millions, L.d 00,000 should be raised in 
addition to the existing funds appropriated to the redemption of the debt, 
in order to relieve the country w'itbin a given time of this additional burden. 
In addition to this, I propose that t.200,000 a-year additional should, from 
this time forward, be regularly granted out of the ordinary I'evenue of the 
country to the sinldng fund.” Mr. Fox stated, “ that he had ever maintained 
the necessity of establishing a fund for reducing the national debt (2), and 
that as strongly when on the Ministerial as the Opposition benches. He had 
not the power to promote it as effectually as Mr. Pitt, but he wished it as 
warmly.” In pursuance of the united opinion of these great men, it was 
enacted by the'statute passed on the occasion, “ that whenever in future any 
sums should be raised by loans on perpetual redeemable annuities, a sum 
equal to one per cent on the stock created by such loan should be issued out 
of the produce of the consolidated fund quarterly, to be placed to the account 
of the commissioners (oj.” Every additional loan “was thus compelled to 
draw after itself, as a necessary consequence, a fresh burden, by the annual 
payment of which the extinction of the principal might to a certainty in little 
more than forty years be expected. 

imrodS'ed" U^^der this system the whole loans were contracted, and the 
"'’“"m'ln sinking fund was managed till 1802; and as immense sums were 
i8oj"’ borrowed during that period, the growth of the sinldng fund was 
far more rapid than had been oiiginally contemplated. In that year an al- 
Apriii4. isoz-teration of some importance was made, not indeed by Mr. Pi tt, but 
by Mr. Addington, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his consent and 
approbation. “ The capital of the debt,” said he, “ is now L.488,000,000; 
its interest, including the charges of the sinking fund, L.25,000,000 : it is 
impossible to contemplate either the one or the other, without the utmost 
anxiety. What I now propose is, that the limitation which was formerly 
provided against the accumulation of the original sinking fund should be 
removed; and that both that original fund and the subsequent one, created 
by the act of 1792, should be allowed to accumulate till they have discharged 
the whole debt.” This proposition was unanimously agreed to : it being 
enacted, “ that this fund should accumulate till the whole existing redeem- 
able annuities should be paid off.” By this act, the original sinking fund of 
L.1 ,000,000, with the L.200,000 subsequently granted, and the one per cent 


(l) The consolltlatea fuitd \vas a certain portion ahove the charges fixed on them, tvas annually ap- 
of the ordinary taxes, rvliicli were amassed together propriated during war auimig the tiays and means 

and devoted to certain axed objects of national ex- to the current war expenditure. 

pciuUture. The surplus of this fund, as it was (2) Pari. Hist. xxix. 10,^0. 1058. 
called, or the excess of those hrauches of revenue (3) 32 Geo. Ill* c, 69. 
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on all tlie subseqnent loins, iierc combined into one consolidated fand, to 
be applied conlinuillj , at compound interest, till the nhole debt then exist- 
ing nas paid off, which it was calculated would be m fortj-fivc >ears(J) ” 
Under these three acts of 1786, f702, and 1802, the sinking fund continued 
to he administered with exemplary fidelity, not only during Jlr PtlCs life, 
huf after Ins death, fid lSfo,when a total change m the system took place, 
\>hich eventually led to tls rum, and has, to all appearance, rendered the 
financial state of the country almost desperate To obtain a clear view of 
the practical effects of Sir Pitts system, it isnec^sar} to anticipate sotne^ 
■what (he march of events, and give a summary of the operation of the sink- 
ing "fund winch he established down to the period when it was abandoned by 
ins more embirrassed and less provident successors ’ 
lomnense Pfom llic accouHts laid bcfoTe Parliament, it appears that the 
ue”.' nkh. Sinking fund of a million winch Mr Put established in 178G, had 
i<in<] increased, by accumulation it compound interest, and the last 
additions drawn from the one per cent on all subseijucnt loans, to the enor- 
mous sum of fifteen millions and a^hnlf yearly m 1813^ while the debts which 
jthad discharged during that period amounted to no less than L 238,231,000 
I - *icrcas 

* ' four 

,ihca- 

lion of the sum al compovnA interest nf fire per cent Jhe subse/juent 
1, 200,000 a-year granted certainly accelerated in a certain degree the rate of 
Its advance, hut the true cause of the extraordinary and unexpected rapi- 
dity of Us increaseis to he found m the last accumulation which the one 
per cent on subsequent loans produced This distinctly appears from the 
table complied hclow , show mg the sums paid off by the sinking fund m every 
year from 1780 tb 1813 the loans contracted during that period— the stock 
redeemed by the commissioners, and the proportion of each loan paid to 
them for behoof of the public debt It thence appears how rapidly and 
suddenly the sinking fund rose,VUh the immense sums borrowedat diffe- 
rent periods during the war and when it is recollected that the loans con- 
tracted from 1702 to 1815 were I 383,000,000, it will not appear surprising, 
that even the small sum of one per cent on cieh, regularly issued to the na- 
tional debt commissioners, should hai e led to this extraordinary and im- 
looked for accumulation (2) 

Jf js thi^ subsvtincnt addition of one percent on all Joans contracted 
Since the institution of the sinking fund which Ins been at once 
ihecauscofUscxtnordmary increase and subsequent ruirr 11 bite 
the nation m general were entirely satisfied with Mr Pitts financial stitc- 
tuents, and, delighted wuU the rapid growth of the sinking fund, nc\cr 
evimmed whether the funds for us prodigious extension were provided by 
the fictilions supply of loans, or the solid growth of the rcicnue iboic the 
wxpewdvtwre, a few more sagacious obsorx ers began to inquire into the solidity 
of the whole system, and mistaking its pisi operation, winch bad been almost 
entirely during war, for us permanent character, loudly proclaimed that it 
wasfoumlcd cntircU on a delusion that a great proportion of (be sums winch 
It paid off had been raised In loans that, al all eicnls, a much larger sum 
than the amount of the debt annually redeemed, bad I cen annually borrownl 
since the commencement of the wir thatu waslmpos iblc tint a nation, any 


fi) i»ri n »i Mxt S90 Sir* SVa « 

I 00m for «.» P wlun 0 « of U e >»i onil t>»U in pto^wn so o' 
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more than an individual, could discharge its debts by mere financial opera- 
tions, and that- the only way of really getting quit of encumbrances was by 
bringing the expenditure permanently under the income (1), 

General Tliese doctrines soon spread among a considerable 'part of the 
tS'e-" thinking portion of the nation *, hut they made little general im- 
lusion. pression till the return of peace had diverted into different channels 
the attention of the people, formerly concentrated on the career of Napoleons 
and democratic ambition, taking advantage of national distress, had begun to 
denounce all that had formerly been done by the patriots who had triumphed 
over its principles. Then they speedily became universal; attacks on the 
sinking fund were rapidly diffused and generally credited — the delusion of 
Mr. Pitt’s system — the juggle so long practised on the nation, were in every 
mouth; the meanest political quacks, the most despicable popular dema- 
gogues, ventured to discharge their javelins at the giants of former days ; and 
a system on which the greatest and best of men in the last age had been 
united, in commendation of which Fox had vied with Pitt, and Sheridan with 
Burke, was universally denounced as the most complete and ruinous 
deception that ever had been palmed off by official fraud on the credulity of 
mankind. 

Had these doctrines been confined to the declamation of the hustings, or- 
the abuse of newspapers, they would have furnished the subject only of cu- 
rious speculation on the Avay in which principles, just to a certain extent, 


sioncrs in eveiy year for that period; with the Pari. Pap. 1822,, etc. 145 ; Porter^s i* 

public revenue of the slate for the same time. — 1; CoRQunocn, 292, 294 ; Porter's Progress of the 

Moreau's Tables,* Pebrer's Tables, 153, 154, 24G ; Nation, ii. 296. 


(Table showing the progressive growth of the sinking funil.) 


Years. 

finking 

Fund. 

Stock 
Redeemed 
by Sinking 
Fund, 

Loans 

contracted. 

Proportion 
of Loan paid 
to Sinking 
Fund. 

Expenditure, 
including 
Interest of 
' Debt, 
Funded and 
Unfunded, 
and Sinking 
Fund. 

Total charge 
of Debt, 
including 
Sinking 
Fund. 

Revenue. 


L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. • 

L. 

1792 

1,458,504 

' 1,507.100 



16,179,347 

9,437,862 

16,382,435 

1793 

1,534,970 

1,962,650 

4,500,000 


17,43i.767 

9.890,904 

17,674,395 

1794 

1.630,615 

2,174.405 

12,907,451 

1,630,615 

22,754,366 

10,715,941 

17,440,809 

1795 

1,672,000 

2,804,945 

42,090,646 

1,872,200 

29,305,477 

11,081,159 

17,374.890 j 

1796 

2,143,596 

3,083,455 

42.736,199 

2,143,595 

39,751,091 

12,345.987 

Jl8,2i3.876 1 

1797 

2.639,724 

4,390,670 

14,620,000 

2.639,724 

40,791,533 

13,683,129 

18,068.925 1 

1798 

3.369,218 

6,716.153 

18,000,000 

3,361,752 

50,739.857 

16,405,402 

20.518»780 

1799 

4,294,325 

7,858.109 

12.500.000 

3,984,252 

51.241,798 

20,108,885 

23.607.945 

1800 

4.649,871 ' 

7,221,338 

18,500.000 

4,288,208. 

59,296.081 

21 572,867 

29,604.008 

1801 

4,767,992 , 

7,315,002 

34,410,000 

4.620,479 

61,617,988 

21,661 029 

28,085,829 

1802 

5,310,511 

8.091,454 

23,000 000 

5.117,723 

73,072,468 ' 

23,808,895 

28,221,183 

1803 

5,922,979 

7,733,421 

10,000.000 

5,685,542 

62.373,480 

25,436,894 

38,401,738 

1804 

6,287.940 

10,527,243 

10.000.000 

6,018,179 

54.912,890 

25,066.212 ; 

49,335,978 

1805 

6.851,200 

11,395,692 

21,526,699 

6.521,394 

67.619.475 

26,669,646 

49,652.471 

1806 

7,615,167 

12,234,064 

18,000.000 

7,181.482 

76,056,796 

28.963,702 

53,698. 12 i 

. 1 1807 

8,323.329 

12,807,070 

12,500,000 

7,829,588 

75.154,548 

30,336.859 I 

58,902,291 

I IBOS 

9.479.1G5 

14,171,407 

12.000,000 

8,908.673 ' 

78,369.689 

32,052,537 i 

61,524.113 

1 1809 

10,188,607 

13,965.824 

19,532,000 

9,555,853 

76,566,013 

32,781,592 

63,042,746 

lluul 

10 901,451 

14,352.771 

16,311,000 

10,170,104 

76,86.5,5 is 

33,986,. 23 

66,029,349 

i 1811 

11,660,601 

I5.659.19i 

24.000,000 

10,813,016 

83,735,223 

35,248.933 

6i.427.37l 

1812 

12,502.860 

18.147,245 

27,871,325 

11,543,881 

88,757,32 i 

36,388 790 

03.327,432 

1813 

13,483,160 

21.108,442 

58.763.100 

12,439.631 

105.943,727 ; 

38,413,147 

63,211,422 

18M 

15.379,262 

24,120,807 

18,500,000 

14.181.006 

106.832,260 i 

41,755.235 

70,926,215 

1 1815 

14 120,963 

19,149.684 

45,135.589 

12,718.231 

92,280.180 ■ 

42,902,430 | 

i 72,131.214 

1816 

13,452.690 

20,280,098 

3,000,000 

11,962,051 

65,169,771 1 

43,902,999 j 
. 1 

i 02,261,540 


(l) tinmiilon on the sinking fund, and others. 
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5? mor’J truths, undeniable as they xyere originally stated, became pern 

J.T.CoimTi®**’ ^"'P^o^ed as an engine for the purposes 

nufbab. 01 faction or ambition But unhappily the evil ^oon assumed a 
tnltipa Wltli much more serious complexion the prevailing ideas spread to the 
error legislature, and the statesmen who succeeded to the government, 
imbued partly with the declamation of the period, influenced partly by the 
desire of gaming a temporary popularity by the reduction of the public 
Burdens, without any regard to the interests of future times, went on borrow^ 
mg or abstracting from the sinking fund till it was totally extinguished during 
the great convulsion of 1832, and the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt issued an official intimation that their purchases for the public 
vtttnaten sorvice hail altogether ceased The principle acted upon since that 
tiw* nfcioff time has been to apply to the reduction of debt no more than the 
fund. annual surplus of the national income above its expenditure, and 
as that surplus, under the present democratic system, can never be expected 
to be considerable, Mr. Pitt's sinking fund may now, to all practical purposes, 

» a r n I rj I 

' ' • / 
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But it is only by allcndmg to ihc dissolution of Mr. Pitt’s system, and the 
effccls by which that change has been, and must he attended, that the incal- 
culable importance of his (inancial measures can he appreciated, or the wis- 
dom discerned Avhich, so far as human wisdom could, had guarded against 
the evils which must, in their ultimate consequences, dissolve the British 
empire. 

Comparison -It is 'perfectly true, as Mr. Hamilton and the opponents of the 
menu sinking fund have argued, that neither national nor individual 
thes'fMn- fortunes can he mended by mere financial operations, by horrow- 
fumi. ° jng Avilh one hand, while you pay ofl’with another; and unques- 
tionably ilr. Pill never imagined that if the nation was paying off ten mil- 
lions a-ycar, and borrowing twenty, it was making any. progress in the dis- 
charge of its debt. In this view, it is of no moment to inquire what proportion 
of the debt annually contracted was applied to the sinking fund; because, 
as long as larger sums than that fund was able to discharge were yearly 
borrowed by the n'ation, it is evident that the operation of the system was 
attended with no present benefit to the state; nay, that the cost of its ma- 
chinery was, for the time at least, an addition to its burdens. But all that 
notwithstanding Jlr. Pill’s plan for the redemption of the debt, was not only 
founded on consummate wisdom, but a thorough knowledge of human na- 
ture. lie never looked to the sinking fund as the means of paying ofi the debt 
while loans to a larger amount than it redeemed were contracted every 
year (I) ; he regarded it as a fund which would speedily and certainly effect 
the reduction of the debt in time of peace. And the admirable nature of the 
institution consisted in this, that it provided a system, with all the machi- 
nery requisite. for its complete and efTccllvc operation, which, although 
overshadowed and subdued by the vast contraction of debt during war, 
came instantly into powerful operation the moment its expenditure was ter- 
minated. This was a point of vital importance ; indeed, without it, as expe- 
rience has since proved, all attempts to reduce the debt Avould have proved 
utterly nugatory. Mr. Pitt was perfectly aware of the natural impatience of 
taxation of mankind in general, and the especial desire always fell, that 
w'hen the excitement of war ceased, its expenditure should draw to a termin- 
ation. lie foresaw, therefore, that it would be impossible to get the popular 
representatives at the conclusion of a war to lay on new taxes, and provide 
for a sinking fund to pay off the debt which had been contracted during its 
continuance. The only way, therefore, to secure that inestimable object, was 
to have the whole machinery constructed and in full activity during war, so 


lie clearly (j) Mr. Pitrs speech on the budget, 
saw the ob- 1798 > affonls decisive evidence 
'sincc^u^ed laboured under no delusion 

against Uie suliject of ihe operation of the 

system. sinking fund during war ; hut always 
looked forward to its effects when loans had ceased 
hy the return of peace, as exempli fjdng its true 
character, and alone effecting a real reduction of the 
debt. By means of the sinking fund,” said he, 
** we had advanced far in ll»c reduction of the debt 
previous to the loans necessarily made in the pre- 
sent war, and every year Nvas alteiulcd with such 
accelerated salutary effects os outran the most san- 
guine calculation. Bui having done so, we have j'ct 
larlo go, as things are circumstanced. If the reduc- 
tion of the debt be conBiied to the operations of 
that fund, and the expenses of the war continue to 
impede our plans of economy — wc shall have to go 
far before the operation of that fnndt even during 
peace, can be expected to counteract the effects of the 


war. Yet there are means hy uhich I am confident 
it would he possible, in not man}' years, to restore 
oup resources, and pul tho country in a state equal 
to all exigencies. Kot only do I conceive that the 
principle is wise and the attempt practicable to 
procure large supplies out of the direct taxes from 
the year, hut I conceive that it is equally wise and 
not less practicable to uiakc provision for the 
amount of the debt incurred and funded in the some 
year; and if the necessity of currying on the war 
shal^ entail upon us the necessity of contracting 
nnother dchl, this principle, if duly earned into 
prai ticc, with the assistance of the sinking fund to 
cn-opcrnle, will enable us not to owe more than we 
did at its commcji cement. / cannot indeed tale it 
upon me to say that the war will not stop^ the progress 
of liquidation ; hut if the means I have - * ‘ 
are adopted and resolutely adhered to, 
us at least stationary,— Po;/. i 
1054 . 
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thJit it might be at once brought forward into full and efficient operation 
upon the conclusion of hostilities, without any legislate c act or fresh impo- 
sition whatever, by the mere termination of the contraction of loans 

completely proved the wisdom of these views 
Jdb *'([?« Crippled and mangled as the sinking fund has been by the cnor- 
*fljf dunC mous encroachments made upon it by the admimstratiotis of later 
J times, It has yet done much during the peace to pay off the debt 
amply sufficient to demonstrate the solidity of the prinriplcson 
w hicfi it w as founded In sixteen ^ ears, ev en after these copious rodiiciions, 
it has discharged more than eighty-lwo millions of the debt, besides the ad- 
dition of seven millions made by the bonus of five per cent granted to the 
holders of the five percents, who were reduced to four that it has paid off 
in that time nearly ninety millions ff} It is not a juggle which, m a time so 
short in the bfetime of a nation, and during the greater part of which Great 
Britain was labouring under severe distress m almost all the branches of its 
industry, was able, even on a reduced scale, to effect a reduction so con- 
siderable 

ihtonlj wa, Nor has the experience of the last twenty years been less decisive 
a rjrfwr'oi? absolute necessity of making the provision for the Iiqui- 

Sf ti “drtt dalion of the debt part of a permanent system, to which the na- 
tional faith IS absolutely and unequivocally bound, and wbich depends for 
no part of its e/Bciency upon ihc votes or financia] measures of the year 
Since this ruinous modification of Mr Pitt’s unbending scif-poiscd sjstcm 
was introduced , since the fatal precedent was established of allowing the mi- 
nister to determine, by annual votes, how much of the sinking fund was to 
be applied to the current services of the 5 ear, and bow much reserved for 
Its original and proper destination, the encroachment on the fund has gone 
on continually increasing, till at length it has to all practical purposes swal- 
lowed it entirely up The sinking fund, when thus broken upon, has proved, 
like the chastity of a womau, when once lost, the subject of contmual subse- 
quent violation, till the shadow even of respect for it is gone If such has 
been the fate of tins noble and truly patriotic establishment, even when no 
increased burden was required to keep it in activity, and the temptation 
which proved fatal to Us existence was merely the desire to effect a redoc- 
» ■ . * ’ hopeless 

• I . ■ ■ » te annual 

' ■ minniion 

of its public debt, and how completely dependent thcrcHorc tfic sinkingfund 
was for its very existence upon Mr Pitt’s sj stem of having off its inachincrj 
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Every tlmig, Ihercforc, conspires to deraonstralethat Mr. Put’s systcoi for 
the reduction of the national debt ^\as not only founded on just pnnciplo 
and profound foresight, but an accurate knowledge of human nature, and a 
correct appreciation of the principles hy which such a salutary scheme wa» 
likely to be defeated, and (be means bj which alone hs permanent efficiency 
could be secured. And no doubt can now remain in any impartial mind, that, 
if that sjstcm had heen resolutely adhered to, the whole debt contracted 
during the war with the French Revolution might have been discharged in 
nearly the same time that it was contracted. 

STcb I wrhich has occasioned the subsequent rum of a 
constructed with so much wisdom, and so long adhered to 
under the severest trials, w iih unshaken fidelity ? The answ cr is to 
be found in the temporary views and jieldmg policy of succeeding statesmen; 
in the substitution of ideas of present expedience for those of permanent ad- 
vantage, m llieadscnt of times, wbenGovernment lookcdfrom jeario year. 


a Creek orator was applauded by the multitude for his speech, tlie philo- 
sopher chid him , “ for,” said he, ** if jou had spoken wisely these men would 
haic given no signs of approbation.” The observation is not fouudeJ on any 
peculiar fickleness or levity m the Athenian people, hut on the permanent 
principles of human nature, and that general prevalence of the desire for 
temporary ease over considerations of permanent advantage, which it 13 the 


the end probably consign the British empire to destruction, it may safely be 
affirmed that the British people, and every individual amongst them, must 
bear their full share of the burden A general delusion seized the public 
miod The populace loudly clamoured for a reduction of taxation, without 
any regard to the consequences, not merely on future limes, but Ihcir own 
present advantage; tho learned fiercely assailed ibc sinking fund, and, with 
hardly a single exception, branded the work of Pitt and Fox as a vilc impos- 
ture, unfit to stand the lest of reason or experience; the Opposition vtlic- 
mcully demanded the remission of taxes, the Covemment wcaklj granted 
the request ear after year passed away under tins miserable delusion; tax 
after lax was repealed, amidst the general applause of tho nation (IJ; the 
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general concurrence in the Avork of destruction for a time almost obliterated 
the deep lines of party distinction, and, amidst mutual compliments from the 
Opposition to the Ministerial benches, the deep foundations of British great- 
ness Avere loosened, the provident system of former times Avas abandoned; 
revenue to the amount of forty-tAvo millions a-year snrrendered Avithout any 
equivalent, and the nation, AV'hen it Avakened from its trance, fonnd itself 
saddled for ever Avith eight-and-tAventy millions as the interest of debt, 
without any means of redemption, and a democratic constitution, Avhich 
rendered the construction of any such in time to come utterly hopeless. 

* Great error The people were entitled to demand an instant relaxation from 
p"a"°ngTt taxation upon the termination of hostilities ; the pressnre of the 
dlrccrcaxer taxcs'would hovc been insupportable Avhen its excitement and 
onthepcare expcnditui’e Avas over. The income tax could no longer be endur- 
ed ; the assessed taxes and all the direct imposts shonld at once have been 
repealed ; no man, excepting the dealers in articles liable to indirect taxation, 
shonld have paid any thing to Government. This was a part, and a most im- 
portant part, of Mr. Pitt’s system. He Avas aAvare of the extreme and AA^ell-found- 
ed discontent Avhich the payment of direct taxes to Government occasions; 
he knew that nothing but the excitements and understood necessities of war 
can render it bearable. His system Avas therefore to provide for the extra 
expenses of war entirely by loans or direct taxes, and to devote the indirect 
taxes to the interest of the public debt and the permanent charges of Govern- 
ment, those lasting burdens which could not be reduced without injury to 
the national credit or secmdty on the termination of hostilities. In this Avay a 
triple object Avas gained : the nation during the continuance of Avar was made 
to feel its pressure by the payment of heavy annual duties, Avhile upon its 
conclusion the people experienced an instant relief in the cessation of those 
direct payments to Government, v/hich are ahvays felt as most burdensome; 
and at the same time the permainent charges of the state Avere provided for in 

(Table showing the amount of direct taxes repealed since iSxd*) 
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serious complaint >\as made, as amounted to a practical repeal of the sinlmg 
fund? That was the ruinous measure! The maintenance of that fund at 
twelve or fifteen millions a-^ear, raised from lanes, with its growm" increase 
would to all appearance have been a happy medium, which, without addini 
to, but, on the contrary, m the long run diminishing the national burdens, 
would at the same lime have presented that \ioleiu transition from a state 
of expenditure to one of retrenchment, under the effects of which, for eigh- 
teen years after the peace, all branches of industry, with only a few intervals 
continued to labour, ' 

branch of the Govermnent expenditure would ha\c gono 
farther to uphold, during this trying time, the industry and credit 
«ak«»ping of the country, and diffuse an active demand for labour through 
all classes, than that which was dev oted to the sinking fund. Such 
a fund, beginning at tvvelvo or fifteen millions a-year derived from taxes, 
and progrcssi\ely rising to twenty or thirty milhons, annually applied to the 
redemption of stock, must have had a prodigious effect, both m upholding 
credit and spreading commercial enterprise through the country. U would 
have produced an effect precisely oppoalic to that which the annual absorp- 
tion of the same sum, during the war, in loans occasioned. The public funds, 
under tbe milucnco of the prodigious and growing purchases of the commis- 
sioners, must have been maintained at a very high level; it is probably not 
going loo far to say, that since 1820 they would have been constantly kept 
from 90 lo )D 0 . The eflect of such a staleof things in vivifying and sustain- 
ing commcrcidl enterprise, andcounleractingtbcdeprcsriion consequent upon 
tho great dimmutiou of the Government expenditure m other departments, 
must have been very great. The money given for the stock purchased by the 
Commissioners would have been let loose upon the country; their opera- 
tioua must have continually poured out upon the nation a stream of wealth, 
constantly increasing msuc, which, m the search for profitable investment, 
could Dotbav e av oided giv ing a most important stimulus to every branch of 
national industry. The sinking fund must have operated like a great forcing 
pump, which drew a large portion of the capital of the country annually out 
of its unproductive investment in the public funds, and directed iiio the 
various beneficial channels of private employment. Doubtless the funds ne- 
cessary for tbc accomplishment of this great work must have been drawn 
from the nation, or the proceeds of the slock purchased by the commis- 
sioners, just os the produce of the taxes is all extracted from the national 
industry; but experience has abundantly proved that such a forcible direc- 
tion of a considerable part of the national income to such a productiro (O- 
vestmeut, is often more conducive to immediate prosperity, as well as ul- 
. *. ■ _ _ 1 . ■ • * ' ■ ’ « 


rcstof his debts, but to pay off a stated portion of the principal, which, when 
ossrned to his creditors, i$ immediately devoted to the fcrlilunig of hi» 
fields and the draining of lus morasses ^o^ is this all. The high price of tbc 
funds consequent upon tbe vast and grow mg purchases of iliccominissioticrs 
would bavcgottcfar not only to keep up that prosperous stale of credit wfucii 


0^10 aXeS IbVuhis’forccdappUcauou yearly of a coDsidcrabtc poUwa «5 
the nauonal capital to die sedemptwu of the debt would have aliogeiur 
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counteracted the decline in the demand for labour consequent on the transi- 
tion from a state of war to one of peace, would ho going farther than either 
reason or experience will justify; but this much may confidently be asserted, 
that the general prosperity consequent on this state of things could not have 
failed to have rendered the taxation requisite to produce it comparatively a 
tolerable burden — that the nation would to all appearance have been much 
more prosperous than it has been under the opposite system, and, at the 
same time, would have obtained the incalculable advantage of having paid 
off, during these prosperous years, above two-thirds of the national debt. 
This prosperity, doubtless, would have been partly owing to a forced direc- 
tion of capital; but whatever danger there may be in such a state of things 
while debt is annually contracted, there is comparatively little when it is 
continued only for its discharge — and when an artificial system has con- 
tributed to the formation of a burden, it is w'ell that it should not be entirely 
removed till that burden is reduced to a reasonable amount. 

Public cr- Every one, when this vast reduction of indirect taxes w'as going 
on, to the entire destruction of the sinking fund and Mr. Pitt’s 
menilTn’d provident system of financial policy, looked only, even with re- 
ference to present advantage, to one side of the account. They 
effects. forgot that if the demands of Government on the industry of the 
nation were rapidly reduced, their demands on Government must instantly 
undergo a similar diminution : that if the Exchequer ceased to collect seventy 
millions a-year, it must cease also to expend it. Every reduction of taxation, 
even in those branches where it was not complained of, was held forth as an 
alleviation of the burdens of the nation, and a reasonable ground for popu- 
larity to its rulers; Avhereas, in truth, the relief even at the moment was 
more nominal, than real, as, though a diminution of those burdens was 
effected, it took place frequently in quarters where they were imperceptible, 
and drew after it an instantaneous and most sensible reduction in the de- 
mand for labour and the employment of the industrious classes, at a time 
when it could ill be spared, from the same effect having simultaneously 
ensued from other causes. Great part of the distress which has been felt by 
all classes since the peace, was the result of the general diminution of 
expenditure, which the too rapid reduction of so many indirect taxes and 
consequent abandonment of the sinking fund necessarily occasioned; and 
which the maintenance of its machinery, till it had fulfilled its destined 
purpose, would, to a very great degree, have alleviated. It augments our 
regret, therefore, at the abandonment of Mr. Pitt’s financialsystem, that the 
change had not even the excuse of present necessity or obvious expedience 
for its recommendation; but was the result of undue subservience to parti- 
cular interests, or desire for popularity on the part of our rulers, unattended 
even by the temporary advantages for the sake of which its incalculable 
ultimate benefits were relinquished. 

tiel^rasi^ Castlereagh made a most manly endeavour, in 1816, to in- 

"«dm"*the pcoplo to submit for a few years to that elevated rate of 

inrom?tax. taxatiou by which alone permanent relief from- the national em- 
barrassments could be expected; but he committed a signal error in the tax 
which he selected for the struggle, and deviated as much from Mr. Pitt’s 
principles in the effort to maintain that heavy impost as subsequent admi- 
nistrations did in their abandonment of others of a lighter character. The 
income tax, being a direct war impost of the most oppressive and invidious 
description, w’as always intended by that- great statesman to come to a close 
with the termination of hostilities ; and its weight was so excessive, tb-'»<^- 't 
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■was impossible aud unreasonable to expect the people to submit any longer 
to Us continuance, ^othlng could be more impohUc, therefore, than to 
commit Government to a contest with the people on so untenable a ground. 
U was the subsequent repeal of indirect taxes to the amount of above five* 
and-twenty millions a year, when they were not complained of, and the 
fall in the price of the taxed articles, from the change m the value of monc}, 
bad rendered their weight imperceptible, which was the fatal deviation from 
Mr. Pill’s prfnciples. The administrations by whom ibis prodigious repeal 
was cflecled are not cxclusiv cly responsible for the result. It is not unlikelj, 
that from the growing preponderance of the popular branch of (be consuiu* 
tion, it had become impossible to carry on the Government without Ute 
annual exhibition of some such fallacious benefit, to gam the' applause of 
the multitude j and it is more than probable that, from the excessive in- 
fluence which m later years it acquired, the mamlcnancc of any fixed pro- 
vident system of finance had become impossible. But they arc to blame, 
and posterity will not acquit them of the fuult, for not having constantly 
and strenuously combated this natural, though ruinous, popular weakness; 
and if they could not prevail on the House of Commons to adhere to Mr. 
Pill’s financial system, at least laid on them the responsibility of all the con- 


sequences of its abandonment. 

It was impossible to explain Mr, Pitt’s system for the reduction of the 
debt, without anticipating the course of events, and unfolding the ruinous 
resultswbich have followed the departure from its principles. The para- 
mount importance of the subject must plead the author’s apology for the 
anachronism; and it remains now to advert, with a diflcrcnl measure of 
encomium, to the funding system on which that statesman so largely acted, 
and the general principles on which his taxation was founded. v 

It 15 evident that, m some cases, the funding system, or the plan 
of providing for extraordinary public expenses by loans, Uio in- 
terest of which IS alone laid as burden on future y ears, is not only just, but 
attended with very great public advantage, ^^llen a war is destined ap- 
parently to be of short endurance, and a great lasting advantage may be 
expected from its results, it is often impossible, and if possible would be 
unjust, to lay its expenses exclusively upon the years of its continuance. 
Inordinary couiesls, indeed, it is frequently practicable, and when so U w 
always advisable to make the expenses of the year fall entirely upon its 
income, so that, at the conclusion of hosiihiics, no lasting burden may des- 
cend upon posterity . But m other cases this cannot be done. NN hen iti con- 
sequence of the licrcE attack of a desperate and reckless enemy, it has become 
necessary to make extraordinary eCforls, it is often altogellicr out of uw 
flucslion to raise supplies in the year adequate to its expenditure ; nor is 
reasonable in such coses to lay upon those who for the sake of their cuiidrc 
as well as Uicmselves, have engaged in the struggle, the whole charges of 
contest of which the more lasung benefits arc probably to accrue to iboi 
who arc to succeed 
individuals, calls fo 

obtain the benefit; ano me oovious i»«ul v. •> y y - 

sj stem, which, ; . ■ ^ ’ < ' 

on the contest, . , ' ' . ' ' " , 
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tlic close of the war, tliat llic exlraordinary successes by wliicli it was clis- 
lingnishecl arc in a great degree to be ascribed (1). 

iisiiaiism. I3iit Ibis sysicin, like every tiling good in human aflairs, lias its 
limits; and if extraordinary benclits may sometimes arise from its adoption, 
extraordinary evils may still more frequently originate in its abuse. Many 
individuals have been elevated, by means of loans contributed at a fortunate 
moment, to wealth and greatness; but many more have been involved, by 
the fatal command of money which it confers for a short period, in irre- 
trievable embarrassments. Unless suggested by necessity and conducted 
with prudence; unless administered with frugality and followed by parsi- 
mony, borrowing is to nations, mjt less than individuals, the general road 
to ruin. It is the case of contracting compared with the dilliculty of dis- 
charging; the natural disposition to get a present command of money, and 
leave the task of paying it off to posterity, which is the temptation that, 
to communities not less than single men, so often proves irresistible. Opu- 
lent nations, whose credit is high, become involved in debt from the same 
cause which has drowned almost all the great estates in Europe with mort- 
gages : the existence of the means of relieving present didiculties, by merely 
contracting debt, is more than the firmness cither of the heads of families 
or the rulers of empires can resist. And there is this extraordinary and 
peculiar danger in the lavish contraction of debt by Government, that by 
the great present expenditure with which it is attended, a very great impulse 
is communicated at the time to every branch of industry, and thus immediate 
prosperity is generated out of the source of ultimate ruin, 
uowsouuic fully aware both of the immediate advantages and 

subject. ultimate dangers of the fuiulingsystcni. llis measures, accordingly, 

varied with the aspect which the war assumed, and the chances of bringing 
it.to an immediate issue, which present appearances appeared to afford. 
During its earlier years, when the continental campaigns were going on, and 
a rapid termination of the strife was constantly expected, as was the case with 
the Spanish Revolution in 1823, or the Polish in 1831, large loans Averc an- 
nually contracted, and the greater part of the Avar supplies of the year Avere 
raised by that means ; provision being made for the permanent raising of the 
interest, and the sinking fund for its extinction, in the indirect taxes Avhich 
were simultaneously laid on, and to the maintenance of which the national 
faith was pledged, till the Avhole debt thus contracted, principal and interest, 
Avas discharged (2). It is no impeachment of the Avisdom of this system, so 
far as finance goes, that the expectations of a speedy termination of the con- 
test were constantly disappointed, and that debt to the amount of L.l 1 0,000,000 
AA'as contracted before the continental peace of Campo Formio in 1797, Avith- 
outany other result than a constant addition to the poAA’cr of France. The 
question is not Avhether the resources obtained from these loans were bene- 
ficially expended, butAvhether the debts AA'cre contracted yearly under a be- 
lief, founded on rational grounds, that by a vigorous prosecution of the con- 


(l) Loans contracted Ly the British Government 
in the latter years of the 'war, 

1812, L.24.000.000 181 i. L.58.7G3.000 

1813, 27,871.000 I8l5, 18,500.000 

Of these great loans upwards of L. 12,000, 000* 
was, in I8l3, I8l4, and 1815, applied annuuliy to 
foreign powers j in consequence of which, the whole 
armies of Europe came to be arrayed in British pay 
on the banks of the Rhine; while, at the same time, 
the Duke of Wellington, at the head of 60 000 men. 


was raainlaincd on the soulhern frontier of France, 
— MoacAi-'s Tables: PficaEfl, 246. 


(2) 1703. 
I79i, 
1705,. 

1796, 

1797, 


Loan contracted. 


L. 4,500,000 
12,907.451 
42.090,646 
42,736,196 
14,620,000 


"1,293 ' 
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test, It might speedily he brought to a successful issue. That IhiSPiew, sofar 
as mere finance considerations are concerned, ^ras well founded, is obvious 
from the narrow escapes which the French Republic repeatedly made during 
that period, and the many occasions on which the jealousies of the allies, or 
the niggardly exertion of its military resources by Great Britain, threw avay 
the means of triumph when wUhm their grasp The financial measures of 
the British ilmisier, therefore, during this period, were justifiable and pru- 
dent: : ! ■ ■ ■. 

Its iant . . ' . ' . 

Modflf* ■ " " . , » ■ . i 

ttb ell ll rj ' " ' " ’ # * ■ 

borrowing, m expectation of an immediate and decisive result, 
flIT.oni. necessarily required a modification Great Britain was ilicn left 
r™,'*,,*’”'* alone m the struggle. Her Continental allies bad all disappeared 
from the field of battle; and the utmost that she could now expect was to 
continue a defensive warfare, till tunc or a dilTcrcnt senes of events had ogam 
Brought their vast armies to her side To have continued the system of bor- 
rowing for the war expenses of the year, in such a stale of the contest, would 
have been to go on with measures which were likely to lead to perdition. 
The war having now assumed a defensive and lasting complexion, the mo- 
ment had arrived when it became nccessary^ to bring the taxes within the 
year nearer to : 

It, arc thus de *■ i ■ i 

“ Nineteen mi ■ ■ . ■ : ; ' ■> i ; 

jn the present year. According to the received system of financial operations, 
the natural and ordinary mode of providing for this would be by a loan. I 
admit that the funding system, which has so long been tbe established mode 
of supplying the public wants, is not yet exhausted, though I cannot hut re- 
gret the extent to which it has been carried. If wo look, however, at the ge- 
neral ditTusion of wealth, and the great accumulation of capital; above all, if 
we consider the hopes which the enemy has of wearing us out by the embarrass- 
ments of the funding system, we must admit that the true mode of preparing 
ourselves to maintain the contest with cITectand iiliimale success Is to reduce 
the advantages which the funding system is calculated to afford within duo 
limits, and to prevent the depreciation of our national securities We ought 
to consider how far the clforts vve shall exert to preserve the hlcssings wc 
enjoy will enable us to transmit the inheritance to posterity unencumbered 


considered. Whatever objections might Iiavc been fairly urged agam>l the* 
funding system m its origin, no man can suppose that aficr the form and 
shapcwhich it has given to our financial affairs, aAcr the heavy burdens 
which it has left behind it, wc can now recur to the notion of making the 
; ! . ■ I !. . . ' ■ ■ ,».*■!• 

. ■ , ■ I t 


Jijucli advanlagcfrom thcfundingsystcm as it is fit, consistently with a due 
regard to poslcniy,to afford, and at the same time to ohrialo the evils with 
which Its excess would be attended Wc may still devise some expedient b) 
which wc may coiHnbute to the defence of our owii cause and to the supply 
of our own exigencies, by winch we may reduce wUhin cquitahio In.Us t he 
accommodation of the funding system, and lay the foundation of that *j i 
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redemption which will prevent the dangerous consequences of an overgrown 
accumulation of our public debt. 

tl>“auw'‘nr ^ guard against the undue accumulation of the public debt, 
ralsJS‘‘with contribute thatshare to the struggle in which we are engaged 

lo thejf'ar. wliicli ouc abilities will enable us, Avithout inconvenience to those 
Avho are called upon to contribute, to afford, appears essentially necessary. I 
propose, Avith this vieAV, to reduce the loan for this year (1798) to twelve 
millions, and to raise seven millions by additional taxation Avithin the year. 
I am aware that this sum does far exceed any thing Avhich has been raised at 
any, former period at one time; but I trust thatAvhatever temporary sacrifices 
it may be necessary to make, the House Avill see that they Avill best provide 
for the ultimate success of the struggle, by showing that they are determined 
to be guided by no personal considerations; and that while they defend the 
present blessings they enjoy, they are not regardless of posterity. If the sa- 
crifices required be considered in this view ; if they be taken in reference to 
the objects for Avhich Ave contend, and the evils Ave are labouring to avert, 
great as they may be compared with former exertions, they Avill appear light 
in the balance. 

“ The objects to be attained in the selection of the tax to meet this great 
increase are threefold. One great point is, that the plan should be diffused as 
extensively as possible, without the necessity of such an investigation of pro- 
perty as the customs, the manners, and the pursuits of the people Avould 
render odious. The next, is, that it should exclude those who are least able 
to contribute or furnish means of relief. The third, that it should admit of 
those abatements which, in particular instances, it might be prudent to make 
in the portion of those Avho might be liable under its general principles. No 
scheme, indeed, can be practically carried into excution in any financial 
arrangement, much more in one embraced in such difficult circumstances as 
the present, with such perfect dispositions as to guard against hardship in 
every individual instance; but these appear tome to be the principles Avhich 
should be kept in vieAv in the discussion of the proper method to be adopted 
for meeting the large deficiency, Avhich, from the contraction of the loan, it 
will become necessary to make good by taxation Avithin the present year (1). 
Trebiinjof In pursuancc of these admirable principles, Mr. Pitt proposed to 
taxes. treble the assessed taxes, which fell chiefly on the rich, such as 
servants, horses, carriages; and that the house and AAondow tax, Avhich in 
a great measure are borne by the middling ranks, should only be doubled; 
both under various restrictions, to restrain their severity in affecting the 
humbler class of citizens. This Avas agreed to by the Committee of the House 
of Commons; and thus the first step .Avas made in the new system of contract- 
ing the loan Avithin narrower limits, and making the supplies raised within 
the year more nearly approach to its expenditure. But the produce of the tax 
fell greatly short of the expectations of Government, as they had calculated 
on its reaching seven millions, Avhereas it never cleared four millions and a 
half; a deficiency Avhich rendered a recurrence to borrowing necessary in 
that very year (2). 

Were to be The trebled assessed taxes thus imposed, hoAvever, were, accord- 
war’buro’e? iDg lo Ml’. Pitt’s plan, to be continued only for a limited time, and 
kept up only as a war burden. “ 1 propose,” said he, “ that the in- 
creased assessment now voted shallbe continued till the principal andinterest, 
of the loan contracted this year shall be discharged : so that after the seven 

(2) Pari. Hist, xxsiir. 1075. 


(l) Pari. Hist. x.\xiii. 1042, 1040.' 
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inillions shall have been raised witlnn this) ear, the same sums continued 
next)car, with the additional aid of the sinking fund, ^\llI pay off all that 
principal and intermediate interest. If jou feel yourselves equal to this exer- 
tion, Its effects not be confined to the benefits I ha\e slated m the way of 
general policy, it niU go to the exoneration of the nation from increased 
burdens Unless you feel that you ha^ c a nglit to expect that, by less exer- 
tion, you ^ill be equally secure, and indulge m the hope, that by stopping 
short of this effort, you ^MU produce a successful termination of the war, you 
must put aside all apprehensions of the present pressure, and by vigorous 
exertion, endeavour to secure yourfuture stability ; the happy effects of which 
will soon be seen and acknowledged. I am aware, it will be said it would 
be fortunate if the system of funding had never been introduced, and tliatil 
IS much to be lamented that it is not terminated but if we are armed at a 
moment which requires a change of system, it is some encouragement for us 
to look forward to benefits which, on all former occasions, have been un- 
known, because the means of obtaining them were neglected Uaise the pre- 
sent sums bv taxation m two years, and you and your posterity arc com- 
pletely exonerated from it : but if, on the other hand you fund its amount, it 
will entail an annual tribute for its interest, which, m forty years, will amount 
to no less than forty millions These are the principles, this is the conduct, 
this IS the language fit for men legislating for a country, tliai from its situa- 
tion, character, and institutions, bears the fairest chance of any m Luropc 
for perpetuity. Tou should look to distant benefits, and not work m the 
narrow circumscribed sphere of shortsighted selfish politicians, kou should 
put to yourselves this question, the only one now to be considered, ‘Shall 
we sacrifice, or shall we save to our posterity^ a sum of between forty and 
fifty millions sterling?’ And above all, you should consider the effect which 
such a firm and dignified conduct would have on the progress and termina- 
tion of the present contest, which may, without exaggeration, luyoUc every 
thing dear to y ourselv cs, and decide tho fate of your posterity (1).” Here was 
a great change of system, and a remarkable approximation to a more states- 
manlike and manly mode of raising the supplies required for the existing 
contest. Instead of providing taxes adequate to tlie interest merely of the 
sums borrowed, direct burdens were now to be imposed, wliicli in two or 
three years would discharge the whole principal sums themselves. An adnur* 
able plan, and the nearest approximation winch was probably then prac- 


from the heavy burdens which it imjioscs at the moment, and from its with- 
draw mg as much capital from the private employ ment of labour as it added to 
the public, was necessarily attended both with greatly more suffering, and 
far less counteracting prosperity, than tlic more encouraging and dclu<h« 
system of providing for all emergencies by lavish borrowing, which had pre- 
viously, and for so long a period, been adojitcd. 

Hnt<arn» TIic Hcw sjstem, llius commciiccd, was continued with more or 
.wtioaof resolution dufiug all the remainder of Jlr. Ifiti’s aJiinnutra- 
perception winch all statesmen had 
now attained of the ultimate dangers of the funding system, it was found 
to be impossible to conimue ibc new plan to the full cxiciii originally con- 
templated by Us author. In the next year, the war again broke out under 


(1) Pul lli>t xiUu lOSli 
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circumstances the most favourahle to the European powers, and sound policy 
forbade a niggardly system of finance, when, by a great combined effort, it 
appeared possible to obtain, during the absence of Napoleomon the sands of 
Egypt, all the objects of the war in a single campaign. Impressed with these 
considerations, Mr. Pitt proposed the income tax in 1799; a great step in 
Feb. . 799 . ' financial improvement, and if considered as a war impost, and 
regulated according to a just scale, the most productive and expedient that 
could be adopted. The grounds on which this great addition to the national 
burdens was proposed, were thus stated by Mi’. Pitt : “ The principles of 
finance which the House adopted last year, were, first to reduce the total 
amount to be at present raised by loan; and next, to provide for the deficiency 
by a, temporary tax, which should extinguish the loan within a limited time. 
The modifications, however, which it became necessary to introduce into the 
increase of the assessed taxes last year, considerably reduced its amount, and 
it is now necessary to look for some more general and productive impost, 
which may enable us to continue the same system of restraining the annual 
loan within reasonable limits. With this view, it is my intention that the 
presumption on which the assessed taxes is founded, shall be laid aside, and 
that a general tax shall be imposed on all the leading branches of income. 
No scale, indeed, can be adopted which shall not be attended with occasional 
hardship, or withdraw from the fraudulent the means of evasion : but I 
trust that all who value the national safety will co-operate in the desirable 
purpose of obtaining, by an efficient and comprehensive tax upon real ability, 
every advantage Avhich flourishing and invigorated resources can confer upon 
national efforts (i). 

ncta.is In pursuance of these principles, he proposed that no incoipe 
piano.^’unt under L.60 a-year should pay any thing : that, from that up to 
subject. l. 200 a-year, it should be on a graduated scale; and that for L.200 
a-year and upwards, it should be ten per cent. No one was to be called on 
to disclose to the commissioners; but if he declined, he was to be liable,to be 
assessed at the sum which they should fix : if he gave in a statement of his 
receipts, he was, if required, to confirm it on oath. Funded property was to 
be assessed as Avell as any other sources of income, and the profits of tenants 
were to be estimated at three-fourths of the rackrent of their lands. The total 
taxable income of Great Britain he estimated at L. 102,000,000 a-year; and 
calculated the produce of the tax at ten millions sterling. In consideration 
of this great supply, he proposed to reduce the trebled assessed taxes to their 
former level, and to restrict the loan to L.9,b00,000, for which the income 
tax was to be mortgaged, after the mortgage imposed for the loan of the 
former year had been discharged (2j. 

opposition to this bill, it was urged by Sir William Pulteney 
against it. and a considerable body of respectable membei'S, “ That the ge- 
neral and wise policy of the country,,from the Revolution downwards, had 
been to lay taxes on consumption; and consumption only; and to this there 
was no, exception but the land tax, which was of inconsiderable amount; for 
even the window lax was a burden on luxury which might he diminished at 
pleasure. Now, liowever, the dangerous precedent is introduced of levying 
a heavy impost, not on expenditure or consumption, but income: that is, 
of imposing a burden which, by no possibility, can be avoided. If this prin- . 
ciple be once introduced, it is impossible to say ■whei’c the evil may stoi^;__^ 
for vvhat is to hinder the Government to increase the lax'to a thi"’ 


(l) Pari. Hist. XN%iv, 5, G. 


' (2) Il'iil. xvviv, 0 , 1?, 
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or even a half: that Is, lo introdncc the confiscations whidi have ahva>s 
disUnguished arbitrary governmenu, and ba\e been m an especial manner 
the disgrace of the French Hei olution. The great danger of this lax, lliere- 
forc, 13 that it not only sanctions a most odious and dangerous mquisiUoa 
into every man's affairs, but it is so calculated as to weigh with excessive 
seserity on the raiddiing orders of society, while u would hear hutshgbUy 
m comparison upon the highest, and totally exempt the lowest. It would 
destroy the middling class, and do U soon . it would toully prevent the ac- 
cumulation of small capiialii, the great sc . T . : 
then we should have only two classes m . . 

community it would be, of noblemen and pt • , . ^ 

man should contribute according to Ins means, is doubtless just : but is this 
a contribution according to means? Quite the contrary— it is a tax which 
fails with nod uesc\ erity upon some classes, and improper lightness on others, 
A person possessing permanent and independent income might spend what 
portion of it he those, without injury to Uis heirs : but income resulting 
from personal industry, or from profession, stood m a very different situa- 
tion; for It was necessary that apart of the income of these descriptions 
should be laid by as a provision for old age or helpless families. Expendi- 
ture, therefore, is the only sure criterion of taxation, because it atone is ac- 
commodated to the circumstances or necessities of each individual taxed; 
and if a few misers, under such a system, may avoid contributing their pro- 
per share, they arc only postponing the day of payment to tlicir heirs, who, 
in all jirobability , will be the more extravagant; and far belter ibat such 
insulated individuals should escape, than the farspread injustice should bo 
inflicted, which would result from the adoption of the proposed altera- 
tion 

The income lax, notwithstanding these objections, was adopted 
by the House of Commons m the year 1709; the loan of that year 
being, for Great Britain and Ireland, L.-18,S0d,000 besides L 3,000,000 of 
exchequer bills But in comparing the amount of the loans winch would 
have been necessary, if tbts system of increasing the supplies raised wiHim 
the year bad not been adopted, with that actually contracted under the new 
system, it was satisfactorily shown by Mr. Pill that no less than L ii0,000,000 
would ultimately be saved to the nation by the more manly policy, ivhwi iho 
interest wbicli was avoided was taken into account, a sinking proof of th® 
extraordinary difference to ttic ultimate resources of a couiilry, whicliarisrt 

' ■ _ • . . r, and ptovvdmg them in great p*rt 

: , _ iv.t., ..regard to these direct taxes, was, lit 

one important particular, a deviation from Ids general ffnancial policy; 
ibe embarrassing consequences of this deviation speedily became conspi- 
cuous. At the first imposition ol iho treble assessment It was intended os an 
cxlraordmary resource, which there was no likelihood would bo required 
beyond one or two years; and in consequence it was mortgaged for a comi- 
derablc proportion of the loans contracted in the years when it 
operation; and the same principle was contumed when ft was commuted 
for the income lax. But when tins system continued fur several years Jo 
etosion, it came to violate the principle that ihcso direct taxes, being a i*ain- 
fnl impost, should he coniiuucJ only while the war lasted; for lu the y wri 
from 1798 to 1801 the amount thus fixed as a preferable burden on (ho dif«* 


(i) iiut »»»!». 131 . HI. 
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•war taxes was no less than fifty-six millions. The magnitude of this mort- 
gage obliged Mr. Pitt, in 1801, to return to his old mode of contracting loans, 
by providing, in the increase of indirect taxes, for their interest and the 
sinking fund required for their redemption; and in 1802, when Mr. Adding- 
ton came to arrange the finances for a peace establishment, he got quit alto- 
gether of this embarrassing load on the direct taxes, which would have 
required them, contrary to all principle, to be continued .for nine years after 
the war had ceased, and boldly funded at once the whole of this L.S6, 000,000, 
as well as L. 40,000,000 of unfunded debt wdiich existed at the end of the war; 
and for the whole of this immense sum of L. 96,000,000, he contrived to find 
sulficient taxes, even when adhering to Mr. Pill’s syslem of ipaking provision 
in the funding of loans, not only for its annual interest, but the sinking fund 
destined for its redemption. There can be no doubt that this w'as a very 
great improvement, and that it restored this branch of our finances to their 
true principle, which is, that the w'hole sums required for the interest and 
redemption of the debt should be raised by indirect taxes, and direct burdens 
reserved only for the extraordinary efforts intended during the continuance 
of the war — to make the supplies raised within the year as nearly as possible 
equal its expenditure (1). 

Advantage's The changes Avhich have now been mentioned embraced all the 
sjsicm?“'^ leading principles of Mr. Pitt’s financial system. In subsequent 
years the same policy was adopted which had been introduced with so much 
success in later times, of augmenting as much as possible the supplies raised 
within the year, and diminishing as much as might be the loan which it was 
still necessary annually to contract. And of the success with w'hich this 
system ■s\as attended, and the rapid grow'th of the machinery erected for the 
extinction of the debt, the best evidence is preserved in the honest testimony 
of his Whig successor in the important office of Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
— “In the year 1803,” said Lord Henry Petty, afterwards Lord Lansdowne, 
“ the proportions of the sinking fund to the unredeemed debt was as one to 
eighty-two ; the former being L. 3,855,000, and the latter L.480,372,000. 
But in the year ending 1st February, 1806, the sinking fund amounted to 
L,7,366,000; and the unredeemed debt was then L.31 7,280,000, making, the 
proportion one in sixty-eight. After this it is unnecessary for me to enter into 
any eulogium on the sinking fund, or to detain the House with any panegyric 
on its past effects or future prospects. Its advantages are now fully felt in the 
price of stock and contracting of loans ; and independent of all considerations 
of good faith, which Avould induce the House to cling to it as their sheet 
anchor for the future, they were pledged to support it, having had positive 
experience of its utility. And of the vast importance of raising a great part 
of the supplies within the year, no belter proof can be desired than is furnished 
-by the fact, that during the first ten years of the war the increase of the debt 
was L.235,000,000, being at the rate, on an average, of twenty-five millions 
a-year(2); Avhereas during the three years of the present war, from 1803 
downwards, the total sum borrowed has been L.56,000,000, being at the rate 
of twelve millions a-year only.” 

penuanent ^^^ib llio oxccption, howcvor, of the war taxes thus imposed fora 
special purpose, and which Avere pledged to be temporary burdens, 

nid'rccV° cndui'ing only ■for the year in which they were raised, or at most 
for a year or two after it, all the other taxes imposed by Mr. Pitt 
were in the indirect form. And in particular, the interest of the loans an- 


ti) Pari. Deb, viii. 573, 576. 


(2) Ann. Reg. 1806, 70. Pari. Deb 
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nually contracted, when laid as a permanent burden on the nation and for 
Iho taimediale TedGinptiQn of tho pnncrplcs of which the war taxes were not 
mortgaged, as was done in 1799, were all pro\idcd form ibis mitigated form. 
The wisdom of this arrangement cannot be better slated than m the words of 
jSIr. Hume —“The best taxes are such as are levied upon consumption, 
especially those of luxury, because such taxes arc least fell by the people! 
They seem m some measure voluntary, since a man may choose how far ho 
will use the commodity which is taxed. They are paid gradually and insen- 
sibly; they naturally produce sobriety andfrugalU), if judiciously imposed; 
and being confounded with the natural price of the commodity, they are 
scarcely perceived by the consumers Their only disadvantage Is, that they 
are expensive in the levying. Taxes, again, upon possessions arc levied 
without expense, but have every other disadvantage Most statesmen are 
obliged to have recourse, however, to them, in order to supply the defi- 
ciencies of the other, llislonans inform us that one of the chief causes of the 
destruction of the Roman stale was the alterations which Constantine in- 
troduced into the finances, by substituting an universal direct tax m lieu of 
almost all the tithes, customs, and excise which formerly composed tho 
revenue of the empire. The people m all the provinces were so grinded by 


be regarded, therefore, as a capital excellence in Mr. Pitt’s financial measures, 
that he not only provided in permanent imposts, for the interest of the whole 
public debt and the sinking fund necessary for its redemption, but made that 
provision exclusively m taxes in the indirect form, the burden of winch is 
imperceptible, and is never the subject of any general complaint; whereas 
tjic direct taxes, which are always fell as so oppressive, were reserved, as a 
last resource, for the unavoidable exigencies of war, and specially set apart 
for those years only when iheexciicmcnl and necessities of the actual contest 
were experienced 

Argumrot* fn addiUou to tiicsc forcible reasons for ever, except in cases of 

tMMtoir'* obvious necessity, and when Us resources arc exhausted, preferring 
indirect to direct taxation, there is another of perhaps sliU greater importance 
winch has never yet met with the attention it deserves It has often Iwrcn 
observed with surprise by travellers, that though tlic sums winch arc ex- 
tracted from the people in a direct form by the Turkish Pachas or ihc Indian 
Rajahs have frequently the cffcci of totally ruining industry, yet they arc 
inconsiderable wben compared to ilic immense revenue derived from tho 
customs and excise in the Kuropcau states, without any sensible impediment 
to Its exertions. The reason is obv lous * it consists lU the dilTercnce upon tlia 
meadows bcncalli, bciwcen drawing off water from the fouiiUin-licad and 
drawing it off at a vast distance below after il lias fertilized innumerable 
plains in Us course If you abstract money in a direct form from iboculuvator 
or the artisan, the rev enue taken goes at once from the producer to the puWic 
treasury, but if you withdraw U from the person who ultimately sells t»o 
manufactured article to the consumer, Ulus, licfore U is witbdrawm, pul IM 
ImiM.fr, nf i dftrm difftrcDl classes of pervons in motion. The sum ticeivjM 
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Ulc encouragement to dillVrcnl branches of employment it is capable of 
cflccling! Fifty ilidbrcnt indivuluals arc often put to their shifts to meet iho 
burden of an indirect tax, a direct one falls in undivided severity on one 
alone. So important is this distinction, that it may safely be anirmed that no 
nation ever yet was ruined by indirect taxation; nor can it be so, for before 
it becomes oppressive it must cease to be productive. Many, however, have 
been exterminated by much smaller sums levied in the direct form, that 
method of raising the supplies being attended with this most dangerous 
quality, that it is often most productive when it is trenching most deeply on 
the sources of future existence. 

^'or is there any foundation for the obvious reply to this argu- 
ment, based on the observation, that if the jnoduetions of in- 
dustry are taxed in the person of the consumer, he must diminish 
the quantity which he can purchase, and thus industry will be as eireclually 
paralyzed as if the impost were laid directly upon the producer. Plausible 
as this argument undouiitcdly is, the common sense and experience of 
mankind has everywhere rejected its authority. No conqilaint was made 
during the war of lifiy-live unllions levied annually, by means of indirect 
taxes, on the people of Ureal Erilain; but so burdensome was the income 
tax, producing only fourteen millions a year, felt to be, that all theeflbrts of 
Government could not keep it on for one year after its termination. When 
the voice of the people was directly admitted, through the portals opened 
by the Reform bill, upon the legislature, it was not the forty-two millions 
levied annually in the indirect form, but the four millions and a-half ex- 
tracted directly by the assessed taxes, which was made the subject of such 
loud complaint ibat a great reduction in those burdens became indis- 
pensable. The people, bowever unlit to judge of most matters in legislation, 
may be referred to as good authority in the estimation of the burdens which 
arc most oppressive upon them at the moment. N'or is it diflieull to perceive 
the reason of this universal opinion among all practical men, how' adverse 
soever it may be to the theoretical opinions of philosophers. Indirect taxes, 
if judiciously laid on, and not carried to such an e.xcess as to render them 
unproductive, often do not in reality fall on any one individual with over- 
whelming severity ; they are defrayed by the economy, skill, or improved 
machinery of all the many persons who arc cmploj’cd in the manufacture 
of the taxed article. The burden is so divided as to be imperceptible. Por- 
tioned out among fifteen or twenty dilTercnt hands, the share falling on 
each is easily compensated. A slight increase in the economy of the manu- 
facturer, a trifling improvement in the machinery of its production, in the 
many bands engaged in its preparation, more than extinguishes the burden. 
The proof of this is decisive : the manufactures of England not only existed, 
but prospered immensely, under the combined pressure of the heavy indirect 
taxation and the enormous rise of prices occasioned by the suspension of 
cash payments during the war; many of them, though the value of money 
bad fallen to a half during its continuance, were sold at half the price at 
its termination which they were at its commencement. Of all the parts of 
Mr. Pitt’s financial system, none was more worthy of admiration than that 
which provided for all the permanent expenses of the nation in the indirect 
taxes; of all the errors committed by bis .successors, none has been more 
prejudicial than the obstinate retention of direct, and the lavish relinquish- 
ment of indirect taxes (1 j. 


(l) Ii fcsulti from these iirinciplcs, that wheu an iuJirset iw Is verj heavy, and ' 
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that the armies of France and the coaliUomvere-verr eqnallj poiSed: that 
jhe scale sometime preponderated to one side and sometimes lo the ker, 
Iml ^ilhoulaDy decisive adNanlase to either part). After three \cm of 
protracted strife, the Republican armies, in the close of lT9a, 'ivere still com- 
oating ior existence on the Rhine, and gladly accepted a temporary rc^piic 
from the victorious arms of Clairfait : after three additional years of dtbpcrale 
warfare, they were snuggling for the frontiers of the ^ar and the Jura with 
the terrible armies of Suw arrow and the Archduke Charles. Jio doubt can 
remain, therefore, that the forces on the opposite sides of that great contest 
were,al that period at iMSt, extremely nearlj matched, llith what effect. 


tre of Blenheim or Ramihes! Ucrem, therefore, lay the capital error of Mr. 
Pitt’s flnancial system, considered with reference to the warlike operations it 
was intended to promote, that while the former was calculated for a tem- 
porary effort only, and based on the principle of great rciulls being obtained 
in a short lime by an extravagant system of expenditure, the latter was ar- 
ranged on the plan of the most niggardly exertion of the national strength, 
and the husbanding of its resources for future efforts, totally inconsistent with 
the lavish dissipation of its present funds. Ao one w ould hai e regretted the 


different when we recollect that during these six years, big with the fate of 
England and the world, only 208,000 men were raised for the regular army, 


and that a nation reposing securely m a ^ea-girt and inaccessible citadel, 
never had above twenty, thousand soldiers in the field, and that only lu the 
two first years of the war, out of a disposable force of above a hundred thou- 
sand. Mr. Pitt’s plans for military operations were all based on the action of 
''onlmcntalarraies, white the troops of his own country were chiefly employed 
distant colonial expeditions; picking up pawns m this manner at the cx- 
y of the hoard, when by concentrated moves he might have given 
checkmate to his adversary at the commencement of the game. Ihs military 
successes, m consequence, amounted to nothing, while liis financial measures 
were daily ■ ; ■ • * , t ’ * 


a great mea . : ' . ■ . . ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ 

ti^od II. I S I' ■■■■■■■ ” * * 

^ admirable foresight and enduring forliludc of lus other financuf 
measures, was the extent to winch he earned the rumoussystem, of borrow- 
ing in the three per cents ; lu other words, inscribmg the public creditor for 
L 


>a 


the moment, may he perfectly true, but wbal was the advantage thus gamed, 
compared to the enormous burden of saddling the nation with the pajmenj 
of forty pounds additional to every Mxly w Inch u had rccuvcd? Thebenew 
wasted and inconsiderable, the evil permanent and most materwl. 

» and eighty millions which now compose the national 
»,» , • luons has been contracted m the three j»cr cent*, 

. » paid off at i>ar, the nalwu would have w 
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addilional loan cvcrj 5car-v\hile the disabiliij lasted, to defray thcaddiiional 
interest, than by contracting the debt on such disadiantageous terms, dis^ 
ablcd poslcnty for ever from taking advantage of the return of peace to cITecl 
a permanent reduction of the public debts So stronglj , indeed, has the im- 
policy of tins mode of contracting debt no'ft impressed itself upon the minds 
of our statesmen, that b} a solemn resolution in d82i, Parliament pledged 
itself neicr again, under any pressure, to borrovi money m any other i\ay 
than m the 9 per cents, a resolution worthy of the British legislature, and 
winch it is devoutly to be hoped no British statesman will ever forget, but 
which is too likely to be overlooked, like so many other praiseworthy deter- 
minations, amidst the warlike profusion or democratic pressure of subsequent 
times (1) 
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inMr.pufs It IS IruG, fls Mr. Pilt conlcmplaled Ihc extinction of (he whole 
public debt before the year ISiGby (he operation of the sinhih" 
'"nwy nil and had provided means which, if steadily adhered to would 
these oviu.. unquestionably have produced that result even at an earlier period 
the disastrous cflects which have actually occurred from this mode of con- 
tracting so large a portion of the debt arc not to be charged so strongly as an 
error in his financial system. In the contracting of loans, present relief was 
in his estimation, the great object to be considered, because the means of cer- 
tainly redeeming them within a moderate period, ,on the return of neacc~ 
were simultaneously provided. It was of comparatively little importance that 
the interest of the o per cents could not be reduced during peace Avhen 
the speedy liquidation of the principal itself might he anUcipaicd • and 
the addition of nearly double the stock to the sum borrowed appeared of 
triOing moment, when the only mode of redeeming the debt which anv one 
contemplated, was the purchase of stock by the sinking fund commissioners 
at the current market rates. Still, though these considerations go far to excuse 
they do by no means exculpate Mr. Pitt in these measures. Admitting that 
the reduced rate of interest during the war might be considered as a fair set- 
off against the enhanced rate for the pacific period of nearly the same amount 
w'hich elapsed before the debt was discharged, still what is to be said in favour 
of a system Avbich redeems at 85 or 90 a debt contracted at 58 or 60? In look- 
ing forward to this method of liquidating the debt, as calculated to obviate 
all the evils of inscribing the public creditor for a larger amount of stock than 
be had advanced of money, Mr. Pitt forgot the certain enhancement of tiie 
price of stock by the admirable sinking fund which he himself had established 
and that the more strongly and justly he elucidated (he salutary tendency 
of its machinery to uphold the public credit, the more clearly did he de- 
monstrate the ruinous effects of a method of borrowing which turned all 

that advance to the disadvantage of the nation in discharging its en"-a"-e- 
ments (f). ^ t> d o 

To Mr. Pitt’s financial system there belongs a subject more vital 
rnT-enuin ultimatc effccts than any Avhich has been considered, and the 
1797 . whole results of Avhicli are even yet far from being exhausted The 
Suspension of Cash Payments in 1797, already noticed in the transactions of 
that year, Avas a measure of incomparably more importance than any finan 
cial step of the past or the present century, and, when taken in conjunction 
with the almost total destruction of the .Spanish mines in America in conse- 
quence of the revolution which broke out in that country in 1808 and the 
subsequent and unavoidable resumption of cash payments, by the bill of 1819 
in Great Britain, opened the way to a series of changes in prices, and, of con- 
sequence, in the relative sitqation, power, and influence of the d’iffercnt 
classes of society, more material than any which had occurred since the dis- 
covery of the mines of Polosi and Mexico, and to which the future historian 
will perhaps point as the principal cause of the great revolution of England 
in 18o2, and the ultimate fall of the British empire. This important and vital 
subject, however, so momentous in its consequences, so interesting in its 
details, requires a separate chapter for its development, and will more appro- 
priately come to be considered in a future volume, when the effects of the 
.monetary changes during the whole war are brought into view, and the com- 
mencement of another set of causes, having an opposite tendency from the 


js a common opinion that the great expenses 
ot Mr. Pilt s administration were owing to the suh- 
siclics so imprudently and needlessly advanced to 


forcip powers, to induce or enable them to carry 
on the contest. This, however, is a mistake. 
The loans and suhsidies to foreign powen 
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rapid decay of the South 4incncan mines at its close, is at the same time 
made the subject of discussion 

At present, it only requires to beobsc^^ed, that tbeetTccts of the suspension 
of cash pa} ments, whether goo dor evil, are not fairly to be ascribed to Mr Pitt. 
They were not, like the consequences of the issue ofus'ugnats m France, the 
result of a barbarous and inhuman confiscation, nor like subsequent changes 
in this countrj , of theoretical or abstract opinions The} were forced on the 
British statesman by stern necessii}. Bankruptc} — irrclncrable national 
bankruptc} stared him in the face if the momentous step were an} longer 
dela}ed Once taken, the fatal measure could not bo recalled; a resumption 
of cash pa}ments during the continual pressure and last expenditure of the 
war was out of the question The nation has had ample experience of the 
shock it occasioned, and the protracted misery it produced, at a subsequent 
period, cTon in the midst of profound peace To hai e attempted it during the 
whirl and agitation of the contest, would at once ha\e prostrated all its 
resources 

.■ lltjMTswIien ■neit rcMiteJ ana llir 

' ■ ' itcffls of ihe cipWKl tare it* war were tt fellow 

• — tMoaeiu,) (PoaTM.) 

of tbe whole erpeniei of ever^ jr»r in-»T»ry departniein durlnt lh« wir ) 
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lupowcrmi No doubt, however, can remain that the suspension of casli 
payments contribuled'essentially to increase the available resources 
Ilir of Great Britain for carrying on the war. An extension of the 

thestatc circulaling medium, especially if accompanied by a great and in- 

creasing present expenditure, never fails to have this cfiect. It is 
when the subsequent stoppage or contraction takes place, that the perilous 
nature of the experiment becomes manifest. Gi eat immediate prosperity to 
all around him is often produced by the prodigality of the spendthrift; but 
if he trenches deep, amidst this beneficent profusion, on the resources of 
future years, the day of accounting Avill iucvitahiy come alike to himself and 
his dependents. In seeking for the causes of the vast and continued Avarlike 
exertions of England during the Avar, and of the apparently boundless financial 
resources Avhich appeared to multiply, as if by magic, Avith every additional 
demand, just as in iiiA'CStigating the causes of the difficulties under which all 
classes have laboured since the peace, a prominent place must be assigned to 
the alterations on the currency, as productive of present strength as they AA'cre 
conducive to future Aveakness. No financial embarrassments of any moment 
AA^ere experienced subsequent to 1797; in A'ain Napoleon AA'ailed for the 
blowing up of the funding system, and the stoppage of England’s financial 
resources; year after year the enormous expenditure continued; loan after 
loan, AA'ith incredible facility, Avas obtained, and at the close of the war, AA'hen 
the revenues of France and all the continental states Avere fairly exhausted, 
the treasures of Great Britain Avere poured forth with a profusion unexampled 
during any former period of the struggle. No existing AA'caltli, how great 
socA'cr, could account for so prodigious an expenditure. Its magnitude points 
to an annual creation of funds even greater than those Avhich Avere dissipated. 
It is in the A'ast impulse given to the circulation by the suspension of cash 
payments, and subsequent extension of paper credit of every description, 
that one great cause is to be found of the neverfailing resources of Great 
Britain during so long a period. Her fleets commanded the seas; her com- 
merce extended into every quarter of the globe; her colonies embraced the 
finest and richest of the tropical regions; and in the centre of this magnificent 
dominion was the parent state, Avhose quickened and extended circulation 
spread life and energy through every part of the immense fabric. Great as 
AA'as the increase of paper in circulation after the obligation to pay in specie 
Avas renioved, it was scarcely equal to the simultaneous increase in exports, 
imports, and domestic industry; and almost boundless as was the activity of 
British enterprise during those animating years, it must have languished 
from Avant of commensurate credit, if not sustained by the A'ivifying influence 
of the extended currency (i). 

umpoiary cvidcnl ulso that the funding system, Avith all its dangers and 

advanngpi ultimate evils, of which the nation since the peace has had such 

of the ftniU- , ^ 1 I 1 T . -1 • e 

mg system ample expei'ience, was eminently calculated to increase tnisieve- 
rish action of the body politic, and produce a temporary flow of prosperity,, 
commensurate, indeed, to the ultimate embarrassment with which it was to 
be attended, but still exciting a degree of transient vigour, ^^hich could ne- 
ver have arisen under a more cautious and economical system of management. 
The contracting and immediately spending loans, to the amount of thirty or 
forty millions a-year, in addition to a revenue raised by taxation of equal 
amount, had an extraordinary effect in encouraging every branch of industry, 
and enabling the nation to prosper under burdens which at first sight would 

(0 Tn])le showing the amount of Itank nolps in circulation frpm t792 to 
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have appeared allogelher overwhelming. Government is proverbially a good 
paymaster, and nerer so much so as during the whirl and excitement of 
war. The capital thus sonk m loans was indeed withdrawm from the private 
encouragement of industry ; but u was so onlj m cometiucnte of being di- 
rected into a channel where its influence in that respect was still more pow- 
erful and juj mediate than it eier viould have been in the hands of Indivi- 
duals; it wasm great part dissipated, indeed, in a form which did not repro- 
duce itself, and afforded no means of providing for its charges hereafter ; but 
still that circumstatite, how fatal soever to the resources of the stale in future 
times, did not diminish the temporary e\citcmeut produced by its expendi- 
ture Under the combined influence of this vast contraction of loans and 
extended paper circulation, the resources of the nation were increased ma 
rapid and unparalleled progression : exports and imports doubled, the pro- 
duce of taxes w as continually rising, prices of cv cry sort quicWy rose, mlcitsl 
was high, profits stilllugbcr,andali who made their livelihood by productive 
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was occasioned hycxliansling, in a great degree, tlic reservoirs of wealth for 
future emergencies; and that a long period of languor and depression was to 
follow this feverish and unnatural tract of cxcileincnl, is indeed certain : but 
still the eflcct at the moment was the same, and in the activity, enterprise, 
and opulence thus created, were to be found the most jmwcrfnl resources for 
carrying on the contest. How hcnclicial soever to the finances of the state in 
future limes, it might have been, to have raised the whole supplies by taxa- 
tion within the year, it was impossible tbatfrom sucb a prudent and parsimo- 
nious system there could have arisen the extraordinary vigour and progres- 
sive creation of wealth which resulted from the lavish expenditure of the 
national capital in maintaining the conllicl: and but for tbe profuse outlay, 
which has been fell as so burdensome in subsequent limes, Ibc nation might 
have sunk beneath its enemies, and England, with all its glories, been swept 
for ever from the book of existence. 

nwnrt.nry l^tl’s sysleio, atlciulcd as it was, however, with this vast 

pop'j'^'- expenditure of capital instead of income on the current expenses, 
jot'i.7 ‘ made no provision for the ultimate redemption of tbe debt thus 
contracted, it would, notwilbslanding the prodigious and trium- 
?Z’forVdu(-phantrcsults with which it was attended, have been liable to very 
tioii of debt severe reprehension. Hut every view of his financial policy must be 
imperfect and erroneous, if the sinking fund, which constituted so essential 
a part of the system, is not taken into consideration. Its great results have now 
been completely demonstrated by experience : and there can be no question 
that, if it had been adhered to, the whole debt might have been extinguished 
with ease before the year 1810; that is, in nearly as short a time as it was 
created. Great as were the burdens of the war, therefore, be had established 
the means of 'rendering them only temporary; durable as the results of its suc- 
cesses have proved, the price at which they were purchased admitted, accord- 
ing to his plan, of rapid liquidation. It is the subsequent abandonment of the 
sinking fund, in consequence of the unnecessary and imprudent remission of 
so large a proportion of the indirect taxes, which is the real evil that has un- 
done the mighty structure of former wisdom ; and for a slight and questionable 
present advantage, rendered the debt, when undergoing a rapid and successful 
process of liquidation, a lasting and hopeless burden on the state. The magni- 
tude of this change is too great to be accounted for by tbe weakness or errors 
of individuals : the misfortune thus inflicted upon the country too irreparable 
to be ascribed to the improvidence or shortsighted policy of subsequent Go- 
vernments. "Without exculpating the mernbers of the administration who did 
not manfully resist, and if they could not prevent, at least denounce the 
growing delusion, it may safely be affirmed, that the great weight of the res- 
ponsibility must be borne by the nation itself. If the people of Great Britain 
have now a debt of seven hundred and seventy millions, with hardly any 
fund for its redemption, they have to blame not Mr. Pitt, who was compel- 
led to contract it in the course of a desperate struggle for the national inde- 
pendence, and left them the means of its rapid and certain liquidation, but 
the blind democratic spirit which first, from its excesses in a neighbouring 
state, made its expenditure unavoidable, and then, from its impatience of 
present sacrifice at home, destroyed the means of its discharge. 

“ All nations,” says M. Tocqueville, in his profound work on 
Britilll* American Democracy, “ •which have made a great and lasting im- 
rrapirc. • prcssion on human affairs, from the Homans to the English, have 
been governed by aristocratic bodies : the instability and impatience of the_ 
democratic spirit render the states in which it is the ruling pow’er incapable 
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of durable acluerements (J) ” The abatidomncnt of a system, fraught Mith 
such incalculable future advantages as the sinhmgfund, but requiring a pre- 
sent sacrifice for its maintenance, affords decisive evidence that the balance 
of the constitution had become overloaded m rcalitj beforeitvvas «olnfonn 
on the popular side, and that the period had arrived when an ignorant im- 
patience of taxation was to bring about that disregard of every thing bat 
present objects, which is the invariable characlensUc of the majonl} of 
mankind ith the prevalence of aristocratic rule m England, that noble 
monument of national foresight and resolution progro'ssivclj prospered 
with Its decline the efficiency of the great engine of redemption was conti- 
nually impaired amidst the general influence of the nniliinking'mulUtudc, 
and at length, upon its subversion by the great change of f 853 , it fimllj, to 
Dat\» H all practical purposes, was destroyed Irrctne\able ultimate rum 
has thus been brought upou the state for not only is tlie burden 
fj, ‘ tio'v fixed upon its resources inconsistent with the permanent 

Wo Id maintenance of the national independence, but the steady rule 

has been terminated, under which alone its hqnidaliou could have been ex- 
pected 

But if tbe sun of British greatness is sctlihgm the Old, it is from thc<iamc 
cause rising in renovated lustre in the bicw Morld The impatience of the 
democratic spirit, botli in the Cniish isles and on the shores of (he Atlantic 
the energy it dev elopes, tbe insatiable desires it creates, the national burdens 
which it perpetuates, the convulsions which it induces, all conspire to impel 
the ceaseless wave of emigration to the west, and the scry distresses conse- 
quent on an advanced stage of existence force the power and vigour of civi- 
lization into the primeval recesses of the forest In two centuries the name 
of England may be extinct, or survive only under the shadow of ancient re- 
nown but a hundred and fifty mvlUotis of men in North \mcrica will be 
speaking its language, reading its authors, glory ing in its descent Nations, 
hkc individuals, were not destined for immortahiy , m ilicir virtues equally 
as iheir vices, their grandeur as Ihcir weakness, they bear in their bosoms 
the seeds of mortality , but in the passions which elevate them to greatness, 
equally as those which liasieii Ibcir decay, is to be discerned the unceasing 
operation of those princii^lcs at once of corruption and resurrection which 
arc combined in humanity, and which, universal in coinmiiniiics as in single 
men., compensate the necessary decline of nations by the vital fire which has 
given an nndecay mg youth to the human race 


(I) Tocfiner Uf ii 237 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

FROM TiiK rnACi: of rncsnuRG to tjik RRNnwAt or run contikkntai* ^YAR. 

JANUARY— OCTOnr.a, ISOG. 


ARGUJIENT. 

Immenserr5iills;ofihoCnnipnignof Auslcrlilz— ‘The ofnccorPrcmieris ofTercil (oLordllawkcs- 
bury, and declined -Generni opinion on ibc ncccssUy of a Conliiion of Parlies— Mr. Fox 
is sent for— Stale of Parlies in the Coiiniry— Composition of ihe new Cahinci— Their first 
Measures— Tlio Dudj;el— Keturn of ^*apolcon to Paris— Financial crisis ilierc— Us osten- 
sible causes— Immcdivile origin of the explosion v'as the absorption of gold for ibe German 
Avar— Aleosu res of JCapoleon to remedy the evil— Ren! causes of the cn last rophe— Financial 
changes in consequence introduced in France— And imi)Osilion of its Armies ns a burden 
on Foreign Stales— French Hudgcl for isoi, and Exposition of tlie Minister of llic Interior — 
Erection of llie Column in the Place VendOme— Advance of the Frencli against Kaples— 
Successful Invasion of Cnlahria— Joseph Uonaporlc created King of the Two Sicilies— ISa- 
ples ihrcnicncd hy Sir Sidney Smith— General Stuart lands in the Bay of St.-Eiiphcmia— 
Rcgnier resolves to attack him— Battle of Alaida— Great moral eficct of this victory— But its 
immediate results arc less considerable— Surrender of Gncta— Retreat of the Englisli, and 
Suppression of the rnsurrcciion— Domestic Reforms of Joseph in Naples— Louis Bonaparte 
is crcaled-King of Holland— Crcnlion of Military Fiefs in the kingdom of Italy— Napoleon’s 
secret views in these measures— Andicnce given to the Turkisli Ambassador— Naval opera- 
tions— Sailing of a Division of the Brest Fleet— Defeat of the lirsi squadron at Si.-Domingo 
—Disasters of the second division under Villaumcj— Capture of Linois, and lesser Naval 
Operations— Reflections on iliesc last Naval Disasters of France— Greatness of liic French 
Navy under Louis XVI— Napol(5on*s cliangcof system in regard to Nava! ^Va^— Reneciions 
on the growth of the English Maritime Power — Its probable influence on the future destinies 
of the world— Reduction of the Cape of Good Hope— Sir Home Pophain resolves to attack 
Buenos Ayres— AViiich falls— Embarrassment of Government at this success— It is retaken 
by iheSoulli Americans'- DifTcrcnccs with America in regard to Neutral Rights— Violent 
measures of Congress— The Commissioners appointed on both sides adjust the dilVcrcnccs— 
Continental AlTairs— Growing Coldness between France and Prussia— Jealousy of the two 
Cabinets— The Prussian Cabinet seizes on Hanover— Measures of Retaliation adopted hy 
Great Britain — Mr. Fox’s speech on the su!)jccl — Napoleon’s opinion of Prussia in 'this 
transaction— His farther measures of aggression on Germany— Universal indignation which 
they excite in the North of Germany— Gcnlz’s Pamphlet on the subject— Formation on the 
Confederacy of the Rhine— Powers admitted to the Confederation— Tlic Emperor Francis 
renounces the Crown of Germany— Addresses of Napoleon and the Emperor Francis to the 
German States— Great sensation wliich these events produce at Berlin — AVarlike prepara- 
tions of Prussia— Renewed causes of irritation between France and Russia— Diircrencc 
about the mouths of the Caltaro, which is occupied by the Russians— The French in return 
seize Ragusa— Actions in its neighbourliood— D’Ouhril concludes a Treaty helwccn France 
and Russia — AAMiich is disavowed hy llic Cabinet of Sl.-Pclcrsburg— Opening of llic Negotia- 
tions between France and England— Latter power insists on Russia being a party to the 
negotiation— Basis of Uli-possideiis— Which France departs from— Continuance of the Ne- 
gotiation, and gradual estrangement of the parlies— Its farther progress— The demands of 
France become more extravagant, and the Negotiation is broken oiT— Real views of ifie 
Parlies in this pro.ceoding— Slate of Affairs at Berlin— Prussian ultimatum, and preparations 
for AVar on both sides— Murder of Palm— Great sensation which it occasioned— Proceed- 
ings of the Military Commission by which he was condemned— Influence which it had in 
producing the Rupture of the Negotiation— Last instruclions of Mr; Fox to Lord Lauderdale 
' —His .eyes were at length opened to the real nature of the AVar— His Illness and Death— 
And Character— Extraordinary Talents in Debate— But his fame is on the decline as a just 
thinker— Reasons of this change. . . . ; 

muUso'r peace of Presburg appeared to have finally subjected the 

‘'■™ continent to the empire of France. The greatest 
Aiistcriiiz. midable coalition which had ever hcen arrayed " 
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was dissolved , the militarj strength of Austria had received to all appear- 
ance an irreparable ^^onnt^, Prussia, though irritated, >\as o\cra^ed, and 
had let the favourable moment for striking a decisive blow elapse without 
venturing to draw the sword, and even the might of Hussia, hitherto hdJ in 
undefined dread by the stales of southern Europe, Jnd succumbed in (he 
contlict, andlhc northern Autocrat was indebted to the generosity of the 
Victor for the means of escaping from the ilieatre of his triumph When 
such results Iiad been gamed with the great militirj monarchies, u was of 
little moment what was the disposition of the lesser powers, but they too 
had been terrified into submission, or retired from a contest in which suc- 
cess could no longer be hoped for Sweden, in indignant ^ilencc, had with- 
drawn to the shores of Gothland, Naples was o\errun, Switzerland was silent, 
and Spam consented to yield its fleets and its treasures to the conqueror of 
northern Europe England, it is true, with unconquerable resolution and 
iinconqncred arms, still continued the contest, but after the prostration of 


soul of all the confederacies against it, led to a well founded expectation 
that a more pacific system of Government might be anticipated m his suc- 
cessors 

Prfn.ttr.bp Tlic liopcs eutertamcd by ^apoll!ott of such a temporary accom- 
modalion with England as might leave 1dm at hbcrtj, bj fostering 
^**8 naval power to prepare ilie means of its final subjugation, 
.itcitiitd ■^^e^e soon to all appearance likelj to be realized The death of 
Mr Pill dissolved the Administration of which he was the head Ilis tower- 
ing genius could ill bear a partner m power or rnal in renown Equals he 
had none — ^friends few, and with the csccplion of Lord Melville, whom the 
pending accusation had compelled to retire from Government, perhaps no 
statesman had ever possessed his unreserved confidence Tlicro were many 
men of ability and resolution m his Cabinet, but none of weight sufficient to 
lake the helm when it dropped from his hands , and when he sunk into U e 
grave, ilie Ministry, which was supported by lus single arm, fell to (lie 
earth The King, indeed, who was aware of the danger of introdtinog a 
change of policy m the middle of a desperate confiicl, and still rciaiiicd a 
Keen rccotlcclioD of the humiliation to which he had been subjcctcdfn con- 
sequence of the India bill introduced by the Whigs m 1781, made an attempt 
to continue the Government m the same bands, and immediately after Mr 
Pitt’s death commissioned I ord llawkcsbury to form a new Administration 
on the same basis, but tint experienced and cautious statesman soon per- 
ceived that the attempt, at that period at least, was /mpossiWe, and the only 
use he made of his sliort lived power was to accept the wardenship of the 
Cinq Ports, winch had been held bj Mr Pitt, and was the most lucffltiie 
stncctircm the gift of the Crown— anoppomtmcnlwliicli gate rise to keen and 
acrimonious discussion In lioth Houses of Parliament under tlie suceecdm? 

Admimstrahonfl) , , , , , r .• * 

P.wi« Independently of the acknowledged wcakneM of llic Mmiitry 
afippMr Pitt eevsed to sustiln its fortunes, the state of puldte 
» » ^‘-uremelv doubtful wlieilicr any new Adml* 

tU>nor|4r I 
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ded on a t « , 
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the lime (o uphold (he foriuncs of Hie stole. Tlie defeat of Austerlitz, and 
the consequent exposure of Great Britain to the necessity of maintaining the 
war single-handed against (he forces of comhinod Europe, had made a deep 
impression on (he public mind.' Many believed some change of system to be 
necessary; and the opinion was sensibly gaining ground, that having unsuc- 
cessfully made so many attempts to overthrow the power of revolutionary 
France by hostility, the time had now arrived when it was not only expedient, 
hut necessary, to try whether its terrors might not be disarmed by pacific 
relations. Complaints against the abuses of Government — some real, some 
imaginary — during the conduct of so long and costly a war, had multiplied to’ 
a very great degree; the Opposition journals had increased in number and 
Tcltcmencc of declamation; and the vote against Lord Melville in the House 
of Commons had shaken the opinion of numbers in the integrity of Govern- 
meniin that point where Mr. Pitt’sAdministration had hitherto been regarded 
as most pure. The Tories, it was said, arc exhausted by pcrpetiial service 
for twenty years; the hopes of the state arc to be found in the ranks of the 
^Ybigs; or, at all events, the lime has now arrived when these absurd parly 
distinctions should cease, and all true friends to their country, on which ever 
side of politics, must unitefor the formation of a liberal and extended Admi- 
nistration, on so broad a basis as to bring its whole capacity to bear on the 
fortunes of the slate during the perilous limes Avhich are evidently approach- 
ing. A general wish accordingly was fell for the formation of a Government 
Mhich should unite “all the talents” of the nation, without regard to party 
distinction — a natural wish at all times, and frequently indulged by the 
British people, but which has never led to any good result in the history of 
England, and never can do so, except in such a crisis of national danger as 
would have led the Romans to appoint a dictator, and calls for the suspension 
of all dilTcroncc in foreign or domestic policy in the warding off immediate 
danger, by which all arc equally threatened (I). 

Mr.roi: is Yielding at length, though unwillingly, and with sinister presen- 
soiitfor. Umcnls, to the inclinations of the people and the necessity of his 
situation, the King, on the 2Glh January, sent a message to Lord Grenville, so 
long the firm supporter of Mr. Pill’s foreign administration, requesting his 
attendance at Buckingham house, to confer with his Majesty on the formation 
of a government. Lord Grenville suggested Mr. Fox as the person he should 
consult on the subject. “ I thought so, and I meant it so,” replied the King; 
and immediately Ihe.formalion of an administration was intrusted to these 
two illustrious men (2). 

State of The anxious Avish expressed both by the Sovereign and the nation 
' the country, that tliG Govcmmcnl should be formed on the broadest possible 
basis, so as to include all the leading men of the country, led to a coalition of 
parlies, Avhich, although it gave great apparent stability at the outset, was 
little calculated in the end to ensure the permanence of the administration. 
Three distinct and Avell-defined parlies, independent of the partisans of Mr. 
Pitt’s Cabinet, then divided the legislature and the nation. The ardent Whigs, 
who had adhered through all the horrors of the French Revolution to democra- 
tic principles, Avere represented by Mr. Fox and Mr. Ersldne, and embraced all 
’ the zealous adherents of republican institutions throughout the country. 
Parliamentary reform, Catholic emancipation, the repeal of the test acts, the 
abolition of slavery, peace Avith France, AA^ere inscribed on their banners. 
Another section of the AYliig party existed, Avho had recently been arrayed 

(2)‘Ann. Reg. 1806, 2 
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in fierce hostility against their former alhes Thej were compo?ca of the oW 
mig families TV Inch had receded tmUi Mr. Burke, at the commenccraenl of 
the French Revolution, from the popular side, and acted Tvith Mr PiU nil 
Ins resignation ni 4800, hut never coalesced with Ins government after lus 
resumption of pow er This party, led in Parliament h) Lord Grenville, Earl 
Spencer, and Jlr Wmdliam, embraced many powerful aristocratic families 
and a large portion of pnv ate worth and ability, but their hold of the affec- 
tions of the populace was not so considerable as that of their stauncher hre- 
Ihrcn. In hostility to France. and fierce opposition to rev ohitionar j princi- 
ples, they yielded not to the warmest partisans of Mr. Pill; but in domestic 
questions thej inclined to the popular side, and might be expected to form 
a salutarv check on the innovating ardour of the more democratic portion of 
the Government Less considerable from general support or parliamentary 
eloquence than either of these great parties, the adherents of Mr Adding- 
ton’s administration, who had rcmainod m Opposition ever smcc thej were 
displaced from pow er were still of importance from ilicir business talents and 
the intimate ncquamlancc they had wiih the macliincrj of government 
I ord Sidmouth ^formerly 3Ir. Addington ) was the leader of his portion of 
the old Tory admmisiraiion, whom exclusion from office Ind led to coalesce, 
not in the most creditable manner, with their ancient aniigonists, and, 
from the known pacific inchnniions of their chief, no serious difference of 
opinion in the Cahwei was anjiapatcd, at least «o far as foreign affairs were 
concerned 

compo. ton ffho leadoTS of these three parties were combined in the new Ca- 
o.b’nM hinet hut the preponderance of Mr fox’s adherents was so great 
■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' - U big Administration, 

■ ■ : ■ all Tory ftmclionirics 

• ■ . . ■ ■ iovernment Mr. I ox, 

though entitled, from Ins talents and influence, to the highest appointment 
under the Crown, contented himself with the important office of Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, deeming that the situation in which most embarrass- 
ment was likely to he experienced, and where Ins own principles werchtcly 
soonest to lead to important results I ord GrcnviUc was made First I ord of 
(he Treasury; 3fr. Crsktne, lord Chancellor; Lord Row ick (formerly 3Jr. 
Grey) First I ord of the Admiralty ; 31r. Windham, Secretary at War, Mrl 
Spencer, Secretary of State for the Home Department (I) The Cabinet cvln- 
hilcdta splendid array of abiltty,and was anxiously lookeil forv%ard (o by the 
country, with the undefined hope winch naturally arises upon odmUlta^ 
a parly whose leaders had been so long celebrated by tbcir eloquence and 
geniusfor the first tune, after so long an cxclueion, to ibo administration 
of public affairs. Rut amidst the general satisfaction, there were many 
who observed with regret that all (he members of the recent Govemnient 
were excluded from office, and anticipated no long tenure of power to a 
coalition which departed thus widely from llie patli of iu predefcsmri, 
and voluntarily excluded the aid of all who had grown venant in public 
affairs, while the admissionoftlm lord Chief Justice into the Cabinet wa» 

(,) c,i nci of vbo f. r or a f. t 

ia»ml>«n i— y , , 
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justly rcgavdcd by all as a most dangerous innovation, fraught with ob- 
vious peril to (bat calm and dispassionate administration of judicial du- 
ties (1), AYliicli bad so' long been tbc glory of English jurisprudence. 
Jtm-*o"nho Nohvitbstanding (bo essential and total ebange •wbicb (bo Ministry 
■><•» bad undergone, and (be accession of a parly to power who bad so 
bu'igct."^ long denounced the measures of Ibcir rivals ns fraught with irre- 
parable injury to (be best interests of tbc state, no immediate change in the 
measures of Government took place; and Europe beheld with surprise tbc 
men who bad invariably characterized the war as unjust and impolitic pre- 
paring to carry it on with a patience and foresight in no degree inferior to 
that of (heir predecessors, — a striking circumstance, characteristic alike of 
tbc justice of the reasons which Mr. Pitt bad assigned for its continuance, 
and (be candour of the ])arty who bad now succeeded to power. Tbc budget 
of Lord Henry Petty was but a continuation of the tinancial system of Mr. 
Pitt, modified by the altered situation of aflairs, and the necessity which bad 
obviously arisen of making provision for. a protracted maritime struggle. 
Tbc system of raising as large as possible a proportion of tbc taxes within (be 
year, so happily acted upon since 1798 by the late Government, was con- 
tinued and extended; and, in pursuance thereof, if was proposed to carry 
the war taxes from fourteen to nineteen millions and a half, — an increase 
Avbicb was cirectcd by raising the income (ax from six and a half to ten per 
cent, and an addition of .os. a hundred weight on sugar (2). Tbc loan, nol- 
wilbslanding Ibis great addition, was still L. 18,000, 000, to provide for (be 
interest of which, and a sinking fund to redeem the principal, the war wine- 
duty was declared permanent, producing L.b00,000 a-ycar, and an addi- 
tional duty laid on pig iron,- calculated to produce as much more, besides 
lesser duties, to the amount in all ofL.l,'loG,000 (13). 

Tbc great addition to tbc income (ax was loudly complained of as a 
grievous burden and total departure from all the jirofcssions of economy so 
often made by Ministers; but there is reason to believe that indirect taxes 
could not have been relied on to produce so great anincrcasc as was required 
in the public revenue; and there can be no doubt that, in adopting the 
manly course of making so great a demand on present income rather than 
increase the debt, they acted a truly patriotic and statesman like part. 

Kn'rouon'^ Tlic rctum of Napoleon to Paris, where be arrived on tlie night of 
lo I'a.is. the 26lb January, to the great disappointment of the municinalitv 

rmancial - , i i •r* 

crisis 11 .C 1 C. and people, avIio bad made the most magnificent preparations for 
bis triumphal reception, AA'as very necessary, from tbc financial crisis which 
had there occurred, and AA'bicb threatened lo involve the Government in the 
most serious embarrassments. This catastrophe, partly arising from poli- 


(1) Ann. Reg. 180G, 20,28. 

(2) Pari. Dal), vi. 500, .574. Ann. Reg. 1800, 71. 

( 3 ) riic Imdget of this year stood as follows ; — 

Chatgfs, 
Great Bi itnin. 


Kny L.15j28l,000 

-Aiuiy, 18,500.000 

Ordnance, . . ♦ 1,7 1 8,000 

Miscellaneous, 2,170.000 

Arrears of Subsidies, 1,000,000 

Vole of Credit, 2 000.000 


Malt and Personal Estate Duties, . 
Grnnls from Captured bbips, 

botleries ... 

‘ Surplus of Consolidated Fund, . 
^Var Taxes. . . 19,500,000 ^ 

Dcdtict as outstanding / 

at end of ^ear, • 1,500,000 y 

Loan, 


Supplies, 
Gieat Britain, 
L. 2.750,000 
1,000.000 
380,000 
3,500,000 

18,000,000 

18,000,000 


L.43, 669, 000 

Exclusive of llie permanent income on the one hand 
and permanent charges on the other, which added 
largely to both sides of the account ; the charges of 
the debt being L, 23, 000, 000, and lhe_ total sum 


L.43,630,000 

raised by taxes and other sources of revenue, 
L.55,7c)6,000, while the total cxpcndiluie 
L.72,750,000.— -Dei* ' i. 56Gi 569, — Portlt/s 
Par/. TaOies, i* 1* 
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lical, partly from commcrcjal causes, Iiad long been approaclung, and the 
pubhc.conslemalion vras at Us height v,hen the Emperor re-entered thcTul- 
lenes \\ithout undressing or going to bed, Jie ‘^ent for the minhicr of 
r . . 1 , 


. * ! . I 

IM ostensible This panic, which at Uic time ctciled such consternation at Pans, 
«o$« and might, if the Issue of the campaign had been doubtful, have 
been attended with the most disastrouseflects, arose from scry simple causes 
During the whole of 1803, the Bank of France, yielding to the flood of pros- 
perity which on all sides flowed into the empire, and urged on by the con- 
stant demand for discounts on the part of all the contractors and others 
engaged in the public service, from the expenditure of Government con- 
stantly keeping in advance of the receipts of the treasury, had been progres- 
sively enlarging its discounts : before the Emperor set out for the army, the) 
had risen from thirty to sixty millions, double the usuvl amount In llic 
midst of the apparent prosperity produced by that excessive increase, the 
sagacious mind of ^apol^o^ perceived the seeds of future evil; and amidst 
all the turmoil of his military preparations at Boulogne, he repeatedly wrote 
to the Minister of Finances on the subject, and warned him of the danger of 
the Bank of France trusting too far the delusive credit of indiv iduals engaged 
in extensive transactions or pushing to an undno length, in the form of a 
paper circulation, the Royal privilege of coming money (2), TIic immense 
discounts which occasioned the peril, were almost entirely granted to the 
functionaries engaged m the public service, and who being obliged to male 
good their payments to Government by a certain day', and embarrassed by 
this remote period to winch all payments from the public treasury vs ere post- 
poned, were frequently driven to this resource to supply the deficiencies 
arising from the backward payments of indiv iduals, and whose credit was In 
some sort interwoven with that of the genera! administration. A fen nrb 
companies also bad shared m the liberality of the Bank, who w ere engaged In 
most extensive speculations in all parts of the world, and so deeply imph- 
caicd in the furnishing oftlic precious metals to the Bank, that Iticir support 
t>j} jJ 5 part was olmost a matter of sclf-prcscrvatjon. The greatest of these, 
was that of which M Ouvrard was the leading partner; and Its engagements 
with the Bank of France were to an enormous amount This great capl'abst 
bad for several years been engaged In vast contracts for the service of 

- ^ . rut ni.«- VII <M on* won) In 4 wwualln;; *0»f tlii. C'* 
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Spanish fleet, and so extensive were his transactions, that almost all the trea- 
sures of Mexico found their way into his coflers. Gradually he had intro- 
duced himself into the principal departments of the French service : and 
before the middle of '1805, nearly seventy millions (L.2,800,000) A\as owing 
chiefly to the company of which he was a member by the public treasury of 
that country. The long, delays thrown in the way of the liquidation of this 
debt -by the Government, occasioned an excessive multiplication of paper 
securities, which soon fell considerably in value in the money market : but 
so implicated was Government in these transactions, that it was compelled 
to go on in the same perilous course, and thus increase the depreciation, 
Avhich had already become sufficiently alarming. The consequence was, that 
the bills of the public contractors sunk so much in value that they would no 
longer pass current in the market; at length they fell so Ioav as 10 instead 
of 100: an universal disquietude prevailed (1), and the demands upon the 
public treasury had already become very heavy, at the moment when it had 
little else than paper securities in its colTers. 

Immediate Mattcrs Avere in this critical state when the breaking out of the 
eTpiLto.*''' German Avar, and departure of the army for the Rhine, occasioned 
absorpT.on an imiucnse and immediate demand for metallic currency, which 
uJcermL ^^one Avould pass in foreign states, both on the part of Government 
and indiAiduals. Napoleon, for the diflerent branches of the public 
service, took fifty millions of francs (L. 2, 000, 000) from the Bank of France. 
Unable, after this great abstraction, to meet his other engagements, the 
Minister of Finances had recourse to Ouvrard, Vanderbergh, and Seguin, avIio 
advanced 102,000,000 ( L.4,080,000) to the Public Treasury, and received, in 
return, long dated bills for 150,000,000. To meet this advance Ouvrard 
hastened to Madrid, to obtain a supply of piastres from the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and such Avas the ascendency Avhich he had acquired at that capital, 
that he shortly after concluded a treaty with the King of Spain, in Aurtue of 
Avhich his company, during the whole remainder of the Avar, acquired “ an 
exclusive right to carry on the whole trade to the Spanish colonies, and to 
import the whole treasures and merchandise brought from thence to the 
European shores.” Never before bad such a poAA'er been vested in any com- 
- pany : the treasures of the Avbole Avorld Avere to pass through their hands. 
But though this treaty gave Ouvrard the prospect of obtaining, before a year 
expired, from America 272,000,000 francs (L.l 1,400,000) in hard dollars, yet 
this Avould not furnish a supply for present necessities; and the efforts of all 
the capitalists of Europe, Avhich AA'cre put in requisition for the occasion, 
AA'cre unable to meet the crisis or avert a catastrophe. Desprez andse\ eral of 
the greatest capitalists in Paris failed : this immediately occasioned a terrific 
run upon all the other public functionaries, as Avell as the Bank and the 
Treasury; paper would no longer pass; credit was at an end; and M. Yander- 
bergh, one of the greatest of the national contractors, was prevented from 
failing, solely by an advance to a great amount from the Public Treasury. 
The consequences would liaA^e been fatal to the empire had a disaster at the 
same time occurred in Germany, for the GoAcrnment were absolutely AAith- 
out the means of replenishing any branch of the public service; but the 
battle of Austerlitz and the treaty of Presburg operated as a charm in 
dispelling the panic : Avith the cessation of continental AAar the demand for 
the precious metals immediately ceased ; and the crisis Avas in fact over AA'hen 
the return of the Emperor to the Tuileries entirely restored the public con- 
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fidcrtce But the danger had Been So pressing, tint nothing but iheimtan 
hncous lerininalion of the 'ivir could haie averted it and bj merely pro 
IMcting the contest jn Moravia for a few months, the allies would infallibly 
have Jirought the French Government to a national hanhrupicy (1) 

was highly indignant at these embarrassments, andfulfy 
e appreciated the magnitude of the peril from which he had been 
extricated by the foriutiate v ictory of Auslerhu (2) Public opinion, as usual, 
followed thcimpuhc set by its leaders, the imprudentfaciJity of the Minister 
of b inanccs became the general object of reprobation and the greatest wits of 
the capital exerted Iboir talents irt decrying Ins administration (3) The em- 
peror immilcly scrutinized the embarrassments of the Banh and the Trea 
snry it was found that the total deficit of the public contractors to the 
Government amounted to i 41,000,000 francs (L S,G00 000) of which Ouvrard 
and "N anderhergh owed nearly Iw o thirds, and measures of sev enty w ere im- 
mediately ordered against all the defaulters, who were thrown into prison 
without distinction The gigantic company of M Ouvrard and bis partners 
was in consequence reduced to banhruplcy but in the end nearly the whole 
dchcit was recov cred for the nation The system of providing for the public 
sen ICC bj means of con tractors was shortly after abandoned but a few years 
after the Government was under the necessity of resuming it and hapol^on 
ultimately made the most ample amends to the injured M dg Marbois, by 
appointing him President of the Chamber of Accounts ('4) 

Rniaufc In fact, though it suited the interests of the Fmperor to represent 
c« u'ropiK this alarming catastrophe as exclusnelj the result of thcimpru 
dent facility of the Minister of Finances, and the inordinate profusion of 
discounts by the Bauk, yet the evil in reality lay a great deal deeper, and (he 
crisis was, tii fact^ occasioned by the vicious system to whidi the extravagant 
cxpcndifu ' ^ ^ M „ cpis 

Although • 
menl had 
groat degl 

tfie finances The actual receipts of the Ireasiiry Jor int usi me jc — 
been a hundred millions below the annual expenses (b) Iil addition to tins 
the payments of the Finance Minister required to be almost all made in ll c 
course of each year while the penod of its receipts for the same time, ac 
cording to the established mode of collecting the revenue, extended to 
eighteen moutlis Thence there arose an indispensable necessity for a re- 
’ - Ei^Tiilv •> Innred cash to the Treasury, ana 
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succeeclod, ihougli with some dilTiciilly, during Ihc comiiarativciy economical 
years of 1803 and dSOi; but the vast expenditure of 1803, occasioned partly 
by the equipment of the expedition at Boulogne, partly by the cost of the 
Austrian war, rendered tlicir resources totally unavailing; and it became 
necessary to apply to greater capitalists, Avbo, in anticipation of future pay- 
ments, could afford to make the great advances required by Government. 
JI. dc Marbois was thus driven by necessity to JI. Ouvrard and the company 
of the Indies, which was already the contractor for the supplies to almost all 
the forces, both by land and sea; and thus became invested with the double 
character of creditor of the state for advances made on Exchequer bills, and 
also for payment of the supplies furnished to the difrerent branches of the 
public service. Thence the deep implication of this company with the transac- 
tions of Government; and the necessity of the Bank of France supporting, 
by extraordinary and lavish discounts, the credit of individuals or associa- 
tions, from whom alone Government derived the fund requisite for its im- 
mense engagement. The monetary embarrassments of 1805, therefore, like 
almost all others, were occasioned by an extravagant expenditure : but they 
arose not on the part of individuals' but of Government; the crisis was not 
commercial but political. Thence the singular and instructive fact that the 
whole inordinate discounts, of which Napoleon so loudly complained, Avere 
made not to individuals engaged in private undertakings, but to the con- 
tractors for the public service : the root of the evil lay in the extravagant 
expenditure of the Emperor himself, Avhich rendered the anticipation of 
future revenues indispensable, to a perilous extent, in every branch of 
GoA'ernment. Considered in this vieAv, this financial crisis Avas not a mere 
domestic embarrassment, hut an important event in the progress of the con- 
gest: it indicated the arrival of the period Avhen France, almost destitute of 
capital from the confiscations of the Convention, and severely Aveakened in 
its national credit by the injustice committed during its rule, was unable 
from its OAvh resources to obtain the funds requisite for carrying on the 
gigantic undertakings to Avhich its ruler A\'as driA'cn in defence of its fortunes; 
and Avhen foreign conquest and extraneous spoliation had become indis- 
pensable, not merely to give vent to the vehement passions, hut maintain 
the costly government and repair the financial breaches occasioned by the 
ReA'olution (1). 

ciiaM-rslii Napoleon, hoAvoA’er much he Avas disposed to lay the fault, accord- 

[ntroXnr usuol systcm, on others, Avas in secret perfectly aAvare of 

In Kancc. tlic pcrilous pass to Avhich his financial affairs had now been 
brought, and, like Alexander, he trusted to his SAVord to cut the Gordian 
knot. M. Marbois had, long before, represented to him the danger of “ hav- 
ing for the hankers of the state those to AA’hom its ministers were indebted ; ” 
and Napoleon aa os so sensible of this, that he had long before expressed his 
resolution, in military fashion, of having M. Ouvrard arrested, and made to 
disgorge some of Avhat he called his ill-gotten wealth, but he had never been 
able to emancipate himself from his influence (2). The crisis of 180o-, hoAVCATr, 
made decisive measures necessary. “ I Avill have no alliance,” said he, “ be- 

(1) Bign.v. 87, 88. expense. Theylxne millions, and display an jnso- 

(2) “ Bourricunc,” said lie, in 1800, “my part is lent extravagance when llio soldiers arc without 
taken : 1 "nvUI cause M. Ouvrard to be arrested,^'— shoes or bread, 1 will have no more of this.” He 
“General,” replied the secretar}'", “bavevou any was accordingly arrested and thrown into prison; 
proofs against him ? ” — “ Troofs ? 'SVhat' arc re- but as there was no evidence uliatcver against him, 
qutred ? lie is a contractor, a scoundrel. lie must he was speedily liberated, and soon, from his great, 
be made to disgorge* All of bis li'ibc are villains, capital, regained all his former influence with the 
How do they make tlicir fortunes? at ihc public Governraent.— 'Boua, vii, £>4j 

V. 
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tnccu Ihc Bank and the Trea'^ury. If such existed, a simple movement ofthe 
funds might rc\ cal the most important stale scerCts ^Ve cannot toosoonsijn 
an arrdtfor the emancipation of the Treasury.” The difficulty v* as, that the 
Treasury had to pay csery twelvemonths an hundred and tvventj millions 
(L 5,000,000) more than it received, in consequence of the backwardness of 
all payments to the Exchequer. To liquidate part of this debt, sixty millions 
(L 2,500,000) was funded m the five per cents; the capital of the Bank of 
France was doubled ; and deposit banks, under the name of “-caisses de ser-* 
vice,” where the reccivers-general of the revenue were invited todeposilthc 
sums they had drawn as soon as ever they were received, and encouraged to 
do so by being offered interest for all sums so deposited prior to the time 
when they were hound to make them forthcoming By this means, the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to paper credit to raise funds upon anticipated 
revenues was in a great measure avoided, and the collection ofthe taxes con- 
ducted with much greater regularity than formerly (1). 

A«>i* But these financial improvements, great as they wrere, did not 
{i^ Frrorti strike 31 the root of the evil, wliicli was a permanent expenditure 
by Government greatly beyond its income. To cure this by means 
of loans, the wcH-know n practice in Great Britain, was impossible 
in a country so ruined m its commercial relations and interests as France 
tbenwa? The victories of Him and Austerlitz solved the difficulty From 
the moment that the grand army crossed the Rhine, it was fed, clothed, 
wor i« lodged, and paid at the expense of Germany (2) On the 18th bo- 
verober, an edict of the Emperor directed the transmission of all funds to the 
army of the north to cease, and on the 18ih of December a similar order was 
given m regard to the army of Italy. Thus the three principal armies of the 
empire ceased to beany longer a charge to Rs finances, and the tributary or 
conquered states bore the burden of the greater part of that enormous mih- 
tarv force by winch they were overawed or retained in subjection Tins sys- 

. ■ the reign 

\ ■ ■ I ■ ■ were, »n 

I ■ . confesses, 

■ i ■ ‘ . ■ e even in 


Jolally fallacious (i) 

Frtnth Tjie budgct of France for 180 j, presented to the Chambers in Fc- 
rto's bruary, i 806, accordingly cxiiibiied no true picture of the national 
bV^he”" finances; but even as it was, it shewed an expenditure m 
JiVinwrfclr 700,000,000 (L 28,000,000), and an income of only 588,000,00® 
/L 25 600,000), the balance being made out by conlnbii lions Ic vied from for- 
rci'^n slates fb) But allbough Napoltioti knew as well as any one the pcnfoii* 
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report drawn up by Gliampagny, Minister of (he Interior, contained a piclnrc 
of the stale of llic empire, whicli, from the magnitude of tlie victories whicli 
it recounted, and the splendour of (he undertakings ■which it commemor- 
ated, might well hear a comparison with Pliny's panegyric of Trajan. It re- 
presented the navigation of the Seine and the Saduc as essentially improved ; 
Alexandria surrounded with impregnable fortifications; Genoa furnishing its 
sailors and naval resources to France; Italy delivered from the 'presence of 
the English; the sciences, the arts encouraged; (he c.api(al about to he ad- 
orned by the most splendid monuments; the Alps and the Apennines yield- 
ing to thcforce of scientific enterprise, and the noble routes of the Simplon, 
Mont-Ccnis, thcComiche, and theMont-Gcnevrc opening to loaded chariots a 
path amidst Ivcrctoforc impassable snows ; numberless bridges established 
over the Rhine, the Meuse, the Loire, (he Sadne and (he Rhdnc; harbours and 
wet docks in a rapid state of construction in fivc-and-thirty maritime cities; ■ 
the works of Antwerp and Cherbourg promi<;iug soon to rival the greatest 
naval establishments of England. The exposition concluded with a rapid 
view of the advantages which France had derived from (he successive co- 
alitions which had been formed against its existence. “ The first coalition, 
concluded by the treaty of Campo Formio, gave the Republic the frontier of 
the Rhine, and the states which now form the kingdom of Italy; the second 
invested it with Piedmont ; the third united to its federal system Venice and 
Naples. Let England be now convinced of its impotence, and not attempt a 
fourth" coalition, even if subsequent events should render such a measure 
practicable. The House of Naples has irrevocably lost its dominions : Russia 
owes the escape of its army solely to (ho capitulation which our generosity 
awarded : the Italian Peninsula, as a whole, forms a part of the great empire : 
the Emperor has guaranteed, as chief supreme, (he sovereigns and constitu- 
tions which compose its several parts.” In the midst of these just subjects for 
exultation, Napoleon had not the moral courage to admit the terrible disaster 
of Trafalgar. That decisive event was only alluded to in (he following passage 
of his opening speech to the Chambers : — “ The tempests have made us lose 
some vessels after a combat imprudently engaged in. 1 desire peace with Eng- 
land; I shall not on my side retard its conclusion by an hour. I shall always 
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•—Sec Due HE Gaeta, 301, Bignon, v, 102, Peuchet, 560. 
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l>c read} to ternjioale our djfiercnceson the footing of tlio treaty of Amiens *' 
Thus, wluje (Ilc^capolllan tJ\ nasty, for merely making preparations for war, 
was declared to Iia^ e ceased to rcjgn, England, which had struck so dcciwrc 
a blow at his maritime strength, was mrited to a paciGcation on terms of 
coniparatnc cquahtj , a striking instance of that resolution to crush the weak 
and temporize till the proper time arm ed with the powerful, which formed 
so remarkable a feature of Napoleon’s policy (1) 
fermfon cf The return of Napoldon to Paris w as the signal for the comraence- 
" . ” Themunici- 

grandf armj, 

' hresohed to 

make a triumphal colnmn, composed of the cannon taken in the Austrian 
campaign, surmounted by a statue in bronze of the Emperor. The design 
was speedily earned into oITcct, fne hundred imperial guns, melted down 
and cast anew, assumed the mould of the principal actions of the campaign, 
w Inch wound, hkc the bas'^o-rehevo on Trajan's pillar at Rome, to the sum- 
mit of the structure, 120 feet from the ground, where the statue of Napoleon, 
since earned off by the Emperor Alexander as a trophy of xictory to St -Pe- 
tersburg, Wa= *■ ' Ti, . f 

placed h} an ■ ■ ■ 

gray riding cf , ■ ■ ■ 

the feelings of admiration, almost amounting to dciotion, with which Ins 
memory IS regarded Magnificent fetes were projected by the Emperor to 
•• ^ 1 a p-iT. ,ai. Uiii fh«.\ tiprpiUifiiirned, 

■ ■ ■ .• next 

• * loom 

and bloodshed of the Polish < ampaign (2) 


lifical states and entered the Aeapolitan territory in three columns wuiti* 
j marched on Gaeta, Capua, and Itn Resistance was impossible, the small 
Russian and English forces which had disembarked to support the Italian 
le\ies, finding the whole weight of the war likely to be directed against them, 
withdrew to Sicily, the Court, thunderstruck by the menacing proclamatmu 
of 2Tth Decemher, speedily followed their example, Iho governors of the 
cities first exposed to invasion liaslened to appease the conqueror hj eiihrois- 
sionj a xam attempt at negotiation by means of Prmcc St -Theodore did not 
Misnendfor an instant the march of the victorious troops, in vam them' 


ckn lo-is spMinded bvnono; Capua opcpeti its gates, ojcU 


satcf«fui Rut although the capital nas ihiu, i j - , 

tbcreigrungfamllj had takenrcfuncln the sea-girt shores ofSioJ, 
thcdemcnisofrcsistancc still exited inthc Neapolitan dominions The 
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Prince of Ilesse-Philipstlialliad the command of Gaeta, and he had inspired 
the garrison of eight thousand men •which he commanded •with a share of his 
own gallant resolution. When summoned to capitulate, this gallant officer 
replied, that his honour would not permit him to lower his colours till the 
lastextremitj'; and the long resistance which he made, coupled with the na- 
tui’al strength of the place, which could he approached, like Gibraltar, only 

a neck of land strongly fortified, inspired the Sicilian Cahinet with the 
hope that something might yet be done for the deliverance of its continental 
dominions. During the first tumult of invasion, the peasantry of Calabria, in 
despair at the universal desertion of the kingdom, both by their Government 
and its allies, subrhiited to the enemy ; and General Regnier, with a consider- 
able corps, at first experienced little resistance in his occupation of the prin- 
cipal strongholds of the country. But the protraction of the siege of Gaeta, 
which occupied Massena with the principal array of the French, gave them 
lime to recover from their consternation; and the cruelty of the invaders, 
who pul to death without mercy all the peasants who were found with arms 
in their hands, on the pretence that they were brigands, drove them to de- 
pair. A general insurrection took place in the beginning of March, and the 
peasants stood firm in more than one position; but they were unable to with- 
stand the shock of the veterans of France, and in a decisive action in the plain 
of Campo-Tenese their tumultuary levies, though 15,000 strong, were en- 
tirely dispersed. The victorious Regnier penetrated even to Reggio, and the 
standards of Napoleon waved on its towers, in sight of the English videltes 
on the shores of Sicily (1). 

Joseph When hostilities liad subsided, Joseph repaired in person to the 
ere" t«i Khig theatre of war, and sought, by deeds of charily, to alleviate its dis- 
sidi'.es’^”” tresses, while his beneficent mind contemplated great and impor- 
aiaiciiio. tant public works to ameliorate that savage and neglected district. 
He visited the towers of Reggio, admii’ed the magnificent harbour of Taren- 
tum, and had' already formed the design of canals and roads to open up the 
sequestered mountains of Calabria. In the midst of these truly princely pro- 
jects he received at Scigliano, the principal town of the province, the decree 
by which Napoleon created him King of the Two Sicilies. By so doing, how- 
Apriii 4 . • ever, he was declared not to lose his contingent right of succes- 
sion to the throne of France ; but the two crowns were never to be united. 
At the same time the Venetian states were definitively annexed to the kingdom 
of Italy, and that capital Avas to give his title to the eldest son of its sovereign. 
The beautiful Pauline, now married to Pi'incp Borghese,, received the duchy 
of Guastalla, subsequently united to the same dominions; the Princess Eliza 
was created Princess of Lucca Piombino ; Murat was made Grand Duke of 
Berg, Avith a considerable territory ; and the Emperor reserved to himself 
twelve duchies in Italy, of AAhich six were in the Neapolitan dominions, which 
AA'cre bestoAA'ed on the principal officers of his army (2). Thus, Avhile he Avas 
eleA'aling the members of his family to the neighbouring thrones, the military 

(1) Hot. iv. Hard. ix. 88, 90i Dum. xv. 107, avas created Prince of Nciifclialel, arhich had hecii 

' 1(0. • ceded by Prussia ; Talleyrand obt.ained, avith the 

(2) Bign. V. 131. Hard. ix. 93, 94. Collctta, ii. title of Prince of Benca’cnto, the primipalily of the 

l4t 15. same name, %vbich belonged to the Pontifical Stales; 

“The interests of our crown,’* said Napoleon, Bernadotte became Prince of Pontecorvo; Camba- 
‘'and ibc tranquillity of ibe continent of Europe, ceres and Lc Brun, Bakes of Parma and Placentia, 
require that wc should secure in a stable and defi- Substantial rcsen'ations in favour of the Crown of 
nitivc manner llic fate of the people of Naples and France accompanied the creation of these inferior 
Sicily, fallen into our power'liy the ri"hl of con* . feudatories; a million yearly was reserved from the 
quest,and/omm5-/iar/o/Me^rearc/7jn/rMvcthcic* Neapolitan revenues to he distributed among the 
fore declare our wcll-hcloved brother Joseph King French soldiers.— JiMtn. ix, 94, 95; Bioy. v. 13I* 
of the Two Sicilies/* By the same decree, Bcrthicr 
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hero of tljc Rc\olution already gave mtlicalions of Ids secret design, by rc- 
rotislrucUng the titles of honour v\hicb it had cost so much bloodshed to 
destroy, to overturn its principles. 

tf Mteerd Events, however, soon occurred which shewed the Infant sovc- 
' smU reign w hat an insecure tenure he bad of his dominions Hardly had 
G7i.“r.i returned to Naples to receive the congratulations of his new sub- 

swTrtbnii jccis on bis elevation, when the island of Capri, the celebrated 
ofM'’E7 retreat of the Emperor Tihcnus, whose romantic cliffs bound the 
Phrm. horizon to the south of the Bay of Naples, was wrested from bis 
power by an English detachment, and nothing but the generous forbearance 
of the commander of the squadron, Sir Sidney Smith, saved his capital and 
palace from a bombardment, amidst the festive light of an illuminaiiou 
Shortly after, a still more serious disaster occurred m the southern provinces 
of his dominions, attended in the end with important elTecis on thcforiunc of 
the war. Encouraged by the prolonged resistance of Gacta, and the accounts 
which were brought from all quarters of the disaffec lions which prevailed in 
Calabria, the English commanders m Sicily resolved upon an effort by land and 
sea, with the double view of exciting an insurrection on the one side ofiheca- 
i iiy j pilal, and relieving the fortress w hich so gallantly held out on the 
other. In the beginning of July an expedition set sail from Palermo, consisting 
of somew hat less than 5000 men, which landed m the Gulf of St. Cuphemia* 
and the commander. Sir John Stuart, issued a proclamation calling on theCa* 
labnans to repair to his standard and unite their efforts to expel the inlrad- 
jDg sovereign Few or none, liowcv cr, of the peasantry appeared m arms 5 no 
Jnlelhgencc of more distant armaments was rccened , and the English general 
was beginning to hesitate whether he should not re-embark his troops, when 
advices were received that Rcgnier, with a French force not greatly exceed- 
ing his own, was encamped at JSImda, about ten miles distant IVith equal 
judgment and resolution Sir John biuart immediately resolved to advance 
against his opponent, and if he could not expel the enemy from the Neapo- 
liian terntones, at least give the troops of the rival nations an opportunity, 
so much longed for, of measuring their strength on a footing of comparative 
equality He mov od forward his forces accordingly in quest of the enemy. Oa 
the Sih July the outposts of the two armies were within sight of each other, 
and botli sides prepared for a decisive conflict on the following morning, the 
French never doubling that they would speedily drive the presumptuous 
islatidersinlo the Sea, the English anxious, but not apprehensive that it viotfW 
. * ' • f 1 .1 . f _ ff/tm then BO- 

■' .'■■■. er, 

, . ■ ■ ■ . Id' 

. . ' . tie 

■ - . ■ 

in" m that marshy and unlieamij expanse on uit jjjiiks m mu 

e.inaimn of all others the most exposed to the pcslilcniial fff**^* 


the arrival of rcintorctuii.ms »» u.u . 
men jay, resolved to leave nothing to 
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once to the cnconnlcr. Hn;ilily, tliPicfore, he desoended from the heights, 
crossed the sluggish slrcnin, and advanced against the enctuy (1). 

DMiircr Surprised, hut noliiing dismayed at tlic tmoxperted appearance 
M.ii.u.j(tiyr..(^f forcessoiuuch more considernhle than they had anticipated, tlic 
British troops awaited, with nudimiuislicd resolution, the attack. Tlieir right 
rested on the Amato, at the point where its lar.y current fell into the sea ; the 
thickets and underwood whieli cjtveloped its mouth were lilled with light 
troops whirl) kept up a dcstrurtive (ire on the assailants as they approached ; 
hut notwithstanding the heavy loss which they sustained inconsequence, the 
French hravcly advanced, and, impatient of vietory after a few volleys had 
heen exchanged, rushed forward with the bayonet. But they little ktiew the 
enemy with which they had now to deal. No sooner did the Ihiglish right, con- 
sisting of the light companies oftheSOth, 27th, ."‘Jth, oSih, (list, 8 1st, and 8*)th 
regiments, perceive the levelled steel of their opponents, than they too ad- 
vanced with loud cheers to the charge ; the 1st light infantry, a famed French 
regiment, as gallantly lircssed forward; and the rival nations approached each 
other till their bayonets literally rrossed. At that appalling moment French 
enthusiasm sank before British intrepidity; their battalions broke and (led; 
but were instantly overtaken amidst deafening shouts, with such slaughter, 
that in a few minutes seven hundred lay dead on the spot, and a thousand, 
including General Compeie, were made prisoners. Taking advantage of this 
overthrow, the brigade under General Auckland, which was immediately to 
the left of the victorious right, also pressed forward, and drove the enemy in 
that quarter from the field of battle. Defeated thus in the centre and right, 
Begnicr made an attemj)t with his cavalry, in ^^hich arm the Biitish were 
totally deficient, to overwhelm the left : a rolling fire of musketry repelled 
them from the front of the line; but their squadrons rapidly whecling'round 
the immovable infantry, succeeded in turning its left, and this movement 
might have yet retrieved the day, when the French cavalry, in the midst of 
their advance, were assailed by a close and well-directed lire in flank from 
thc28th regiment, which had that morning landed, and came up most oppor- 
tunely at the decisive moment to take a j)nrt in the action. This unexpected 
discharge totally disconcerted the horse, which fled in disorder fi'om the field 
of battle; and the enemy, routed at all points, withdrew their shattered bat- 
talions across the Amato, weakened by the loss of half their numbers (2). 
offset Tt”'s battle of Maida, though hardly noticed by the French nation 
Aiclwy. ' ’amidst the blaze of Ulm and Austerlitz, had a most important 
cflect upon the piogress of the war. It is often by the feelings which it 
excites and the moral impression with which it is attended, more than by 
its immediate results or the numbers engaged on either side, that the im- 
portance of a victory is to be estimated. In this point of view, never was 
success more important than that thus achieved. True, the forces engaged 
were inconsiderable, the scene remote, the probable immediate advantages 
trifling: but of wbat avail was all that? it was a duel between Fraiice and 
England, and France had fallen in the conflict. At last the rival states had 
come into collision on terms approaching to equality, and without the para- 
lyzing effect of lukewarm or dubious allies, and the result had been decisive: 
the veterans of Napoleon had fled before the British steel. Indescribable 

(1) Ibid. jv. 211. Dum. xv. t4i. Ann. Reg. The total loss of the British w.is only 44 killed 

1808, 142. • nnd 284 svounded The Ouchess of Abrantes slates 

(2) Sir J. Stuart’s Dcsp.aleh, Ann. Reg. |80G, the loss of the French at 5,000 men.— D’AnaAnTss, 

591, 593. Bot. iv. 211, 212. •Collctta, il. 20. Uum. jx. 136 ; and Sir J. StuAst 5 Despatch, Ann. Reg. 
XV. 146, 148. 1806, f>94. 
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hero of the ncvolution already gave iodicatiotis of Ids secret design, by re- 
constructing tJie titles of honour which it had cost so much bloodshed to 
destroy, to overturn its principles. 

Events, however, soon occurred which shewed the Infant sovc- 
i dw', '' hat an insecure tenure he had of his dominions Hardly had 

returned to ^aples to receive the congratulations of Ins new sub- 
stiii'rtUndi jecls on his elevation, when the island of Capri, the celebrated 
retreat of the Emperor Tiberius, whose romantic clifTs bound the 
rbfm* horiron to the south of the Bay of Naples, was WTcsted from bis 
power by an English detachment, and nothing but the generous forbearance 
of the commander of the squadron, Sir bidney Smith, saved his capital and 
palace from a bombardment, amidst the festive light of an illumination. 
Shortly after, a still more serious disaster occurred in the southern provinces 
of his dominions, attended m the end with important elTecis on the fortune of 


sea, with the double view of exciting an insurrection on the one side ot iheca- 


ing sovereign Few or none, how ev cr, of the peasantry appeared in arms ; no 
Intelligence of more distant armaments was received , and the English general 
was beginning to hesitate whether he should not re-embark bis troops, when 
advices were received that hdgnier, with a French force not greatlj exceed- 
ing bis own, was encamped at JUaida, about ten nidcs distant. Hrih equaJ 
judgment and resolution Sir John btuart immediately resolved to advance 
against his opponent, and if he could not expel the enemy from the Neapo- 
litan tern ■ ' ' i ’ ■ ■ 

so much 1 ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ■ 

equably . ■ ' ■ ■ ■ . 

the 5th July the outposts of the two armies were within sight ot each oum, 
and both sides prepared fora decisive conflict on the following morning, the 
French never doubting that they would speedily drive the prosumptuous 
isfandcrsmto the sea, the English anxious, but not apprehensive thatitwoffW 
be found, in the hour of trial, that they had not degenerated from their an- 
cestors of Blenheim or Poitiers ( IJ. 

» ...» v\)j/>ri the Enalish army arrived in sight, ihe corps of Jlegnier, 


planisirclchlng irom luui iLCi i »■ 

in« in that marshy and unhealthy expanse on the banks of tlic Amato, v'crc 
■ • . ■ ’ • , pestilential gales of 

. • ■ I ■' gnicr, inspired with a so* 

. ■ chad combated in hgjph 

' entirely ascribed, in bh 

SequcnTilublicatioa, to the errors of Oencral ilcnoti, and 
the arrival of reinforcements fn the n/ght, wJiirh nised lU forces o 
uL {"^resolved to Jeav c nothing to the diseases of the chmalc, and march 
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at once to the cnoonntcr. Hastily, theiTfore, he tlesccndrcl from the hciglits, 
crossed the sluggish stream, and advanced against the onemv (1). 
iiMiirof Surprised, !)ut nothing dismayed at the Jinex|iectcd appearance 
M.wj.jtiiji-., of fotoosso much more oonsidorahlo than (hey liad anticipated, the 
British troops awaited, with undiminished resolution, the attack. Their right 
rested on the Amato, at the point where its lazy current fell into the sea ; the 
thickets and underwood which enveloped its mouth were fdled with light 
troops nhirh kept up a destructive fire on the assailants as they approached; 
hut nolwithstnndiug the heavy loss ^Yhieh they sttstained in eonseqncuce, the 
French hravciy advanced, and, impatient of victory after a few volleys had 
Been exchanged, rushed forward with the hayonet. But they little, knew the 
enemy with which they had now to deal. No sooner did the Fnglish right, con- 
sisting of the light companies of (he iltith, 27th, .“.‘ith, tfSth, Olst, 8Ist, and 8.‘ilh 
regiments, ]ierceive the levelled steel of their op)ionenls, than they too ad- 
vanced with loud cheers to the cliargc; (he 1st light infantry, a famed French 
regiment, ns gallantly pressed forward; and (he rival nations niiproached each 
other till their bayonets literally crossed. At that appalling moment French 
enthusiasm sank before British intrepidity; their battalions broke and fled; 
but were instantly overtaken nmid.>t deafening shouts, with such slaughter, 
that in a few minutes seven hundred lay dead on (he spot, and a thousand, 
ineluding General Comjicre, were made prisoners. Taking advantage of this 
overthrow, the brigade under General Auckland, which was immediately to 
the left of the victorious right, also pressed forward, and drove the enemy in 
that quarter from the field of battle. Defeated thus in (he centre and right, 
Bcgnicr made an attempt with his cavalry, in which arm the British were 
totally deficient, to overwhelm (he left : a rolling lire of musketry repelled 
them from the front of the line; but their squadrons rajiidly wheeling'round 
the immovable infantry, succeeded in turning its left, and this movement 
might have yet retrieved (he day, when the French cavalry, in the midst of 
their advance, were assailed by a close and well-directed lire in flank from 
thc28lh regiment, which had (Iiat morning landed, and came up most oppor- 
tunely at the decisive moment to take a part in (he action. This unexpected 
discharge totally disconcerted the horse, which fled in disorder from the field 
of battle ; and (lie enemy, routed at all points, Avilhdrew (heir shattered bat- 
talions across (he Amato, weakened by (he loss of half their numbers (2). 

battle ofMaida, though hardly noticed by the French nation 
^ict«ry. ’’amidst the blaze of Ulm and Austcrlitz, had" a most important 
cflect upon (he progress of (he xvar. It is often by (he feelings which it 
excites and the moral Impression with which it is attended, more than by 
its immediate results or the numbers engaged on either side, that the im- 
portance of a victory is to be estimated. In this point of view', never was 
success more important than that thus achieved. True, the forces engaged 
w’erc inconsiderable, the scene remote, (he probable immediate advantages 
trifling : but of what avail was all (hat? it was a duel between France and 
England, and France had fallen in the conflict. At last the rival states had 
come into collision on terms approaching to equality, and without the para- 
l 5 ’zing elTcct of lukewarm or dubious allies, and the result had been decisive : 
the veterans of Napoleon bad fled before the British steel. Indescribable 

(1) Ibid. iv. 211. Dam. xv. 144 . Ann. Hog. Tbo tol.il lose of the BrilisU ir.is only 44 killed 

180S, 142. and 284 wonnded The Duchess of Abrantes stales 

(2) Sir J. Slu.irl’s Despatch, Ann. Reg. 180G, ihc loss of the French at 5.000 men.— D’Abhastbs, 

591, 693. Bot. iv. 211, 212. Collctta, ii, 20. Duin. ix. 130; and Sir J. Stuart’s Despatch. Ann. Reg. 
XV. 140, 148. 1800, 594. 
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hero of ilio ne\oluliou already gave indicaUons of his secret design, by re- 
constructing the titles of honour 'ohich it bad cost so much Woodshed to 
destroj, (o osertuni its principles. 

Events, honever, soon occurred which shewed the infant sovc- 
sidU ^I'at an insecure tenure he had of his dominions Hardly had 

cTn^ii returned to Naples to receive the congratulations of Ins new sub- 
sro«?i*na. jecls on his elevation, when the island of Capri, the celebrated 
ifs'!'’E? retreat of the Emperor Tiberius, whose romantic cIiOs bound the 
rhm« horizon to the south of tjie Bay of haples, was wrested from his 
power by an English detachment, and nothing but the generous fcrbe.arance 
of the commander of the squadron. Sir Sidney Smith, saved his capital and 
palace from a bombardment, amidst the fesine light of an illumination 
Shortly after, a still more serious disaster occurred in the southern provinces 
of his dominions, attended in iheend with impor tan i effects on thcforluncof 


July I pital, and relieving the fortress w hich so gallantly held out on the 
Ollier. In the beginning of iuly an expedition set saiHrom Palermo, consisting 
of somewhat less ihanbOOO men, which landed in the Gulf of St Euphcmia: 
and the commander, Sir John Stuart, issued a proclamation calling on the Ca- 
labrians to repair to his standard and unite their efforts to expel the Intrud- 
ing sovereign Few or none, however, of the peasantry appeared inarms; no 
inteihgence of more distant armaments was received , and the Engiisfi general 
was beginning to hesitate whether he should not re-embark Ins troops, when 
advices were received that Regnier, with a French force not greatly exceed- 
ing his own, was encamped at AUida, about ten miles distant Ilith equal 
judgment and resolution Sir John Stuart immediately resolved to advance 
against his opponent; and if he could not expel the enemy from the ^eapo- 
Juan tern ‘ ' ■ • _ 

so much 1 ■ ■ 

equality '■ ■ ■ 

the bJb July the outposts of the two armies were within sight ot Cacli omu, 
and both sides prepared for a decisive conflict on the following morning, the 
French never Oouhiing that they would speedily drive tlio presumptuous 
islandersuito the sea; the English anxious, but not apprehensive iliatitwuuA/ 
be found, m the hour of trial, that they had not degenerated from their an- 
cestors of Blenheim or Poitiers (I) 

rfj!difrt» ^Yhen the English army arrived in sight, the corps of Bcgntcr, 
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at once to the encounter. Hastily, therefore, he descended from the heights, 
crossed the sluggish stream, and advanced against the enemy (1). 

Battle of Surprised, hut nothing dismayed at the unexpected appearance 
Ma.da, juijG. Qf forcesso much more considerable than they had anticipated, the 
British troops awaited, with undiminished resolution, the attack. Their right 
rested on the Amato, at the point where its lazy current fell into the sea ; the 
thickets and underwood which enveloped its mouth were filled with light 
troops which kept up a destructive fire on the assailants as they approached ; 
but notwithstanding the heavy loss which they sustained in consequence, the 
French bravely advanced, and, impatient of victory after a few volleys had 
been exchanged, rushed forward with the bayonet. But they little knew the 
enemy Avith Avhich they had now to deal. No sooner did the English right, con- 
sisting oflhelightcompanies of the 26th, 27th, 33th, 38th, Gist, 81st, and 83lh 
regiments, perceive the levelled steel of their opponents, than they loo ad- 
A'anced with loud cheers to the charge ; the 1st light infantry, a famed French 
regiment, as gallantly pressed forward ; and the rival nations approached each 
other till their bayonets literally crossed. At that appalling moment French 
enthusiasm sank before British intrepidity; their battalions broke and fled; 
but were instantly overtaken amidst deafening shouts, Avilh such slaughter, 
that in a few minutes seven hundred lay dead on the spot, and a thousand, 
including General Compere, were made prisoners. Taking advantage of this 
overthrow, the brigade under General Auckland, Avhich was immediately to 
the left of the victorious right, also pressed forward, and drove the enemy in 
that quarter from the field of battle. Defeated thus in the centre and right, 
Kegnier made an attempt Avilh his cavalry, in Avhich arm the British were 
totally deficient, to overAvhelm the left : a rolling fire of musketry repelled 
them from the front of the line; but their squadrons rapidly AA'heeling' round 
the immoA^able infantry, succeeded in turning its left, and this movement 
might have yet retricA'ed the day, AA'hen the French cavalry, in the midst of 
' their advance, Avere assailed by a close and Avell-directed fire in flank from 
the 28th regiment, which had that morning landed, and came up most oppor- 
tunely at the decisive moment to take a part in the action. This unexpected 
discharge totally disconcerted the horse, AA’hich fled in disorder from the field 
of battle ; and the enemyf, routed at all points, AvithdrcAV their shattered bat- 
talions across the Amato, Aveakened by the loss of half their numbers (2). 

battle of Maida, though hardly noticed by the French nation 
Mctoiy. amidst the blaze of Dim and Auslerlitz, bad a most important 
eflect upon the progress of the war. It is often by the feelings Avhich it 
excites and the moral impression Avilh Avhich it is attended, more than by 
its immediate results or the numbers engaged on either side, that the im- 
portance of a victory is to be estimated. In this point of vicAV, never was 
success more important than that thus achieved. True, the forces engaged 
Avere inconsiderable, the scene remote, the probable immediate advantages 
trifling : but of what avail Avas all that? it was a duel betAveen France and 
England, and France had fallen in the conflict. At last the rh^al states had 
come into collision on terms approaching to equality, and Avithout the para- 
lyzing effect of lukcAvarm or dubious allies, and the result had been decisive : 
the A'eterans of Napoleon had fled before the British steel. Indescribable 


(1) Ibid. iv. 211. Bum. \v. 144. Aim. R«g. 
1806, 142. ® 

Despatch, Aim. Reg. 1806, 
f>91, 593. Rot. iv. 211, 212, •Collctta, ii, 20. Uum. 


The total loss of the British w.as only 44 Ullcd 
and 284 wounded The Duchess of Abrantes slates 
the loss of the French at 5,000 men. — D'AnaiKTss, 

ix. l36; end Sir J. Stuart’s Der/ialr/i, Am. Reg. 
1806, 
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^\as the naliopal exultation at this glorious result. The disasters of the early 
years of the uar vere forgotten, or ascribed to their true cause, general 
inexperience in the military art ♦ confidence, the surest presage of rictory 
rvhen guided hy prudence, Tvas transferred from the naval to the land 
scfMcej and reposing securely on the fights of Alexandria and ila«la,all 
classes openly expressed ihcir ardent desire for an early opportunity of 
measuring the national strength on a greater scale >Yith the conquerors of 
continental Europe. Tubhcations began to issue from the press ^\hlch 
strongly urged the adoption of a more manly system of military pohej, and 
the descent of the British in large bodies on the shores of German) or 
italy (1} • the people no longer hesitated to speak of Crecy and Azincourt 
The British historian need entertain no fears of exaggerating the moral in- 
fluence of this success, even with so inconsiderable a force He will have 
occasion to portray a similar result to the enemies of lus country, from 
the successes of the Americans w ith detached ships at the close of the war (2). 
r^apolcon w as w ell aware of Us importance he received the accounts of 
the defeat at Maidawiih a degree of anguish which all his matchle<5s powers 
of dissimulation could not conceal Sive tanta, sive minor victoria fmt, 
ingens go die res, ac ncscio, an maxima dlo hello, gesta sit , non v mci cnim 
ah JJannibal, vincentibus, tunc difficilius fuU, quam poslea vincerefS) ” 

But though productue in the end of the most important consc- 
gnences from the moral feelings which it inspired, the victory of * 

tWfraWe JJaida ‘ tl ^ .fj, UiiriMC TPSllKS 

In the first mstai ■ ■ ■ ■ I cry 

town and fort al ' ■ irs 

The whole artill...j, o , ■ of 

Sicdy, tvero taken or destroyed The French forces made a precipitate 
retreat on all sides, and the insurrection spread like wildfire through the 
whole southern provinces of the Neapolitan dominions. A few days after 
the tow n of Croiona, containing 1000 men, chiefly wounded, surrendered to 
the insurgents. Their detachments were cut off on all sides, and massacred 
wnih savage cruelty by the peasantry, whose ferocity General Stuart la raia 
endeavoured to appease, b) a proclamation earnestly imploring thepi not to 
disgrace their cause by a deviation from the usages of civilized warfare So 
general was the disaster, that Rdgnier was unable to stop lus retreat till he 
reached the intrenched camp of Cassano, where the junction o^^e^llC^s 
AnsMW Jrmy, jrJvuiJAwd Jby JjjrJftss nf FflOO rneH/ at 

length to make head against the enemy (4) 

sarr««dffof Tbcsc diSDsicrs might have been attended wilh important rcsalH 

C.CI 1 upon the whole campaign in the Ben insula, could Cacta haw 
held out till the combined English and Neapolitan forces approached sts 
walls. But the progress of the siege, and the vigour of Blasscma, who com- 
manded the attacking army, rendered this impossible, Aficr a gallant re* 
sisfancc, and the display of great skill on both sides, winch rendered tfu'* 
sie^e one of the roost memorable of the whole w ar, a practicable breach wa 
effected in front of the citadel, while a second, of smaller dimensions, wa 
formed on Hs flank. Alread) a column of three iliousanil grenadiers wa- 
Joir ,$ prepared for the assault. Prince Hesse Philipsthal had some dap 
before been morlally wounded b) the bursting of a shell, and removed oe 
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board an English vessel to Sicily. His successor was not animated with his 
dauntless spirit; proposals of capitulation were made; and Massena, glad on 
any terms to render his force disposable for still more pressing exigencies, 
granted them the most honourable conditions. The garrison, still seven thou- 
sand strong, marched out with the honours of war ; and on, the 18lh July the 
French flag waved on its classic and almost impregnable battlements (1). 

Hie* Ensush suivendcr of Gaeta, by rendering disposable the whole be- 
s.ippres,ion sicging foi’ce of Massena, eighteen thousand strong, made the in- 
rcetioiK*’'* surrection in Calabria hopeless, and the ulterior stay of the English 
army on the Neapolitan shores impossible. Sir John Stuart, therefore, slowly 
bent his steps towards the straits of Messina; and at length, on the 6th Sep- 
tember, after a residence of two months, the last detachments of the English 
embarked for Palermo, leaving, of necessity, though on this occasion for 
the last time, the stain too often thrown on their arms, of exciting a people 
to resistance whom they subsequently abandoned to their invaders.’ Mean- 
' while the advance of Massena, though stubbornly resisted and attended with 
great bloodshed, Avas a succession of triumphs. The insurgents kept their 
ground bravely at the romantic defile of Lauria, so well knoAvn to travellers 
in Calabria, but were at length turned by the Monte Galdo and defeated with 
Au;.5. great slaughtex'. A guerilla vimTare ensued, attended Avith sax’age 
cruelty on both sides. The stream of the Galore, Avhich flowed through the 
theatre of the contest, descended to the sea charged with the bodies of the 
Kov. to. slain. But after several months of carnage, the French troops 
regained all the ground they had occupied prior to the descent of the Eng- 
lish; arid an amnesty, judiciously published by King Joseph, at length put a 
period to this sanguinary and hopeless contest, in AA'hich they lost by sickness 
and the sword little short of 16,000 men (2). 

Domestic No monarchy in Europe stood moi'e in need of reformation 
jofeph^m*^ than that of Naples Avhen Joseph look possession of its throne, 
Napks. -phe administration of justice, the administration of the finances, 
the general police of the country, stood equally in need of amendment. 
Hence the remarkable fact, that the most democratically inclined of the 
AA'hole community Avere those of the higher ranks who had travelled, or 
received the advantages of a liberal education, while the supporters of the 
arbitrary government, and all the abuses consequent in its train, v'ere to 
be found among the rabble of cities and the peasantry of the country. A 
state of things Avhich, hoAvever at variance Avith Avhat is generally' pre- 
valent in constitutional monarchy, arises naturally from the feelings brought 
into action in such circumstances as here occurred, and has been since 
abundantly verified by the experience of the southern monarchies of Eu- 
rope Avhen exposed to revolutionary convulsions. Joseph Bonaparte, who 
Avas endoAved by nature Avith an inquisitive and beneficent spirit, found 


(1) Bign.v. 127, 128. Dum. \v. 155, 170. Bot, 
iv. 214. 

The physical difficulties experienced by the as- 
sailants in this memorable siege were of the most 
formidable description ; its details, ^vliicli are fullv 
given by General Matbicu Dumas, arc highly inlc- 
Wasting to the militarj^ reader. No less than 120,000 
cannon-shot and 22,000 bombs were fired b^ the 
ganison upon the besiegers before they returned a 
single gun ; but \\ ben their batteries tv ere opened 


on Ibc lOtb July, the superiority of tbeir fire be- 
came soon apparent. Gaeta, named after the nurse of 
iF.ncasfj), underwent a desperate siege from ^tlic 
Austrians in 1707, when it surrendered only after .i 
murderous assault by Marshal Dam. Thirty years 
afterwards, it was besieged and taken when dc 
fended only by an insufficient garrison— Ace Du- 
WAS, XV, 155, 170. » 

C2j Bum. XV. 171, 179. Jom. ii. 239, 246* Bot. 
iv, 214» 217. Ann. Reg. ifiOG. 143. 148. 


(i) Tu qiioque litorlbus noslris, /rnoia nutrix, 
Etcrnam moriens famam, Cdela, tledisti. 


Vine, 
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ample room for, and soon effected the most extensn e ameliorations W iihont 
conceding m an undue degree to the democratic spirit, he boldly mlrodufed 
reforms into every department The estates held by the nobles by a military 
tenure v\ ere deprived of their unjust exemption from taxation , their castles 
villages, and vassals subjected to the common law of the realm, the number 
of convents n as restrained , pan of their estates appropriated to the discharge 
of the public debt, part devoted to the establishment of schools m every 
province for the youth of both sexes Academies for instr action m the mi 
litarj art, m naval science, m drawing, a national mstiiute, and various 
other useful msuiutions, were established m the capital Roads, bridges, 
harbours, and canals were undertaken or projected, and a general spirit of 
activity diffused by the energy of the Government Great part of these im« 
provements have survived the ephemeral dynasty with which they origi- 
nated, and constitute part of the lasting benefits produced by tbc disastrous 
wars of the French Uevoliuion (f) 

Lo»« Bon, The conquest of Naples and ascent of the throne ofthe Two Sicilies 
the brother of Napoldon was not the only usurpation which 
Hounad follow ed the peace of Preshurg The old common w eilih of Holland 
was destined to receive a master from the victorious Emperor, while the 
republic of Venice, incorporated by the decree of oOih March with the King- 
dom of Italy, furnished a noblesse to surround and support his throne Since 
their conquest by the French, uuder the victorious arms of Pichcgru, the 
Dutch had uniformly shared in all ihercvolutionary convulsions ofthe parent 
republic, and the authority latterly conferred on the Grand Pensionary In 
1805,^ had almost rendered it a monarchical government Meanwhile the mis- 
fortunes of the state were unparalleled Us most valuable colonies had been 
conquered bj the English, and were to all appearance indefcaslbly united to 
that absorbing power The Cape of Good Hope had become a halfway house 
to their vast dominions in Bengal, the island of Cejlon had recently been 
added to Ihcir possessions in the Indian Archipelago', and Surinam itself, the 
cntrcpCt ofthe commercial nchcs of Holland, in the Eastern seas, had fallen 
into their hands Their harbours were blockaded, their commerce rumed, 


their flag had disappeaied from the ocean, and the state, as usual at thccloic 
of revolutionary convulsions, had fallen under llie despotic rule of ignoHe 
men, whoso tjrannv ov cr others was equalled only hj thcir base aduhlion of 
tlie foreign rulers of the commonweallh The people, desperate of relief, and 
worn out i)} obscure ij rants in the election of whom (he rospcctaWecfr^V'?!' 
had taken no share, were desirous of anj change which promised a more 
stable and creditable order of things Encouraged by (heso d/«po5ilJons, 
NapoWon rcsol\ ed to place Ins brother Louis on the throne of Holland With 
this view a Dutch deputation, composed of persons entirely in his interest, 
was instructed to repair to Pans and demand his appointment A treat) wav 
soon concluded, which, on the preamble “that it Jiad been found by ex- 
perience that the annual election of a chief mvgislratc was the source of con 
M>i j« linual discord, and that in the existing state of Europe a hereditary 
governmcnl alone guarmice the independence and furnish securities 
f»n<- « to the cm! and religious of the slate,” declared I ouis the King of 
Holland A few days aflct, Uic new monarch was proclaimed, and ls3ii«I a 
decree, m winch he promised to mamiain the liberties of h.s people, whose 
mdcpendcnco w as guaranteed by the Fmperor , but the elusoiTr nature of tba 
independence was made painfully evident by the cliaractcristfc speech w i 


(l) Colltit* I Its n gn s l5S IW 
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Napolt!on irintlc to his hrolhcr on tho orcn'iinn. “ Never cense lo regard your- 
self nsn rrenolunnn. The dignity of constnhlc of the empire shall he reserved 
lo yon and your dcseendanl*;. It nill rcrall lo yonr recollection the duties 
you have to discharge towards mr, and the importance which I attach lo the 
guardianship of the strong places which 1 intrust to you, and which compose 
the northern frontier of my slates fl).*’ 
crrMi.inof tlip, pnme time, the incorporation of the Venetian slates with 
f ff^ in ibe the Kingdom of Italy allorded the F.miirror an opportunity of Iny- 
ing the foundation of that territorial noblesse by which he hoped 
fo add stability and lustre, lo his throne. Twelve military tlefs wore, created 
out of the ceded districts, which Napoleon reserved for the most distinguished 
of his marshals and ministers : while a tifleenlb of the. revenue, which they 
yielded lo the treasury at .Milan, was set apart lo form appanages suitable to 
those dignities. A revenue of 1.200,000 francs (I, .-IS, 000) was at the same 
time destined, from the taxes of the Kingdom of Italy, to form a fund, ovit of 
which he was to recompense his soldiers : ami soon divided among a great 
variety of claimants. Thus Napoleon was rendering the contpieslsof his arms 
not only the source of jiowcr to himself, hul of emolumeut to his followers in 
every degree (2). 

The system upon whirli Napoleon now opoidy entered of placing 
in his relations and family on the thrones of the adjoining Kingdoms, 

rnr5!-.rr(. suiToniiding Kmiu'e ^^ilh a girdle, not of aflilialed repnhlics, 
hut of dependent dynasties, was not, as has been sometimes imagined, a mere 
ebullition of personal vanity or imperial pride. It had its origin in profound 
principles of slate policy, and a correct ai)preciation of the circumstances, 
liolh wliicli had elevated him to the throne, and surrounded him when there, 
lie clearly perceived that it was revolutionary passion, ennverlcd by his 
genius into the spirit for military rnnqnest, which had placed him on his 
present pinnacle, of power, and that he was regarded with a jealous eye by 
the old European dynasties, who both dreaded, from dear bought experience, 
the fervour xvhich had elevated him to the tlirnne, ami were averse to the 
principles which had overturned the ancient family, lie fell that, of neec.s- 
sity, Iiowcvcr disguised under the scmhiancc of fricndslnp — his hand was 
against every man, and every man’s hand against liiin; and this being the 
case, the only permanent bond of alliance on which he could depend was 
that wliich united him to his own family, and cemented with Ids own the 
interests of inferior royalties, dependent on the preservation of his great 
parent diadem, ‘‘1 felt my isolated position,” says he, “and throw out on 
all sides anchors of safety into the ocean by which I was surrounded; where 
could I so reasonably look for support as in my own relations? could I expect 
as much from strangers?” Such were the views of Napoleon, and that, siluaied 
as he woSj they were founded on reason, is perfectly obvious. Tliat the 
measures to which they led him, of displacing the adjoining monarchs, and 
seating on their tlironcs the members of his own family, were calculated to 
excite in the highest degree the jealousy and hostility of the other continental 
powers, and thus had a powerful influence in producing his ultimate over- 
throw, is indeed equally certain : hut these considerations aflord no ground 
for impeaching the soundness of the principles by which his conduct was 
regulated. They shew only that ho was placed in circumstances which rc- 
quii’cd a hazardous game to he played; and aflord another to the many 
illustrations which the history of this eventful period exhibits of the eternal 

(1) Hard. ix.'90, tOO. Bign, v. Uii, M2. 


(2) Bign. V. 139> 
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trulh, that those T\ho OPe their elevation to re> olutionai*} passion, •whatever 
form It may have assumed, are driven on before a devouring flame, more 
fatal in the end to those -who are impelled bj, than those who resist its 
furj (1). 

jn,difo« On the same day on which a hmg was given by the French 
Emperor to the United Provinces, an ambassador arrived from the 

■mbasador Grand Signior, who came to congratulate him on Ins accession to 
the Imperial dignity He was received with the utmost coudesccnsion , and 
the words used by Psapolcon on the occasion arc well worth) of being re- 
corded, when taken m conjunction with his subsequent conduct to that 
power by the -treaty of Tilsit “Every thing,” said he, “ that can happen, 
cither of good or bad fortune, to the Ottomans, v\ lU be considered in the same 
light by France Have the goodness, M Ambassidor, to transmit these words 
to Sultan Sehra Let him ev er recollect, that ray enemies, who are also his 
ewn, may one daj penetrate to his capital lie never can have any MUse of 
apprehension from me united to my throne, he need feir nothing from his 
enemies ” W ithm a v ear after these w ords w ere spoken, MpoKon si^ed on 
the ^lemu^, a treaty with Russia, for the pariUion of the whole TurkiMi 


terntones in Europe (2) , , , * «« 

^.v.l But while forliinc seemed thus lavishing her choicest gifts on 
opfr.t cm AapolLon by land, and the dynasties of Europe w ere melting aj'ay 
before his breath, disaster, with equally unvarying course, was ® 

his maritime operations, and the sceptre of the ocean had irrevocably passed 

.ah the subsequent achievements of 
Srir Sir RiXr?Strachan,'had almost entirely dcslro)cd the gre^ 
‘ combined fleet winch, under Mllcneuvc had ‘^^^ed from Cad z 
bat the squadrons of Rochefort and Brest, upon the 
Napoleon had so fondly calculated, still emsted , and he w as no ) 
humbled by disaster to renounce altogether the ^ 

advantagefromtheir resources He resolved to emp oy he rema f or onm 
naval forces, notm regular battles with the 

operations with smaller squadrons, against their remo battle 

ni u .so. vessels Half the Brest fleet, consisting X 

ships, were victinllcd for six months, and m the nu 

theChanuel fleet was blown off the station . ^ 

to sea, and shortly after divided into two squadrons t ’ « ere destined 

Leisseigucs, consisting of five ships of the line and two t, » Villaumrt, 

to carry ou\ succmirt to St -Domingo, while the 

embracing six ships of the line and two frigates, rcc ‘ j English 

the Cape of Good Hope, and do as much injury f® j ^ 


.nd d,<OTteAcd ).« troops d,.nn-'lto"n"as«r o( ll« 

iSoaiiiSS- S 

(IJJlgn » 132 alt oJllwiirrcr cr<n" r.* »i t?l 

lb. In.* « <t , It 

tMSitT etf tny O'"!! inov*tn«»i.— 1 ** 
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that resolution -was soon so.vorcly punished. On tlicOtli Fchrunry Admiral 
Duckworth, who had been detached from the bloelcadinp squadron before 
Cadiz in pursuit of tlie enemy, hove in siphi with seven ships of the line and 
four frigates. Four of the Fnglish ships engaged each a single adversary, 
while the. three others united against the Imperial, a splendid vessel of 130 
guns, which bore the AdmirnFs Hag, and was equal to the cncomitcr of any 
two of its opiioncnls. So unequal a contest ns that with three, however, 
could not he of long endurance. iNotwithstanding all their cfTorls to escape, 
the French sejuadron were overt.iken and hroughl to close action : a desperate 
conflict of two hours ensued, which terminated in the whole of their linc-of- 
l>attlc ships being taken or destroyed; three having struck their colours, and 
two, including the superb Imperial, driven ashore and burnt. The frigates 
stood to sen during the confusion of this murderous engagement and escaped. 
A'olhing could exceed the gallantry with which the French in all the ships 
stood to their guns: on hoard the three taken alone, the killed and wounded 
were no less tliauTGR; while the total loss of the Dritish was only GI killed 
and 201 wounded. The Imperial, before it ran ashore, had seen hOO of its 
bravest sailors mowed down by the irresistible lire of the English vessels (1). 
oio.K-r.or Though not overtaken by so overwhelming a disaster, the cruise 
* of Admiral Villaumcz, with the remainder of the Drcsl fleet, was 
in the end nearly as calamitous. Having received intelligence xvlicn he ap- 
proached the Cape, of the capture of that settlement by the Dritish, he stood 
over for Brazil, where he watered and revictuallcd at Bahia, and moved 
northward towards the 'West Indies, in hopes of falling in with the homeward . 
bound .lamaica fleet. Thither he was tracked by Sir Alexander Cochrane with 
four sail of the line, who, though not in suflicient strength to risk an engage- 
ment, followed him at a distance, and, by means of his look-out frigates, ob- 
served all hisjnovemcnts. On the 12th .Inly Sir .lohn Borlase 'Warren arrived 
from England at Barhadocs. His squadron had been fitted out and performed 
the voyage with unexampled rapidity, having left Spithcad only on the 
June V fill June ; Sir Bichard Strachan soon after made his appearance 
jnlj K,. ■'vith a second fleet in the same latitude; while a third, under ad- 

.viifustis. miral Louls, put to sea in the end of August to intercept their re- 

turn. As it was now evident that thcatlcntion of the English Government 
was fully fixed on this squadron, the last which the enemy had at sea, the 
most serious apprehensions began to pervade the French that they would 
share the fate of their comrades on the coast of St.-Domingo: and under the 
influence of these feelings the Yetcran, of 74 guns, commanded by Jerome 
Bonaparte, separated from the rest of tlie squadron, and without any orders 
juiy3o. stood away in the night of the oOth July for France. Discouraged 
by this defection, and perceiving no possibility of maintaining his position, 
Villaumcz saw no resource but to make sail for the first friendly harbour in 
Europe. In doing so, however, he was assailed by a furious tempest, which 
totally dispersed his fleet : the Foudroyant, severely disabled, with difliculty 
■ reached the Ilavannah, pursued by the English frigate Anson under the very 
guns of the Moro Castle; the Impetueux was standing in for the Chesapeake, 
when she was descried by Sir Richard Strachan’s squadron, driven ashore 
and burnt, her crew being made prisoners; two other seventy-fours wei'C 
destroyed by the English in the same bay ; the Cassant alone, which was sup- 
posed to have foundered at sea, regained Bi'est about the middle of October 
in the most deplorable condition. Jerome Bonaparte, in the Veteran, made 

( 1 ) Duin,xY.86, 89. Ann, Reg, 1800, 220. B!gn. v. 150. 
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a rich prize in reluming to Europe, but, chased bj some English resscls 
^ben he reached the Baj of Biscaj, he -ssas obliged to let go hi> booty, and 
after a hard run only reached the coast of France by steering his tc«el 
ashore under the balienes of the little harbour of Goncarneau, ^\he^c the 
hulk as abandoned, but the crew and guns got into safety (1) 

Cipiurvirf' The squadron under Admiral { inois, Aihich had so long 'nandcreJ 
almost unmolested m the Indian Ocean, and done \ery great da- 
commerce m the East, after ils inglorious repulse by 
the China mercantile fleet, of nhich an account has already been 
given, made an attack on the Centurion, 74 guns, and a few English mer- 
chantmen m the Bay of Vesigabatam, but though they took one of the 
merchantmen, and droie another on shore, they could make no impression 
on thdlmc-of-battle ship, "w hich,^ ilh undaunted resolution, bore up against 
triple odds, and at length succeeded m repulsing the enemv finding that 
iunb tj itoc the Cape of Good Hope had been conquered by the British, Linois 
at length bent liis steps homeward, and bad reached the European latitudes, 
Allien be fell m the night into the middle of Sir John Borlase \\arren’s squa- 
dron, and after a short action was taken, amIIi the Marengo of 80 and the 
March ti Belle Poulc of 40 guns Piett day fn e large frigates, with troopa ou 
board, bound for the tVesl Indies, were met at sea by a Briiibh squadron 
under Sir Samuel Hood, and, after a running fight of several hours, four out 
of the file were made prisoners The only division of the enemy atsca at that 
period which escaped destruction was the Rochefort squadron, under idmiral 
lallemand, ■which had the good fortune not to fall m with any of the British 
fleets, and at length, after a cruise of six months, regained its harbour, 
having made 800 prisoners from merchant vessels in the course of its Aoyagc 
Trom its singular good fortune in eluding the pursuit of all the fleets sent m 
search of it by the British Government, Lallcmand’s was called by the Ctag- 
D«c ,i itos iish sailors the invisible squadron He had the luck to meet and 
capture the Calcutta of GO guns, which, unsuspecting danger, fell into the 
middle of his fleet of four Imc-of-battlc ships, and his safe return was cele- 
brated as a real triumph by the French (2), Avho m those disastrous days 
accounted an escape from the enemy at sea as equivalent to asiclory 
M*hw*i‘sr These roantime transactions conduct us to an important epoch m 
war—thal m ■which the French and Spanish navies were to- 
rWn* TALLT DESTUOTED, and the English fleet, by general consent, bad 
attained to uvisehsal pomi’MOv There is someibing solemn, and apparently 
providential, m this extraordinary ascendency acquired on that clement by a 
single power. Nothing approaching to it had occurred since tlicfiH of the 
Roman empire Napoldon afterwards acquired important additions of mari- 
time strength. The fleets of Russia, the galleys of Turkey, ilic impotent rag*? 
of Denmark, were put at his disposal but he nescr again adventured on 
naval enterprises, and, with the exception of an unliappy sortie of the 
fleet, winch was soon terminated by the flames of Basque roads, no sea ffgW 
nnir moment occurred to the conclusion of the war. Fearless and ti^ 


nui\tiuuitntRjiou9a«»«““ ' 
and England, rehesed from all danger 
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British dominions Banded Europe dm 
apprehensions of invasion disappeared, 
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of domestic warfare or colonial ombnrrassmcnt, was enabled to direct her 
undivided attention to land operations, and lanch f(uili ber invincible 
legions in that career of glory which has immortalized the name, of ^Vcl- 
linglon. 

firr.-tnr.. <.r H ^vas iiot tluis at the commencement of llio strngie, nor had it 
been thus in the preceding war. The mild and pacillo, bonis XVI 
x\i. pnd ntirscd u]) the ITeneh marine to an nnpreredented pitch of 
power. The French and .Spanish fleets had rode trinmphnni in the Clinnnel. 
Gibraltar had been revictuallcd in presence of snin'rinr forces only by the ad ■ 
inirahlc skill of Admiral Howe; and more than once it had seemed for a mo- 
ment doubtfnl whether the ancient naval greatness of Kngland was not ahonl 


to yield to the rising star of the Honrhons. When the war broke on I, bonis 
hcqncathed to the Conventioti a gallant licet of eighty ship^; of the liite, and 
a splendid colony in St.-Ilomingo, whirh eijnnlled all the other sugar islands 
of the world put together. Hut revolutionary convulsions, however for- 
midable in the creation of a military, can hardly produce a tinval power. The 
transports of Brissot and the society of bos Amis des iVoirs out oil' the right 
arm of their inaritimc strength by the deslriielion of St, -Domingo; the con- 
liscalions of the Convention utterly ruined their coimnoroial wealth : the 
blockade of their harbours deprived them of the only means of acquiring 
naval experience. One disaster followed another, till not only their own fleets 
wore destroyed, hut the navies of all Furopc were so utterly paralyzed that 
the. English flag alone appeared on the ocean, and the monarch whose will 
was obeyed from Gibraltar to the North Cape, and from the Ural monniains 
to the Atlantic Ocean, did not venture to combat the sloops which daily in- 
sulted liim in his harhotirs. 


N-iiveon's This astonishing result led to a total change in the weapons l)y 
which Napoleon thereafter comhalcd Great Drilain, and impelled 
into that insatiable career of conquest which ultimately oc- 
casionod his ruin, lie at once i)erccivcd that it was in vain, at least 
fora very considcrahle lime, to make any attempt to withstand the English 
at sea, and that the prospect of nltiinalcly rivalling their power on that cle- 
ment could only he entertained after a costly construction of ships of war, 
during a long course of years, in all the harltours of Europe. Abandoning, 
therefore, all idea of renewing any maritime contest, till his preparations, 
every wlicrc set on foot for the formation of a navy, Averc completed, he 
turned his mind to the conversion of his power at land to such a course of 
policy as might strike at the root of the Commercial greatness of England. 
Thence the Coxtixf.xtai, .SYSTCir, based on the project of totally excluding 
British goods and manufactures from all the European monarchies, winch 
required for its coniplclioii the concurrence of all the continental powers, 
Avhich could every Avlicrc he enforced only by the most rigid police, and could 
succeed only through the intervention of universal dominion. From the 
moment that this ruling principle obtained possession of Iiis mind, the con- 
quest of Europe, or at least the subjection of all its Governments to his con- 
trol, became a matter of necessity; for if any considerable stale was left out, 
the barrier Avould he incomplete, and through the cliasni thus left in the 
defences, the enemy Avould speedily find an entrance. The termination of the 
maritime war, therefore, is not only an era of the liighest importance, Avitli 
reference to the separate interests of England, but the commencement of that 
important change in the system of continental Avarfare which necessarily 
brought Napoleon to the allcrnalive of universal dorninion or tof ’ 

Doubtless the highest praise is' due to the long line 


t 
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ReOfcboM trious men vho, during a senes of ages, reared up tins astonish- 
of mg ponfir. It n'as not, like the empires of Napoldon or Alexander 
constructed m a single lifetime} nor did it falUiiU the fortunes 

1 “'*" of the heroes ^^]lo gave it birth, U grow , on the contrary, hke t)ie 
Roman power, througli a long succession of ages, and survived the death of 
the most renowned chiefs who Iiad contributed to its splendour. So carh as 
the lime of Edward 111 the English naN^ had mllicted a dreadful wound' on 
that of France: 50,000 of the vanquished had fallen m a single enga*^ 
inent; and the uctory of Sluys equalled m magnitude and importance, 
though from the frequcnc) of subsequent naval triumphs n has not attained 
equal celebrity with, that of Cressy or Azmeour. The freeborn intrepidity of 
Rlake— the fire of Essex— the dauntless valour of Hawke, contributed to 
cement the mighty fabric; it grew and hardened with every effort made 
for its overthrow: the power of Louis MV— the gemus of Aapoldon, were 
alike shattered against its strength . the victories of La lloguc and Trafalgar 
equally bridled, at the distance of a century from each other, the two most 
powerful monarchs of Europe; ami the genius of Aclson onlj pul the 
keystone m tho arch which already spanned Uie globe. The world had never 
seen such a body of seamen as those of England during the revolutionary 
war ‘ dauntless to Ihcir enemies, yet submissu e to their chiefs — brave m ac- 
tion, yet cool m danger — impetuous in assault, yet patient in defence— 
capable of the utmost efforts of patriotic dqvotion, yet nitcntive to the most 
minute* points of naval discipline — submissive to orders equally vihen facing 
the muzzles of an enemy’s broadside, or braving tb’e storms of the northern 
ocean — capable of enduring alike the vertical rajs of the torrid zone, or the 


not a transient, but an enduring fabric is formed It is by sucli fortitude that 
a lasting impression on human affairs is produced But amidst all our admi- 
ration for the character of the British nav'y , destined to rival m the annals 
of the world the celebrity of the Roman legions, we must not omit to pay a 
just tribute to the memory of Ihcir gallant and unfortunate, but not on that 
account less estimable antagonists. In the long and arduous struggle wlneh 
for three centuries the French navy maintained with the English, they were 
called to the exercise of qnalllics perhaps still more worthy of admiration. 
Theirs was the courage which can resolutely advance, not to victory hoi 
defeat; the heroism which knows how to encounter not only danger but 
obloquy, wbieh can long and bravely maintain a sinking cause, unchecred 
by one ray of public sympathy , which, under a sense of duty, can return lo 
a combat m winch disaster only can be anticipated; and sacrifice not only 


been more tolerant of misfortune, he would have seen that such daring «« 
be acquired onlv m the school of victory; that as sclf-confidcncc is iisionij 
so despondence 'is its rum, and that in reality the admirals who cncoun^l 
not onlv danecr but disgrace m combating the arms of rveUon, were we” 
mtc Vorth? of admiration than those wlio led h.s land forces to certain 

victory at Jena or Ansiethtr. . , , . i 

As the Lnghsh havy has thus risen by slow degrees to universal dwu* 
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lo the trade of this country (1 ) ” But this intention had been aficrnards 
abandoned, or at least suspended, in consequence of the urgent remonstrances 
of Russia against any such remote employment of the British forces, and 
'when he arris ed at the Cape, Sir Home had no authority, express or im- 
piled, to employ any part of the forces under his command on any other 
expedition But his ardent imagination bad been strongly impressed by the 
brilliant results, both to the nation and the officers engaged m the semcc 
nhich might arise from such a desimaliou of part of the force which had 
effected the reduction of the Cape of Good Hope and has mg persuaded 
Sir David Baird, the Governor of that settlement, to a certain extent to 
enter into his views, he set sail in the beginning of April from Table Bay, 
taking with him the whole naval force under lus command, and fifteen huH' 
dred land troops ^Vith these, and two companies which he had the address 
to procure from St -Ilelena, he steered straight for the mouth of the Rio 
della Plata (2) 

ivb (h M , The expedition reached the neighbourhood of Buenos Ay res on the 
3«ihjune 24 ii| jutie, and "Was immediately disembarked General Beresford, 
who commanded the land forces, immediately proceeded against that town, 
wrhilc the naval forces distracted the attention of the enemy by threatcniog 
Monte ^ldeo, where the principal regular forces were collected Buenos 

Ay res, cbicfij defended by militia, was unable* 

of the invaders, and a capitulation was soc 
private property — a stipulation which the ' 

observed, though cargoes of great value were Ijmg afloat in the river, and 
might, by the established usages of war, have been declared good prize But 
public stores to a great amount fell into the hands of the >ictors , of which 
1,200,000 dollars w ere forthwith forwarded to Goa emment, a\ bile quicksilver 
to double the amount aaus seized for the benefit of (he captors (3) 

Government w ere extremely embarrassed how lo act w hen intcl 
c^“<>ro“torot hgence of tins unlocked for success reached the British islands hot 
that they felt any doubt as to the incxpedicncc aad unhappy ten 
dency of the enterprise, for on the first information lint the expedition was 
in contemplation, they had despatched orders to countermand its ^ailing, 
which unhappily arrived too laic to put a stop to its progress But they were 
unable to stem or moderate tlie delirium of yoy vvhich pervaded the mind> of 
Ibe morcanlilo classes on receipt of the despatches The Enghsh^ suhjixt 
beyond any other people perhaps of whom history makes mention, to perio- 
dical, though fortunately not very lasting fits of insanity, w ere suddenly seized 
wnlh the most immoderate transports • boundless fields of weiltli, it was 
thought, w ere opened, endless markets for the produce of manufacturing In- 
dustry discovered, and those fabled regions wbicli formed Ibe Eldorado of 
Walter Raleigh, appeared about to pour their Inexhaustible treasures into 
British islands Under the inOucncc of these extravagant feelings every prin- 
ciple of reason, every consideration of policy, every lesson of experience 
swept away speculations the most extravagant were entered into, projed- 
the most insensate formed, expectations the most ridiculous entertained (if 
and Government, unable to withstand tlic torrent, were obliged to di«c»nf™ 
their real feelings, and give a certain countenance to ideas which co«w « 
fraught only with rum to ah acted upon llicin 
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iJunbv But long before the Cabinet of St. James were either required to 
tiip soiiih come to^a resolution in what manner they were to act in regard to 
AugT““’ their new acquisition, or the boundless consignments which were 
in preparation could have crossed the Atlantic, the conquest itself had re- 
turned to theGovernmentof its former masters. Ashamed oftheir defeat by 
a handful of foreigners, and recovered from the consternation Avhich the un- 
wonted occurrence of an invasion had at first produced, the Spaniards began 
to entertain serious thoughts of expelling the intruders. An insurrection was 
secretly organized in the city of Buenos Ayres, almost under the eyes of the 
English commanders, without their being aware of what was going forward : 
the militia of the surrounding districts were assembled : Colonel Linieres, a 
Fi’ench ofBcer in the Spanish service, favoured by a thick fog, succeeded in 
. crossing over from Monte Video at the head of a thousand regular troops; and 
on the f-th August the small English garrison, assailed by several thousand 
men from without, found itself menaced with insurrection in the interior of 
the city. The state of the Aveather rendered embarkation impossible : a des- 
Aug. 12. perate conflict ensued in the tonm ; and the English troops, after 
sustaining for several hours an unequal conflict with the enemy, in greatly 
superior force in the streets, and a still more deadly because unseen foe in 
the Avindows and on the roofs of houses, Avere obliged to capitulate. The terms 
of the surrender AA^ere afterwards violated by the Spaniards, and the whole 
remaining troops, thirteen hundred in number, made prisoners of Avar, after 
having lost nearly tAvo hundred in killed and wounded. Sir HomePopham, 
the author of these calamities, succeeded in making his escape Avith the 
squadron, and cast anchor off the mouth of the river, where he maintained a 
blockade till reinforcements enabled the British to resume the offensive, at- 
tended in the end with still more unfortunate circumstances in the succeed- 
ing year. General Miranda, Avhose projects against South America had been 
the remote cause of all these disasters, disappointed in his expectations of 
assistance both from the British and American Governments, set sail from 
New York at the head of a most inadequate force of one sloop and two 
schoonci's; and after undergoing many hardships and landing on the Spanish 
Main, Avas obliged to re-embark and make the best of his AA’ay back to Trini- 
dad (f). 

Diffrronrps DiCTerences at this period arose which threatened to involve 
nra'in'"'^’ tlic Biitisli Govemmenl in a far more serious contest Avith the 
ncu’trai"’ United States of North America. They originated in grievances 
rigiiis. -vA’hich unquestionably gave the Americans much ground for com- 
plaint, although no fault could be imputed to the English maritime policy; 
and they were the necessary result of their having engrossed a large portion of 
tlie lucrative carrying trade betAveen the belligerent poAvers. The first sub- 
ject of complaint Avas the impressment of seamen said to be British in the 
American scrA'ice. The next the alleged violation of neutral rights, by the 
seizure and condemnation of vessels engaged in the carrying trade betAveen 
France and her own or allied colonies. The first, though a practice of all 
others the most likely to produce feelings of irritation among those upon 
Avhom it Avas exercised, arose unaA’oidably from the similarity of hal)its and 
identity of language in the Iavo states, Avhich of course rendered desertion 
frequent from the one serA’ice to the other; and Avas a necessary consequence 
from the right of search which the American GoA’crnmcnt, by a solemn treaty 
in 179 i, had recognized, and Avhich constituted the basis of the aa'IioIc inari- 


(l) Aim, Ueg. 1600 , 2t0, ail. 
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i>nip laws of Europe, h Tvas impossible (o expect that 'nhen British officers 
■^’cssels for coutrabanJ articles) came tipoi 
io Iheir serrice, they should not reclam 

• ■ 'uses ere cororojtied in the OTereiseeftlfi: 

• ! ' '-‘'•'"s <'l)prb then: 

' , ■ . ‘ . ■ itnont 

■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ B <!eci- 


)> 


contrary to Ibe former nsaye, : 

tmoity of ihooyage, and protected the cargo (5). The ground of mounauC- 
tion, as explained by Sir William Scott, as, that to bring the neutral -nitbin 
the exception, it -w'as necessary that there should be a bona fide landing and 
payment of duties; and so it had been expresslj staled in Lord Ilawkesbory’s 
declaration on the subject, issued in 1802; whereas, under the system of re- 
^cnue laws established in the United States, this was not done; but, on the 
contrary, the payment of the duties was only secured by bonds, which nere 
c — bv debentures for the same sums the moment the goods were re- 
(\ ■ unlading, next day, so that the 


: ■ ■ ■ . » the British 

courts inconsisieiii ' ■ om the ene- 

my’s colony to the mother state, interrupted by payui^i.. .i ■ cs at a neu- 
tral harbour, and then, after extensive capital had, on the faith of that 

. ■ • •-*'■1 I ’ *■ - -nliircU >r«r»ai4W(rtr«r. 

• " '—tnUie uuiiuu ■ ■ . * " ' . * ' f*"* 
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sobiffl from the ellegUnee sihicbbe 
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(i) The May, il#S, per Sir W '<-« 

( 3 ) Case of PoJJ*. loly >, »W poh l» J'J 
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recognition, been sunk in the traffic, declaring the vessels engaged in it 
good prize (I). 

violent To these serious and lasting subjects of discord -was added the 
Congress.”^ iiTilatiou produccd by an unfortunate shot from the British ship 
Leander, on the coast of America, ■which killed a native of that country, and 
produced so violent a commotion, that Mr. Jen’erson issued an intemperate 
proclamation, forbidding the crew of that and some other English vessels 
from entering the harbours of the United States. Meetings took place in all 
the principal cities of the union, at-svliich violent resolutions on all the sub- 
jects of complaint -n’erc passed by acclamation. Congress caught the flame, 
April i8. and, after some preliniinary angry decrees, passed a non-impor- 
tation act against the manufactures of Great Britain, to take elTcct the 'ISlh 
Ndvemher folloAving. The English people were equally loud in the assertion 
of their maritime rights (2), and every thing announced the commencement 
of a fresh Transatlantic Avar by a state already engaged Avith more than half 
of Europe. 

'flic com- But, fortunately for both countries, -whose real interests are not 

on boti,"" niorc closely united than their popular passions are at variance, 
tilcuiffc.'"* the adjustment of the matters in dispute Avas placed in Aviser and 
rcnccs. cooler heads than the vehement populace of either. Commission- 
ers AA’ere sent from America to negotiate Avilh Great Britain, and endeavour 
to obtain some clear and precise rule for regulating their trade aaIiIx the ene- 
my’s colonies, not liable to he changed by orders of council or decisions of 
courts as to the intentions of parties. These commissioners were Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr. Pinckney on the part of the United States, and Lords Holland and 
Auckland on that of Great Britain. The instructions of their respective Go- 
vernments Vi'ere of the most conciliatory kind, and the gentlemen on both 
sides entered upon their important duties in a correspondent spirit. Under 
such auspices, the negotiation, hOAV difficidt and embarrassing soever, could 
hardly fail of being brought to a successful issue. With respect to the im- 
pressment of seamen,- the -subject AA-as found to he surrounded Axith such 
difficulties, that the American commissioners; in opposition to the letter of 
their instructions, found themselves constrained to consent, in the mean- 
time, to a pledge by the British GoA’^eimment, that they AA'Ould issue direc- 
tions for the exercise of this right ■ndlh the greatest delicacy and forbearance, 
and to alTord immediate redress upon any representation of injury sustained 
by them, reserving the final discussion of the matter to a future opportunity; 
but on the other points in controA'crsy a satisfactory adjustment A\'as effected. 

A clear and precise rule AX'as 'laid doAxm for the regulation of the circuitous 
trade by the enemy to their colonies, Avhich defined the difference between 
a continuous. and interrupted A'oyage, and stipulated that, besides the goods 
being landed and the duties paid, there should remain, after the drawback, 
a duty' of one per cent on European and two per cent on'colonial produce; 
and an extension of the maritime jurisdiction of the United States was agreed 
to, to five miles from the shore of their territory. Thus, by good sense and 
moderation on both sides, AA^ere these difficult questions satisfactorily ad- 
justed, and the British nation honourably extricated from an embarrassment 
which tlu’eatened, under far more perilous circumstances, to renew the dan- 
gers of the armed neutrality or the northern coalition (5). 

(1) Uolnnson’s Ecporls, iii, 241, 240. An'n. Rec. (SA Ann. Reg- 1800, 248, 250. Art. .11 and 12, 

1806,240.248. Tic.ny. 

(2) Ann, Reg. 1800, 2i7. 249. ■ 
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While Englaed ^sas thus extending her naval dominion into 
.D,« ev ery part of the globe, and asserting >\ ith equal forbearance and 
tZllmi spirit the maritime rights essential to the preservation of the vast 
!>««« fabric, ^apo{(ron w-as rapidly ad>ancing in his career of universal 
terrestrial empire Prussia vs as the first power which fell the humiliation 
to which these Incessant advances led m alt the adjoining states. The singu- 
lar treat) has alrcadj been mentioned which^was concluded by Count Ilau"- 
witz on the Iblh December, whereby he substituted for the intended warhie 
defiance an alliance purchased by the cession of Hanoi er from the uncon- 
scious and neutral England -Great was the embarrassment of the Cabinet of 
Berlin when this unexpected intelligence arrived On the ore hand, the 
object of their ambition for the last ten years seemed now about to be ob- 
tained, and the state to be bounded by an adjoining terntor) which would 
bring itan addition of nearlya million of souls, on the other hand, some re- 
mains of conscience made them feel ashamed of thus partitioning a friendly 
power, and they were not without dread of orTeuding Alexander bj openly 


and also perhaps as a saho to their own consciences, it w as agreed to "accept 

. . - . * . 1 - . _ . .... ,h-,t 


jio >r isoc eluded With France for insuring the tranquillity of Hanover, which 
“ stipulated cxpresslj the committing oftliat country to the exclusive guard 
of the Uussian troops anti to the administration of the Ring mud the conclu- 
sion of a general peace ” But not a word was said of any ulterior dcsignsof 
(IcfiDitivel) annexing Hanover to ihc Prussian dominions; and in the mcan- 
tijup the Frencli troops were replaced by the Prussian in that electorate, a 


wauVf"* foreign to the characicrami lucuLsioiisui'**-!''- 

leon to admit anj modification, how trilling soever, in the treaties 
which he had concluded with the mi ms lers of inferior powers T/rf 
lo'ihnow utmost indignation, ihcreforc, was expressed at M -Cloud at (be 
modifications proposed to be inserted in the treaty “ Prom that moment, 
sajs Bignon, on ilie part of hapoliJon the question was decided; all sincere 
fiiendship was become imjiossible between Prussia and him; it wav regifde<l 
only as a suspected power, whoso hollow fricnddup had ceased to ftarcatif 
value m his ejes ** On the Ith February ii wasotTiciall) announced to Iho?' 
Witz that “ as the treat) of ^Jen^a had not been ratified within the pre- 
cribcd time by the Prussian Cov eminent, the Emperor regvrded It as no 
longer binding ” This rigour had the desired cffccl; Prussia had not rc-ow* 
r.b IS Hon enough to resist, and on the fllh Icbruary a new and 
more disgraceful treat) was signed by Hatigwliz at Paris, which openly «t • 
nulalod not only the annexation of Ihnover to the Prtis<{vn dominionh 
the exclusion of the British fiagfrom the ports of that clcciorato It was u- 
I* tified on the 2Clh, and immediatelj carricl into i vecution 


{!) lIjrJcnberK* teller, 
njii * rn X2I3 


Mr t" * r'S tvs ItifJ t« ” *• 
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Schulemberg took possession of Hanover on the part of the Prussian Monar- 
chy, and immediately issued a proclamation, closing its harbours against 
English vessels; and on the 1 st April a patent appeared, formally annexing 
ihe.cleclorate to the Prussian dominions, on pretence that, when belonging 
to Napoleon by the right of conquest, it had been transferred to Prussia, in 
consideration of three of her provinces ceded to France (1). 

’Mo»sur«of This system of seizing possession of the territories of neutral or 
Ly creat"’ ■ fncndly states, in order to meet the wishes or suit the inclinations 
Britain. Qf greater potentates, when bounding their dominions, to which 
Napoleon, through his whole administration, was so much inclined,* had suc- 
ceeded perfectly when the objects of spoliation were powers, like Yenice or 
Naples, too weak to manifest their resentment; but Prussia was cgregioiisly 
Feb. 3 . ■ mistaken when she applied it to Great Britain. So early as the 
5d February, Count Munster, the Regent of Hanover, had protested against 
the occupation of that electorate by the Prussian forces, from having observed 
in ibe conduct of tbeir generals various indications of an intention to do more 
ji.->rch 17 . than take possession of itfor a temporary purpose; and the mildest 
remonstrance, accompanied by a request of explanation, had been made by 
Mr. Fox at a subsequent period, when the intentions of the Cabinet of Berlin 
became still more suspicious. But no sooner did intelligence arrive of the 
exclusion of the English flag from the harbours of the Elbe, and the Prussian 
proclamation announcing that they look possession of the country in virtue 
of the French right of conquest, than that spirited minister took the most 
decisive measures to shew that perfidious Government the dispositions of the 
power they had thought fit to provoke. The British Ambassador was im- 
mediately recalled from Berlin; the Prussian harbours declared in a slate of 
blockade; an embargo laid on all vessels of that nation in the British harbours ; 
April 23. while a message from the King to both houses of Parliament an- 
nounced his resolution to assert the dignity of his crown, and his anxious 
. expectation for the arrival of that moment when a more liberal and enlightened 
May u. policy on the part of Prussia should remove every impediment to 
the renewal of peace and friendship with a power with whom his Majesty had 
•no other cause of difference than that now created by these hostile acts ( 2 ).” 
An order of council was soon after issued, authorizing the seizure of all 
vessels navigating under Prussian colours ; and snch was the effect of these 
measures, that the Prussian flag was instantly swept from the ocean; and 
before many Aveeks had elapsed four hundred of its merchant vessels had 
found their way into the harbours of Great Britain. ' ' 

speert on speech which he made shortly after in the House of Com- 

thc subject, mens, Mr. Fox drew in vivid colours, and depicted with all the 
force of his eloquence, the humiliating and disgraceful part which Prussia 
had taken in this transaction. “ The Emperor of Russia,” said he, after he 
left Austerlitz, abandoned the whole direction of his troops that remained in 
Germany to the King of Prussia, and this country had promised him power- 
ful assistance in pecuniary supplies. These Avere the means AA'hich he pos- 
sessed of giving Aveight to his negotiations ; arid what.use did he make of them ? 
-Why, to seize a part of the territories of those powers who had been support- 
ing him in the rank and situation that had enabled him to negotiate on fair 
terms Avith the French Emperor. At first he pretended only to lake interim 
possession of the electorate of Hanover, till the consent of its lawful sovereign 
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could be obtained to its cession at a general peace; but latterly tins thin du- 

j . . . ’ '■ 1" ^-ilsore- 

^ • “ ' ■ ■ a pro- 

of the disorders and calamities ol Europe m recent timca— mo uii„x.ip{c of 
transferring the people of other states from one po'v>er to another, like so 
many cattle, upon the footing of mutual ambition or convenience A’le may 
not at present be able to prevent the transfer, but let us protest solcmnl) 

' ■ . • f - 1- .1 lencc 


« morelv occumed in a temporary viay Uy me rieutn ii ed no 


sia fn this transaction is a compour ' • ■ * 

servility, with everj Hung that is ■ > ■ ■ 

yielded to the ascendant of militarj poTver ; Austria was forced, bj uit un- 
tune of war, to cede many of her proiinces, Prussia alone, without any ex- 
ternal disaster, has descended at once to the lowest point of degradation — 
that of becoming the minister of the injustice and rapacity of a master (I) ” 
of consenting to this infamous transaction, the Cabinet of Itcrlm 

*n!r doubtless actuated bj the desire to deprecate tlic wrath and 
^ conciliate llie faaour of the French Emperor. It is worth while to 
examine, therefore, whether that object was gained, and in what light ilieir 
conduct w as viewed, by that dreaded conqueror. “ From the moment,” sajs 
Bignon, “thaX the treatj of ISth February was signed, Aapoldon did more 
than hate Prussia — he conceived for that power the most profound contempt 
All Ins views from that day were based on considerations foreign to its 
alliance . he conceived new projects — he formed new plans, as if that alliance 
no longer existed. In the mean time, he pressed the execution of all the sti- 
pulations It contained favourable to France (2) • lie would not permit the 
- -r _j the good fortune to escape the dis- 

« • ■ . ; ■ .lie had, from his known tioslitit) 

■ ‘ ■ n the Prussian Cabinet before the) 


i,iMyi«f ■ . ■ ■ ■ contempt ofPrussia soon appeared, 

in a senes of measures, which overturned the whole constitution 
onctrmsny of tlic Geruianic empire, and iiliimatclj brought that power Into 
hasty and ill-fated collision with tho French empire. On March lb, Murat, 

*' , ■ . ^ It h the Cabinet of Berlin, was invested with 

* ■ * , . to franco, by the trcalyof J5tb Ic- 

• . . N • : • } - : . . 


not calculated to aha) me u^i. «■ - , . ■ \ . 

in-^ was strongl) increased when the French troops towards the tnu ui •• . 

look possession of the abbacies of ^^crdcn, Bscn, and 1 
that they belonged to the dnchy of Clcves, without an) regard to the claue* 


fl) P«l D»h »» t!Ki SSI JkVfl TfC {*«. »«* 
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of Prussia to these territories, founded on a prior right. This irritation was 
augmented by the -imperious conduet of the French generals in the north 
of Germany, wlio openly demanded a -contribution of 4,000,000 florins 
(L.200,000) from the city of Frankfort; arid, in terms equally menacing, re- 
quired a loan from the city of Hamburgh to a still larger amount; while, in 
Bremen, every kind of merchandise suspected to be English was seized 
without distinction, -and committed to the flames. Six millions of francs 
(L.240,000) was the price at which the Imperial robber condescended, in a 
time of profound peace, to tender to the city of Hamburgh and the Ilansc 
Towns bis protection. The veil which had so long hung before the eyes of the 
Prussian Government now began to fall ; they perceived, with indescribable 
pain, that their long course of obsequiousness to France had procured for 
them only the contempt of that power, and the hostility of its enemies (1). 
Universal No words can paint (he mingled feelings of shame, patriotism, and 
in ih"'no™ii indignation, wbich burst forth in 'all ranks in Prussia, Avhen the 
of German}, rapid coursc of cvcuts left no longer any doubt, not only that their 
rights and interests were totally disregarded by France, in favour of whom 
they bad made so many sacrifices; but that they bad sunk to this depth of 
degradation without any attempt to assert their dignity as an independent 
power. The Queen and Prince Louis, who had so long mourned in vain the 
temporizing policy and degraded position of their country, now gave open 
vent to their indignation; nor did they appeal in vain to the patriotic spirit 
of the people. The inhabitants of that monarchy, clear-sighted and intelligent 
beyond almost any other, as well as enthusiastic and brave, perceived dis- 
tinctly the gulf into which their country was about to fall ; one universal cry 
of indignation burst forth from' all ranks : it was not mere warlike enthusiasm, 
but the profoundest feeling of national shame and humiliation wbich ani- 
mated the people. The young officers loudly demanded to be led to the com- 
bat : the elder spoke of the glories of Frederick and Rosbach : an irresistible 
current swept away the whole nation. Publications, burning with indignant 
eloquence, issued from all the free cities in the north of Germany where a 
shadow even of independence was still preserved, and that universal fervour 
ensued which is the invariable forerunner of great events for good or for evil. 
Guided by wisdom and prudence, it might have led to the most splendid 
results; impelled by passion and directed by imbecility, it induced unheard- 
of disasters (2). 


(n Sign. V. 247, 370, 180G. Reg. Ami. 1G4., 
Haiti, ix. 13G, 224, 225. Rom- vii. 13'7, 138. 

(2) Ami. Reg. ISOG, 1G5. Hard. ix. 117, 119. < 
Gonlv’s One of llie most remarkable of Ibose 

pamphlpt on was a pamplet published hy the celc- 
ihe subject, brated Gcrilz, which at the time pro- 
duced a very great sensation. “ The war hitherto 
conducted against France/* said he, was just and 
necessary in its origin, and ccrtainlj' it has not he- 
coinc leus so during its progress. If it has hitherto 
failed from false measures, are wc to regard every 
thing as lost? Is Germany destined to become what 
Holland, Switzerland, Spain, and Italy now are ? 
But how is our salvation to be obtained ? By as- 
sembling wbat is dispersed, raising wbat is fallen, 
resuscitating wbat is dead. We have had enough of 
the leagues of princes, they have proved as fnide as 
they arc precarious Tliere remains to us but one 
resource; that the brave and the good should unite ; 
that they should form a holy league for our delive* 
rance : that is the only alliance that can defy the 
force of arms* and restore lihbrly to nation^, and 
peace to the world. You, then, who amidst the uni- 


versal shipwreck have yet preserved the freedom of 
your souls, the honesty of your heaits ; who have 
Iicaitb capablc'of sacrificing your all for the good of 
your fclIow-citizcns, turn your eyes upon jour 
country ; behold it mutilated/ bleeding, \vcighcd 
doun, but not destroyed; in all hut the gra'vc liicrc 
is hope. It is neither to England nor Russia that wc 
must look for our deliverance, how desiiahlcsocvcr 

tlie CO operation of these powers may be; it is /o 
Germany alone that the honour of our deliverance tS re • 
sened» It is Germany which must raise itself from 
its ruins, and accomplish the general cmanupaUoii. 
Wc shall do more : we shall deliver France iKelf, 
and restore to that power a free and pacific exis- 
tence. consistent with the independence of Europe 
— -Gcntz, Europe en ISOC ; and Ha.i\d. ix, 1-2, J23» 
On the cve of the battle of Jena, what could appear 
more misplaced than this prophecy I yet how exactly 
it was accomplished at a future time 1— a remarkable 
instance of the manner in which genius, piercing 
Ihiough the clouds of present events, can discern the 
ultimate changes in which they are to terminate* 
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PemMioo Strotig as were the patriotic feelings which the conquests and 
rapacity of tlie French had awakened in a large portion of the Gcr- 
man people, they were not as yet nnivcrsal ; the hour of the re- 
surrection of the' Fatherland had not arrired. By appealing to the Mind 
ambition of some of their princes, and flattering the inconsiderate feelings 
of many of their people, Napoleon had contrited to animate one portion of 
its inhabitants against the other j and on this diyision of opinion be had form- 
ed the project of reducing the whole to seiwitude. The first design of the 
Co’SFEDERA'riO'S OF THE Riii’SE had been formed, as already noticed, the year 
before, during the residence of the Emperor at 3Iayence; but ft was brought 
to maturity, from his vritncssing the enthusiasm excited among the lcs«cr 
stales of Germany by the victories m which they had shared, gained under 
the Standards of France over Austria, and the regal dignity to which they 
had elevated their sovereigns. France on tins occasion played off with fatal 
('iFp/.f iiip policy so uniformly followed by its chiefs since the Revolution, 
■ ■ I ' , ; ’ ‘ “'djoining states agaisst 

• • ■ ■ . ' ■ to supreme dominion 

■ more envenomed cha- 
racter, and the hosiitity ot brussw pparent, Napoleon felt 

’ of uniting the states in alliance with him 
ch sliould enable him at all times to convert 
tlicir miiitaiy iesuuii.i,j .u . m purposes. It was no small matter loharc 
such an outwork bejond the great frontier rampart of the Rhine; their con- 
tingents of troops Would place nearly a fourth of the military force of Ger- 
many at his disposal; and, what was to him perhaps of still greater impor- 
tance, under the pretence of stationing the vast contingent of France in such 
a situation as to protect its allies, he might laj" the whole expenses of two 
hundred thousand men on the allied states (i j, 
row«» Influenced by such desires on both sides, the negotiations for the 
conclusion of the treaty were not long of being brought to a tcr- 
' mination. The plenipotentiaries of all the powers who were to be 
i ■ ’ • • •>- assembled at Paris in the beginning of July; 

• . ■ . . ' — •* — “•‘cei'med. The 

. . . . Mir- 

'Dole 

juij •», 01 .,. 1 , ^ ■ '■ ■ ' ■ ■ 'Nassau 

AVeilbcrg, Nassau Usmgen, Hohenzollem-Ileciungen, ««.. I ollern 
Sigmaringcn, Salm-Salm, and Salm-Kcrfaourg, Iscnborg-flirclisiein Prio^ 

' IJchlcnstcm d’Arcr ■ ■ ■ ' ’ j— o.._ Tjig Arciidukc Fcrdimna, 

Grand Duke of Wt : ■ ■ ■ 'racy a sborl lime nfler- 

< • ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ ' dates in alhance were or* 

,■ ■ « I,. **'! *■ 

...... ■ . ' I ' ■ le 

.■ « » ' • *81 
.. • “be 

, . , , I , • . 'i •• .‘ift 

t . . . • ; . . hjk*, ill nJ 

. . . , k . , • • ■ 'ywere ln»r»iw 

_ . ■ ■■■ « • . .s ■ ,vc<I a giftof the 

• ' , , »■ ■■ •“ I separate at* 


(() mrJ.K.tSI.tSS. Bijn.T 3W 5^5. tar- 
c».« t. IJt, IJl 


rt) Am i.T. it, 
(J) A0» toil. 
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tide provided the miliRiry contingent whicli each of tlio confederates was to 
furnish for llicir common protection; which were, for Franco, 200,000 (1), 
and for the German states, ys,000 men : Inil suliscqucnl experience soon 
proved tliat Napoleon received military aid to double the amount of these 
numhers from them all (2). 

confederacy was hy far the most important blow wliich Na- 
i.o.mrr< tiip polOoii liod vci Icvcllcd at the independence ofthcFuropcan states. 
Gcrn.r.nx. 11 was 110 loupcr 011 in(‘onsi(Icral)Ie power, such as Switzerland, 
Venice, or Holland, which received a masterfrom the conqueror : the vener- 
able fabric of the Germanic, empire had been pierced to the iicart, her fairest 
provinces had been reft from the empire of the Ca’sars. The impression pro- 
duced in Furojic hy this aggression was proportionally great : sixteen mil- 
lions of men were by a single stroke iransftrrcd from the Ca-sars to a foreign 
alliance; and profound pity was felt for the Fmperor, the lirst sovereign of 
Christendom, who was thus despoiled of a large portion of the dominions 
which, for above a thousand years, had been enjoyed by his predecessors. 
Korwas this feeling of commiseration lessened by wliat immediately followed. 
.Xu,;, j. On the ist August notification was sent to the Diet ofllatisbon of 
the formation of the confederacy, both on the part of the Emperor of France 
and the coalesced Princes. The former deemed it unnecessary to assign any 
reasons for his conduct ; but the latter pleaded, ns their excuse for violating 
their engagements to the empire, the inconsistence between their present 
situation and their ancient bonds, and thenecessity, amidst the weakness of 
their former chief, of looking.out for a new protector, xvho might possess 
force adequate to secure them from insult. Endersuch fiimsy devices did 
these selfish Princes conceal a dereliction of loyally and desertion of their 
country, calculated to produce unbounded calamities to Germany, and which 
they themselves were destined aflerxvards to expiate in tears of blood. Rut 
how keenlysocxer theEmperor Francis mighifeel the open blow ibus Icvcllcd 
at his dignity, and the formation of a separate and hostile stale in the heart 
of his dominions, he was not in a situation to give vent to bis rcscrilmcnl. 
Roult still held the battlements of Rrannau ; on one pretext or anolbcr the 
evacuation of the German Slates, which by ibc treaty of Presburg was to be 
ctTcctcd at latest in three months, had been delayed : the French battalions 
Avere in great strength on the Inn, the prisoners made during the campaign 
had not been rosldrcd, xvliile the dispirited Austrian troops had not yet re- 
covered the rude shocks of Ulm and Austcrlilz. ^Yiscly yielding, therefore, 
to a storm Avhich they could not prevent, the Imperial Cabinet dissembled 
their feelings; and justly considering Ibis stroke as entirely subx’crsivc of the 
empire, the Emperor Francis, by a solemn deed, renounced the throne of 
the Ccesars, and declared himself the first of a new series of the Emperors of 
Austria (oj. 


(t) Sco Treaty, Arm. Reg, 180G, 8l8. I^rarlcn's 
Trailcs, iv. 3 13, 329. 

(2) The cop.lingenls were selllcd as follows : — 

France, , 200,000 

Rnvaria, . . . , , , . 30,000 

Wirlcmherg, 12,000 

Ibnclen, . 3,000 

Rerg, 5,000 

Darmstadt, 4,000 

" Nassau, IlolicnzoUi, and others, 4,000 

258,000 


(3) Join. ii. 210,243. liiKii. v. 317,31!)- Hard, 
iv. 157. 

Addicssrs Ndpoleori set fortlt,^ »ii his commu. 
ofi\npolton iiitMtioii to the Diet of Ratishoii 
and tlic announcing the Confederation of the 
Kmperor nhinc— “ The Gennanic'constitution 

the'^rnuaii is no longer hut a .shadow; the Diet 
Statfcs. has ceased to have any will of its own, 
Ills Majesty III <* Fmprror and King can, therefore, 
no longer recognize il.s cxi‘itenco. He has accepted, 
in consequence, the title of Protector of the Confe- 
deration of" the Rhine. pacific 

clarcs that he will 

jIn er. He has li ul " ^ ' 


— y/mi, Reg. fSOC, ICC, 
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«n“*i,on Tliougii m appearance levelled al the emperor Francis as clilef ol 
trbfrll lli«M the empire, this 'iiolent dislocation of the Germanic body vras in 
reality still more formidable to Prussia, from (he close proximity of 
Berlin ,ts frontier to the coalesced slates The sensation, accordingly, 
'wlijcli jt produced at Berlin was unbounded ; all classes, from the Cabinet of 
the King to the privates in the army , perceived the gulf which was yawning 
beneath their feet ; they saw clearly that they were disregarded and despi^^cd, 
and resersed only for the melancholy privilege of being last devoured The 
increasing aggressions of Napoldon or Ins vassals speedily made them aware 
that this w as their destiny, Murat advanced claims to the principality of 
Embden, and the three Abbacies ^Yblch formed part of the indemnity awcirded 
to Prussia for its cessions in Franconia, as well as to the free cities of Ham- 
burg and Bremen The twenty-fourth article of the Confederation of the 
Hhme conferred on that military chief the sovereignty of all the German 
principalities of the House of Orange, and rendered its head, brotlict-in-law 
to IbeKing, tributary to the vassal of Napoleon; while the injurious treat- 
ment to wrhicli the Prince of Latour and Taxis, brother-m-law of the Qncen 
of Prussia, was exposed, was a fresh outrage tp that monarch in the mo<t 
sensitive part. To avoid, however, if possible, an immediate rupture with 
Sept n the Court of Berlin, they were given to understand by the French 
Emperor that if they were desirous to form a league of the states who were 
attached more or less to Prussia in the north of Germany , France would not 
oppose its formation But they were informed shortly after, that the Kaiisc 
October 3 Towns, which Kapoleon reserved for his own immediate protec- 
tion, could not be permitted to jom that northern confederacy : that Saxony 
could not be allowed to form part of it against its will, while Hie Ei^iorof 
llessc was invited to join the confederacy of the Rhine, and on his refusing 
to comply, struck at by a resolution which cut off his access to part of bis 
owTi dommioDs. But all these causes of complaint, serious as they were, 
Sunk into insignificance compared to that which arose when it was discovered 
byM Lucchcsmi, the Pnissiar ’ ^ 

into negotiations with Englar s ■ ■ ' ' ' 

to its lawful sov ereign ; that, ■ ' 

to look for indemnities for such a loss on the side of Pomerania, ^apolt•o^ 


whole of Polish Prussia, m favour of the Grand Duke Constantine Irriiaicu 
beyond endurance by such a succession of insults, and anxious to regain the 
place which he was conscious he had lost m the estimation of I iirope, llie 
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Anf.j). King of Pni??in put lii? .armies on the w.ir footing, ilcspiUclicd 
watin,.' .M. Knisom.irk to ,St.-Pctorshnrg, .and M. I.ncobi to London, to cn- 
cnwiat"* dc.avour to cifcct .n rcconcili.’ition with tlicsc powers; opened the 
navig.ition of the Klhc; ronoUidcd his dillcrenccs with Sweden; nssem- 
hlcd his genomls; .md rniised his troops to defile in the direction of Leip- 
sic. The torrent of public indign.ntion ,nt Perlin l)cc.atnc irresistible; the 
Avar p.arty overwbehned all opposition; in the general tumult the still small 
A’oicc of reason, which counselled caution .and preparation in the outset of 
so great an enterprise, was overborne; Prince Louis and his confederates 
openly boasted that Prussia, strong in the recollection of the Great Krcdcric, 
and the discij)line he had beciucathcd to his followers, Avas able, single- 
handed, to strike down the conqueror of Europe; the young ofliccrs repaired 
at night to sharpen their sabres on the Avindow-sills of the French ambassa- 
dor; Avarlike and patriotic songs resounded, amidst thunders of applause, at 
the theatres, and the Queen roused the general enthusiasm to the highest 
pitch, by displaying her hcautiful ligurc on horseback in the streets of Perlin, 
at the head of her regiment of hussars, in the uniform of the corps (J }. 

"While Prussia, suddenly and violently aAvakening from the trance of ten 
years, Avas thus taking up arms and rushing headlong into a contest, single- 
handed, Avith the conqueror of southern Europe, negotiations of an impor- 
tant character, terminating in a resolution equally Avarlike, had taken place 
Avith Russia and England. 

iunn.e<i The retreat of the Emperor Alex.ander and his army from the 
disastrous field of Austerlilz, had apparently extinguished all 
twrrn causcs of discord between the vast empires of Ilussia and France, 
iiusjia. Their territories nowhere Avcrc in contact. TJic Avist barner of 
Germany, Avilh its two thousand Availed cities and forty millions of Avarlike 
inhabitants, severed them from each other. They had parted Avith muliml 
expressions of esteem, and the interchange of courteous deeds between the 
A-ictor and the vanquished. The conclusion of the peace of Presburg, by re- 
leasing the Czar from idl obligations toAVard his unfortunate ally, seemed to 
haA’c still farther rcmoA'cd the possibility of a rupture, Avhile tbe AvilhdraAving 
of Austria from the continental .alliance left no rational ground for renewing 
the contest on account of any danger, hoAV imminent soever, to tlie balance 
of poAver from the aggressions of N.apolcon. Put notAvilhst.anding .all these 
favourable circumstances, the secret ambition of these potentates again 
IhrcAV them into collision, and the quarter Avliere the difTcrcnce arose in- 
dicated that it Avas the glittering prize of Constantinople which brought them 
to the fields of Eylau and Friedland. 

Difrmnr« Catloro, a small barren province situated to the south of Ragusa, 
mouth'"or on the eastern coast of the Adriatic, derives its avoIuc from the 
the cattnro. exccllcnce of its harbour, Avhich is the largest end safest in that sea, 
and the skill of its seamen, Avhich has ahvays secarci tl.em an honourable 
place in its naval transactions. By the treaty of Press xrg it had been pro- 
vided that this province should be ceded by tls .""rrrTrrfalists to the French 
Avithin tAvo months after its final ratification. ^ t sis period had expired, 

the French commissioners authorized to 1 Lx f s;on had not arriA'cd. 

and the Russian agent there, taking Bf-znrjge t.'.at circumstance, suc- 
ceeded in persuading the inhabitants. tn truest all of Greek extr.'c:;c'’>. 

that their intended transference to nru fhF-c to the uround, t'*'*"*" 

they Avere at liberty to tender their tuierhrt r: :.r fhev J 

(0 Ifard. ix. 176, 181. Siga.v, ioS.^UZ, ^.Zt. Jz;, 
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WMeJib snancc of these instigations, the people, s^lio are styled Montc- 
{bTBur***' negrins, and ardenllj desired the estahhshment of a’powerpro- 
tum fcssing the Greek faith wiihm their bounds, rose in a turouliuoos 
manner, shut up the Austrian commander, uho had only a slender girrt'on 
at Ins disposal, ■nithni the fortress, and commenced a strict blockade, m 
which they Mere soon supported by a Russian man-of-Mar, Mhich arnred 
y. h , Corfu. After a short blockade, ho surrendered the place to 

•. * . ' ■ ' ■ ■ 1 r» pv»\honnt 

'■ ■ : ■ ' ■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ were 

so suspicious, that the Austrian suwacin .u.,.., ' ■ tested 

against its surrender, and the gorernor Mas afterMards brought to a court-, 
martial at Vienna for liis conduct on this occasion, and sentenced to confine* 
ment in a Transjhanian fortress for life (i) 

Nothing that has since transpired authonres (he belief that 
5fiteii» Austria Mas pnvj to this transaction; nor does any molnc appear 
/wTonjin which could induce her for so trifling an object, to run the risk of 
ww offending the Emperor JfapoMon, Mhose terrible legions were still 
• Rill no sooner did he receive intelligence of it, than ^apoI^on 

‘ - ’ f -•►—p Brannaii, 

■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ I ‘ ■ ■ mards the 

» ..--I ,, . . . giincd of 

■ . ■ ■ len still at free quarters on the Gcr- 

■ ■ . sess the Russians and Montenegrins 

from Cattaro, but, on liit pivJvA. i because the Austrians had faded in 
. to him lie Mas at liberty to look for an indemnity 

? ■ 1 .... of 


There Launston, WHO i.umu « „ ‘ • 

sieged by the Russians, both by laud and sea; but before any iiiing u. s • 
jnent could be transacted in that quarter, the Austrians, cibausted by the 
ptolongcd stay of such an immense body of men on (heir territory, made 
such energetic remonstrances to the Cabinet of St -Petersburg on the subject, 
that they agreed to the cvaciialion of Cattaro; and M d’Oubril, mIiomd* 
despatched from the Russian Cabinet to Pans, ostensibly to uegotjate U‘C 
iaij 9 exchange of prisoners, but really to conclude a treaty bct«ccn the 
two powers, brought authority for its surrender to the French But, in con- 
“ Rial ojuUmsador Jbu?Y«^ ATrecJed Jus jnstruciions^ ilic treaty 

Alexander; and as »os- 

svas reduced to the lail 

extremity m Uagusa, auu m*<.u ...... ily by the opportune ar- 

jous. rival of Molilor, m bo adianccd at the liead of remforccnicnts from 
The territory of Ragusa was now fulij occupied by fhcfreft”j 
‘ ' r— M lien It was invaded 
* but these IroojJS liavm? 

siriUi^om on the part oj 

„ ’'S, ‘‘•'d even expenew^*^* 

some difiicuUy in regaining me ioukj.-^.j Nuoto and Cattaro, 

whence they Ind issued (2}. . , , t. 

BI. d’Oubril came to Pans by >icnna; but, notwilhslanding bH 
rcnccs wilh the English and Austrian raini^ters at that capital, hcapp«r , 

y n., ...p. 

t». 195. 155. 
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CTt?“iudcsa arrived at Paris, to have misunderstood, in an unaccount- 

“oaty 'a" '' able luanncr, liis instrucUons. Talleyrand and the French ministers 
made such skilful use of the dependence of the negotiations with 
liussi'a. England, which Lord Yarmouth Avas at that moment conducting at 
Paris, and of the threat totally to destroy Austria if hostilities Avere resumed, 
that they induced in the Russian ambassador a belief that a separate peace 
with that power was on the eve of signature, and that nothing but an instant 
compliance with the demands of the Emperor could save Europe from dis- 
memberment, and Russia from all the consequences of a single-handed con- 
juiy 20 . test Avith Napoleon. Under the influence of these fears and misre- 
presentations, he suddenly signed a treaty as disgraceful to Russia as it was 
contrary to the good faith Avhich she owed to Great Britain. Not content Avith 
surrendering the mouths of the Cattaro, the subject of so much discord, to 
France, without any other equivalent than an illusory promise that the 
French troops should evacuate Germany in three months, he stipulated also, 
in the secret articles, “ that if, in the course of events, Ferdinand IV should 
cease to possess Sicily, the Emperor of Russia should unite Avith the Emperor 
of France in all measures calculated to induce the Court of Madrid to cede to 
the Prince-Royal of Naples the Balearic Isles, to be enjoyed by hitn and his 
successors Avith the title of King— the harbours of those islands being shut 
against the British flag during the continuance of the present war; that the 
entry to these isles should be closed against Ferdinand himself and his Queen ; 
and that the contracting parties should concur in effecting a peace between 
Prussia and SAA'eden, Avithout the latter poAver being deprived of Pomera- 
nia.” Ragusa also AA^as to be evacuated, and the integrity of the Ottoman do- 
minions guaranteed by both the contracting parties — a provision which forms 
a striking contrast to the agreement for the partition of that power con- 
curred in within a year afterwards at Tilsit, Thus did Napoleon and d’Ou- 
bril concur in spoliating the King of Naples ofthe dominions which were still 
under his command, Avithout any other indemnity than a nominal throne of 
trifling islands to bis son; gift away Sicily, garrisoned by English troops, 
without consulting either the Court of Palermo or the Cabinet , of London; 
dispose of the Balearic Islands, without the knowledge or consent of the King 
of Spain; and stipulate the retention of Pomerania by Sweden, at the very 
moment that France held out the acquisition of that duchy as an equivalent 
Avhich should reconcile Prussia to the loss of Hanover (1). 

AVhici. is M. d’Oubril seemed to be aAvare, at the time' he signed this ex- 
msavowci ti-aordinary treaty, that he had exceeded or deviated from his 
^.-i'etLs^ instructions , for no sooner was it concluded, than he set off in per- 
‘‘"'•s- son to render an account of it at St.-Petersburg, observing, at the 
same time — “ I go to lay the treaty and my head at the feet of my Imperial 
master.” In effect before he reached the Russian capital, intelligence of the 
formation of the Confederation of the Rhine had arrived, Avhich unexpected 
event greatly strengthened the influence of the party hostile to France. A 
change of Ministry had ensued : Prince Adam Czartorinski, and the chiefs 
inclined for a separate accommodation, were displaced, and succeeded by the 
Baron Budberg, and the nobles AA'ho supported the English in opposition to 
the French alliance. The treaty was, in consequence of these events, formally 
disavoAved by the Imperial Government, as “entirely in oppositionJo^ the 
Aug. 25. instructions which d’Oubril had received,” Ihev '^ ''ed 

their willingness to resume the negotiations on a ■ ' 


(1) Mart. Sup. iv. 305) 309. Hard. 119, 120. Sign. v. 325, 
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inunicated (o the Cabinet of the Tuilenes. By this disavowal, indeed ibe 
Bussjan Government via? saved the dishonour vihich must for ever haveai 
Cached (0 it had so disgraceful a treaty been uncondilionaUj ratified- but 
upon comparing the powers conferred on the ambassador by one Ministry 
vMth the refusal to ratify the treaty by lU successor, it was dilBcali to a»oid 
the inference, that the difference in reality arose from a change of nolic) in 
the Imperial Cabinet, not any deiiationfrom instructions on the part of its 
ambassador; and all reficclmg men began to conceive the most smoos ap- 
prehensions as to the consequences which might ensue to the liberties of 
Europe from the alliance of two colossal powers, which thus tool upon them* 
selves, without any authority, to dispose of inferior thrones, and partition 
the lemtories of w eaker states (1). 

The rapid succession of more important events left no time for the ad- 
vance of the fresh negotiations thus pointed at hy the Cabinet of St -Pe- 
tersburg All eyes in Europe w ere turned to the conferences betw cen France 
and England, which had been long in dependence at Pans; and the turn 
which it was now taking left hi tic hope that hostilities in every quarter could 
be brought to a termination. 


design of this wretch, who had once been an agent of the police m Pans, or 
inspired by a generous desire to prevent the perpetration of so atrocious an 
offence, the English Minister, after having at first dismissed him from Ins 
F»b ,a presence, had the assassin apprehended, and sent information to 
M. Talleyrand of the proposal This upright proceeding led to a courteous 
reply from that minister, in which after expressing his satisfaction at the new 
turn which the war had taken, which he regarded as a presage of what he 
might expect from a Cabinet of which he fondly measured the sentiments 
according to those of Mr. Fox, “ one of the men who seem expressly made to 
feel the really grand and beautiful in all things,” he repeated the passage, in 
the exposition of the state of the empire by the Minister of the Interior, ' 
wherein Napohon declared that he would always he ready to renew cart' 
tunh *6. ferenccs w ith England on the basis of the treaty of Amiens Mr, Fox 

replied that he was inspired with the same sentiments, and thus commenced 
•r owuhv* ArirfovipiAf ov' avV awyywwjy Auivtaw? wn 

the part of the powers engaged m it (2). 

The basis proposed by Mr Fox was, that the “two parlies should assume 
itasaprinciplc that the peace was to be honourable to themselves and (Iwif 
Apmi respective alhcs.^“ Our interests,’' said Talleyrand, “arc easily 
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reconciled, from this alone, that they are distinct. You are the 
masters of the sea. Your maritimeforces equal those of all the Idn^s 
of the earth jjut together. We are a great continental power; but 
olhernationshaveasgreatarmies on foolas ourselves. If in addition 
to being omnipotent on the ocean from your own strength, you desire to acquire 
a preponderance on the Continent by means of alliances, peace is not pos- 
sible.” Talleyrand strongly urged the English Minister to lay all the allies on 
either side out of view, and conclude a separate accommodation; but in this 
Despatcii, dcsign he was unsuccessful. Mr. Fox insisted, with honourable 
April 20 . firmness, that Russia should be made a party to the treaty. “ Do 
you wish us to treat,” said he, “ conjointly with Russia? We answer, Yes. 
Do you wish us to enter into a separate treaty fl), independent of that power? 
No.” Finding the English Minister immoveable on this point, M. Talleyrand 
had recourse to equivocation; and it was agreed that the intervention of the 
continental powers to the treaty should be obtained. 

negotiation was to fix the basis on which the 
<» iiwd. interests and honour of England and France themselves were to be 
adjusted. To ascertain this important point in a manner more satisfactory 
than could be done by the slow interchange uf written communications, 
M. Talleyrand sent for Lord Yarmouth, one of the English travellers whom 
Napoleon had detained a prisoner ever since the rupture of the peace of 
June i3. Amiens, and proposed to him the basis on which France was will- 
ing to enter into an accommodation. These were the restitution of Hanover, 
which, after great difficulty, Napoleon was brought to agree to, and the re- 
tention of Sicily by England or its allies (2) ; the recognition of the Emperor 
of France by England, and of the integrity of the Ottoman dominions by 
France (o).' These terms Lord Yarmouth justly considered as equivalent to 
the establishment of the principle of uti-possicletiSj, and stated them as such 
in bis communication made the same day to Mr. Fox on the subject, 
wiuch At the time when the proposals were made by the French Govern- 
p!.?« from, nient, no accommodation had been effected with Russia ; and it was 
June i3. mi object of the highest importance to induce Great Britain, on any 
terms, to accede to the basis of a negotiation. But when the next communi- 
cation from Talleyrand Avas made, circumstances had entirely changed. 
D’Oubi'il had expressed his willingness to sign a separate peace on behalf of 
Russia, and Napoleon Avas resolved to take advantage of this circumstance to 
cxact'more favourable, conditions than he had at first agreed to from the Bri- 
tish Government. When pressed, therefore, by Lord Yarmouth to adhere to 
June ic. ■ the principle of iiii-possidetis ; and in particular to agr ee to the King 
of Naples retaining Sicily, he replied, that though the sentiments of the Em- 
peror in favour of peace had undergone no alteration, yet that some changes 
had iakenplace, the possibility of Av'hich he had hinted at Avhen I last saw 
him,” alluding to the readiness of Russia to treat separately; and farther 
mentioned that the Emperor had received reports from his brother and the 


(1) l*arl. Deb. viii. 103, 108. Bign.v. 267, 274. 

(2) ** I inquired,*’ said Lord Yarinoutb, •‘^vhelber 
ibe possession of Sicily would be demanded, it 
baving been so .said. * Vous I’avez/ be replied, 
*nousnevous la demandons pas; si vous' la possc- 
dirz. die pourrait augmenler dc beauconp les 
difficultcs/ Considering tliis to be very positive, 
bolli Irom ilic words and the manner of delivering 
them, I coneeis cd it would be improper to make 
lartlier questions. We ask nothing of 3 on ( nous nc 
vous demandons ricn), amounting lo an admission 

V. 


of uti'possidetis, as applicable to bis Majesty s con- 
quests. Talleyrand concluded with these words 
* Lcs ^ sentiments dc la France^ .sont ciitieremcnt 
changes; I'aigreur qui caractcrisait le cuniincnce- 
ment de ceitc guerre n’cxistc plus. Et cc quo nous 
desirous le plus, e’est dc pouvoir viyre cn bonne 
intelligence iivec uuc aussi grmide puissance que la 
G randc- Jlrctn g« c*” ’ — Lord V j r m ovtd & Communis 
cation, Ko. 12. HO- » ‘ 

(3) Loid Vaniioiith’s Comumn. Ktrl. Deb, viii. 

no. 

> 
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general o/liccrs under Ids command, stating that JS'aples conTd not le hU 
withotti Sicit}/, and the probability they saw of gaining possession of that 
island; (bat tha resiUution of fianorerfor the honour of the British crown. 


ptror’s brothers, any abandonment of any portion of them would he “ con- 
sidered by the Emperor as a retrograde measure, equivalent to an abdication.” 


its most essential part; that full powers were now communicated to lum w 
conduct the negotiation; but that the possession of Sicily w*as a iinc ^ita non, 
/of, I nilbotjt which it was^useless to continue the conferences. Talley- 

0 rand upon this offered the ffanse Tbwna as an equivalent for the 

King of Naples; and when this was refused, to give Dalmatia, Albania, and 
Dagusa as an indec ■■ ■ 

to the usual Systei ' : ■ ' ' ' ■ ' ' 


■ ■ : the side of France from the basis of the 

■ ■ ■ id down by its own minister, and opcrt 
i ' that neutral and weai^cr powers were to 

be spoliated, In order to reconcile the pretensions of the greater 
belhgerents, augured but ill for jts ultimate success; and the notes nWeb 
. , ’ . ' — -» t...; <1... (qn- 


iuiTs ■ ' ■ . ■ ■ . ■ : ■ . ' ■ : 

Jus ^ ^ • ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 1 < ■ . ■■■ 

quent on the Confederation of tlic Uhlne were admitted by laltcjranu, om 
offered to be concealed, if peace w illi Great Britain were cone hided, ifr, ftfr 
refused to be any party to the project of despoiling Turkey and Bagnsa, in- 
depcndentaiid neutral states, to provide ati cquiialentforthcabandonmcnt 
ofSicily; but threw out a hope that by the cession of part of the Vcnetiin 
States, with llie city of Venice, from the kingdom of Italy to the Kios ®' 
Naples, an accommodation miglii bo Iblencd to. To this, as making tbepro- 
jdi »» posed equivalent come from Ids own allies, Napoh'on would by a® 
means consent. Advices were received at Paris that an army of r>0,000 men 
had been assembled at Bayonne. All the officers in Paris belonging to torp 
uij » In Germany recch etl orders instantly to join their respective 
ments, and the signature of a separate treaty between France and 
wiilch the cession of Sicily in exchange for Ihc ,*1 

was a principal article, ameto the knowlcilge of the British I'lenipotcn- 
«ary(2;. . ' 
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Progress Tlic coticlusioii of llic Separate peace between Russia and France 
soUeLT on the day following these communications, did not, of course, 
July 21 . lessen (he expectations of the latter power, though it removed all 
difficulty arising from the condition to w'hich Great Britain had uniformly 
adhered, of making the Cabinet of St. Petersburg a party, either directly or 
in substance, to the pacification. But the demands of France did not rise in 
the manner that might have been expected after so great an advantage : she 
was still willing to allow Great Britain to retain Malta, the Cape, and her 
acquisitions in India, and to restore Hanover : full powers were given to Lord 
Yarmouth, which were exchanged with those of General Clarke, and specific 
retention of Sicily by the King of Naples was no longer insisted for, it being 
agreed by Great Britain that an adequate equivalent, if provided bylawful 
means, should be accepted. Napoleon continued to urge the acquisition of 
the Hanse Towns, either Irj" Prussia as a compensation for Hanover, or by his 
July 3o. Sicilian Majesty; and held out the menace, that by not acceding to 
such an arrangement, the invasion of Portugal would be rendered inevitable, 
for which an army was already assembled at Bayonne. Nay, he even hinted 
at ulterior views in regard to the Spanish Peninsula, vidiich the resistance of 
England would cause to be developed, as they had been in Holland and Naples. 
But regardless of these threats Mr. Fox firmly insisted for the original basis 
of uti-possidetis, as the only one which could be admitted, and as matters 
appeared as far as ever from an adjustment. Lord Lauderdale w^as sent to 
Paris with full powers to treat from the British Government (1 j. 

The <ic- Under the auspices of Lord Lauderdale the'negotiation w'as pro- 
France'be- ti'actcd two mouths longci’ Without leading to any satisfactory re- 
suit. The English Minister continued incessantly to demand for a 
negotiation rctum to thc principle of iiti-possidelis as the foundation of the 
isbroken off. negotiation; and the French Cabinet as uniformly eluded, or refused 
the demand, and insisted for the evacuation of Sicily by the English troops, 
and its surrender to Joseph, and the abandonment of all the maritime con- 
quests of the war, with the exception of the Cape of Good Hope, by Great Bri- 
Sepi. . 3 . tain. Lord Lauderdale in consequence repeatedly demanded bis 
passports, and the negotiation appeared on the point of terminating, when 
intelligence was received in London of the refusal of the Emperor of Russia 
to ratify the treaty signed by M. d’Oubril. This important event made no al- 
teration in the proposals of Great Britain, farther than an announcement that 
^any treaty now concluded must be with the concurrence of Russia : but it 
considerably lowered those of France, and Talleyrand announced that France 
sopt. i8. “ would make great concessions for the purpose of obtaining 

Sept. 2 g. peace.” These W'ere afterwards explained to be the' restoration of 
Hanover to Great Britain, the confirmation of its possession of Malta, the ces- 
sion of the Cape, Tobago, and Pondicherry to its empire, and the grant of the 
Balearic Isles, with an annuity from Spain^ in lieu of Sicily, as a compensation 
Octobei c to the King of Naples. To these terms the English Cabinet would by 
- no means accede; and as there was no longer any appearance of an accommo- 
dation, Lord Lauderdale demanded and obtained his passports, nine days after 
Napoleon had set out from Paris to take the command of the army destined to 
act against Prussia r2). 

Real viet^s Thus this negotiation, begun under such favourable auspices, both 
ticfl'n^hu '«dth England and Russia, broke off with both powers on the sub- 
..ogoiiation. ject of tlic possossiou of Sicily and of the mouths of the Catlaro. 

(l) Lord 'iaruioulU's and Mr. l'o\*s Desiialclies, (2) Pari. Ucl). viii. 17** 

July 28, August 3, 1805. Pari. Deb. riii. 125, 138. Doid Lauderdale s 
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Apparently these were very inconsiderable objects to ren>c so dreadful a 
contest, and bring the armies of the South and iNorth of Europe to EUau and 
rriedland , but m reality the secret ends 'i^hicU the hostile pon ers bad m view 


greatest island In the Mediterranean, as opening the nay to the command of 
that inland sea, and clearing the route (o Egypt and the Indies, that it be- 
came a paramount object of desire , it was not an obscure harbour on the 
coast of the Adriatic which brought the collossal empires of France and Rus 
sia into collision , it was a settlement on the sl^-iris of Turkey, it w as the esta- 
blishment of a b rench military station within sight of the Crescent, which was 
the secret matter of ambition to the one part), and jealousy to the other 
Thus, while Sicily and Catlaro were the ostensible causes of difference, India 
and Constantinople were the real objects m the lew of the parties, and the 
negotiation broke off upon those eternal subjects of contention between 
England, Russia, and France, the empire of the seas and the donnnjon of con 
tmental Europe (1) 

in, t« jntclbgence of the refusal of Alesander to ratify dOubrils 

Bw ” treaty With France excited an extraordinary transport at Berlin, 

^ I- — I — 1 — ♦ |1 t ititt 

1 ' 


degradation had reached every heart, the Queen was daily to be seen on 
} orseback at the bead of her reg^meat in the streets of Berlin (2) The enlho- 
siaszn was urns ersal, but m the guards and officers of that disiiugmsbed corps 
It rose to a pitch approaching to frenzy mproportion to ihcforcc with which 
the bow had long been bent one waj, was the violence with which it aon' 
rebounded to the other iser heads, how ever, saw htilc ground for rational 
confidence m this uncontrolled ebullition of popular cfferi c 5 ccncc,andcicn 
Aue *« the heroic Prince Louis let fall some expressions indicating that i a 
hoped for more efficient support in the field than the declaimcrs of the cap! 
tal (3) Lucchesmi, who bad so long conducted Uie PrU'^sian diplomacy at tbc 
French capital, sent despatches to his rovernment full of acrimonious co® 
plaints of the Cabinet of the Tu denes, which cither bj accident or design fc« 
into the hands of the French police, and were laid before hapolikin He In 
spt-* stantly demanded the rccal of the obnoxious minister, who Io» 
Pans early m bepteraber, and was succeeded byKnobclsdorf, whose iwKsion 
was mainly to protract matters, that the Labi net of I»erhn migl * 
i>i ipitoin complete Its preparations, and if possible gam time for fheihjtaM 
t succours of Russia to arm c on the Elbe Rut as the troops on both 

'' sides were hastening to the scene of action, and it was cudenJ of 
how much importance it was that the strength of Russia should be thrown 
into the scale before a decisive conflict look place, hapolfon easily pcnciratw 
their design, and resolved bnnsclf to commence hostilities Ihs troops nr 
^ome weeks past had been rapidly defiling from Rrannau, the Inn, tie 
jheckar towards the hanks of the I Ibe, and 100,000 men were api 
the Thunngian Forest lie set out, therefore, from Tans to pul himw* 
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Sept. iG. their head on Ihe night of the 26th September, conveyed the guard 
by post to Mayence, and was already far. advanced on his journey to the 
theatre of war, when the Prussian ultimatum was delivered at Paris by 
Oct. I. M. Knobelsdorf. Its conditions Avere : I st, That the French troops 
should fortlnvith evacuate Germany, commencing their retreat from the day 
when the King of Prussia might receive the answer of the Emperor, and con- 
tinue it without interruption. 2d, That Wesel should be detached from the 
French empire, od. That no obstacles should be thrown in the way of the 
formation of a counter league in the North of Germany. No stronger proof of 
the infatuation Avhich had seized the Gabinet of Berlin can be desired than the 
fact of their having, in the presence of Napoleon and the grand army, and 
without any present aid either from Russia, Austria, or England proposed 
terms suitable rather to the day after the rout of Rosbach than the eve of the 
battle of Jena (1), 

Murder of The public mind was violently excited at this period in Germany 
crmsensa- against tlic Fvench, not merely by their prolonged stay beyond the 
Rhine, and the enormous expenses with Avhich it was attended, 
sioncd. , i)ut by a cruel and illegal murder committed by orders of Napo- 
leon on a citizen of one of the free cities of the empire, Avho had sold a wmrk 
hostile to their interests. Palm, a tradesman in Nuremberg, had been instru- 
mental with many other booksellers in circulating the celebrated pamphlet 
by Gentz, already mentioned, in Avhich the principle of resistance to French 
aggression was strongly inculcated, and another by Arndt, entitled “ The 
Spirit of the Age,” of a similar tendency, but in neither of which Avas any 
recommendation of assassination or illegal measures held forth. The others 
Aug. 12 . -were fortunate enough to make their e'Scape : but Palm AA^as seized 
by the French soldiers, dragged before a military commission of French offi- 
cers, assembled by the Emperor’s orders at Brannau, and there sentenced to 
be shot, which inhuman decree was immediately carried into execution, 
Aiig. 25. AA'ithout his being so much as allowed to enter on his defence (2), 
This atrocious proceeding, for Avhich there is not a shadoAV of exeuse, either 
in the nature of the publication charged, or in the law of nations, excited the 
most profound indignation in Germany : men compared the loud declama- 


(l) Jom. ii. 274. Bign. v. 443* Hard.ix. 266. 
Vroccf dings ( 2 ) The judgment of the Military 
of the Mill- Commission convicting Palm and 
sentencing him to death» bore in its 
uhich he prcamDie; — ** Considering that u her* 

u as con- ever there is an army, the first and 
demned. most pressing duty of its chief -is to 
“watch over its preserv'ation ; that the circulaf ion of 
writings tending to resolt and assassination, me- 
naces lint only the safety of the army, but that of 
nations; that nothing is more urgent than to arrest 
the progress of such doctrines, subversive alike of 
the law of nations and the lespect due to cronned 
heads; injurious to the people committed to their 
Governments ; in a word, subversive of all order 
and subordination, declares unanimously. That the 
authors, printers, publishers, and distributers of 
libels bearing such a character, should Lc consider- 
ed as guilty of high treason, and punished with 
death.** Such were the doctrines in which the 
frenzy of the French Revolution, which began by 
proclaiming w’ar to the palace and peace to the 
cottage, the contest which opened by an im itation 
to the people of all countries to Ihiow off the yoke 
of crowned heads, terminated! Ii is hard to say 
W'hcthcr the barefared falsehood, delusiv c sophistry, 
or cold-blooded cruelty of this iiifamous conviction 
arc most conspicuous. The pamphlets which Palm 


had sold contained no doctrines whatever recom- 
mending assassination or any private crime. If they 
had, they were published not in the dominions of 
France, or by any person who owed allegiance to 
its Emperor, but in the free city of Nuremberg, in 
the heart of the German empire; and the)' were 
addressed, not to the subjects of Napoleon, but the 
Germans, aliens to his authority and enemies of his 
Government. The French aimics, contrary to the 
express terms of the peace of Presburg, were 
remaining in and devouring the resources of that 
country, upon the hollow pretext that Hussia, a 
separate power at war with France, had, in the 
usual course of hostility'-, conquered a town ceded 
by Austria to the French empire. The pamphlets 
published were nothing but appeals to the Germans 
to unite against this foreign oppression, and certain- 
ly never had men a more justifiable cause of hosti- 
lity. Even applying Napoleon's principles to him- 
self, what punishment would they fix on the bead 
of him who published proclamations calling on the 
Venetians, the Irish, and Swiss, to throw off the 
yoke of their respccti\o governments, and avowed 
bis intention, when be landed in England, to call 
on the whole subjects of the British empire to 
tlirow' off the rule of their sovereign and parliament, 
establish annual parliaments and universal suffrage? 

— SceBiox, V, 
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lions of the republican partisans m favour of the liberty of the press Tviththb 
savage 'Violation of it by their military chief, and concluded, that the only 
freedom which they really had at heart was licence for their owm cnonniiie^, 
andtho only system of government which was to he expected from their 
ascendency, that of military force A dignified proclamation, issued about 
the same time by the senate of Franhfort, after recounting the enormous 
*a contributions which they had paid to (he republican armies in 1796, 
•1799,1800, and 1806, concluded with declaring their inability to preserve 
the independence of tlieir country, which had been transferred to the Elec- 
tor of Slay ence, and recommending submission to the arms of France Augc- 
*“i *7 rcan replied to this proclamation by a stern requisition to have the 
authors of it delivered up to him m tw cuty-four hours the fate of Palm was 
universally anticipated for the last magistrates of the slate, but after they 
had been arrested, 'Napoleon, alarmed at the universal horror which that 
tragic event had excited, deemed it prudent to drop farther proceedings (1) 
loflamts The death of this unfortunate victim did not pass unrevenged, 
saVi!.'.'),.. cither upon ^apol^Son or the French people It fell deep and pro- 
fhf foundly on the generous heart of Sir Fox, whose enthusiastic hopes 
tion pf (jie extension of general freedom by the spread of republican 
principles were thus cruelly belied by the deeds perpetrated by Us leaders in 
Iho name of the French people, and contributed, perhaps more linn any 
other circumstance, fo produce that firm resolution to adhere to the basis 
originally laid down by ^ ' ■ ‘ ~ led 

to Its abandonment Tlie i ■ ' the 

conquest of France, (hero ' 'with 

this deed of blood The brai e and the free thenceforward saw clearly in e> cry 
part of Europe, that no hope for public or prnalc liberty remained but in a 
determined resistanceto the aggressions of France that slav cry and chainsfob 
lowed in thereat of the tricolor flag Isapolfon has frequently said, that if 

. ' , ■ ■ . I an, 

. ■ • to 

deprive one of the brightest ornaments of his country of the hououi u! » ar- 
jng at last been awakened to a sense of the nature of revolutionary anibifwn> 
and possessed the magnanimity instantly to act upon the conviction fn tnc 
last instructions, dictated a few weeks before his death, to ford ^armoutni 
JlUftT-t'.tn Jir -found .Uve .fixmest .resnU'-iim* Jin -insist nn tlie original iiasi» 
the negotiation, and never to consent to any other Earl Spencer, who 
cceded him, had merely to follow out the path llius clearly chalkcii out (- 


(t) nirf u 218 250 tir* » Sir sis 
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In several of the speeches which he had made after he had obtained the direc- 
tion of foreign affairs, is to be found a candid admission that his opinion as to 
Mr. Fox's the necessity and justice of the war had undergone a total altera- 
*as?o“pcncd tion (1). Thus the discord of earlier years was atlengthby this great 
nature 0 ?’ forgottcu iu the discharge of patriotic duty ; the two lights of the 

the war. jjge camc finally to concur in the same policy : if Mr. Pitt struggled 
for fifteen years, amidst difficulty and disaster, to carry on the war, it Avas 
Mr. Fox who bequeathed the flood of glory in Ayhich it terminated to his 
successors; and after having spent the best part of his life in recommending 
less honourable and, enlightened measures of concession to his country, in 
his last moments “ nailed her colours to the mast (2).” 

Death of The health of this illustrious man had for some weeks past been 

Mr. Fox. declining ; and in the middle of July he Avas compelled to disconti- 
nue his attendance in Parliament, though he was still assiduous in his duties 
at the Foreign Office. Notwithstanding all the efforts of medical skill his com- 
plaint daily became more alarming. Symptoms of dropsy rapidly succeeded, 
Sept. i3. and yielded only for a brief space to the usual remedies. On the 
7th September he sunk into a profound state of weakness, and on the loth 
of the same month breathed his last, having entertained almost to the end of 
life confident hopes of recovery (5). 

His cimrac- Thus departed from the scene of his greatness, within a few 

*"• months after his illustrious rival, Charles Fox. FeAv men during 
life have led a more brilliant career, and none were ever the object of more 
affectionate love and admiration from a numerous and enthusiastic body of 
friends. Their attachment approached to idolatry. All his failings, and he 
had many, were forgotten in the generous warmth of his feelings, and the 
enthusiastic temper of his heart. “ The simplicity,” says Mackintosh, “ of his 


Ijolli Signed and published, Sucli are the unfounded 
prelciices by Tvbicb the French Government seeks 
to attribute* to delays on our part the results of its 
own injustice and repeated breach of promise.” 
Such was Mr. Fox's dying view of the negotiation’ 
up to the beginning of August; and it surely con- 
tains no confirmation of Napoleon's assertion that 
if he bad lived, peace would have been concluded. 
Us last stages, down to his death on 17th Septem- 
ber, were conducted in strict conformity to the in- 
structions he had given to Lord Lauderdale,-— See 
Mr. Fox's Despatches t August 3^/ and t^th, 1806> 
VarU Deb. viii, 138, 164. 

(1) In the debate on Mr. Windham’s military 
system, on April 3, 1806, Mr, Fox said, with aihni- 
rahle candour : Indeed, by the circumstances of 
Europe, 1 am ready to confess that I hm*e been 
iveaned from the opinions tvhfch I formerly hcM with 
respect to the force irliich might suffice iu'timc of 
peace : nor do 1 consider this as any inconsistency, 
because I sec no rational prospect of any peace 
^Yhich would exempt us from the necessity of 
watchful preparation and powerful establishments. 
If wc cannot obtain a safe and honourable pence, of 
which it is impossible iu the actual slate of affairs 
to he sanguine, and if tvc .arc not successful in car- 
r5'iiig it on, we must he reduced to that stale which 
I for one cannot contemplate without apprehension, 
*toto divisos orhe Britannos,' and he left to our 
own resources and colonial possessions. In such 
an arduous and dirficult struggle, demanding every 
effort and cverj* exertion, or indeed under any 
system which wc may act upon, a large army is 
imUspcnsablc.” — Par/. Deb. vi. 715, 716. 

(2) This mcmorahlc final coincidence of opinion 
between Pitt and Fox, on the necessity of conti- 
miiiig the w-ar, is not the only instance of a similar 
approximation equally honourable to both parlies. 


Ten years before, the two champions of the consti- 
tution and of revolution, Mr. Burke and Sir James 
Mackintosh, the well-known author of the Vindicirc 
Gallicas, had in like manner come to view the origin 
of the con^mlsion in the same light. The enthu- 
siasm, ’ said Mackintosh, in a letter to Burke, 
“ with which I once embraced the instruction con- 
veyed in your ‘writings is now ripened into solid 
conviction by the experience aqd conviction of 
more mature age. For a time, seduced by the love 
of what I thought liberty, I ventured to oppose, 
•without ever ceasing to venerate, that writer who 
had nourished my underkaudi ng 'with the most 
wholesome principles of political •wisdom. I speak 
to state facts, not to flatter : You arc above flattery. 
1 am loo proud to flatter even ypu. Since that lime 
a -melancholy experience has undeceived me on 
many subjects, in which 1 was then the dupe of my 
own enthusiasm. I cannot say 1 even now* assent 
to all your opinions on the present politics of Eu- 
rope. But I can with truth affirm that 1 subscribe 
to your general principles, and am prepared to 
shed my blood in defence of the laws and constitu- 
tions of mj" country,^’ Burke answered froin the 
bed of death : “You have begun your opposition 
hy obtaining a great victory over yourself; and jt 
shews how much your owm sagacity, operating on 
your own experience, is capable of adding to your 
own extraordinary talents and to your early erudi- 
tion. It was the shew of virtue, and the semblance of 
public happiness, which could alone mislead a mind 
like yours. A belter knowledge of their substance 
alone has put you on the wa)* that leads the most rc- 
curcly and certainly to your end.” M'hat words 
between such men!— .fee Mack.I5T0S!i’s Memoirs ^ i« 
87. 88. 

(3) Ann. Beg. |80C, 258* 
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and the only system of government -ntnch 'sras to be expected from Hicit 
ascendency, that of military force. A dignified proclamation, issued about 
the same time by the senate of FranVfort, after recounting the enormous 
*g contributions nhich they had paid to the republican armies in 1796, 
.•1799, 1800, and 1806, concluded vuih declaring their inability to preserve 
the independence of their country, n Inch bad been transferred to the Elee* 
lor of ilayence, and recommending submission to the arms of France Angc- 
An* *j rcan replied to this proclamallon by a stem requisition to liai e the 
authors of it delivered up lo him in in enty-four hours : the fate of Palm was 
universally anucjpaled for the last magistrates of the state, but after they 
had been arrested, Napoleon, alarmed at the universal horror nlucli that 
tragic event had excited, deemed it prudent to drop farther proceedings (Ij 
The death of this unfortunate victim did not pass unrev cngcj, 
itV either upon Napoldon or the French people. It fell deep and pro- 
thr«“7o«» foundly on the generous heart of Mr. Fox, whose enthusiastic hopes 
*'®'* of the extension of general freedom by the spread of republican 
principles were thus cruelly belied by the deeds perpetrated by its leaders in 
the name of the French people, and contributed, perhaps more than any 
other circumstance, to produce that firm resolution lo adhere to the basis 
originally laid down by hapoleon for the negotiations which uUimitcly led 
to Its abandonment. Tlie carnage of Spam, the catastrophe of Ifoscow, the 
conquest of France, the rock of St.-llelcna, are thus directly assoenfed with 
Ibis deed of blood. The brave and the free thenceforward saw c/earJj in eicry 
pari of Europe, that no hope for public or private liberty remained hut In a 
ilctcrmincdresistanceto the aggressions of France: that si nery and cliainsfoh 
lowed m the rear of the tncolor Ilag Napoldon has frequently said, that if 
Jlr Fox had lived, peace would have been concluded, and allsuliscqucni mK* 
fortunes of his reign averted : but the truth of history must dispel iheilhiswn, 
and the English annalist cannot permit the msidJoas praises of an enemy la 
deprive one of the brightest ornaments of his country of the lionour of bar* 
i ing at last been awakened lo a sense of the nature of revolutionary ambMien, 
f and possessed the magnanimity instantly to act upon the conviction fn the 
last instructions, dictated afewr weeks before his death, to I-^ird larinotilb, 
there is to bo found the firmest resolution lo insist on the original basis « 
the negotiation, and never to consent to any other ; Earl Spcnccr, who suc- 
ceeded him, had merely to follow out tlie path thus clearly clialtc^l oat 
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In several of the speeches -n hich he had made after he had ohtained the direc- 
tion of foreign adairs, is to be found a candid admission lliat his opinion as to 
Mr. the necessity and justice of the war had undergone a total altera- 

!'us?o''pcnrd tlon (1 ). Tluis tlic discoi'd of earlier years was at length hy this great 
I.Murc o?‘ man forgotten in the discharge of patriotiednty ; the two lights of the 
the war. age came finally to concur in the same policy : if Mr. Pitt struggled 
for fifteen years, amidst difficulty and disaster, to carry on the war, it was 
Mr. Fox who hequeathed the flood of glory in which it terminated to his 
successors; and after having spent the host part of his life in recommending 
less honourable and enlightened measures of concession to his country, in 
his last moments “ nailed her colours to the mast (2).” 

Draiii of The health of this illustrious man had for some weeks past been 

jtr. Tor. declining ; and in the middle of July he was compelled to disconti- 
nue his attendance in Parliament, though he was still assiduous in his duties 
at the Foreign Office. Notwithstanding all the efforts of medical skill his com- 
plaint daily became more alarming. Symptoms of dropsy rapidly succeeded, 
Sort- 13- and yielded only for a brief space to the usual remedies. On the 
7th September he sunk into a profound state of weakness, and on the folli 
of the same month breathed his last, having entertained almost to the end of 
life confident hopes of recovery (5). 

iiis cimrnc- Tlius departed from the scene of his greatness, within a few 
months after his illustrious rival, Charles Fox. Few men during 
life have led a more brilliant career, and none were ever the object of more 
affectionate love and admiration from a numerous and enthusiastic body of 
friends. Their attachment approached to idolatry. All his failings, and he 
had manj"^, were forgotten in the generous warmth of his feelings, and the 
enthusiastic temper of his heart. “ The simplicity,” says Mackintosh, “ of his 


Ijolli signed and published, Sucb are llic nnfonndcd 
pretences by which the French Government seeks 
to attribute' to delays on our pari the results of its 
own injustice and repeated breach of promise.** 
Such was Mr, Fox's dying view of the negotiation 
up to the beginning of August; and it surely con- 
tains no confirmation of Napoleon's assertion that 
if lie bad lived, peace would have been concluded. 
Us last stages, down to his death on 17 th Septem- 
ber, w'crc conducted in strict conformity to the in- 
structions be had given to Lord Lauderdale,— See 
Mr. Fox's Despatches, August Zd and t^th, 1806, 
ParU Deb. viii, 138, 164* 

(1) In the debate on Mr. Windham’s military 
system, on April 3, 1806, Mr. Fox said, with admi- 
rable candour : Indeed, by the circumstances of 
Farope, I am ready to confess that / hace been 
weaned from the opinions which I formerly held with 
respect to the force which might suffice in' time of 
peace : nor do 1 consider this as any inconsistency, 
because I see no rational prospect of any peace 
which would exempt us from the necessity of 
watchful preparation and powerful establishments. 
If we cannot obtain a safe and honourable peace, of 
which it is impossible in ibc actual slate of affairs 
to be sanguine, and if we arc not successful in car- 
rying it OD, we must be reduced to that slate which 
I for one cannot contemplate without apprehension, 
— ‘toto divisos orbe Britannos/ and be left to our 
own resources and colonial possessions. In such 
an arduous and difficult struggle, demanding every 
effort and ever}' exertion, or indeed under any 
system which we may act upon, a large army is 
indispensable.” — ParL Deb. vi. 715, 716. 

(2) This memorable final coincidence of opinion 
between Vilt and Fox. on the necessity of conti- 
nuing the war, is not the only instance of a similar 
approximation equally honourable to both parlies. 


Ten years before, the two champions of the consti- 
tutioii and of revolution, Mr. Burke and Sir James 
Mackintosh, the well-known author of the Vindicioi 
Gallicm, had in like manner come to view the origin 
of the con^'uIsion in the same light. ** The enthu- 
siasm, ’ said Mackintosh, in a Jeltcr to Burke, 
which I once embraced the instruction con- 
veyed in your wTilings is now ripened into solid 
conviction by the experience and conviction of 
more mature age. For a lime, seduced by the love 
of what I thought liberty, 1 ventured to oppose, 
w’ithont ever ceasing to venerate, that writer who 
had nourished my understanding with the most 
wholesome principles of political wisdom. I speak 
to state facts, not to flatter : You are above flaticry- 
1 am too proud to flatter even you. Since that time 
a -melancholy experience has undeceived me on 
many subjects, in which I was then the dupe of my 
ow'n enthusiasm. I cannot say 1 even now assent 
to all your opinions on the present politics of Eu- 
rope. But 1 can with truth affirm that I. subscribe 
to your general principles, and am prepared to 
shed my blood in defence of the laws and constitu- 
tions of my countt}'," Burke answered froin the 
bed of death : ”You have begun your opposition 
by obtaining a great victory over yourself; and it 
shews how much your own sagacity, operating on 
your own experience, is capable of adding to your 
own extraordinary talents and to your early erudi- 
tion. It was the shew of virtue, and tlie semblance of 
public happiness, which could alone mislead a mind 
like yours. A better kno^vledgc of their substance 
alone has put you on the way that leads the most se- 
curely and certainly to your end.” What words 
between such men l^ee Macmi^tosh's Memoirs, u 
87, 88. 

(3) Ann. Beg. 180G> 258- 
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cliaracter communicated confidence} the ardour of his eloquence roused en* 
thusiasm : the gentleness of his manners inspired friendship.”—" I admired ” 
says Gibbon, « the powers of a superior man, as they were blended in his 
attractive character with the simplicity of a child. No human being was c\cr 
more free from any taint of malignity, vanity, or falsehood.” Nothing can 
more strongly mark the deep impression made by this part of Mr. Fox’s cha- 
racter than the words of Burke, pronounced six months after all intercourse 

" ' ’ ’ ■ 7 1 ■ . * ■ . ■ ' I . • I 


ten emerging from such haunts of vice to make his greatest appearances in 
Parliament, he yet never rose without, hy the cIc^alio^'Qf his sentiments, and 
the energy of his language, exciting the admiration, not only of his parti- 
sans, but his opponents. The station winch he occupied in the British Par- 
liament was not that merely of the leader of a powerful and able parlj . lie 
was at the head of the friends of freedom in the human race, 'To his words 
the ardent and enthusiastic every where turned as to those of the gifted spirit 
intrusted with their cause. To his support the oppressed and destitute uni- 
versally looked as their last and best refuge In periods of disaster. “ MTien 
lie pleaded,” says Chateaubriand, " the cause of humanity, he reigned— he 
triumphed. Ever on the side of sutfering, his eloquence acquired additional 
pow'cr from his gratuitous exertions in behalf of the unfortunate. He crept 
even to the coldest heart. A sensible alteration m the tone of the orator dis- 
covered the man. In vain the stranger tried to resist the impression made 
upon him; he turned aside and wept.” 
irtraord.- Mr. Fox was the greatest debater that the English Parliament ever 
* produced. Without the admirable arrangement and lucid order 
which enabled Mr. Pitt to trace, through all the details of a complicated 


and eloquence of his reply. In the outset of his speech he often laboured 
under a hesitation of expression, and w’as ungainly or awkward inmanncr; 
' but as be warmed with the subject, his oratory became more rapid, his dcli- 
very impassioned, and, before it closed, the enraptured senate often 
breathless suspense on bis words. lie was an accomplished classical scholar, 
andwas master of an extraordinary' power of turning to the best advantage 
the information which he possessed, or had gained during the dcliatcj hat 
bis bahits were loo dcsultorj— his indolence too great— his love of plca^a^ 
loo powerful, to permit him to acquire extensile know ledge (2j. Kc 5 |>ectaWe 
as an historian, the fragment on the annals of the Bciolution winch he com- 
posed is justly admired, from the purity of its style and the manliness of i» 
sentiments; hut the pen was too cold an instrument to convey thefemd 
bursts ofliis eloquence, and the reader will look In ^ain for the impas- 
sioned flow’ of the Parliamentary orator. It is in the debatesof ihellou'e o 
Commons that his real greatness is to be seen; and a ^i;IQrous ‘ntcl{cct«‘» 
seldom receive higher gratification than from study Ing the vehement i^ta- 
, nation— the powerful and fervent reasoning by wliich his great speechesare 

SnomiltewJin;, rfMr, 

IlicMIinclion ot Ihc gcncrallon iM,icI. T.ilnMwJ 1,.5 lurhamniUrr 

,, , ‘t- '*■'*'* 
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His fome Is — lliG death of the friends who were captivated by his social 
qualities, his vast reputation is sensibly diminishing. Time, the 
just tiiinkcr. mighty agent Avhich separates truth from falsehood — experience, 
which dispels the most general illusions — suffering, which extinguishes the 
warmest anticipations when unfounded in human nature, have separated the 
wheat from the chaff in his principles. In so far as he sought to uphold the 
principles of general freedom, and defend the cause of the unfortunate and 
oppressed, in whatever country — in so far as he protected in legislation the 
freedom of the press, and stopped the infamous traffic in human flesh, his 
efforts will ever command the respect and sympathy of mankind; but in so 
far as he sought to advance this cause by advocating the principles of demo- 
cratic power — ^in so far as he supported the wild prospects of the French re- 
volutionists, and palliated Avhen he could not defend their atrocious excesses 
— in so far as he did his utmost to transfer to this country the same destruc- 
tive doctrines, and, under the name of Reform, sought to give an entrance 
here to Jacobin fanaticism and infidel zeal — ^in so far as he counselled peace 
and recommended concession, when peace would have been the commence- 
ment of civil warfare, and concession a crouebing to revolutionary ambition, 
— ^lie supported principles calculated to destroy all the objects which he him- 
self had in view,. and induce the vei'y tyranny against Svhich the thunders of 
his eloquence were directed. . • 

Reasons of The doctHnes that all abuses are owing to power being confined to 
this change, jj fgijy fiands — tliat tlic cxtcnsion of political influence to the lower 
classes is the only antidote to the evil — that virtue, wisdom, and intelligence 
will be brought to bear on public affairs when those classes are intrusted with 
their direction — and that the growth of democratic ascendency is the com- 
mencement of social regeneration, — are sometimes amiable, from the phi- 
lanthropy of those who support them, and always will be popular, from the 
agreeable flattery they com^ey to the multitude. They are liable to only one 
objection — that they are altogether visionary and chimerical, founded on a 
total misconception of human nature, and invariably lead, when put in prac- 
tice, to results diametrically the reverse of what Avere held forth or expected 
by their supporters. Abuses, by the introduction of a democratic regime, it is 
soon found, instead of being diminished, are multiplied tenfold; tyranny, 
instead of being eradicated, is enormously increased ; personal and social se- 
curity, instead of being established, are kept in perpetual jeopardy; the 
Aveight of public opinion, instead of an antidote to evil, becomes its greatest 
promoter, by being exerted in favour of those by AAdiom its enormities are 
perpetrated (1). It is by the opposing influence of these poAvers that the 
blessings of general freedom are secured under a constitutional monarchy : 


(l) “ In the contests of tlie Greek common^tvealtli,” 
says Thucydides, “ those who were esteemed the 
most depraved, and had the least foresight, inva- 
riably prevailed ; for, being conscious of this weak- 
ness, and dreading to he overreached by those of 
greater penetration, they went to work hastily w ilh 
the sword and poniard, and thereby got the belter 
of their aniagorjisLs, who were occupied with more 
refined schemes/* — " In turbis atque scdllionibns,** 
says the Roman annalist, **po^simo cuique plnrima 
vis; pax ct quies bonis artilms alujilur/* — “Urifin 
jc vois,** said the French demagogue, when going 
to the scaffold, *«quc dans Ics revolutions raulorite 
toujours restc aux plus scelerals.*’ — **A democratic 
republic,” said the British statesman, « is not the 
government of the few by the many, but of the 
many hy the few; with this difference, that the few 
w ho are thus elcvakd to power are the most profli- 


gate and worthless of the communit)',^* — ''Demo- 
cracy,” says the author of the F'indicia* Galiica;, 
“ is the most monstrous of all governm^ls, because 
it is impossible at once to act and to control; and 
consequently thesovcicign pow’cr is there left with- 
out any restraint w'halcver. That form of govern- 
ment is the best which places the ef/icient direct/on 
in the hands of the aristocracy , subjecting them in .its 
exercise to the control of the people at large ** What 
a^surprising coincidchcc bctw*ecn the opinions of 
such men in such distant ages I lie is a bold spe* 
ciiiator who, on such a subject, differs from tha 
concurring autliority of Thuc) didcs, Sallust, Dan- 
ton, I\Ir, Rilt, and Sir James ^tackintosln — Tncc r* 
DICES, I. iii. c. 39 1 Sallust dc Tlci* * 
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no hope temains of its outimngthe spring flood which drowns the inslitn- 
tJODS of a state, when these antagonist forces are brought for anj length of 
time to draw m the same direction. The liberties of England long snmvcd 
the firm resistance which Mr. Pitt opposed to rcrolntionary principles; but 
those of France perished at once, and perhaps for ever, under the triumph 
in which Mr, Fox go eloquently exulted on the other side of the Channel 
Taught hy this great example, posterity will not search the speeches ofBfr, 
Fox for historic truth, or pronounce him gifted with any extraordinary poh* 
lical penetration; on the contrary, it must record >\iih regret, that the light 
which hrofte upon Mr. Burke at tfie outsgi of the Roolution, and on Mr. PiU 
before Us principal atrocities began, only shone on his fervent mind when 
descending to the grave; and award to him, during the greater part of hw 
career, the praise rather of an eloquent debater, a brilliant sophist, than 
cither a prrfound thinker or a philosophic observer. But rccolIectmgMie 
mixture of weakness in the nature of all, and the strong tendency of political 
contention to dim the clearest intellect and warp the strongest judgment, It 
will, while it condemns a great part of his principles, do justice to lus mo- 
tives and venerate hishean—U will indulge the pleasing hope, that a longer 
life would have weaned him from all, as he honourably admils it had daw 

from ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ’ ** '' — 
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CHAPTER XLIIT. 


CAIMPAIGN or JENA‘-^FALL OF PRUSSIA. 


ARGU3IENT. 


Efforts of Prussia to obtain the aid of Russia and England — And of Austria— But the Cabinet 
of Vienna resolves to remain neutral— Instructions to Mr, Adair, at the Austrian capital, on 
the subject — Spain indicates a hostile disposition against France— The lesser German 
Powers incline to France— Preparations of Prussia — Forces on both sides — Her want of 
foresight, and neglect of Defensive Measures— Imprudent conduct of the Prussian Generals 
— ^Proclamation of Napoldon to his soldiers— Reply of Prussia — Relleclions on tliese Procla- 
mations— Preparatory Movements of the Prussians— Counter-movement of INapoldon— The 
Duke of Brunswick abandons the offensive— Commencement of Hostilities, and Defeat of 
Detached Bodies of the Prussians -Death ofPrince Louis— Discouragement oLlhe Prussians^ 
who are completely turned by the French— Movements on both sides preparatory to a ge- 
neral action— Result of these ManoBuvres— The Prussian Army is again divided— The King 
marches to Auerstadt — ^Napoleon's dispositions for the approaching Action— Positions of 
the Army on both sides— Battle of Jena— Defensive measures of the Prussians— The Prus- 
sians are defeated— Arrival of Ruchel on the Field, who is also overwhelmed— Preparatory 
movements which led to the Battle of the King's Army— Battle of Auerstadt— Desperate 
struggle which there ensued— Additional Forces come up on both sides— Dreadful Fight on 
the Sonnenberg, on (he right— The Prussian Reserve advances and is overthrown— Disas- 
trous Retreat of the Prussians from both fields of battle — Loss on both sides in these ac- 
tions— Unparalleled disasters of the Retreat— Capture of Erfurth with thirteen thousand 
men— The King of Prussia confers the chief command on Prince Hohenlohe, and retires to 
Magdebourg— Measures of Napoleon to follow up his Victory — Soult defeats Kalkreuth — 
The Duke of Wirlembergis overthrown by Bernadotle at Halle— Saxony is overrun by the 
French— Investment of Magdebourg, which is abandoned by Hohenlohe- “Who is pursued, 
assailed, and made prisoner — March and escape of the Duke of Saxe Weimar— Disgraceful 
surrender of Stettin and Gustrin— Blucher’s corps is pursued to Lubeck— And is there de- 
feated, after a desperate connicl— He retires to Rat-Kau, and is there made prisoner- Fall 
of Magdebourg— And of Hameln and Nieubourg on the Weser— Napoleon detaches Saxony 
from the Coalition— But refuses to treat with Prussia — Napoldon visits Potsdam and the 
Tomb of the Great Frederick— Berlin, Spandau, and Charlottenberg are occupied by the 
French— Affair of Prince Halzfeld, and his pardon by Napoldon— His Proclamation and 
Addresses to his Soldiers— And unpardonable severity to the Queen, the Duke of Brunswick, 
and Elector of Hesse Cassel— Cruel expressions regarding both in the Bulletins— Enormous 
Contributions levied on Prussia and the North of Germany — Napoleon’s unworthy expres- 
sions on Gentz, and Sir James Mackintosh’s opinion of him— Military organization of the 
country, from the Rhine to the Vistula, under Napoldon— Negotiation with Prussia— Ar- 
mistice concluded, which the King refuses to ratify— Advance of Jerome Bonaparte into 
Silesia, and of the French troops to the Vistula— Siege and Surrender of Glogau— Treaty 
between France and Saxony— Berlin Decree against English Commerce— Occupation of 
Hamburgh— Immense results of the Campaign— General despondency wiiich it occasioned 
3ft Europe— Talents and rashness displayed by Napoleon during its progress — Reflections on 
the sudden fall of Prussia— Blucher’s opinion on its probable Resurrection. 


rtforls of 
PiJissia to 
obtain tbo 
atd of Rus> 
sin and 
England. 


Notwithstanding the inconsiderate haste with which Prussia had 
taken up arms, tlie Cabinet of Berlin made some attempts to induce 
the other powers of Europe to share with them the dangers of the 
conflict. With England it was no difficult matter to effect a recon- 
ciliation. At the first authentic accounts of the change in the policy of 
Frederick William, an order in council was issued, raising the blockade of the 
.scpt.j5 Prussian harbours. JI. Jacobi, the Prussian minister in London, 
returned to that capital immediately after he had left it; and the British 
Ministry had the generosity to resume its amicable relations with the Cabinet 
of Berlin before an explanation had been given on the w< ■ ' of Ihwoyer. 
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»*. Witli Sweden an accommodation m as also without difficoUy clfecled, 

on the fooling of the troops of that power taking possession ofLauenbci^, 
which they did in the name of the King of Great Britain. It was not so easy 
a matter to convince the Cabinet of Sl.-Petersburg of this unlooked-for change 
in tile Prussian councils 5 and, taught by the long vacillation of its policy, 
they were for some time unwilling to yield to the general joy which was 
diffused through the Russian capital on the intelligence that war was resolved 
p . ^ A Wander informed by confidential letters 


the head of a chosen army to tuu lu iui- ■' * » 

An« of ' Important as the announcement of the intentions of Russia were, 
Aottiia fijg accession of Austria w onld have been of still more value (0 the 
common cause, from its closer proximity to the scene of action, and the 
f which the Bohemian mounfainsafforded on the flank oftiic 
, ■ < ■ I ■ ^ — •“ ’'•r ’’'■'’oniincly was indefa- 

: ■ * • ■ ■ cofthcMtal 

importance ol joining jjvdii ui... . ' ■ ' ■ nflicl for the 

liberties of Europe. lie represented to Count Stadion, (hen rrime Jhnhter 
.. tt losses inflicted on Austria by the treaty of Presburg were 

. ■ I *. * " — crtfTic future period look 

. ■ . ■ ■ I ■ , ■ ■ , yrol IS of such irre- 

frt /ittsina (mu: ... ■> • rlaincd that she mil 

■' n a, by roustnj 

t proiiBCc to 

their ancient masters. Aapu^uu ... ^ ^ st serious ap- 

prehensions for the faithful observance of that treaty wlucti tic himself IwJ 
been the first to violate. Docs he not, in defiance of Ins engagements, still 
••rtid the fortress of Brannau and the line of the Inn six months after he wav 
■ ■ / ■ . ; * ' — Germany with all his forces? 


I -. , . . ■ • ' • ■ 

' i" > ■, ■■■■■■'.. ■ ■ the King o»”. * 

to take up arms alone; but a puMi,:...! T ..■■■. d the well-known 
;■■■.! j‘" -'"’^••ons chances. Now , therefore, R tw 

•, *. 'ii ■ their jealousies springing from the 

. ^ ' i ■■ . against the common enemy, who R 

about to m.ikc tiic Lotiieut.r<(i(v» c,. 1 Rhine an outwork from whence to 
enslave all the other states of Germanic origin (2j.” 

Bo* »h» Forcible as these considerations were, and strongly as the Cahinrt 
of Vienna felt their justice, there were jet many circumdanrfS 
which forbad ibora to yield on this occasion to ihclr inclination** 

•, • ('•n scars had been so diiblom and raciJiat* 

, . .. ■ « • • ,< ■ ' ' ■ .'f;: 


■ ■ . r . n • . ■ . I 

. » . * , X ■ * ■ . • . 'ttfi 

of policy uiiuub I.* , . . I .1 .f lime 

placed on her maintaining a decided hne of tyi.p.. ■ : -• » 
logether, and, least of all, continuing s cadfas in that sudden 
hostility in which she had now engaged, and the vehrmenre of whlcliw 


«.5S5.aST 
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the worst possible gunrantcc for its oiulurnucc. ^Vllo could cusuve that she 
would not desert this alliauce ns she had done the first coalition against 
France, or change her policy ns suddenly ns she had done her recent hostility 
against England, and leave to Austria, irrevorahly embarked, the whole 
weight and dangers of the conic'll? The Archduke Charles, on being con- 
sulted as to the state of the army, reported that the infantry, which had not 
yet been rejoined by the. prisoners taken during the campaign, was hardly a 
half of its full complement; the cavalry hut recently remounted, and for the 
most part unskilled in military exercises; the artillery nnmerons, but the 
majority of the gunners without any exjicricnco. The treasury was empty ; 
great part of the most valuable provinces of the monarchy had been torn 
away, and those which remained were exhausted by enormous war con- 
0,:, vrc. tributions, wrung from them by the enemy. Influenced by these 
considerations, the Cabinet of Vienna resolved to preserve a strict neutrality, 
and issued a proclamation to that efTccl ; and however nuich the historian 
may lament that determination, from a knowledge of the boundless calamities 
which an opposite course might have saved to both monarchies, it is impos- 
sible to deny that, situated as Austria was at that time, it was the most pru- 
dent resolution which its Government could have adopted, and that if Prussia 
was left single-handed to maintain the cause of European indci)cnflcncc, it 
was no more than what she was bound to expect from the selfish and tem- 
porizing policy which she had so long followed (1). 

Hopes were not awanting to the Cabinet of Dcrlin of cflicacious aid 
d.iivxiimu in another quarter where it was least expected, and of a kind to 
tranrr. pamlyzc a coiisiderablc part of the French forces. Spain, bereft of 
her navy by the battle of Trafalgar, blockaded in her harbours, destitute of 
commerce, cut off from all intercourse with her colotiic^, bad felt all the 
burdens of war without any of its glories. The public indignation was hourly 
accumulating against the Prince of Peace, whose ignoble birth, exorbitant 
power, .and immense wealth, rendered him as much an object of jealousy to 
the Castilian noblesse, ns the uniform disasters which had attended bis ad- 
ministration made him detested by the people. .Still, however, that ruling 
favourite persevered, against the almost unanimous wishes of the kingdom, 
in the French alliance, till bis pride w.as offended at the haughty conduct of 
Kapoleon, .who excluded the Spanish ambassador from any share in the ne- 
gotiations for a general peace at Paris, and it was revealed to him, that in 
those conferences he had seriously proj)oscd to take the llalcaric islands from 
the Spanish crown, and confer them as an indemnity for Sicily, together with 
a revenue drawn from Spain, on the King of Jvaples ; while the assembling of 
a powerful army at Bayonne, ostensibly directed againslPortugal, sufliciently 
indicated a design to overawe both stales of the Peninsula. Tbelightnow sud- 
denly flashed upon the Spanish rulers. They perceived, as Prussia had done 
during the same negotiation, that the French Emperor made use of the pow'crs 
w’ithNvhom he was in alliance as mere dependencies, excluding them from 


( 1 ) linrd. ix. 279, 281. Bign. v. 418,419. I.uc 
CliCMtii, ii. lOG, 112> 

Instnictions ^ insiraclions of Mr. Adatr, llic 
to Mr. Adair BfitisU Amb.TBsador at Vienna nl that 
on the Mib> prriod, not to slimul.itc the 

jeci, Aubirian Govcniment to hurry into a 

war, of \vhiili Ihc consequences, if unsticccssful, 
might be fatal to that country, hut to offer its Go- 
vermnciil, if they deemed the opportunity favou- 
rable for engaging in hostilities, or if the necessi- 
ties of their situation compelled them to such a 
course, the whole pecuniary aid which' Great Bri- 


tain was capable of affording. Of the wisdom of 
this course of pfocc<’ding, no one ulio considers 
the prcc«irioiis situation of Austria at that crisis can 
entertain a doulilj and it affords another pro<jf of 
the clear insight which Mr. Fo\ at that period had 
obtained into the insatiable aininlion of I'fopoh'on, 
and of the magnainniiiy >vilh which that upright 
statesman instantly acted upon his eoiisiclion. “A 
man." says the Marquis Imcchcsini, “unjustly styled 
by Napoleon and his adherents, the last jirop of the 
pacific dispositious of the Cabinet of St-James's." 
ride bucciiESinb iif 96, 97> note,- and Bigh. v. 417* 
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any participation in treaties in which they were deeply interested, and dis- 
posing of their pros mces to others without condescending e\cn to ask ihcir 
consent to the transfer, ho sooner, therefore, did they receive intcllrcnce 
of the rupture of the conferences betn cen Great Bnlam and France at Pans 
•and the resolution of Prussia to lake up arms, than they resolved to detach 
themselves from the French alliance, and join their forces to those of Euro- 
pean independence Despatches from the Prussian enioy at Pans to the 
Prince of Peace onib IS subject were secretly mtcrcepted and deciphered by 
the French Government, n Inch from^that moment resolved on the o\crthro4 

• ■ ■ ■ ' ■ , ■ ■ ! * 

V Im.dv-i i»u piuv-idiiiaiions, ill lueraiauic of Dc- 

toher, m'wbich he enjoined the immediate completion of the ranks of the 
army, and the formation of the national miliUa, under their constitutional 
leaders, m all the provmcci. of the monarchy Thus was the ambition and 
YccUcss disregard of national rights by hapol^on again retiving, on a surer 
basis, because that of experience and common danger, the great origraal 
Cviropcan coalvuotv against France , and on the eve of the battle of Jenawm 
The first sparkles of that tcrnble conflagration visible, nluch afternards burnt 
'nith such fury in Russia, Germany, and the Spanish Peninsula fl). 

Rut although the greater and distant poo ers, n illi the exception 
rto* to*" Austria, ncre thus arming in favour of the coalition, the IcsMrr 
inn^ states nearer the scene of action o ere ov craned bj the influence 
and ibc autbority of France Napoleon Mas daily receiving accessions of 
strength from the states winch bordered on ibc Confederation of the Rhine 
The \rchdiikc Ferdinand, though brother to the Emperor of Austria, gave 
« the first example of dcfectionhy joining his states of M urtiburg to 
that alliance , the Elector of Ifesse, whom interest as well as family connec- 
tions strongly inclined to the cause ef Prussia, was nevertheless <o overcome 
by Ills apprehensions, as topcrsist,TiotwitlistaniIingt!ic vitmost efforts of the 
Cabinet of Berlin, in a forced neutrality the Elector of Cas'^el, summoned M 
each of the hodilc camps, and sorely perplexed between Ins inclinations und 
Ins apprehensions, put liis troops on the w ar fooling of tw enty thousmd men, 
and contrived to protract liis ultimate decision till the battle of Jena rcmlcrf'l 
submission to France a matter of necessity. Saxony alone, conterminorrt 
along its northern frontier with Prussia, and capable from its strength of 
adopting a more generous resolution, openly joined the Calnnel o!l>nlin, 
but twenty thousand men were all that it brought to the standards of the 
Great Frederick f2) 

The whole weight of the contest, therefore, fell on Pnivsii; f’f 
rKi« 1 allhongh great and effcacious aid might be expected to be denied 
in rime from Russia, and succours were hoped for from I ngland, 
both in men and money, yet these auxiliaries wore as -yet far di'tant The 
n ....... ...1 {anJhsd 

idfichtjr 

.. I .. • I • , ■ • : ■ . » 

!j-- I . ■ , ;■,!■" .tldhrw 

callanlfy look the field, and directed all the di'povahlc troops of the nionJnhy 
towards Saxony and Erfurih The total military' strength of the imfdon 
was 210,000 men, of whom 120,000 were as'^cmhlcdon the frontier, 

12,000 in observation in Mestphalia, for the approachingcampisn.ifivt^- 

ri) xw T^( msiTi'u W C't* » tn- 

lt)^.U.XtV,a39 
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inanidcr being dispersed in gnni?on depots, or not yet pnt in a slate for ac- 
tive operations. Such wn*: tlie general enthusinsni, and so little did they an- 
ticipate the terrible reverse 'wbieb awaited them, that the Prnssian guards 
marched out of llerlin, singing trintnpbanl airs, amidst the shonis of the 
inhabitants, almost ii» a state of sedition from the inmnltuons joy the}' ex- 
perienced on at length lioing about to measure their strength with the 
cnotny(lj. 

lurprir- llic nicmorahlc military operations of the year IS 13, and the te- 
of naeious hold whirh Napoleon then kept of the fortresses on tho 
when assailed by the greatly superior forces of the coalition, 
♦titff. jijiyjj demonstrated that no ])osilion in Ktirope is more susecplihlc 
of defenee than the course of that river ; and that, sup|)ortod by the ramparts 
of Magdehourg, Wittenberg, Dresden, and Torgau, an inferior force can tlicro 
for a considerable time prolong its ilefonec against an enemy possessing an 
ovcr\\ helming superiority in the Held. Had tiiesc fortresses been properly 
armed and provisioned, and the Prussians been commanded by a general ca- 
pable of turning to the best advantage the Jueaiis of defence which they 
afforded, it is probable that as protracted a contest might have been main- 
tained as Napoleon supported in 1701! on the Adige, or Kray in 1800 around 
the bastions of Ulm, and time gained for the arrival of the lUissians before a 
decisive blow was struck in the centre of Germany. But not only Jiad no 
preparations for such a defensive system been made, hut the nation, as well 
as its rulers, were in such a state of exultation as to despise them. None of 
these important bulwarks were provisioned ; hardly were guns mounted on 
their ramparts. The interior fortified towns on the Oder and in Silesia were 
for the most part in the most deplorable state. No depots were formed ; no 
provision for recruiting the army in case of disaster made. They had not even 
a rallying point assigned in the event of defeat, though the strong fortresses 
of Magdehourg, Wittenberg, and Torgau lay immediately in tho rear of the 
theatre of war, and the idhc spread its ample stream to arrest the victor. 
Careless of ihcfuture, chanting songs of victory, and enjoying its triumphant 
march through (he villages, the army bent its steps.towards Erfurth; strong 
in the recollection of the Great Frederick, stronger still in the anticipation of 
the ovcrtlirow of Napoleon, and dreaming rather of the hanks of the Bhinc or 
the plains of Champagne, than of the shores of the Vistula or the fields of 
Poland (2). 

But if the infatuation of the army was great, greater still was the delusion 


(l) Lticr?ic<;. ii. ti7, 118. Duni. xv. 289. Jorn. 
li. 27.5, 270. Hard. !x. 299, 300. 

Kapfdron’s army was divided into nine corps, 
and sUilioncd as follow.s, on the 3d October, s>licn 
lie arrived at ^Vll^l7.bn^g — 

J'irst corps — Bernadotfe — 'it Licit IcnfcJds. 

.Second do. — Mannont — Illyria. 

Third do. — Havousl — Bninbrr{'. 

Fourth do. — Soult — between Ambcrg and liain- 
berg. 

Fiftli do. — l.crebvrc, succeeded by l.,anncs — in 
front of Sebw einfurtb. 

Sixth do. — Key— Nnrembcrg. 

Seventh do, — Augorenu — Wurlzburg, 

Cavalry do.»— Mural — between Wurlrburg and 
Cronacb. 

Imperial Guard — llr^siercs and Lefebvrc, after 
Laniics got the 5lli corp^— Wurlr.burg, 

The bulk, of the army was grouped round Cobourg 
and Bamberg. The whole bearing on Ibc Prussians, 
cxclasivc of Marmont in Illjria, was 150.000 men. 


The Pfimians vheii the campaign opened, were 
divided into three armies : the right wing under 
ficner.nl lUichrl, of 30 000 men, waM stationed on 
the frontier** of the llessi.nii territorie'; j llic centre, 
55,000 strong, cnmuir.ndcd hy the King in person, 
with his licnleiiant.gpiieral, the Dnkc of IJrunswick, 
tinder his order.*;, was behind tl»e LIbe around M.ig- 
debourg. with its n,dv.nnced guard on the .^aalo; the 
left wing, composed of 40,000 men, including the 
Saxons, w.ns ronuiiaiidcd by Prince lloliciilohc, 
willi Prince Louis, the King’s brother, under liiin. 
It assembled in Saxony, extreme left rested on 
the Bobniii.tii niountuins, and its adv.Tnced post.s 
were pushed as far as Hof and the Kirchberg. A 
detnebed corps of 12,000 men, in Westphalia, tvas 
under the oiders of a gener.nl destined for future 
celebrity-— BLuoiEn.— See I)itM*s, xv. 290, 514; 
nnd Jom; ii. 27.5, 276, and the Ojjicial Report oj the 
Rittsian slrength to the Duhe of Rrunsmch, Uaud. ix. 
484, App. G. 

(2) Hard, ix, 297 , 300 * Lucches. n. 117, 120 * ’ 
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tija Duke of Brunswick, though an ahlcnwn 

cond“tof of the last °ftrnrit of the pen bus chances of a 

&""• behind th» ?8'' otN^Po'^”- ?'■' ->- 

war ^itli the veteran legio^ and toUm.dity or 

sasicrs of lha lat® ^he true way to combat the French, he con- 

want of skill m the Au ^igorou5 offensiAC, and paraljse their 

slantly maintained, them to defend their own .portions. Tb« 

\oT Us successful appHwa».^, . - ' j; not possess the ciicrgi and i-r- 
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sight of their army! The fools! Lot them learn that it is a thousand limes 
easier to destroy the great capital than to Avilher the honours of a great people 
and its allies. Their projects Avere then confounded : they found in the plains 
of Champagne defeat, shame, and death : hut the lessons of experience are 
forgotten; and there are men in AA’hom the feelings of haired and jealousy 
are never extinguished. Soldiers! there is not one among you aa'Iio avouM 
return to France hy any other path hut that of honour." We should never re- 
enter there hut under arches of triumph. What then ! shall Ave have hraved 
the seasons, the seas, the deserts — vanquished Europe, repeatedly coalesced 
against us— extended our glory from the cast to the west,— to return at last 
to our country like deserters, after having abandoned our allies, and to hear 
it said that the French Eagle fled at the mere sight of the Prussian standards? 
But they have already arrived at our advanced posts. Let us then march, 
since moderation has not been able to aAA'aken them from this astonishing 
trance : let the Prussian army experience the same fate Avhich it did fourteen 
years ago : let them learn that if it is easy, by means of the friendship of a 
great people, to acquire power and dominions, its enmity, though capable of 
being roused only hy an abandonment of every principle of Avisdom and 
reason, is more terrible than the tempests of the ocean ('!}.” 

Rcpij of Less fitted to rouse the military passions and Avarlike enthusiasm 
Prussia, of its subjects than this masterpiece of Napoleon, the Prussian 
manifesto, draAvn hy Gentz, Avas yet a model of dignified reason, and con- 
cluded AAith a sentiment as to the ultimate issue of the contest, Avhich sub- 
sequent events have rendered prophetic. “ All our efforts, and those of our 
allies, to preserve peace have proved unsuccessful; and if Ave are not willing 
to abandon to the despotism of an implacable enemy^, and to deliver oA'er to 
his devouring armies the AA’hole North of Germany, and perhaps of Europe, 
a Avar is inevitable. His majesty has resoh^ed upon it, because the honour and 
security of the stale are in danger :’he would have deemed himself happy' 
could lie have attained the same end hy pacific means; bat it is Avith the 
firmest confidence that he takes the command of the army Avhich is about to 
combat for its country and national honour, because the cause in AAdiich it is 
engaged is just. Ilis majesty is AA^ell aAA'are that for long the army desired 
war ; and even Avhen circumstances prevented him from yielding to its Avishes, 
they commanded his respect because they took their origin in those feelings 
of honour and patriotism AAdn'ch have ever distinguished the Prussian forces. 
The nation, in a body, has manifested the AAnrm interest Avhich it takes in 
this vi'ar ; and that strong expression of enthusiasm has confirmed his Majesty 
in the opinion that noAv'it is not only unavoidable, hut in unison Avilh the 
AAishes of every people. His Majesty is convinced that the desire to preserve 
the national honour unchanged, and the glory a\ hich the Great Frederick has 
shed over our arms, will Suffice to excite the army to combat Avith its ac- 
customed valour, and to support Avith constancy all its fatigues. 

“ But this Avar possesses even a more general interest. We have to deal 
with an enemy who all around us has beaten the most numerous armies, 
humbled their most pow'erful states, annihilated their most venerable con- 
stitutions; ravished from several nations their honour, from others their 
independence. A similar fate aw'aited the Prussian monarchy ; numerous 
armies menaced your frontiers; they Avere daily augmenting; it had become 
your tuin to fall into the gulf, to boAV beneath a stranger yoke; and already 
his pride and rapacity coACted the spoils of the North of Germany. Thus we 


(l) Duin, MV. 4, 6 . 

V. 
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eomhat for OUT independence, for our hearihs, for all that is dear to us* and 
if Cod es ^ iotory to ibe jun side, to our arms, to the courage which burns 
jijtbe] r ’ . t t 

lions ' ■ : ’ ■ ■ . . ; 

Ins life V 

besides imojorial glory, a just title to the gratitude, the trmmph, the tears of 
joy of a liberated country. 'N^ho amongst us could endure the thoughts of 
becoming the prey of a stranger? While we combat for our own safely, to 
avert from us the deepest hu mil lali on to which a nation can be subjected, we 
are the sa\ lOurs of all our German brellircn ; the eyes of all nations arc fixed 
on us as the last bulwark of liberty, secunlj , or social order in Europe (f).'* 
BfBPffjoM The opposite style of these two eloquent proclamations is very 
remarkable. Both arc addressed to some of the strongest passions 
flout of ffio human breast} both are masierplcces of manly oratory ; but 
ibe language which they seierally employ is strikingly characteristic of the 
difiercnl situations m which their authors rcspcciuely stood. NapoTilon 
speals to his soldiers only of an rnsul I offered to tbeir arms; of glory and 
triumphs, and victories to be won ; Frederick, Wilham, eqoaily firm, but Ic«s 
sanguine as to the result, disguises not the dangers and chances of ibo 


announced an abandonment of ibis cause by the care of 1‘roTidcnce : mu lei 
these words be home m Juind, and compared wJtb the final issue of ibe 
contest (2). 

Pr.p,rftorj Aniinatcil by those bcart-stirring addresses, the forces on both 
e“™“ rapidly approached each other ; and ihcir advanced posts were 
pnroUM jjj presence on the 8th October. Then began the terrible contest of 
the North with the South of Europe; neicr destined (o be cxtingnfsbcd fill 
the domes of the hremlm were reddened wiUi ilamcs, and the towers of 
^o^rc-Dame wore shaken by the discharge of the Bussian batteries. The first 
plan discnsscd at Berlin was for llie w bole army to doboochc In two foIntnM 
by the two great roads, those of Saalfcid and Adorf, and Gotha and Fuenach, 
and commence the otTensivc towards the 'i alley of the Slaine, on the east and 
west of the Ihunnglan Vorcsl, the intermediate passes of which were to be 
occupied by a central corps; but this plan was soon abandoned, as erpowor 
the array to a perilous division offeree in presence ofso powerful and enter- 


(l) nutn SVI.8, 10 
(5) tui 
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Iiail pro\etl fatal to (lie combined armj, when attempting a similar moie- 
mciU m front of Austcrhtz. To complete their danger, the conccnlraiion 
from (he orders tthich Ihej received, tool place on the centre and right’ 
mhereas it i\as on the left, towards Hof, that it should have been made, to 
resist the rapid march of theiniadersunon their magatmes and re^ourcesh), 
wnt"r^ But before the junci/on c ■ • ■'*<1*1* 

direction, could be effecte * 

Sr *Neh<d n ere already upon them ; 

prised in this manner m the middle ol a Ijitui t, • • . 
* '>f(icked at the same Ume in different quarters, and in alt by greatly 
‘ ' ■ ' . T' " Pj^/^nrh masses, dense and strong, 


, . ' , ' ' “»♦ ’ i 

• t ‘ ■ lost, in the 

very outset #ot tiie uiupmj,u, . ■ ' ■ -■ ce. On the 

octobtrs qth Tauenzem, who was at the moment in ironi m o^hleitz with 
6000 Prussians and 3000 Saxons, was attacked by BernadoUe, at the head of 
greatly superior forces, and, after a gallant resistance, dislodged from Ins 
October 10 position with the loss of several hundred men The da j follow itij, 
Murat inarched on Gera, and on the road fell m with and captured a convoy 
of 500 carriages and a pontoon tram, — an evtraordmarj proof of ihoadiaa- 
October *» tage the French had already gamed, when, on the third diy after 
Jiostihties had commenced, they had fallen m with and captured a large jiart 
of the baggage of the enemy * bior was the t rench left, under Lnnnes and Au' 
gcreau, Jess successful. On the lOtli, the former of these generals arm ed on 
the Iieights of Saalfeld, and animated his troops to the highcsi degree hj read 
mg to them the proclamation of ^apoIdon on (he opening of hostilities; and 
on the same day, m continuing I 113 ad\incc,feH m with Prnicc I.oms, wto 
commanded the rear-guard of the Prussian right, and had been litationcdai 
UudolsUdt and Blanlenberg by Prince llohenlohc to corcr the rro« nwrrb 
of his columns, who were then endeavouring to reach the points of rendfz- 

^ iitpir comma nder-in-chicf This gallant prinrc, fa 
* * ’ id long expressed 

css upon the PiAf 

it ' _ I’russian left, aof 

• ‘ ■ . ■ . , lliat directum biiuu id have liccii tnaf^* 

some dajs before (a; Liia.^ >- • J ' ’ot the disastrous re^oluiiou toaiscmMe 

~ ♦>»/• rijhi, he now set himself with heroic hratery to mitigate jis rCfccts 
1 .. /.r/. rt„iv eleven battalions and rightrf® 
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the highest exullauon, on the other hand, anti in the full anticipaiion of 
victory, that (he French made a s^veep ^nHicU brought them completely 
round the Prussian army Ihe carty triumphs uiDi uhidi the catnpattm 
had opened had gu cn ^apol^on hopes of rapid and decisn o success He no 
longer feared (hat he^vould he obliged to ha>c recourse to the mafiotk (I J 
The confusion of the enemy's columns had dissipated the prcbtigc of the 
orwbtrn Great Ftedench Encouraged hy these eienls, he non hesitated 
not to follow jmt the hrilhanl career nhich had opened to his arms V 
complete coniersion, turning on the pivot of the left, took place m the di- 
rection of his columns, who n heeled Tm«ifT cr> -ic f/v .t ^ \ ^ i 
October i3 Das oust, BemadoUc, and ' ■ ' ■ • • 

on the next day, they made themsc 

SoiiU nas advancing on /cna, where Lannes n as already cstahlhhed, while 
Rcy and Augereau were at Roda and Kohia, m its immediate neighbourhood 
Such was the confusion of the Prussian moicments and the had understand- 
ing whicli already prei ailed between them and the Saxons, lint when the 
French took up the gronind which the alhes had just quilted in the enurom 
of Jena, they found the fields and roads covered with arms, cutra^e?, and 
chariots, like the scene of a defeat The Saxons had pillaged the Pt«>wans, 
the Prussians the Saxons Baggage and ammunition waggons Ind been 
abandoned by their drivers, and lay scattered in confusion, wlulc some 
guns even had been spiked to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy f2) 

Rniiu t The result of these di (Ter ent marches was in tlic highest degree 

I.<*o*«* favourable to the Imperial arms By the advance onhanmberg 
they bad cut the enemy off from the line of tlicir retreat to Lcipsic, onJ 
tbron n thejr left bark in sucli a manner Uni the I tench on tlic banks of 
thcSaale bad their back to the Elbe, and faced the Rhine, while the rrm- 
Sians had their back to t\ie B\nne, and could only hnpc to regain Ihcw 
country by cutting ihcir way tbrougU tbe enemy . f mding affairs m a situv 
lion «:o much more favourable than be could possibly Iiare onticlpjmh 
^^apokou, to gam additional time to complete the encircling of lusanUgo- 
ottobrri* nists, despatched, on the f2lh, an officer of his houscholl «nh 
proposals of peace to trcdcnck yydham, taking care mean time not h 
suspend for one instant the march of his columns , but tlic letter did n^t 
reicb tliat monarch till after the bililc was over. In the evening of the t-*« 
the army of llohentolic, winch, with all the additions R hod rerfnrtffiurn 
Uuchcl, did not exceed forty thousand men, was grouped in dense 
on a ndge of heights to die north on the road from Jena to M eimar, I'C- 
tween the Ilm and the Saalc Its advanced posts were on the fjml-M- 
fenberg, a steep inUhelwcen its position and the town of Jcita, front^e 
•summit of which the whole lmc> of thcPrussnws could be descried, * 0 1 
over which the only road to tlie attack of their position in front Ijj T'** 
army of the King of Prussia, under the immediate command of the Pulf 
Brunswick, on the other hand, sixty five thousand strong was foneeiitrt|<"t 
at the distance of somewhat more than a league in the rear of Hohrnn 
near A\cimar Ihus the whole Pnishanarmy , conuvtlng ofalxite a 
thousand men, of which emhleen thousand were sui^erb cavalry, with U 
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the highest exultation, on the other hand, and in the full anticipation oi 
victory, that the French made a sneep >\hich hrought them comnlcidr 
round the Prussian army The early triumphs SMth 'nhicfi the campaign 
had opened had given ^apoleon hopes of rapid and decisne success, he no 
longer feared that he vsould he obliged to have recourse to the maUoch(l) 
The confusion of the enemy’s columns had dissipated the prestige of the 
ocrob.rM Great Frederick Encouraged by these events, he now hesiiaicd 
not to follow put the brilliant career which had opened to his arms A 
complete conversion, turning on the pivot of the left, took place in the di- 
rection of his columns, who wheeled round so as to face the Northern Ocean 
October .3 Davoust, Bernadotte, and Murat, marched upon Naumherg, where 
on the next day, tliey made themselves masters of considerable mvgarincs 
Soiilt was advancing on Jena, where Lannes was already cslahluhed, while 
Key and Augercau were at Uoda andKohla, m its immediate neighbourhood 
Such was the confusion of the Prussian movcmcnls and the bad understand- 
ing which already prevailed helwceu them and the Saxons, that when the 
French took up ilic ground which the allies had just quitted in the environs 
of Jena, they found the fields and roads covered with arms, cuirasses, and 
chariots, like the scene of a defeat Tlic Saxons had pillaged the Prussians, 
the Prussians the Saxons Baggage and ammunition v^a^ons had been 
abandoned by thcir drivers, and lay scattered m confusion, while sotre 
guns even had been spiked to prevent their falling into the hands of tic 
enemy (2) 

R«uu r The result of these difTercnl marches was m the highest degree 
«* favourable to the Impcnal arms By the advance on Aaiitnbcr? 
ihej bad cut the enemy oIT from the line of their retreat to fcipsic, and 
ibronn Ihejrleft hark m such a manner that the French on the hanhsaf 
theSaale had their hack to the Elbe, and faced the Rhine, while the Prus- 
sians had their back to the Ilhmc, and conW onlj hope to regam ihrir 
country by cutting ihcir way througli the enemy. Hodmg affairs in a siloo* 
tion 'o much more fivonrable than he could possibly hare anticipatftl, 
NapoWon, to gam additional tune to complete the encircling of Ids aatago 
Ofiob»r,i jijsts, despatched, on the J2lh, an ofliccr of his household widi 
proposals of peace to Frederick \^illiam, taking care mean time not t» 
suspend for one instant the march of his columns, hut the letter did not 
reach that monarch till after thehilllc was over. In the evening of the IJtb 
the army of iroheiifohc. which, with all the additions i( fnd reccitnl tb?® 

Ruchel, did not exceed forty thousand men, was grouped In tlcmc 

on a ridge of heights to the north on the roid from Jena lo llnmar, I'e- 
tween the Ilm and the Saalc Its advanecti posts were on the Mndgri* 
fenberg, a steep hill between its position and the Iowti of Jena, from the 
summit of which the whole lines of the Prussnns cniihl be d^^cned, ac » 
over which the only road to the attack ofllicir position m front lay 
army of the hmg of Prussia, under the immediate command of the 
Brunswick, on the oilier hand, sixty five thousand strong was fonfcntrHcJ 
at the distance of somew hit more than a Icigiic hi tbcrcir of fbd/rftl 
near Mctmar. Thus the whole iTusMan army, consisting a h«n»^ 

thousand men, of whicli eighteen Hiousand were superb taralry, with tut 
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hundred pieces of cannon, "were af length conccnlralcd in a field of hallle, 
•where their far-famed tactics had a fair theatre for development; and not- 
withstanding the early disasters of the campaign, an opportunity was af- 
forded them of reinstating afiairs at the snord’s point. Each army had 
passed its opponent, and mutually intercepted the other’s communications; 
imt there was this extreme dilTcrcnce between the two, that the army of 
the Duke of Brunswick, cut off from all its magazines, had no resource but 
in victory ; whereas that of Napoleon, though severed from the Rhine, had a 
clear line of retreat, in case of disaster, to the Maine and the Danube (1). 
TiiePius. -would have been well for the Prussians had they continued 
is npain aTid givcn bailie in Inis conccnlralcd position ; but the mtelligencc 
Tho King of the advance of Davoust and Murat upon Naumherg, which ar- 
rived at headquarters on the night of the i2th, led to a renewed 
separation, attended in the end with the most frightful disasters. Con- 
ceiving that the French Emperor had no intention of immedialn combat, 
and being anxious for the safely of that town where the principal magazines 
of the army were placed, the Duke of Brunswick came to the ruinous reso- 
lution of again dividing his forces; and while llohenlohc was left in position 
near Jena, as a rear-guard to cover the retreat of the army, the principal 
body, with the King at its head, moved at daylight for Suiza, and at night 
October i3. aiTivcd On the heights of Auerstadt. Thus at the very moment 
when Napoleon with above a hundred thousand men, was making his dispo- 
sitions for a general battle on the day following, and surmounting the diffi- 
culties of the approach to the enemy’s position on the heights in his vicinity, 
the Prussian general dislocated the imposing mass of his soldiers, and di- 
A'erging to the left with lAvo-thirds of his forces, engaged in a hazardous 
flank march of ten leagues in presence of his antagonists, leaving a compara- 
tively inconsiderable rear-guard to he crushed by more than double its force 
in its position in the rear. Such was the dearth of provisions which already 
prevailed in the allied camp from the capture of their magazines by the 
enemy, that no regular supply of bread was dealt out to the men after the 
long and fatiguing march; hut great numbers lay down, wearied and sup- 
perless, to sleep on the ground which was to cover their grave on the 
morrow (2). 

Kapoi6on-s Mcanwhilc NapoWon, never suspecting this division of the ene- 
wiy’s force, and supposing they Avere to follow' the principles of 

battle. iijg Great Frederick, w'hich were to combat in concentrated masses 
and on as confined a field of battle as possible, Avas endeavouring, AA'ilh his 
Avonted energy, to overcome the all hut insurmountable difficulties of the 
passage of the Landgrafenberg, by w'hich access -was to he afforded to his 
columns for the attack of the Prussian position. No sooner had the French 
light troops dislodged the enemy’s patroles from these important heights 
than the Emperor repaired to them in person, from Avhence he distinctly 
beheld the Prussian army still reposing at leisure on its formidable position 
on the opposite ridge. Not doubling that he would have to deal Avith their 
AA'hole army on the following day, he pressed Avilhout intermission the march 
of his columns ; and soon arranged the forces of Lannes, who first arrived 
AA'ilh his infantry above by the steep and rugged ascent to its summit, in 
such formidable masses around its declivities on the other side, that the 
enemy, who were now sensible of their error in abandonning so important 

(l) Dum. -xiv. 72, 78. Jom. ii. 284) 285. Bign.v. ( 2 ) Lucches. ii. 141. 144. Jom.ii, 284. 285.Bign. 

471, 478. Lucches. ii. Hi) 151,- v. 472. Dam. xvi. 79, 83. 
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a point, and ^vcTC maVing 

from the attempt This ’ nifnts of their troops 'MJTC dts- 

of the Prussian position French, and its elevation not 

tmctly visible, remained in the the their ob^ma- 

only gave them that adianlagc, hut . jg of the mountain, 

Zn the rapid concentration of troops ^ attack on tlir 

which would at once have revealed the j^^^ent was ven 

following day Mill the difllcullj of sur ((ftaUr impassable ^olhln?, 

and for artiUer> and waggons /“^jn and h.s foUowc^ 

however, could long withstand the the ascent were w*dcn^ 

lie stood on the spot till the most TU„cd and when the men 

hj blasting the solid rock, or working with ‘1»« 

were exhausted, revived their spirits by 5^rInounlmg the diflicuhi 

and exhibiting lus old expenence as ® 6 ^ example, and the 

of dragging the cannon up the pass J engaged m the ta V, 

Mgorous exertions of the successive muUitud^^ altogcihcrinsurinoim - 

thc difficulties which the Prussian gene d^ evening tl‘c 

able were rapidly overcome, midnight the whole corps of 
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llie attack. Meanwhile the Prussians, little suspecting the leuipcst which 
awaited them, were securely reposing in their position, and, anticipating a 
day of complete repose on the hith, had made no provision either for march- 
ing or hallle. This fatal security had hcen increased by the opinion gene- 
rally received at Ilohcnlohe’s head-quarters, that the hag of truce who had 
appeared at their advanced posts on the preceding day, and been forwarded 
with his despatches to the King, boro proposals of peace, and that nothing 
serious would be attempted till his answer Avas received. Their position was 
strong, and admirably chosen : secure from attack on cither flank, and ap- 
proachable in front only by narrow and steep defllcs, in Avhich, if the heads 
of the enemy’s columns Avcrc vigorously resisted and hindered from de- 
ploying, horse, foot, and cannon Avould be jammed up together, and the 
disaster of Ilohcnlinden might have been repaid Avith interest to the French 
army. But the departure of the King Avilh two-thirds of the army, and the 
total absence of any preparations for an attack on the part of those Avho re- 
mained;. deprived them of this advantage, and relieved Kapoleon from a risk 
in the outset of the campaign, greater perhaps than he underwent even dur- 
ing the perilous changes Avhicli signalized its later stages (1). 

the astonishment of tb.c Prussian outposts, when, 
Octob'’r. through the grey mist of the morning, they beheld the French 
battalions close upon them, and adA'ancing SAviftly in the finest order to the 
attack. They made a gallant resistance, and did their utmost to prevent the 
French from debouching from the defiles at the mouth of Avhich they Avere 
stationed ; but being altogether unprepared for the attack, and completely 
surprised, they Avere not long able to make good their post, and fell back, 
AA-ilh the loss of twenty pieces of cannon, to the main body of the army. 
The ground thus gained by Suchcl was of the utmost importance, for it 
enabled the heads of the French columns, after emerging from the defiles, to 
extend themselves to the right and left, and gain room for the successiA’c 
corps as they came up to deploy. Roused by the first discharge of fire-arms 
in front. Prince llohenlohe rode through the mist from bis headquarters in 
the rear at Cappellendorf tOAvards the front; but still confident that it aa'ouM 
only prove a skirmish, said to General Muffling, “ that his troops should re- 
main quiet in their camp till the fog had risen ; and that if circumstances 
demanded it, he would move forAvard the division of GraAvert, as he did not 
wish the Saxons to combat at all that day;” Soon, hoAvever, messengers 
arrived in breathless haste from' the outposts with urgent demands for assist- 
ance, and Grawert AA^as rapidly advanced towards Yierzehn-IIeiligen to sup- 
port Tauenzein, who there Avith difficulty kept his ground against the impe- 
tuous attacks of Suchet. MeanAvhile the Avhok; army of the Prussians, alarmed 
by the sharp and incessant fire of musketry in their front, stood to their arms, 
and reinforcements were sent to the points in advance which AA'ere menaced; 
but in spite of all their exertions the' enemy gained ground, the A'illages of 
Closwitz and Kospoda, at the foot of the cininence on Avbich the lines of 
Hohcnlohe Avere posted, AA'ere successkely carried; and all the Ioav grounds 
in front of bis position Avere filled AA'ith troops. Still the mist AA'a's so thick as 
to be almost impenetrable ; the contending bodies could not see each other 
till they Avere within a few yards’ distance ; and under coA'er of this veil, and 
in the midst of the confusion arising from aii unexpected attack, the move- 
ments of the assailants Avere completed, the defiles past, and the precious 
moments, Avhen the heads of his columns might have been driven back 


(t) luccties, ii. 154, 155. Saalf. iii. 305, 507. 
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into tlie gorges by a vigorous attack, as those of the Imperialists tscrc al 
llohenlmden, for oer lost (1), 

0«f«ni!y4 * ' ' . ■ I I r *• f . » • 

ransurtt . j . ■ ' • I . 

rnujijni. t-i .1. .... i» 


danger. On every side they 'l^crc beset by assailants, no longer strogelin- 
through steep and narrotv gorges, but deployed, with all their ca\*alrv and 
artillery, on the open expanse to ^^hlch they led Directly in their front, the 
whole corps of Lannes, having made itself master of the Milages at the foot 
of the Prussian position, was preparing to ascend the elope on which they 
stood : jmmediately to its right, Key, and beyond him Isoult, had already 
cleared the defiles, and were drawn up in line or column on the open 
ground; while Aogcreau on the left was pressing forw-ard to Him Ihcir flank; 
and the imperial guard, wiihSlural’s cavalry, were stationed lu reserve on 
the slopes of the Landgrafenherg Above mnet) thousand men had e«i* 
flanked on either side, and were preparing to crush forty thousand, in a 
strong position, indeed, but totally inatlcquaie to so desperate an encounter. 
Surprised, hut not panic-struck, the Prussians drew up their lines In ad- 
mirable order in the form of an obtuse triangle, with the apex In front, to 
avoid the danger of being turned on their flanks, and instructions were 
despatched to Iluchel, who -with the rescrv c, twenty thousand strong, w as aU 
short distance on their right, to hasten his march to the scene of action. Pc* 
fore ho could arrive, however, the battle bad commenced ; llio preparatory 
movements were made on cither side m the finest style, the French columns 
advancing, and the Prussian retiring to tliclr chosen ground w (th aft the pre* 
ei^ion of a field day But though they stood Ihclr ground bravely, and re- 
ceived the assailants wiih a close and well-directed fire, tho odds were too 
great fo giic any Iiopcs of success hey. Indeed, whose Impetuous fourare 
Jed him to begin the attack before bis columns were properly supported, arJ 
wJio had, by a charge of cuirassiers, carried a battery ol tlnrlccn pieces onin 
eminence which se^cTcly galled bis soldiers, was fora few' minutes In Im- 
minent danger : the Prussian cavalry brokc^thc J- ranch horse, and envcfapcil 
the Infantry in such numbers as would inevitably liavc proved fatal tolc«s 
■X experienced troops • but tlic brave Ifarshal instantly formed bis men la 
^ . j .1 — 1 the condm by 

senueveraf re- 
im his peril lu* 


y and decufre 

success Ney, extricated from his difliculiie*, witti on intrepid step ascendef 
the hill, an«l after a sharp conflict earned the Important village of licmbn* 
Ileibgen, In the centre of the Pruisfan position i in vain llolicnlohe fjrfnc>| 
the flower of his troops to regain ilic post* in vain llie*e brave mcnadvaoer'i 
in parade order and with unshrinking firmness, thraitsU a ataim nfmmittrf 
and grape; the troops of Lannes came np to Ids support, anil the frend* 
established themselves in such strength in the vllJagr as to render a!) srHc* 
nnenl attempts for Us recapture abortive Imlvohlcncd by ihlviuce^s. ^'■y 
next attacked the right of the Prtisvlan line towanJvIsvrrstaedt, whfrli Au^ 
reaii w iih the French left bad already carried i a devouring fire ran rions t e 
whole right wing, and the yrench were for some time .rrcvtiHj ^ I e J 

trrridrc;Htanccoflhciradvcr^rirtslmt heoildvwrrrtoogreat,*^^^^^^ 

of all their cITorts, the allies were fompelW loglveground In lhatqatri" 
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But on the left of Vicrzohn-IUhligcn, the Priis?inns had ohtnined some ad- 
vantage: tlicirnnmerous and magnificent cavalry had made several success- 
ful charges on the French infantry •when advancing on the open ground be- 
yond its enclosures; several cannon had been taken, and llohenlohe for a 
' short time flattered himself with the hojie of obtaining decisive success (I). 

"cec in this slate when the. approach of Iluchel -with his 
corps, 50,000 strong, to the field of bnttlcfrom the right, confirmed 
the Prussian ('.eneral in these llattci-ing anticipations; and he despatched a 
pressing request to him to direct the bulk of his forces to the village of Yier- 
zchn-llciligen, already the theatre of such desperate strife (2). Thither, ac- 
cordingly, the brave Prussian directed his steps; but before he could arrive 
at the decisive point, matters had essentially changed for the worse, and be 
came up only in time to share and augment the general ruin. The lapse of 
time had now enabled the French to bring their immense superiority offeree 
to bear upon the enemy at all points : ,Soull,by a heavy and well-directed 
fire, had driven the cavalry from the field on their left, while Lnnnes and 
Augcrcau, pressing them at once in front and Hank on their right, had forced 
back their infantry above balf-a-mile. Ftnergingfrorn the villages n-hich had 
lieen the theatre of such obstinate conflict, the French forces advanced with 
loud shouts and in irresistible strength towards the Prussians, who, weakened 
and dispirited, and in some places almost mown down by the terrible fire of 
their adversaries, were now yielding on all sides, thougli hitherto their re- 
treat was conducted in the mo';t orderly manner. IS'apoleon saw that the de- 
cisive moment had arrived, and from his station on the heights in the rear, 
5cnt orders to .Mural with the whole cavalry to advance and complete the 
victory. Tliis terrible mass was irresistible. Twelve thousand hor.'^c, fresh, 
unwearied, in the finest array, animated by the shouts of triumph which they 
beard on all sides, bore down with loud cheers on the retiring linos of the 
Prussians. In an instant the change was visible; in vain their cavalry, so 
hrillianl and elTcctivc in the early jiart of the day, strove to make head 
against the assailants, and cover the retreat of iheinfnntry and cannon : their 
horses, wearied by eight hours of fighting or fatigue, were unable to with- 
stand the fresh squadrons and ponderous cuirassiers of Murat, and by their 
overthrow contributed to the disorder of the foot soldiers. After a gallant 
resistance, the lines were broken : horse, foot, and camion pressed tumultu- 
ously together to the rear, closely followed by the bloody sabres of JIural; 
in the general confusion all order was lost : ihe infantry and cavalry were 
blended together, the guns and caissons abandoned to the victors (5). 

Arnr,-.] of In tlic midst of tliis appalling scene, the columns of Ruchel, still 
battle array, emerged through the cloud of fugitives to stem the 

wLcinied. torrent (A). It was a movement extremely similar to the arrival of 
Desaix on the field of Marengo : hut he had to meet Napoleon, not Mclas. 
The fresh troops, though advancing in good order, and with an undaunted 

(1) Diiui. XVI. 07, 115* Jom. ii. 28G, 287. Bign, (4) The rnpiil cliungo Tor llic worse iii ibo pros- 

V. 475, 470. Sanlf. iii. 30G. I.uccBrs ii. I5G. peels of ll,f PrussiniH since liu first approncliod the 

(2) At this crisis, llohenlohe wrote to Uuchi*I — • held, nuiy he discerned in the altered (one of the 

** It is highly gratifying to jnr to Jicnr at tliis nio next Jeltrr Jespalchcd to him by Prince ITohenlolie. 
inent that your Kxtcllcncy has arrived to my sup- “ hose not a moment in ad v.tiicing w ith ) our as j et^ 
port. Send all the force ^ou can to tlie village of 'unbroken troops. Arrange jour columns so that 
Vier/ebn-Heibgcn, the chief point of attack, You through their openings there nay pass the broben 
area brave man and sincere fnend. Alibis moment linnds of the liattle : be ready to receive the charges 
xvc beat the enemy at all points j my cavalry has of the cn(,iny*i> cavalry, which in the most fuiious 
captmed some of his cannon/’ — Dum. xvi. 1 14. manner rides on, presses an<! sabics the fugitives, 

(3) Dum. xvi 97, 120. Bign. v. 476. Jom, ii. and has driven into one confused mass the infantry, 
287. Saalf, iii. 307, 308. Camp, dc Saxe, i, 2C2, cavalrj', and artillery. '’—L uccucsjjtj, ji. J57. 

263. 
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into tlm gorges by a rigorous attack, as tho^e of tho Imperialisis ncrc it 
Ilobcnbndcn. for ever lost (1), 

nefemfM ti • ■ ■ ; ' ' , : • • •■•x* 

«sf «h« • * ' ■ * 

pmsMiM, • 

danger, ■ ‘ ‘ 

tlirowgh steep and narrow gor{ji.o, . . , ^ , 

artillery, on the open expanse to which (hey led! Directly in their front, the 
■ft hole corps of Lannes, having made itself master of the Milages at the foot 
of the Prussian position, was preparing to ascend tlie elope on which they 
stood : immediately to its right, Pfey, and beyond him Soult, had already 
cleared the defiles, and were drami up in line or column on the open 
ground; while Augcroau on the left was pressing forv>*ard to turn their flanl; 
and the imperial guard, with Blural’s cavalry, were stationed in reserve on 
the slopes of ilio Landgrafenberg. Above ninety thou'*and men had out- 
flanked on either side, and were preparing to crush forty thousand, in a 
strong position, indeed, but totally inadctiuatc to so desperate an encounter. 
Surprised, but not panic-struck, the Prussians drew up Ihcir lines In ad- 
mirable order in the form of an obtuse triangle, with tho apex in front, to 
avoid the danger of being turned on tbeir flanhs, and instructions were 
despatched to nHclicl,who w'lth I he reserve, twenty thousand strong, was at a 
fp fiastcn lus march to the scene of action, Rc- 



ei^ton oi a iiom duj. b : ■ ' r : !i • 

ceivcd the assailants with a close and w'dl-direcfod tire, tiujuujs v.^,.. : » 
great to give any hopes of success. Ncy, indeed, whose impeiuous courace 
i-v the attack before bis columns were properly supported, ard 
_ • — ♦..fii.irtccu pieces on an 

I vv minutes In In- 

rte, and enreJo}*^! 

Hie infantry in such n..:. proved fital to I<hi 

' . •> - vtirslial instantly fuimid 


I 


■ lohentotic i'ji> ^ 

the flower of his iroopMO rt,.H , ■ vc incna.hafif^j 

in parade order and with unslirinUnghrmticss, through a storm of 
pnd crape; the troops of Lannescamc up to his support, and the Irenrn 
, • » -> jn iiic villa ;;c ns to render all 

t •'** 


, ih* 

rcauwiththcfrcncii icu..« . ,, j 

whole richt wing, and the Prcnch were for some Hmc arrii«i«< ’ 

frcnld rcdslanrcof their ad ver^tiM; but the odds wcrctoofrrcat. an 


(Ij teeetrt. •* t»f »» “ 5!*- 


It. a’. 
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Rat on Chc Irft of Viorrohn-lloilipon, iltc Frux'^.'in'; lind olilninod some ad- 
vantaiio: tlicir nnmcrou«; and magnincent cavalry had made several success- 
ful charges on ihc rrcnch infantry ^vllen advancing on the open ground he- 
yond its enclosures: several cannon had been taUen, and llohenlohc for a 
short time flattered himself with the hope of olttaining decisive success (1). 
ii'j' Matters were in this state when the approach of Unchel with his 
corps, ^O.onn strong, to the field of hnttlcfrom the right, confirmed 
the Prussian llencral in the>e nattering anticipations; and he despatched a 
pressing request to him to direct the hulk of his forces to the village of Yicr- 
zchn-lleiligcn. already the theatre of such desperate strife (2). Tliither, ac- 
cordingly, the brave Prussian direrted hi< steps; Imt before he could arrive 
at the decisi\c point, matters had essentially changed for the worse, and he 
came up only in time to share and augment the general ruin. The lapse of 
time had now enabled the Fretich to bring their immense snjieriority offeree 
to hear upon the eneinv at nil points : Sonit, by a heavy and well-directed 
fire, had driven the. ca\alry from the (icld on tlieir left, while Lannes and 
.\ugorean, pre^'^ing them at oneein front and Hank on their right, had forced 
back their infantry above bnlf-a-mile. r.merging from the villages which had 
been the theatre of such obstinate conflict, the French forces advanced with 
loud shouts and in irrc-istible stt ength towanK the Prussians, who, weakened 
and dispirited, and in some places almost mown down by the terrible fire of 
their adversaries, \\cre now yielding on all sides, ihongli hitherto their re- 
treat was conducted in the most orderly tnanner. Napoleon saw that the de- 
cisive moment had arrived, and from Ins station on the heights in the rear, 
sent orders to Murat with the whole cavalry to advance and complete the 
victory. This terrible mass was irresistible. Twelve thousand horse, fresh, 
unwearied, in the finest array, animated by the shouts of triumph which they 
heard on all sides, bore down with loud cheers on the retiring lines of the 
Prussians. In on instant the change was visible; in vain their cavalry, so 
brilliant and cfTectivc in the early part of the day, strove to make head 
against the assailants, and cover the retreat of the infantry and cannon : their 
horses, wearied by eight hours of lighting or fatigue, were unable to with- 
stand the fresh squadrons and pomlcrons cuirassiers of Murat, and by their 
overthrow contributed to the. disorder of the foot soldiers. After a gallant 
rc.sislancc, the lines were broken : horse, foot, and cannon pressed inmullu- 
ously together to the rear, closely followed by the bloody sabres of Mural; 
in the general confusion all order was lost :'lhc infantry and cavalry were 
blended together, the guns and caissons abandoned to the victors (5). 

Arrival of In Ihc inidsl of ihis tippalling scene, the columns of Iliiclicl, slill 
frho'isovrr- halllc omiy, emerged tlirough the cloud of fugitives to stem the 
whelmed, torrent (^). It was a movcmcnl cMremcly similar to the arrival of 
Desaix on the field of Marengo : hut he had to meet Napoleon, not Mclas, 
Ihc fresh troops, though advancing in good order, and with an undaunted 


(l) T)um. x\i. 97, 115. Join. ii. 280, 287. Bigri, 
V. 475,470.^ Sa.tlr. iii. 30C» I.iitthrs ii* 15G. 

^2) At this ciibis, llohcnlolie vroto !o Unchfl— 
** It is highly gralifjiug to me lo hc.nr .tI tin’s mo 
ment that jour Kxcellrncj' lias arrivctl to my sup- 
port. Send all the force j on tail lo the village ol 
A lerzeliji-Ileiligen, Ihc chid point of artack, Von 
are a brave man and sincere friend. At this moment 
'wc heal ibc enemy at all points ; my cavalry has 
captured some of his 'cannon xv i. u4. 

c !r' ^20. Uign.v. 470. Jom. ii, 
287. Saalf. ui. 307, 308. Cftmp. dc Saxe, i. 202, 


M) The rapid rhango for the worse ni tli* 
petls of the JVii‘siin3 sinu* he ftrsl appr*'- 
iicld, maj lie til seemed in thealicied t 
Tic\t letter de^p^tched to him by riiiice 
** Lose not a moniciil in advancing w ith j 
unbroken Irooiis. Arrange jour coin 
thiongb their openings there may pa'S 
iinnds of the liattle ; be ready to receive 
of t|ie entinyV cavalrj', which in the 
manner rides on, presses anti sabres the 
and lias driven into one confused moss ’• 
cavalrj't *'tnd artillcrj'/’r-Luccucsisj, ii. 
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SrJ speedily assailed on all sides : an epliemeral advantasc 

^Jiejrjavalry ^vas speedily, in the disorder of success, tamed into 


. ■ . . ' ’ . . “■.■ ■■ ■ ■ '*** 

Ruchclhimself, while bravely animating his men, v as wounded in thekea^t 
by a musket hall, and carried off the held. Aftera terrible combat of on hour’s 
duration, this powerful resort c, which in any other circumstances wouH 
have changed the fortune of the day, was broken, dispersed, and almost to- 
tally annihilated. It was no longer a battle, but a massacre. In frightful di- 
order the whole army rn shed like an impetuous torrent from the field; but 
bcarij the whole Tight wing was cut offb^ therapiditj of SoiiltV advanre, 
and made prisoners- Almost all the ariillerj'of thcailie» s\as taken, and tlif 
victors entered AYeimar pell mcU with the fugitives, at the distance of sit 
leagues from the field of bailie. Behind that tossn, on the road to Auer- 
stadt, JJohenlohc, nl six o’clock, collected Inenij Sfjuadron^, r>}io«e firn 
countenance till nightfall gas c some respite to the wearied foot soldiers, who 
wcrc'nosv dispersed through the fields in csery direction*, whilcAapotAm, 
according to his usual custom, rode o^ cr the bloody theatre of death, di<tri» 
hubng prizes to those who liad most distinguished Ihemschcs, and gnirg 


■ ■ ■ ■ •■ ■ ■ fifo- 

. : i ■ ■■ ■ • teff 

- - ■ ■ . I : ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ • pfi- 

•roiy Icau of AiTiisTmT- Jjiiic cxpcciiiig aiij eng i"i mint uu iiiiT niof- 
trow, this fine army, commanded by the Duke of Drun^wick in pcr<on, hal 
bhouacked inclose array around the tillage of that name ; the Queen wn 


bya concideralnomite, ine bti>iL.ijiJn,ivu u.ji.., .j. ■■ ' 'f®* 

• * ■ * '■ * •• -n battle nrraj licfore 

. . : ■ ■ ■ thousands stron?, wink’ 

: ; ■ , ■ s rely continued its msffh 

1 lomards the Elbe. Tlicsc orders were obeyed, but ^hmetian’s djsbie^i 
contenting themselves with occupying the licights In the ncisbbanrhw>I. 
neglected to send forward dclaclmicnis to seize (he defile of Kecs-fcn; 
oei n omission which was speedily taken ftd(aniagc of by fhso«st«n<l‘^ 
morning of the \ lili, wlio falling back to Naumberg arconlnig to hn threv* 
tions, early seized upon the iniporiaiit pass. At six on tint niorninr, 
Trench marshal had received an order from AapoV-on, diled ihrreoV'jf*- 
(f. ri.from his bUotiac on the Enndgrafenticrg, in which he annonnfw k* 
Sr*— ‘‘ ay. ia Aiiiri in n few hours tlie I*ni«sian army, which heintrsmM^ 

i . . • . . . ■ * * ' , 


1 * . **, .5 1 All t>P ton k a part »n I lie at unjj- jbe diSi-kl s' 

* *1 ■■ ■. ' !‘w}th sod, sou nuf jramt'je* 

. iH* already In the portion 

to hint at Pnrnlierg.” Da^oust iu^i-uuiy 

nadolle, who at that moment was in communlratlon with l.i» 

ncrghhonrIiootlofKatduberg,and shewed him tbisorder, proi«dr»A(.i4 . 
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should march togelhcr to Apoldn: hut lluni ofhccr, relying on the amhiguous 
cxprc 5 ?iou in the despatch, wliich in(Ii{‘a(ci.l (hat (he Kinporor “hoped he 
^vouldhe in the position assigned to him at nornherg,” did not conceive him- 
self entitled to deviate from !iis previous instructions, and set out witii his 
Avholc corps in the direction of that town (1). 

cf Left then to his own resources, Marshal DavousI, notwithstanding, 
Aufrv:.i.a. himself to march in the direction which Napoleon had assigned, 
llis forces were considerable, amounting to twenty-six thousand infantry and 
four thousand horse; a body perfectly adequate to its destined task of falling 
on the rear of the allied army, when defeated in front by Napoleon, hut little 
calculated to withstand the shock of fifty thousand infantry and ten thou- 
sand cavalry, whom the King was leading in person to the, encounter. The 
Prussians, on their side, were as little prepared for an action, and deeming 
their fiauic march sunicicnily secured by Sclimcltan’s division on flic heights 
of Koessen, were in ojicn column and straggling, advancing on their march 
towards the Kibe, when suddenly, at eight o’clock, on the plateau, they were 
met by the vanguard of Davousi, which had emerged from the long and steep 
ascent so well known to travellers who visit that memorable field, and were 
already in battle array on either side of its summit. The thick mist which 
here, as at .lena, concealed the movements of the opposing armies, prevented 
the troops seeing each other till they were only a few yards distant ; and both 
parties deeming their adversaries only an inconsiderable detachment, fell 
back to collect forces to clear their advance — the Prussians, to drive the ene- 
my back again down the defile, and secure the fiank of the army from insult ; 
the French, to clear their front, and iiursue their rout by the cross road they 
were on to .Apolda. Speedily reinforced, both sides returned to the charge.' 
Davoust supported the advanced guard by the whole division of Gudin, with 
instruction sto maintain themselves to the last extremity on the level space at 
the upper end of the defile, in order to gain time for the remainder of the 
corps to dcbouche; while the King of Prussia, impatient at the check given to 
tlic march of his army, ordered Blucher, with 2o00 hussars, to ride over the 
Sonnenberg and clear the plateau of the enemy. Little anticipating the for- 
midable resistance which awaited them, the Prussian cavalry xvere thrown 
into disorder by the close and steady lire of the French infantry, which spee- 
dily formed themselves into squares. Their cavalry were, indeed, over- 
thrown by the overwhelming mass of the Prussian horse (2j; but all the 
clTorts of that gallant body, even when guided by the impetuosity of Blucher, 
Avcrc shattered against the compact mass of Gudin’s infantry, and the terrible 
discharges of grape which issued from liis artillery. 

Surprised at the obstinacy of the resistance, the King, adopting 
which cn- 6ie opinion of .Marshal Jloellcndorf, who insisted that it was only a 
sued. detached column which occasioned the delay, and disregarding the 
advice of-tlie Duke of Brunswick, who strongly counselled a general hall, and 
tlie formation of the army in.ordcf of battle till the mist cleared away and the 
enemy’s force could be ascertained; continued the attack by means merely of 
successive divisions as they came up to the ground. The divisions of War- 
tcnslebcn and the Prince of Orange were ordered to pass the defile of Auer- 
stadt, where the road runs through a winding hollow skirted with copsewood 
or rough slopes, and advance to the support of the discomfited cavalry. The 
former, who first emerged from the defile, was directed to assail the flank ql^ 
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munlenap-» w.iMed tho Irokcn infamry lo raUy al a dUtanreta thcfei 
01 oattie, ' . • ' .* • j 

DJMStroui ■ ■ . . . , . . , , 

nlrfit Ol J- , j a . ■ ■ t 

■ dmiajih 

f* «peatc(i charges^ Inch he made at the head of his troomfhi. 
Fictds^r two horses killoij uiider him, dirociionsfor tlicamiTl 
retreat in the direction of Weimar, intending to fall back on thi 
corps of Prince llohenlohe, of whose disaster lie nas still ignorant. Rat * 
the troops were in extreme dejeclion, and with little order folloning ihecreai 
road which leads lo that place, ihcj were suddenly startled in the indi^lil 
bv the Sight of an extensive Ime of bivouac fires on the heights of ApoWa. 

■ ■ ■ '''''■ns ofBernadolle, wlio, adhering to bh 

passing that town, lain, lu .Lw * ■ ' i-- i 

bad taken place, was preparing to-falt on the rear d me ii ; wi 
the follow ing day. Ilis too strict adherence to the letter of the orders bc'hal 
' . ' - - piTT, nf the glory of sharing in either battle, endanrerrJ 

■ • ' ' 1 

■ ■ ' ■ . on ofafroti corps 


hour, conipenk-.^ i . : ■ j ■ . . . ■ 

great road f2j. About the same time, oostum ^ ' 

through the ranks of a disaster experienced on the saincdaj at /eiia;4nl 
, .1 „ -innparancc of ftJgitivft>from llohenlohe and RuclielV corps, flur-? 

* ' ‘ ' (hr troops retiring niih ihc htr? 


■ , .. ' ; • j". , /utu, hpr* 

i ■ . . . . ■ i disorder across the fieJJ*, 

without either direction, ■: . ,nt. The King lutn«cUrar- 

rowly escaped being made prisoner during the liimult and horrors ct v f 
night; and it was not till five in the morning that, by a long ciixadt k 
; where lie received llic ofiicial news of the meuart”’'! 

" • ■**4 ' • rtiTcring an accommodation, »» 

; ■ ' . * "fore tliat great victory (3). 
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i.o«M Such >Ycrc Ihc aslonishiug bnlllcs of Jena and Ancrsladl, which, 
In in a single day, prostrated the strength of the Prussian monarchy; 
nciuMu. hours ^Yhich all the might of Austria, Russia, 

and France, in the Soycu Years’ War, had been unable to effect. The sub- 
sequent disasters of the campaign ^Ycre but the completion of this great ca- 
lamity — the decisiYC strokes were glYcn on the banks of the Saale. The loss 
of the Prussians was prodigious ; in the two fields thorc fell nearly twenty 
thousand killed and wounded, besides nearly ns many prisoners; and two 
hundred j>ioccs of cannon, with Iwenty-fiYC standards, were taken. Ten 
thousand of the killed and wounded fell at Auerstadt — an honourable proof, 
that if infatuation led them into held, Yalonr inspired them when there. Nor 
AYas that victory bloodless to the conquerors : their total loss was fourteen 
thousand men; of whom soYcn thousand fiYc hundred belonged toDaYoust’s 
corps — a striking indication of the dauntless intrei)idily with which they had 
fdught. (•]) Napoleon, with his usual disregard of truth, called his whole 
loss in both battles {000, little more than a fourth part of its real amount, 
unpnr.n- Gi'cat OS wci'c tliosc results, howcYcr, they SYcre but a part of the 
tcra cr'ti.c effects which ultimately flowed from these memorable battles. The 
retreat, disastcrs consequent on the retreat of the Prussians exceeded any 
thing hitherto recorded in modern history, equalled only by the still greater 
calamities which followed the flight from Waterloo. Nothing had been pro- 
vided for such a contingency; no rallying point assigned; no lino of march 
prescribed; no magazines collected. The extraordinary circumstance of four 
generals of the army — the Duke of Brunswick, Marshal Mocllcndorf, General 
Schmettau, and General Ruchel — being killed or mortally wounded, left the 
confused mass of fugitires without a head : the unparalleled calamity of the 
surriYors from two different defeats, experienced on the same day, crossing 
each other, and becoming intermingled during the horrors of a nocturnal 
retreat, rendered it impossible for them to know whose orders were to be 
obeyed. Thus, when morning damicd on the scene of ruin, the soldiers 
from the three armies of Ruchel, Ilohenlohc, and the Duke of Brunswick, 
collected as chance threw them together, in disorderly groups, and inspired 
only with a common panic, fled in difTerent directions, as accident or intel- 
ligence guided their steps. Vast numbers of stragglers Avandcred at large 
through the Gelds, or hurried, Avith so little knowledge of the country, from 
the scene of danger, that instead of aroiding, they fell headlong into the jaAVS 


incliuliijj; tl»e wlmlc cavnlry of Jlurat, h iiotliinr; in 
conjji.irison, I\cvcrthclc*is he represents Ihc action 
, O'* all fougltt ill one fiMJ ; spc.*us of the ciicm}', 

eighty thousand strong, as Iniing commanded^ by 
the lung and the lluko nf Briinsw ick in person, and 
after dilating fiillj* on his own aclI^c^elnenls, dis» 
misses the wonderful exploits of Davousl in the foU 
low ing words. On our right, tlic coqK of Marshal 
pavoust performed prodigies. Not only did lie Keep 
in check, hut maintained a running fight for three 
leagues, witb the bulk of ibc cnemy^s troops, wbo 
were seeking to debouebe on the side of Kocsson. 
That Marshal has displayed alike the distinguished 
bravery and firmness of character which arc the first 
qualities of a warrior, lie wms seconded by Generals 
Gudin, Friant, Mora nd, Daiiltannc, chief of the staff, 
and by the rare intrepidity of bis brave corps.** 
AVIio could imagine that it was the glorious baltlc 
of Aucrslndt which was hero narrated? The injus- 
tice to Davousl is so manifest, that it is adiniUed 
c\cn b}' the eulogists of Napoleon. — See llicjc. v, 
■487i 488; and I^oiuih DuHcthii 180G, in Camp dc la 
^axc, 1, 2G5. . 


(l) Duin.xvi 177. Camp dc Sate, i. 2G5. Dmn. 
xvi. 180, 

l)a\onsl*s loss at Auerstadt was 270 officers and 
7200 privates, killed and wounded. Of tlicac l3i of- 
ficiTs and 3500 privates belonged to Gudin’s divi- 
sion of 7000 men : in other words, more than a li.df 
of that band of heroes bad fallen. This was ilie 
bravest action fought by the French troops during 
tlie whole contest ; but the valour both of the corps 
and the division was inferior to tb.it displayed by 
the Knglisli in more than one nclion of the I'cnin- 
sular war, if the number of killed and wounded, a 
fair lest with armies both of wliich btivc been vic- 
torious, is taken as the criterion. At falavcm, out 
of 19,500 English soldiers, 5000 were killed and 
wounded ; neaily the same proportion as fell of iho 
victors at Auerstadt ? but at Albucra, out of 7000 
English troops, only 1500 were unwounded at the 
close of the fight; ami 9999 redcoats fell at Water- 
loo, out of a force of native English not exceeding 
36,000 men.— See DuIuas, xvi. 177 ; Napiea^s jPeam- 
stilar iTaty iii. 451; and WnLuzfCTbv's Official 
Account of the DaUlc of tTalcrloot Ann. Ilcg. 1815 , 
App* io Cliion^ 
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Mo,sur« of Napoleon slione prominent, it was in the vigour and ability with 
he followe beaten enemy.' The present'was notan 
, victory. opportunity to he lost of displaying this essential quality of a great 
general. 'Without an instant’s delay, therefore, he'prei)ared to' pursue the 
extraorclinary advantages he had gained. From all parts of Germany ‘his 
forces had'heen assembled to one point, in order to strike' the decisive blow' 
That done, the next object was to disperse them like a fan over the conquereci 
territory, to carry every Avhere the impression of their victory, and the ter- 
rors of their arms. On the night after tlie battle, Napoleon, instead of retir- 
ing to rest, sat up dictating orders to all the corps of his army foi- the direc- 
tions they Avei-e to folloAV in pursuing' the enemy. Oh the extreme right 
Bernadette, whose numerous corps was still untouched, received orders ti 
advance from Apolda to Neustadt, to cut off the line of retreat from Weirna; 
to Naumberg,,and so shut out the army from the great road to Magdebourg 
Davoust Avas to return to N^mberg to bold, that important post, and keej 
. himself in readiness, to debouch 'on the Elbe before the enemy could arrivf 
there; Soiilt was to move on Buttelstadt, the point in rear of the fields 0 
battle, Avhere the greatest number of fugitives had assembled; Mural an( 
Ney were to march direct upon Erfurth (f), and reduce that important place 
while Lannes and Augfereau Avere directed to take a position in advance 0 
■\Veimar; a;nd the imperial guard ‘and Napoleon’s headquarters were trans 
ferred to that loAvn. ‘ . 

’ souit defeats Soult was the first Avhp cameup .AYithtlie.enemy. At Greussen hi 
; Knikreutii. caA'alry reached the retiring squadrons of Kalkreuth’s division 

• which alone preserved any semblance of an 'army. That general proposed i 
suspension of arms, in' order to gain time, declaring that he knew an arniis 
tice.had been concluded, and for tlie'purpdse. of arranging its conditions re 
paired to' the advanced posts in order to .a conference with the French 'Ge 
neral. The terms'" as might be expected, could not be agreed on. The state 
ment was made in perfect good faith, under the impression founded on tin 
‘letter from Napoleon offering an accommodation, Avritten the day before, bu 
, not receh'ed till the night after the battle; . and it'gaA^ethe Prussian com 

octoii<-r i5. m an dbr leisure to cause a considerable part of bis forces to defili 
in safety to the rear. Enraged at finding himself thus OA^erreached, Soult 
the moment the conferences’ were broken off, attacked ihePrussian rear-guar< 
posted in fr'onlnf Greussen; Avhich, after a short resistance, A\'as cut to pieces 

• and’the Auctors entered that town' pell-mell with the A^quished, Followinj 
■ up his' success, the French Marshal, early the following morning, r'esumef 
.October j 6. the pursuit,,and again came up with the ememy at NordhaUsen 
■AAdiere’ they AA'ere again, defeated with the loss of twenty pieces of cannon 
and oOOO'men. Unable, from Avant of provisions, to keep his men together 

. and haAung no other means of escape to any part of his forces, the.Prussiai 
'general divided his troops into two bodies, Avith instructions to folloAv diffe- 
sent routes to Magdebourg. An almost total dispersion immediately followec 
this order. The stragglers came into that fortress by companies,'squadrons 
and groups of single, men in hardly- any array; and thus Avas the disorganiza- 
October ji. tionnf the only divisions of the army AA'hicli still preserved theii 
ranks rendered complete within three day's after the battle. Collecting pri- 
■ soners at OAmry step,, Soult continued rapidly lb advance, and on tlieSisthi! 
A'anguard reached the’ Elbe; and planted their victorious standards arounc 
the walls of Magdebourg ( 2 ). ' ; . 

(l)' See tbe orders ia Duin. xvi. 132, 133. '■ (2) Bum. xvi. 191, 200. Join. ii. 299. Kon'. ii. 

465,460. Lucches. ii, 161e • 
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of the enemy It is jn the extraordinary confu<ion arising from this (h<a<troQs 
retreat, and the terror which «cizcd Uie minds of holh officers and men at 
finding themsches thus huddled together with soldiers to whom thcr were 
perfect strangers, that the true cause of the unparalleled di«a<;iers which 
followed the battle of Jena is to he found (1) 

c.p ore of The effect of the general consternation which prevailed speedily 
appeared in the fate which hcfcl the fragments of the mighty army 
i»m Oct ,» Six thousand fugitives, almost witliout loaders, had tihcn refuge 
the day after the battle in Erfurtli, whose cmhaiticd walls and almost in 
accessible citadels promised the means of at least a temporary defence It 
contained also the grand park and rcscnc artillery stores of the army, with 
the greatest part of its camp equipage Tint her aho the Prince of Orange, 
Marshal Mocllcndorf, and a ^cai number of the wounded of di<iinrijoi), l>c- 
sides seven thousand private soldiers, in the samcmulihtcd snte, had been 
conveyed Such, howcv cr, was the terror of the gov emor at finding himvcU 
thus suddenly overwhelmed by a mass of wounded and stragglers, incapable 
of aiding in the defence, hut who would ■speedily consume its slender stock 
of provisions, that he thought the best thing lie could do wvs to negotiate a 
capitulation, on condition that the officers should retire on their parole into 
Prussia, and the private men remain prisoners of war On these terms the 

!. ' I 1 > . ^ . r. 

llohcnlohc, who had rctirctl, covering tlic retreat of the fugitives beyond 
A\cimar witli a considerable body of cavalry, iii good order, at nightfall on 
the f4lh found himself so completely overwhelmed by the crowd of strag 
glcrswho attached themselves during tlie night to Ids squadrons^ that by 

' * - • ’ • - f ji,^ 

at 

■ . 

u* 

■. all 

• ^ ee 

llolicnloho, with the exception of the two divisions under the 

» ‘js t— I orders of halkrculh, the rocnc at the latter liatilc, which It v as 
thought would still he in some sort of order, but in the general conhw^P 
lids corps liad di persed like the rest, and there remained only cf;ht lutU* 
lions around his stindird Magdeliourg was assigned ns the rallying point tn 

thope'i 

t ■iri)'*r*v 

vfdfcc- 

. , affor I 

ingly the King rt paired, atlru led only by a ft w horsemt ii, to make prrpara^* 
tions for the reception of the army , and there he was quitted 1 y the t fit * 
ctiTov, Izird Morj»elh (’), ''ho, seeing no dunce of dqbmatfc couertc* 
being ottendeti tomnldjt Uie general ronftiston, tetumeil lol/m lantorcv 
an account to his Iwwihlercd Cal mci of the ertraordmary events which 
had wiinetsed in the mit<ei of Ids ndwion 
but if there was anv one thing more ilun anotlier in wl Ich the genfat c’ 

iTi,ir luS t i*-*! ri)i>^*»i 111 trLt{. tit » « 

3»1 I1.r< l«.a«t , , 

(l)l>«n.fttl SSO *91 Jw ILIjS, 
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Leipsic : strange coincidence, that the Frendi army slionld for llie first time 
enter that city on the very day on which, seven-years afterwards, they were 
there to experience so terrible an overthrow (1)! Napoleon gave testimony 
of the rigorous Avarfare Avhich ho was about to commence on English coin- 
merce, by there issuing an edict of extraordinary severity against Biitish 
merchandise (2). Rapidly following up his success, Davousl, two days afler- 
Avards, reached Wittenberg, at the very time that the retiring Prussians Avcrc 
preparing to blowup its gi’cat bridge OA'cr the Elbe; the french grenadiers 
rhshedso rapidly oA'er the arches that the enemy had not time to set tiic to 
'October ig. ihc train, and tlius that important passage, Avas secured. On the 
same day Lannes made himself master of the passage at Dessau. Thither Na- 
ociober,3. polcoii folloAvcd Avitli liis guards three days aflcrAvards; and regard- 
ing the capture of Berlin as certain and a secondary object, he already began 
to give directions for the march of his troops from the Elbe to the Oder. Da- 
Aoust’s corps Avas pushed on toAvards that capital, Napoleon having permitled, 
as a rcAvard for his Iranscendant heroism at Auerstadl, that his corps should 
be the first to enter the capital of the fallen monarch (o). 

Investment Such AA'us tlic Topidity of tlic Frcncli ad voncc, that they arrived 
' around ^lagdebourg before a large portion of the broken I’russiaus 
”ia>£nod taken refuge Avilbin its Avails. Napoleon saAV olcaidy the im- 
br'acimn- portance of accumulating as large a nundicr as possible of the 
iciic.oct .22 situation Avhere he foresaAV they Avould, ere long, be- 

come his prisoners, and therefore he gave orders to leave the entrance to the 
place open, and dispersed his cavalry in all directions to drive the stragglers 
into that devoted for lre.ss (4). Murat’s horsemen inundated the plain; and 
the garrison of the town, ill provided AA'ith subsistence, already began to feel 
the pangs of hunger from the multitude of useless soldiers who were driven 
to its shelter. Summoned to surrender by Marshal Soult, the Governor re- 
plied, that he hoped to gain the esteem of the besiegers by an honourable 
. defence; but the confusion of the garrison, and the evident discouragement 
of the multitudes of insulated men Avho thronged around the gales, rendered 
it more than probable that his means of defence could not be prolonged for 
a A'cry long period. Ilobenlohe, despairing of preventing the investment of 
the place with so disorganized a wreck as Avas collected Avilhin its Avails', and 
aware that the want of provisions Avould in the end compel its surrender, re- 
sohnd to depart Avith all the forces which still maintained the appearance of 


(1) On Oct. 18, 1813. 

(2) “ Your .cily/’ said Napoleon, is known 

lliroughout Euroj)e as tkc principal depot of 
English mrrcliandise. and on that act ount the enemy 
most dangerous to Era nee. Tlic^mperor and King 
commands, 1 . In the four-and-twenty hours imme* 
diatclj following this nolifiealion, cveiy hanker 
merchant, or manufacturer having in liis possession 
any funds the produce of English manufactures t hi- 
ther they belong to a llritish subject or the foreign 
consignee^ shall declare 'their amount in a register 
appointed for that special purpose. 2» As soon as 
lhc«e returns aie authentically received, domiciliary 
visits shall be made to all, whether they ha\c 
declared or not, to compare the registers with the 
slock in hand to ascertain its exactness, and puuisb 
liy military execution any attempt at fraud or con- 
cealment ” Vi'cll may the honest Gcneial Malhicu 
ihunas exclaim, “ V,hat a deplorable abuse ol 
\ ictory \ - ks , xvi, 225 ' 

Jom. ii. 302. Dum. xyI. 223 

227. Lucches.ik io2. 

Bcrnadollc was unavoidably del.nined a da’< 
longer than he was ordered in marching to X\v 


Elbe, and in consequence did not cross that river 
till the 23d and 24th, instead of ibc 21st and 2'>d, 
before w’hich time the coqis of llic Duke of ^Vir- 
temberg had defiled through iMagdcbourg, and was 
ill full march for the Oder. This csc.qie of a consider- 
able part of the best organized corps of the Ihus- 
sians cxciledYo the highest degree the indignation 
of Napoldon, who tooh occasion bittcrlj to repioach 
him with this delay, as well as his conduct iij not 
marching with Djvoust to Auerstadt Already were 
to he seen the germs of that mutual discontent 
XV Inch seven ycais aftenvards, on those very plains, 
brought Bcinadotl^ in arms against the French Em- 
peror on the field of Leipsic. — BIG^or^, x’J. 9 ; ^Do- 
?iA.s, xvi. 230. 

(4) ** Magdoboiirg,” said Kapohon, *< is a net 
where all the isolated men who have wandeicd 
about since the battle m.ay be taken. Vic must, 
therefore, invert our mariamvics, and beat all iIip ’ 
country for fifteen leagues around; wc shall thus 
collect numbers of prisoners, and also gain accounts 
of the direction taken by the strong columns of ibe 
enemy, of xvhose loute wc have ns jet no certain 
intelligence,"— Drw AS, xvi.*232. 
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imporlant action anailcd the anns of iJcmadoitc Hu? 
f^.nA't cliicf, uliosc too htcra! adherence to the letter of lus itt»truc- 
jAxi lions had deprived him of all thclaureU ofAuerstidtjWasharnm;: 
oVJrij 'ftJlh anxiclj lo achieve <omc exploit ivorlhy of the decd» ofhu 
comndc-. and lus own renown, when fortune thren the w idicJ-for opper- 
tumlv in his waj Tlie Dulce of irtemberg, who commanded ihc Vrus lan 
reserve, 1 1,000 strong, sltinncd by the intclhgcnce of the disa'^tcrs of the 
annv at Jena, was making the best of lus wav back lo Magdebourg and tl c 
Elbe# V ben be was beset on all sides at Halle* b) the corps of bernadotlc The 
. IVii'-sians, who wxrc brought into action, bad not shared fn (be preceding 
defeats notwilbsianding the great supcrioritj of force on Hie part of the 
ireneb, ibcj made a brave resistance, and there might be <een wlnt clc- 
incuts of success existed m tlicir nrmj bad the) been oppo'cd b) less, or 
guided bj greater ability Assailed wiHi the utmost impctuosiij b) the vac- 
guard of the 1 rcncli, under Dupont, at Passcndorf, the) were driven m baste 
back to the islands in the Saale, over which the road passts, but mtlnt 
defile they stood firm, jnd supported b) a cloud of light troops who lined 
tbcdjkcs on cither band along the margin of the stream, long withstood their 
assiilanls and debafred all access to the gates After an obstinate resislincc, 
however, a column ' i i n i Tinclf, rmbcil acrow 

the bridges,* carried ■ ' d rapidl) pursuing 

thcir success, push" . * . .of the town The 

Prussnns bid now no alicrnatnc to gun lime for the retreat of their main 
borl) to Mogdebonrg hut lo prevent as long as possible the French troop’ 
from dcbouclimg from the gales on its opposite side , and Ihc gallant oITorU 
of the Duke of \\irtcmhcrg long dcli)cd them at (hat huporlaiU point, but 
at length the iik revving numbers of the 1 rcnch, and the murderous lire of 
thchrlilltr) which they brought up and planted on the ramparts, drove the 
1*1 tiS'.nn*. from Uicir strongholds m the gardens and wwll^s of the suhiirh>, and 
cmhled the columns to issuefrom Ihc gates* Charged V’hdc ritre-itingln 
open square along the level plain, the Prussians, during a running tight of 
four leagues, su^tiincd severe loss from tlic entmy, and lostncarlv He*r 
whole artiller) , hut jliej combated with heroic* rcsoIuHoii, and still kept 
iheir ranks, when the pursuit ensed on the approach of night Then He 
4rornhvt tcrmiinteJ on Hie right Innk of the river, but on Hie left l«nk 3 
grCAtcr di'>avtcr awaited the allied arms Thric lliou»amf*pru'Sian» h^ I 
broken up from iliPtr quarters near Micdthourg, in order to join HiC mm 
Itod) of the reserve at Hal!e, and ignonni of the oecujialioti of that town I » 
tbctrcnrh. Ml into Hic midst of sticli superior forces that they were 
’all iiHicr killed or made prisoners lloitourable as tins affair was Ift if" 
Prussian', it augmcnlctj, m an alarming degree the dangers of the army if 
diS'ipaling iulasl regular corps .four iliouMud prisons rs an<l thirty pK'ees 
*i)f lannon remained in the hands of the victors, wliosc loss did not etfcnl 
twelve hundred incn.whdL the broken remains sif the vanqutvbfd ero'i'^^f 
s» v«r M the Hl*e in sucli haste tint tliry Wen mtalde completrl) to loni 
the l*ridge liehmd them, which was sjteeJdy rcstorcti b) tlie lrenrh, | 
cstabh'hcsl ihsmseltrcs in force on the rigtii luiik, and drew ihs if posts louc-* 
MacIebourg(lJ 

Jieauw hilcHic other eorpsof the army mntlnued thHr iriumj hast 
with hardly any oj iw*slt!t.n, ihroitgh *«4vorf lottttijy* 
,f\ u, ,» after the Isaitle of VumtaH ilarHial lUvouvt took pswessj » vf 


ii / «« • 391 1", 
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licroically resisting lUc repealed charges of the French cuirassiers, during a 
march in hollow square of four miles, was at length made prisoner, with nl- 
most all his men, while bravely resisting to the last. Overwhelmed hy such 
a multitude of calamities, and seeing no chance of escape, while every hour 
increased the forces against him by permitting tlic formidable battalions of 
Laimcs to arrive on his rear and ilanlc. Prince llohcnloite, after several nn- 
Octourns. successful attempts to obtain a capitulation, was obliged to lay 
down his arms, on condition that the oflicers shotdd In; dismissed on their 
parole. ^Yith him were taken fourteen thousand men, iiiclmling the llower 
of the Prussian army, the guards, six chosen regiments of cavalry, forty 
standards, and fifty pieces of field artillery. Notwithstanding llieir many 
defeats and disastrous circumstances, this grievous surrender <lid not take 
place wilhoul the most profound grief hy ihe Prussian troops ; tin? olPicers 
retired from the circle where it had been agreed to in stern silence, or shed- 
ding tears; many of them fiercely and indignantly accused llieir commanders 
of treachery, and invited their comrades to cut their way through the enemy, 
sword in hand; the private soldiers, hy loud sobs and lamentations, gave vent to 
their grief, and flinging their muskets on the ground, slowly and mournfully 
pursued their way into the town; while a loud flourish of trumpets, the 
quick rattle of drums, and the triumphani shouts of the soldiers, announced 
the successive arrival of the French regiments at thcsccncof their triumph (1). 

Of the army, late sosplendid and numerous, there remained only 
tiicuukfof iu the field Uic corps of the Duke of \Yeimar and Oeneral Plucher. 
m”' '' ' The former of these, which formed the advanced guard of the host 
which advanced to the Saalc, and had been pushed on through the Thuriu- 
gian Forest to Terra, in the view of threatening the rear of the French army, 
bad become entirely dctacbcdby subsequent cventsfrom tbc jirincipnl body, 
and thus escaped the calastroplies of both defeats. Almost forgotten in the 
rapid succession of succeeding triumphs, the Duke was loft to his own direc- 
tion, and no sooner received accounts of the ruin of the main army, than he 
took steps for making the best of his way back to the Kibe, lie bad much dif- 
ficulty in steering his way through the mimcrons corps of enemies which 
traversed the intervening country in every direction : hut by great exertions 
be contrived to escape, and rallying to bis standard a considerable deinch- 
ment of RuchePs corps, which had been separated from the remainder, 
reached the Elbe in safety at Slendal, with -14,000 men, hy .Sccscn, Schladen, 
October jg. and Lntier. He was there superseded in the command by t!ie King 
of Prussia, and his corps passed into the hands of General ‘Winning* who gave 
them a day’s rest at Kigrilz. As the approach of the French corps rendered 
those quarters dangerous, he broke up and retired towards the Oder, and J)y 
good fortune, and no small share of skill, he succeeded in reaching the banks 
of that river in safety in the first week of October, where he joined Rhichcr 
with the cavalry which had escaped from Aucrsladt. Their uni ted forces now 
amounted to 24,000 men (2). 

Bisgraccful Meanwhile, the fortresses on the Oder fell in the most disgi'accfnl 
stmin'^ond^ manner. The day after the capilnlalion of Ilohcnlohc, a brigade 
cuKrui. -which had escaped from the wreck of his corps presented itself at 
the gates of Stettin; the governor sternly refused them admittance, upon the 
pretence that his provisions were only adequate to the support of his own 
October 28 . garrison. Next day, however, he capitulated, on the first summons, 


.Tom. ii. 303, 3J2. BIr 
VI. 19, 21. Saatr. iii. 309, 3lO. Hard. ix. 313. ^ 


(2) Dum. xvi, 2C0, 272, 303, 30C. Bigii. vi. 23. 
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order, and make for Ihc great line of forlrc«'ses on the Oder; I)«t<iuehna«jhe 
uniicrsal confusion n Inch prcrailed,(bal he could onlj colfccl fifij ^itiahors 
and a hundred and ^ixty squadrons in a state to keep the field With thtfie 
lie departed on the day follonjng, leaMng fifty skeleton battalions hardly 
amounting to tnelie thousand combatants, nilhm the ssalls fl}. 
iv)wiij»r Upon leaving iiagdcboui^, Ilohenlolie, alwndoningPerlm to lb 
T2.7JlIla,fotC) made for Stettin, situated near the mouth of the Oder, bj the 
route of Spandau. Bulwhen he drew near to tint place, he reccirej 
ociobn-iv intelligence that on that very day it bad capitulated to the finl 
summons of the advanced posts of the cavalry, under Mural, and tint Uavonst 
on the same day was to make Ins entrance into the capital. Driven thus to a 
circuit to avoid the taken towns, he moved by Crand-ce to Zcydcnlck, In 
order to reach, if possible, before the enemy, the defile of Lochnitz, near 
Stettin, which would have secured his rclrcvl to tint important fortriM 
Aware of thcimporinuce of anticipating the Prussian General m these movc- 
mentb, A’apolton sent Jlurat forward with the cavalry to get before him M 
the dclile, while I^vnnes advanced as rapidly as pcisdUilc in pursuit of his steps 
w itli Ins indefatigable infantry , Ily forced marches, Murat got the start even 
of the horsemen who formed the advanced guard of llohcniolic’s corps; and 
Oft bw»fi on leaving 7eydcnick, they vvercassviled by that active ofiiccr hfet* 
self, at the head of lAssalfos’ dragoons. Confounifed at being thus anticipahtf 
inaquarter wlicrc they expected a leisurely retreat, tfic Prussian hor<e made 
but a feeble resist vnee : even the famous regiment of the Queen's dragoons 
was driven hick after a gallant effort, siirrouinled and almost cut to pieces, 
and the Prussian cavalry were compelled to fallback on llicir Infinlry, with 
the Ids', of 300 slain, and renounce all hope of pursuing the direct rowl to 
Stettin Driven thus from his line ofrctrcvt, and ius right Pink !« mg expose I 
to the attack of Marshal Lnnncs, llohcnlohe, after WTilting three boiirs in the 
vain hope of being joined by Blnchcr, who bad rctrcatcil to the same quvrtrr, 
changed his direction, and moved upon Doltzenberg, where he arrive*! on 
OftoWti} ihcSithjhopingtorcvcIi^^tcttin by ihecircnitnusroiilrofPrentzfow 
but in attempting to do so, the unhappy Prince found himself again l>C'ct bf 
liiv ijnlcfatigvhle pursuers. Ao sooner was Mural informctl of his rlmirc of 
* direction, Ilian he marched across the ronntry all mghi, from the one n>vl 
to the other, again poi before bitn, and assalletl tlic Prussian horse at oticC 
111 front and fiink with his tcrnhlc dragoons, on the foKoning mornfng, ar 
they were conlimiiiig their : * ' •-» f^irnAin 

ssrarUHjhY Inrcss ■ ' ' ■ ■ 

cmiragi d by sucli a surcf<,si : , »< ■ «i ** t 

(Irons was Irrrsishlde, the I'russUin tavalry were speedily 1 reken, and f 'I 
back in lifvordcr lothesnliurl>s of prcntzlovi, already riiciinil«rir«l wilfi In* 
faiitry and artillery , To roinplcte their tnlsforinncs. Marshal Ijrntm 
pcareii at this critical monunt on their right lUtik, havmg,wilh ituMaiisil'** 
penev erance, mvrchnl all night from TeinptUion the direct ru I 
row sumtiionctl llohrnl die m surrender, which the latlrr rrfu'Af, •"d 
Ironghtupa jiowcrfo! I'attery oframion to answer the fire of the trrrcfi 
tiller), which wav se> Ctrl) galling hiv troop as tfiev atleriipICil to dcNu r* ■* 
from Uie lown. This battery was |i tmrvltaifiy atiarkr*! an I rarrinl; 
merit of mfatilrv andraTaJrj which advance*! to siip;v,rllilroken»r<lr|s ' 
prisoners printv* Angustos of l^ussla, at the hcjd i f Iviv vrgit icni, wi 
was still two leagues m the rear of 1‘rertriow, wi( sorfoond<'d, aor ^ 
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heroically resisting the repeated charges of the French cuirassiers, during a 
march in hollow square of four miles, was at length made prisoner, with al- 
most all his men, while bravely resisting to the last. Overwhelmed by such 
a multitude of calamities, and seeing no chance of escape, while every hour 
increased the forces against him by permitting the formidable battalions of 
Lannes to arrive on his rear and flank. Prince Ilohenlohe, after several un— 
October 28. successful attempts to obtain a capitulation, was obliged to lay 
down his arms, on condition that the oflicers should be dismissed on their 
parole. With him were taken fourteen thousand men, including the flower 
of the Prussian army; the guards, six chosen regiments of cavalry, forty 
standards, and fifty pieces of field artillery. Notwithstanding their many 
defeats' and disastrous circumstances, this grievous surrender did not take 
place without the most profound grief by the Prussian troops ; the oflicers 
retired from the circle where it had been agreed to in stern silence, or shed- 
ding tears ; many of them fiercely and indignantly accused their commanders 
of treachery, and invited their comrades to cut their way through the enemy, 
sword in hand; the private soldiers, by loud sobs and lamentations, gave vent to 
their grief, and flinging their muskets on the ground, slowly and mournfully 
pursued their way into the town ; while a loud flourish of trumpets, the 
quick rattle of drums, and the triumphant shouts of the soldiers, announced 
the successive arrival of the French regiments at the sceneof their triumph (1). 
Mirrhand Qf jjjg armv, late so splendid and numerous, there remained only 
the Duke of in the field the corps of the Duke of Weimar and General Blucher. 
mar Tile former of these, Avhich formed the advanced guard of the host 
which advanced to the Saale, and had been pushed on through the Thurin- 
gian Forest to Yerra, in the view of threatening the rear of the French army, 
had become entirely detached by subsequent events from the principal body, 
and thus escaped the catastrophes of both defeats. Almost forgotten jn the 
rapid succession of succeeding triumphs, the Duke Avas left to his oAvn direc- 
tion, and no sooner received accounts of the ruin of the main army, than he 
took steps for making the best of his AA'^ay back to the Elbe. He had much dif- 
ficulty in steering his way through the numerous corps of enemies Avhich 
traversed the intervening country in every direction : but by great exertions 
he contrived to escape, and rallying to his standard a considerable detach- 
ment of Riicbel’s corps, aaIucIi had been separated from the remainder, 
reached the Elbe in safety at Stendal, AA'ith 14,000 men, by Seesen, Schladen, 
October 2C and Lutter. He was there superseded in the command by the King 
of Prussia, and his corps passed into the hands of General Winning, Avho gaA'e 
them a day’s rest at Kigritz. As the approach of the French corps rendered 
those quarters dangerous, he broke up and retired toAvards the Oder, and by 
good fortune, and no small share of skill, he succeeded in reaching the banks 
of that river in safety in the first Aveek of October, where he joined Blucher 
Avilh the caA^alry Avhich had escaped from AuOrstadt. Their unifed forces now 
amounted to 24,000 men (2). 

Dhsraccfiii Meanwliilc, the fortresses on the Oder fell in the most disgraceful 
sT<>‘ttin'’on(i ^ i^™ner. The day after the capitulation of Ilohenlohe, a brigade 
c«~£nii which had escaped from the wreck of his corps presented itself at 
the gates of Stettin ; the governor sternly refused them admittance , upon the 
pretence that his proA'isions were only adequate to the support of his own 
October 23 garrison. Next day, hoAvever, he capitulated, on the first summons. 


•T°'"-«-308,312. Bign. 
'I. 19. 21. Saair. m. 309, 3I0. Hard. ix. 3i3. 


(2) Dum. x\i. 2G0, 272, 303, 30C. Bign. vi. 23. 
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to the adsaiiccj guard of Mar<!ial Lnnnes^ and the French, ■without firing « 
shot, became masters of a fortress of the first order, armed with pieces 
of cannon, and garrisoned by COOO men. The brigade of Prussians, shut out 
Otteb^r ,5 from its n alls, was soon after surrounded at Anclam and made pri* 
soners Encouraged by these repeated successes, the I ranch soldiers deeircil 
nothing hc) ond the reach of their arms; and the advanced guard oftta^oust’s 
corps, sshicli had trasersed the district betw con the tlheand the Oder svilh- 
out meeting with any enemies, presented itself before Custnn, and ibrcilcned 
tile garrison sMth a severe bomliardmenl if ibcj <lid not instantly capitulate 
This menacing outpost consisted merely of a regiment of foot, ond had onlv 
two pieces of artillery at its command. On the other hand, tlic governor ct 
the town had ninety pieces of cannon mounted on the ramparts, and four 
hundred in the arsenal, four thousand bra^c men for a garrison, and cicrj 
rcijniMtc for a prolonged defence, ^cverlheless, such was the terror proJu- 
cedhy bapoUon’s arms, and such the sl^ill 111111 which the french ollim, 
General Gauthier, concealed the real amount and description of hi5 force, 
ortcL.r jj that tlic Pfussians capitulated almO'>t on the first summons, ond 
one of the strongest places m the kingdom, amply garrisoned, situatctl loan 
island of the Oder, and ini cstcd only on one side, had the disgrace of siiTrcm 
denng to a regiment of fool 11 iih only Iw 0 pieces of cannon The besiegers 


rtuced to yield obedience to tbcir nUicers in nrryiiig them into cxeculion, 
slemonstraied that the Priis«tnn generals were so oicrwbcinml by the imsni* 
tmlc of their misfortunes, that they deemed the monarchy irrciorably ruined, 
and tint «fitne gui pent Ind become the onli remaining principle of their 
conduct Astonished at hts good fortune in clTccling the rctiuction of such a 



1 


* ; 1 . ■ 1 ' I -I ■ 

which was still m the hands of the enemy; and Vnscrean istahhihctl linn*<lf 
at Frinkfort, the well-known emporium of eastern Priisda (I). 
rwir, • The only corps of the Prussian army which Ind hitherto C'capeti 
dost ruction was tint formed by the union of 111 uchcr's caialry wiJ 1 
Ub-.v the Puke of ‘nve \\ eitnar’s hiLntry , and rotnnnndrd by the fot« 
of ^he^e generals (2), Tbougli Its resistance, howcitr, was inorclionoti|Jif'<‘i 


(1) s*tt tl> 51 r jn «i 
3|« 
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its ultimate fate was not less calamitous. No sooner was he informed of the 
iunclion of these two corps in the north of Prussia, than Napoleon ordered 
their pursuit by forces so considerable, that escape became impossible. Bcr- 
nadottc was inkructed to follow closely on its footsteps; wliile lilurat was 
despatched by a circuit to cut it oil’, on the right, from Slralsund and Rostock, 
tinder the cannon of which it might have found shelter; and Soultlhicu 
October IS. liimsclf OH the left, to bar the communication with the lower Elbe. 
Bluclicr arrived at Boilzcnbcrg llicday after the iU-*falcd llolicnlohc bad left 
that town ; and having there learned the catastrophe which had befallen that 
brilliant portion of the army, he renounced all hope of retiring before the 
enemy, and retraced his steps in order to unite with General inning and 
the Duke of Saxe Weimar’s corps, which look place at Kratzcinbcrg on the 
October 29. (]ay following; and finding himself now at the head of eighteen 
thousand infantry, six thousand cavalry, and sixty pieces of cannon, he re- 
solved to move to the right, rccross the Elbe, raise the siege of Jlagdebourg, 
and, supported by that fortress and llameln, maintain himself as long as 
possible in the rear of the Emperor’s army. The project was boldly conceived 
and intrepidly executed ; but the three corps now directed against him, 
numbering nearly sixty thousand combatants, rendered its execution iin- 
Kov. r. possible. A sharp conflict look place with his rear-guard alNos- 
senlin, in which five hundred prisoners fell into the hands of the b rench ; but 
the next day the junction of Dernadotle with Soult rendered it ncccs.sary for 
the gallant Prussian to be more circumspect. An opportunity, however, soon 
Nov. 2. occurred of taking bis revenge. Next day the French hussars were 
charged and put to the route by the Prussian light dragoons, at the entrance 
of a defile. Colonel Gerard and three hundred horsemen were made priso- 
K0V.3. ners; but the cavalry having fallen back on the support of their 
infantry, headed byBernadottc in person, the Prussians were in their turn 
repulsed, with severe loss. Finding the enemy’s forces so considerable, that 
all chance of making good bis way to the lower Elbe was out of the question, 
Nov. 4. Blucher resolved to fallback by^ Gadebush on Eubcck, where he 
• hoped to find resources to recruit bis wearied troops, and whose decayed 
bastions be flattered himself be v/ould soon be able to put in a respectable 
Nov. 5. stale of defence. Before arriving at that city, he was summoned by 
Bernadotte to surrender, and informed that he was beset by forces triple bis 
own. “I will never capitulate,” was the brief and characteristic reply of the 
Prussian general ; and continuing his march, he entered Lubcck on the even- 
ing of the 5 lb, closely folloAved by bis indefatigable pursuers (1 }. 

Unfortunately for Lubeck, it was still surrounded by a ruined wall 
after a tics- and deep ditches filled with water ; and this gave Blucher an excuse 
poratvcoi. representing it as a military post, and disregarding all the re- 
monstrances of the magistrates, who loudly protested against this violation of 
their neutrality. Hastily planting the few heavy cannon which he still re- 
tained to defend the principal gales, Blucher caused the greater part of his 

mention llicsc iinwortby slrntagem*?, not only . (l) Dum. xvi. 308i 321. Bigii. vi. 23» 2i. Join, 
Yvithout censure, l)ul willt the liif;licst a^mira- ii. 317. Snalf. iii. 31 If 312. 

lion. [Rapp. 57, 58, 59. Bign. iv. 406. Ante, v. . In tlie course of Ihc i»ursuit, a <^on\oy of twelve 
217, 219.] U would Le well, if, in making such hundred Swedes fell into the hands of Bernadotte, 
random assertions, they would calculate Ic.ss con- who treated lluiu with unusual courtesj and kind- 
fidcuily on llio want of information or recollection ness From tlic gratitude of the .Swcucs for lliis 
in their readers 5 and if, in the survey of the con- treatment arose the inlcrchango of good deeds w.iicli 
duct of their own officers, they would display a terminated in his elevation to the tlironcoftjiis- 
little of that warm anxiety for the great principles of tavus Adolphus. At Ihak period events, in hppear- 
puhlic morality, to which ihcy^ so loudly appeal ance the most trivial, were hig with the fate of na- 
when any violation of it occurs to their disad\\au- lions. — See SAAi.rELn,.iii. 3l3j and Bibkow, vi, 21. 
tago on the part of th Jr cncinics. 
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every preparation made for on instant os<auU. In spite of a heavy fire of grape 
and mnsketry from tlie old ’nails, the French advanced ssith their accustomed 
gallantry to Ihcassault. The corps of nernadottc advanced against the Barg* 
Tlior,orgatcn Inch looked to the north; that of Soul t approached ihelhixtcr- 
Thor and Mahlcn-Thor, or gales of lIano>cr. After sustaining a icrriMc dis- 
charge from llie bastions, vshicU 'ncrc armed nitli the Prussian ficld-piects, 
the French ati\anced guard, under Generals SIcrIc and Frerc, succcwlc I io 
1 ■ V ■' * I ‘ \ * r ‘ ! ■ -T1 ■ 


the adjoining bastions. At the same moment Soult’sdisisinns threatened lie 
gales opposed to ilicir attack; hut so murderous n as tlic fire n Inch the Prus- 
sians kept np from the 'nails nhicli fianked their approaches (hat the assai- 
lants were unable to make any progress till Pernadotte’s dnUions, having 
penetrated into the tonn, threatened to take the defenders in rear. Fsrn 

> ■ s' ■ : ■ ! ; I ' ■ ■■■ ' ; ■ .'■■■* 

ramparts, they keptnp an incessant fire till their cartridges ncrc evliaiislrd, 
svhen they •were all citlicr killed or made prisoners. So rapid nas the adsanre 
of the French through the llurg-Tlior that Bhichcr, nho had retired to Im 
lodgings, after having made his dispositions, to dictate orders, had harclj 
time to mount his horse niili his son and a single ald-de-camp and ride off; 
all the rest of Ids stalT ncrc made prisoners. Hasing joined the rrmainln 


who had non broken into the houses near the gate, and from thence kept up 
a fire of such scseritj upon the street nsrciulerrd it imposslMcfor theslra* 
goons to advance to its fartiier evtremii; . Presently the lic*legcr$ brought «p 
tlieir ticld-pleces, the guns on the ramparts were turned upon the town, aivl 
rej^eated discharges of grape from both sides swept the pavement, and oer^* 
sinned a terrific slaughter. With invincible resolution, how ever, ibe Prus- 
sians luaintaiuetl ilie mmliat. From street to street, from cburch lofhorrb, 
from bouse to imu<c, liic coiifiict continued. Flood Ilooed on all sides. The 
Incessant rattle of the musketry was almost drovvnesl in some quartets by dc 
cries of tbe wounded and tbe shrieks of the inliabitanis, who In that dj; of 
wo Mudcrwenl all the horrors consequent on a town carried by 8«»auh. I’f 
degrees, bow ever, the superior numl>m nftlie French, who were soon rr«'^* 
forced bj jvart of lliirat's corps, jircvallcit over the heroic rcsoluticn of Pe 
Pnisdaus. \'ilh ihfiifnttr pluclier sucetTded, towards evening, in rolicclirz 
five thousand men, with whom beforcnl his way throngti by the gate of ltd*- 
lent, and rejohiM bis cavalry, which lay at .*%<hwrft4U on the «pfMw*teif-{« 
oMhe town, near the Paulih frontier (1/; while the rcuntndrr ofbucorp, 
tn the tovvn, consisting of ei<!bt lhon*and men, were slam licfore idrlitfjU io 
that terrific fight, or fell into the liands of Uir cuem) (i'. 


(I) tw«». •»». rn. siv j**. » sit. Ju. 
r.rs.»> r« wir M.ja . 
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' "Vat K?u situation of Blucher, with his cavalry and this slender body 
ami'?stiicri of infantry, was now altogether desperate. He was driven up to 
ina^upiiso. extremity of Germany, on the very edge of the 

the Danish territory, where a powerful body of troops was collected to 
prevent his entrance. In the night he received intelligence that Trave- 
munde, a fortified town on the sea-coast, to which he proposed to have 
retired, had been taken by Murat with a battalion which he had sent forward 
to garrison that important post, Avhere he hoped to have embarked ; and to 
complete his misfortunes, information arrived in the morning that the salt 
marshes between Schwertaii and that toAvn were not passable by the army. 
At the same time a flag of truce arrived from Murat, while his numerous 
squadrons had already driven the Prussian infantry out of Schwertau, and 
were closing in, in all directions, on his last position. Overcome by steim ne- 
cessity, the hardy veteran, with tears in his eyes, agreed to a capitulation, 
in virtue of which all his troops laid down their arms (1). On this occasion 
were taken ten battalions and fifty -three squadrons, amounting to four 
thousand foot soldiers, and three thousand seven hundred cavalry, with 
forty pieces of cannon, the remainder of his fine train of artillery having 
been left on the ramparts of Lubeck. 

Tall of Mag- To coiuplete the disasters of the Prussian monarchy nothing was 
cicboiug. wanting but the surrender of Magdebourg; and that important 
bulwark was not long of falling into the hands of Marshal Ney. Although its 
garrison Avas in great part composed of fugitives of all regiments, Avho had 
made their escape into that asylum from the disasters of Jena and Auerstadt, 
yet such was the strength of its AAmrks, and the ample store of provisions and 
magazines of all sorts Avhich existed Avithin its AA'alls, that a prolonged de- 
fence might confidently have been anticipated. Nevertheless, if its fall AvaS 
not quite so disgraceful as that of Stettin and Gustrin, it was such as to affix 
a lasting stigma on the Prussian arms. After fifteen days of a blockade. Marshal 
Ney commenced operations in form ; but before haAung recourse to the te- 
dious method of regular approaches, he resolved to try the effect of a bom- 
bardment. Furnaces for this purpose were heated to throAV four-and-tAventy 
pound shot, red hot, into every part of the tOAvn, AAdiile a copious shoAA’cr of 
bombs AVere ready to bring tei-ror and conflagration upon the inhabitants. It 
AA'^as not necessary, hoAvever, to proceed to these extremities. The citizens of 
Magdebourg preserved jx vivid traditional recollection of the horrors which 

. their foi’efathers underAA ent after tiie memorable storm by Count Tilly inl65'l , 
Avhen the Avhole town Avas reduced to ashes. No sooner, therefore, did the first 
flaming projectiles begin to descend upon their houses than they besieged 
General Kleist, the governor, Avith entreaties for a capitulation. That officer, 
deeming the Prussian monarchy destroyed, and seeing no use in singly pro- 
longing a contest now become hopeless, agreed to a capitulation on the same 
xm. 8 terms as Stettin, in virtue of Avhich this important frontier toAvn, the 

bnlwark of the monarchy, Avith its redoubtable ramparts still untouched, and 
not even an outAVorklost, containing sixteen thousand troops in arms, and four 
thousand in hospital, six hundred pieces of cannon, eight hundred thousand 
pounds of poAvder, a pontoon train complete, and immense magazines of all 


and ccit,nidy in this voik no ^ oil shall he lli 
mcr these atrocities ^^hen thev come to horcc 
^rthey^^ould rese 
iimiL 'imnane indignalioii for the .suf 

Oii'ihis '"•‘*''^‘7 on simihar catastre 

On tins occasion, though they pass it liehtly 

Ilmte™' ‘^^'''“■^•■'‘ioii committcd%-\ 

dotte , .andSoulfs corps for tuod.ajs aOer the 


\va!> noUvillislantling stll itic efforts of those 

marshals, were equal to the 's m orsl deeds that 
c\er stained the British arras. — Sec the frightful de- 
tails, drawn ^vitll a graphic hand, in Leitic ’ 
iers a la Comtessc Famn licauharnais, Amst. 
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sons, fell into the hands of the enemy, ^\ho hardlj niustcml a greater force 
without Its vs alls (i} 

,«i After }be«e stunning calamitjev, it nas not to he cipecfcd that the 
fortresses on the ’W eser, which w ere now left far in the rear of the 
wiwr storm of war, should long continue to liold out A host of fu!:ilive;> 

from Jena and Aue ■ ■ i * . : * ' 

IJameln and Meal ■ . ■ : ■ » _ ■ 

been separated in : ■ ' ’ 

iniilps. had throvm himself w ith four thousand men who still prc'crveu a 


sihle a ground for as=ai!mg the hdclily of me hL''itotu luii . .o ...j . « 
said he, “ without hope of succour. Abandoned, and more than a hundred 
leagues m the rear of the victorious invaders, what can 5 our clTorts do to 
avcil the fall of the Prussian monarcii) Tliosc arguments, supported hy 
the official inloJhgcncc of the fall of ilagdebourg and the surrender of almo't 
all the fragments of the army, produced the desired impression, and it wa'. 
speedily agreed that the fortress should he evacuated, the private soldiers 
made prisoners, and the officers return on their parole to Prussn A mutinj 
Hoy fo broke out among the soldiers upon learning the terms of this dj>- 
graccfol capitulation; hut it was speedily suppressed hj Savarj’s dnsoons, 
the men ditsarmcd, and the fortress, in admirable condition, delivered over, 
with five thousand prisoners, to the I rcncli hicuhourg spcedilj followed the 
^ I /*-,rri«on 


<«nrt <t<plnnntic ohiecls, was prijiming mi, 1 
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irlhtr 
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isil) accomplished > of the Pru'Sjans, 

lij whom the} have ' ' ' ■ />c snaf/owed up 

hcctsMf}, not iticlin ■ ' ■ ' ■ ■ : 'd with Ihcir c**'* 

hitious ncighhours, and the} ghdlj availcu tiiLiii'^i.svit of the lust opj**)*"' 
liimt) to range tlicir forces on the side to wluch tlicir secret inchnatmti'V In 1 
long pointed, and which seemed to he tccommcnikd alike hj prudence atii 

I .. y-,1 1) « Ninohori had addrc<s<*<l them, In a pro* 


ultimate rum was to he aniicipaitil 
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3. great iiiiprcssioii oil tlic Snxoti troops, wlion the victory of >tciKi scoiiiod to 
dissolve 3l oiicc llic bonds ^vbich held the two iiulioiis logollici . Itnpiov iiig 
on these dispositions, Napoleon asscinblcd thc.Siixon ollicors, tliicc Iinndicd 
in number, who had been made ]insoners at \Vpimar, and strongly repre- 
sented to them the impolicy of any longer uniting their arms to those of their 
Oct. t;. natural enemies the Prussians; and ollercd, -upon their subscrihing 
the oath tendered to them of tidclily to its fortunes, to admit them into the 
Confederation of the lUiinc. Gladly the onicers,for themselves and the troops 
under their command, subscribed the conditions; and immediately they 
here all, with the private soldiers, six thousand in number, sent bark to 
.Dresden. The Elector shortly after recalled the remainder of his forces from 
the Prussian standard; he accepted first neutrality, then an alliance with the 
conqueror; and before the war in Poland was concluded, his troops were to 
be seen actively engaged under the French eagles. Sncli was the origin of 
that intimate union which, down to the close of the war, snhsisted between 
Napoleon and the Saxon Government, and which, though in the end fraught 
with numberless calamities to that electorate, must ever command respect, 
from the fidelity with which its engagements were adhered to muter advcr.se 
fortune ( 1 ). 

Ucfu to It was shortly after having detached Saxony from the Prussian, 
, Prossia.“l and united it to his own alliance, that Napoleon received an answer 
from the King of Prussia to the elusory proposals of accommodation made by 
him before the battle of .lena, and wliich that unhappy monarch eagerly 
; caught at after that disaster as the only light that seemed to break upon his 
sinking fortunes. The times, however, were not the same : there was no 
longer any need of dissembling; the Prussian army was routed, and he was 
not the man to let slip the oppoiTnnily of completing its destruction, lie 
Oct. 18. therefore coldly replied, that it was premature to speak of peace 
when the campaign could hardly be said to have commenced, and that, 
having resolved to try the fate of arms, the King must abide by its issue ( 2 ). 

Kipoifon Following the march of his victorious armies, Napoleon con- 
.• tinned his progress, by 'Weimar, Naumbci'g, Wittenberg, and Pots- 

Fl^^dcrTckf dam, towards Berlin.- On the march he passed the field of llosbach, 
Oct. 2J., ijjg -well-known theatre of the Prussian victory over the French, 
and ordered the column ei'ccted in commemoration of that triumph, which 
had been thrown down by the soldiers of his army, to be preserved, and 
transported. as a trophy to Paris. At Potsdam be visited, \viih eager baste, the 
palace ofSansSouciand the tomb of tlie Great Frederick, Everv thing in the 
apartments of the illustrious rnonarcli remained as when he ’breathed his 
last : the book which he read shortly before his death remained on the table; 
the furniture xvas untouched ; the writing materials still there : their sim- 
plicity surprised the conqueror,'who was accustomed to the magnilicence of 
St.-Cloud. By a singular, coincidence, but one of the many with whicli the 
. Oct. 25 . history of Napoleon is full, be visited the sepulcbrc on the anniver- 

sary of the day on which Alexander, just a year before, on the same spot, bad 
'Worn lidelity to Frederick William. Such bad been the confusion of the 
Prussian flight, that on the tomb there still remained the cordon of the black 


■jou from ill c rank of indepeiulent nations? '’i 
iiKtcpcndencc, yoiir consliUition, your lU>c 
•Avoiud exist only in recollection, and the spiril 
your ancestors, of the kravc Saxons, would 
yKlignant at seeing you reduced, without n 
‘^»ce, hy your rivals In a slavery long preparct 
llKir councils, and your country reduced to 


rank of a Prussian province." ^?one could dcscanl 
more iluentlj than Kapoleoii on the withering effect 
to inconsiderable .stnlcsofaii alliance with a greater 
pow'cr ; ' for none put it in force .so invarialily 
lov/ards his own tributary slates. — l)wMAS,xvi. 205. 

( 1 ) nuin. xvi.201,207. Bign. vi. 3, 4. 

( 2 ) Uum. xvi, 23G, 239.. Join. ii. 301. ' 
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eagle, the scarf and s\ford of the hero, nhich he had nomm the Sewn 
■Vears’ War, as ■nell as the standards of hts guard. With generous emotion 
KapolLon approached the awful monument; but even at that solemn mo- 
ment nnwoTlh) feelings gamed the asccndcncj . lie himself sewed the vp- 

• . • • p . 

. ■ ■ : ■ I ' I 


an act could not injure the dead, Ins glory was enshrined in impcn-hille 
lustre in the page of hlstorj; but it lowered the living, and sullipj the 
triumph of Jena by an unbecoming act of rapacitj . Little did hipohVin at 
the moment anticipate the advent of limes so soon approaching, when the 
Prussians, now so humbled, were to hwe the master)' of lus proade«l tro- 
phies, and nought Nvas to remain but v cneralion for the remains of the dead 
to protect his owti ashes in a foreign and far distant land from the rude haa 1 ' 
of the spoiler (f)! -> 

Bfrito This interesting episode did not interrupt for a moment the imli- 
ISTom- tary movements of the corps immediately around the person of the 
Emperor. The same weakness and infaluatron appeared there 
elsewhere to have seized the Prussian authorities On the «3ne 
day Marshal Davoust, agrccablj to the promise of ^apol^-^on, headed this 
splendid vanguard which, with all the pomp of war, entered Pcrlin 
vvords can describe the mingled feelings of rage, astonishment, and df<- 
nur winch animated the inhabitants at this heari-rcndins spectacle, ec*' 
iiirrmc in Icss than a fortnight after hostilities had commenced Pdh 

^ ^ 1 tn., flnfilml ,I rougll tllfU 

. ■ ■ . ’ i ■ ■ ■ ■ he pum h* 

, ■ ■ . I . On 

Ihc same day the strong lortress of bpandau, wiili Its tmprcgnahfo cltatM 
. . nhol, to 
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had done; hut he was anxious to lacerate the feelings ol the PrusMain 
much as he had been to »parc those of the Austrians, and punish ten 
suliscrvlcncc and ten dajs of w arfare more than he had done the inictcta 
hostllitv of twelve years. Surrounded, therefore, by all the splcndotir oft” 
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empire, in the midst of a brilliant staff, and preceded by his dragoon guards, 
he made his triumphal entry under the arch erected to the honour of the 
Great Fredericlc, and surrounded by an innumerable crowd, in whom pas- 
sion, admiration, and Avonder were mingled in some cases Avith joy (f), h( 
proceeded through the streets, and alighted at the gates of the old palace. 
Affair of Prince Ilatzfcld, one of the leaders of the Avar party, in the total 
iiatrwii absence of any authority floAving from the King, had been besoughi 
andiMs i-ir. principal inhabitants to take an interim direction of affairs. 
po"6om““' and assume the command of the burgher guard. In doing so he had 
issued a proclamation, in Avhich he said, “Nothing remains for us noAV but ic 
assume a pacific attitude : our cares should not extend beyond Avhat is Avithir 
our OA\n walls : that constitutes our sole interest, and as it is of the highcsi 
importance, we should bestow our exclusive attention upon it.” This prince 
as the chief of the pacific authorities, presented himself at the head of tin 
magistrates before Napoleon at Potsdam, and Avas aycII received. He agaii 
waited on him when he arrived at the palace; but the conqueror roceivec 
' him with a severe air, and averting his head said, “ Do not present yoursel: 
before me • I have no need of your services ; retire to your estates.” Shortly 
after the astonished nobleman Avithdrew he AA^as ordered to be arrested Da 
orders of Napoleon, Avho had commanded him to be seized and executed be- 
fore six o’clock that evening. In fact he had transmitted to Prince llohcnlolu 
a letter, containing military details in regard to Avhat he had seen at Potsdan 
Avhen- Av^aiting on Napoleon, Avbich had been -intercepted by DaA'oust anc 
brought to the Emperor. The imperious commands of the conquerorTeft hi: 
subordinate authorities no alternative but submission ; although Berthier, 
shocked at the deed of violence which Av'as in contemplation, did his utmosi 
to avert the storm, and even refused to Avrite out the Avarrant, Avhich Rapj 
was called in to do. He could not, hoAvever, prevent Napoleon from orderini 
another murder as atrocious as that of the Duke d’Enghien, and the death- 
warrant Avas signed, and ordered to'be sent by Rapp to Davoust for immediaU 
, execution. That brave and generous man, at his OAvn imminent hazard, tool 
upon himself to delay its transmission; and in the meantime the Princess o 
Hatzfeld, having arrived in the anlechamher of the palace, was informed o: 
the danger of her husband, and sunk in a swoon on the floor. Rapp advisee 
her, after she recovered, to endeavour to throw herself in Napoleon’s way a 
the hotel of Prince Ferdinand, Avhere he AA'as going in a short time; she die 
so, and fell at his feet in the extremity of despair. Her grief and beauty 
touched Napoleon, who, though subject to Aiolent fits of passion, aaos no 
insensible to generous emotions. Rapp AV'armly seconded the return to feel- 
ings of humanity, and orders Avere despatched to Davoust to suspend tin 
execution till farther directions. Meanwhile the Princess Avas enjoined t( 
repair to the palace, Avhilher Napoleon soon after returned. He ordered hci 
to be brought into the room which he occupied. “ Your husband,” said he 
with a benign air, “ has brought himself into a distressing situation; accord 
ing to our laws he has incurred the penalty of death. General Rapp, give im 
the letter : take it, read it, madam. Is it your husband’s Avriting?” She die 
so, trembling. “ I cannot deny his subscription,” she replied, almost faintinj 
with emotion. Napoleon then took it from her, tore it, and threw it into tin 
fire. “I have no longer any proof; your husband is pardoned.” He thei 
desired Rapp to bring him back immediately from Davoust’s headquarters 
that officer ventured to admit that he had not even sent him there : tin 


(0 Dum. xTi. 250, 252. Bign. vi. 13, Hard.-i.s. 313. 
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eagle, the scarf and sword of the hero, winch he had worn In t!tc Seven 
dears’ War, as well as the standards of his guard ^\ iih gcncroiK emotion 
Kapolcon approached the awful monument; Imt even at that solemn mo- 
ment unworthy feelings gamed the a«cendenc>. He himself seized the ie- 
nerahlc relies, and sent them w itli indecent haste off to Pans « I ill make 
them a present,” said he, to the Uulcl-des-Inialides : the old veterans of 
that Hanoverian war w ill receive w iih religious rc-spcct all that once helongcd 
to one of the greatest captains of whom hisiorj has made mention ” Sncli 
an act could not injure the dead; his glory w-as enshrined in impcri'hahlc 
lustre in the page of historj; hut it lowered the living, and sullied the 
triumph of Jena by an unbecoming act of rapacitj. Little did ^apolcon at 
the moment anticipate the advent of times oo soon approaching, when the 
Prussians, now so humbled, were to have the mastery* of his proudest tro- 
phies, and nought Was to remain hut v cneration for the remains of the dead 
to protect his own ashes m a foreign and far distant land from the rude hand.* 
of the spoiler (1)1 

interesting episode did not interrupt for a moment the mili- 
•S a »rv tarj mov ements of the corps immediately around the person of the 
Einpcror. The same weakness and infatuation appeared there as 
oA’ir'’” elsewhere to have seized the Prussian authorities On the same 
day Marshal Davoust, agrccnblj to the promise of ^apol^on, headed the- 
splendid vanguard which, with all the pomp of war, entered Berlin, ho 
words can describe the mingled feelings of rage, astonishment, and d«- 
pair, which animated the inhabitants at tins heart-rending spcctncle, oc-* 
ciirring in less than a fortnight after hostilities Ind commenced. Milh 
cpccchl css grief they gazed on the proud array whicli dcrdctl through their 
’ ■ - V • i.-.'r > , , < ' ‘be punish- 

• ■ ' ' ' : ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■. ! ■ ■ years. On 

i‘ ■ V ' ' ■ ■ ! ; ■ ble citadel 

and a garrison of twelve hundred men, surrendered, wliliout firing a shot, to 
,v, ,6 Marshal iJinncs (2); and hapol^on, after inspecting that stronghold 
o<t V on the dav following, made his triumphal entry into the capital* 


had done; but lie was anxious to lacerate the feelings of the Prussians as 
much as he had been to spare those of the Austrians, anil punish ten years of 
subscrvlenrc and ten days of warfare more than he liad done the involrrato 
hostility of twelve years. Surrounded, therefore, by all the splendour of the 
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Emperor manifcsletl no displeasure f but on the conlrar^ seemed ^atidcd 
at the delays Inch had taken place m the execution of the order (2) 

Shortlj after lu^ arrival at Berlin, ^apol(5on paid a vi^ttofcon- 
dolencc to Prince Ferdinand, brother of the great King of Prussia, 
and father of Prince Louis “who fell at Saalfeld, and manifested the 
Ort 30 niostdclicatc attentions to ihenidon DfPnncenenr),asT\clla 3 thc 
Princess Electoral of llcsse Cassel At the same time he addressed au animated 
proclamation to his troops, m -which he recounted with just pnde their 
astonishing exploits, and promised to load them against the Russians, who, 
he foretold, would find another Austcrhlz in the heart of Prussia (5) ^ext 
day he reviewed the corps of Marshal Davoust on the road to Frankfort, and 
assembling the officers in a circle, assured them of the admiration w Inch he 
felt for their achievements, and the gnef which he had experienced at the 
numerous losses which had thinned their ranks “Sire,” answered the 
Marshal, “ the soldiers of the third corps will cv cr he to you what the tenth 
legion was to Cjcsar ” Alrcadj, m the emulation of the different corps, and 
the mutual knowledge and attachment of the officers and men, were to be 
found the happ^ effects of that permanent organization into separate armies 
and divisions which, Grst of the moderns, ^apoIcon had imitated from (he 
*ancicnl conquerors of the world (i) 
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Dnpanion. ^vhile Napoldoii and his followers were thus indulging in an ex- 
o?NaTou“t cusahle pride at the retrospect of their wonderful achievements, 
aVd'th?“'"'theI'T-assiaw offims had VvavcYsed ll\e country , or rcaclxed the 

Duke of capital in virtue of the several capitulations Avhich had been granted, 
amrEi'cctor -^rei-e exposed to the most grievous humiliation. The officers of the 
Cal'er . guard, especially, who had escaped from the wreck of Ilohcnlohe’s 
corps were ostentatiously marched by the Emperor through Berlin to 
Spandau. Words cannot' describe the mortification of those high-spirited 
young nien at the unparalleled calamities in which their inconsiderate 
passions had involved their country; wherever they went crowds beset their 
steps, some lamenting their sufferings, others reproaching them as the authors 
of all the public misfortunes. Napoleon made a severe and ungenerous use 
of his victory. The old Duke of Brunswick, respectable from bis age, his 
achievements under the Great Frederick, and the honourable wounds he had 
recently received on the field of battle, and who had written a letter to 
Napoleon, after the battle of 3ena, recommending bis states tebis generosity , 
was in amespecial manner the object of invective-, his states were overrun, 
and the official bulletins disgraced by a puerile tirade against a general who 
had done nothing but discharge his duty to his sovereign. For this he was 
punished by the total confiscation of his dominions. So virulent was the lan- 
guage employed, and such the apprehensions in consequence inspired, that 
this wounded general was compelled, with great personal suffering, to take 
refuge in Altona, where he soon after died (1). The Queen, whose spirit in 
prosperous and constancy in adverse fortune had justly endeared her to her 
subjects, and rendered ber the admiration of all Europe, was pursued in 
successive bulletins with unmanly sarcasms, and a heroic princess, whose 
only fault, if fault it was, had been an excess of patriotic ardour, compared 
to Helen, Avbose faithless vices had involved her country in the calamities 
consequent on the siege of Troy (2). The Avhole dominions of the Elector of 
Hesse Cassel wei-e next seized ; and that prince, who had not even combated 
at Jena, but merely permitted, when he could not prevent, the entry of the 
Prussians into his dominions, was dethroned and deprived of all his posses- 


Cruel ex- 
pressions 
regarding 
botlrin the 
bulletins. 


[l) ” If tlie Dake of Brunswick.*^ 
sai« the Bulletin, “bas ricbly de- 
served the animadversion of the 
French people, he has also incurred 
that of the Prussian army and peoplej 
of the latter, %vho reproach him as one of the 
authors of the war; of the former, who complain of 
his inancEuvres and military conduct. The false 
calculations of the young maybe pardoned, but the 
conductor that old Prince, aged 72, is an excess of 
insanity, andhis catastrophe can excite no regret. ‘ 
hat can there he respectable in gray hairs, when 
to the faults of age it unites the iueousiderateuess 
and folly of youth? For these extravagances he 
has justly incurred the forfeiture of all his domi- 
mons.’*— 23 and 27 Bulletins, Camp, dc Saxe, ii. 
216, 293. 

Kapol6on*s (2) ‘*A11 the world accuses the Queen 
tmuorihy as ihc author of all the calamities 
® befallen the Prussian na- 
GcuJz. ^ public indignation is at its 

Sir James height against the authors of the Avar, 
Maekm- especially Gentz, a miserable scrib- 
himself for" money, 
um, After her ridiculous journey to Er- 
lurui and Weimar, the Queen entered Berlin a fugi- 
live and alone. Among the standards we have taken 
arc those embroidered by the hands of this prin- 
• 1 C fi* . ?« heauiy has been as fatal to her people 
Js that of Helen u as to the citizens of Troy ,.^27 and 


23 Bitllcii^^ Camp» dc Saxe, ii. 215* It is worthy of 
observation llial M. Gentz, who is here stigmatized 
as a miserable hireling sold to England, was one of 
the most distinguished writers of the age, and with 
whom Sir James Mackintosh, the eloquent apologist 
of the French Bevolution, maintained a constant 
and valued correspondence down to the time of his 
death. That distinguished author thus speaks of 
Gentz’s pamphlet, to which Napoleon alluded in a 
letter to the author I received by the mail your 
two precious fragments. I assent to all you say, 
sympathize with all you feel, and admire equally 

masterly fragment. I liave read your letter fifty 
limes since I received it, with the same sentiment 
Avhich a Roman in the extremity of Mauritania 
would have felt, if he had receiA’ed an account of 
the ruin of his country after the battle of Pharsalia, 
written tho morning after that calamity, Avith the 
unconquerable spirit of Cato, and the terrible energy 
of Tacitus- He would have exulted that there was 
something which Caisar could not subdue, and from , 
tthtch a deliverer and avenger might jret spring .** — 

MACKiNTOsn'sil/emoi/v, i. 304.^ Certainly,- of all tho 

unaccounhahlo peculiarities in the mind of Napo- 
leon the most extraordinary is his total insensibi- 
lity to the ultimate ascendant of truth over false- 
hood, and the extent to Avhich he 
on palming off falseliond dci 
crcdttlitv or ignorance 
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sions. AaitnosUy to Eogland was the secret motive for all lliose acts of 

to the King of Prussia, m favour of whom the Prussian plenipolcntiancs then 
at Berlin made (he strongest representations, shared the same fate • while to 
the nobles of Berlin he used publicly the cruel expression, more withering 
to his own reputation than theirs,— “I w ill render that noblesse so poor that 
they shall he obliged to beg their bread ” ^Yhcn a conqueror, in the midst 


retribution (2) 

Meanwhile the French armies, w ilbout any farther resistance, took 
on vrawlr^ possession of the whole country between the Bhinc and the Oder; 
•liitbe * and m the rear of the victorious bands appeared, m seventy un- 
c«rojny precedented cv cn m the revolutionary armies, the dismal scourge 
of contributions Uesolved to maintain the war exclusively on the provinces 
which were to be its theatre, ^apolton had taken only 21,000 francs in spe- 
cie across llie Rhino m the military chest of the army. It soon appeared from 
whom the deficiency was to be supplied On the dvy after the battle of Jena 
appeared a proclamation, directing l!ic levy of an cxlraordinar) war contri- 
bution of 11)0,000,000 francs (L 0,200, OOOj on the couninos at war with 
France, of which 100,000,000 was to be borne by the Prussian states on (he 
wcvt of the Vistula, 23,000,000 by the Elector of Saxony, and the remainder 
by the lesser slates m the Prussian confederacy. This enormous burden, equi- 
valent to at least 12,000,000 sterling, if the dilTcrcnce between the value of 
money in Fugland and Germany is taken into account, was levied with unre- 
lenting seventy; and the rapacity and exactions of the French agents em- 
ployed m Its collection aggrav alcd to a v cry great degree the wcightand odious 



■ I 


occupied, experienced, in the rapacity of General Clarke and his subordinate 
agents, all the bitterness as well as the humiliation of conquest Nor was ihU 
alt. Tlie n hole cn il authorities whoremamed in the abandoned prot Inert 
were compelled to take an oath of fidelity to the French rmperor (3J,— an 
imprercdcnied step, whirh rlearlj indicated the intention of annexing the 
Prussian dominions to the great nation, while General Clitke, governor of 
Berlin, acting towards the mvgistralcs as if they were already its subjects, 
barharouvly *liol a burgomaster of the town of hiriir, whose only fault was 
(hat he had, wiicn dectuiitc of any armed force, Iwcn unable to resist the 
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abstraction of the arms of tlie burgher guard and local militia by Colonel 
Scliill, who commanded a flying detachment that still, in the open country, 
preserved its fidelity to the colours of the monarchy (1). Even the highest 
authorities gave way to the indiscriminate passion for pillage; “ the name 
of General Clarke,” says Bourrienne, “ became justly odious from every spe- 
cies of exaction, and a servile execution of all the orders of Napoleon,” while 
the great reputation of the conqueror of Auerstadt was disgraced by the pil- 
lage of the noble library at Tcmpelberg, the country seat of Baron llarden- 
berg (2), minister of state, which took place, by his authority, while he was 
in person occupying the edifice. 

jtiiiurs- These evils, great as they were, and disgraceful to the arms and 
onirc“un" generals of France, were, however, in the ordinary case, only Iran- 
nmirZiic appeared that in the'ease of Prussia and the 

Vistula.” adjoining states they were to be permanent, and that the iron grasp 
of the conqueror was to be not only laid but retained on the north of Ger- 
Nov. 3 . many. Early in November there appeared an elaborate ordinance, 
which provided for the complete civil organization and military occupation 
of the whole country from the Bhine to the Vistula. By this decree the con- 
quered states Avere divided into four departments, those of Berlin, of Magde- 
bourg, of Stettin, and Gustrin ; the military and civil government of the Avliole 
conquered territory was intrusted to a governor-general at Berlin, having 
under him eight commanders of provinces into which it was divided. Recei- 
vers-general AATre appointed in each province, charged Avilh collecting its 
whole revenue and all the Avar contributions imposed on it, and their trans- 
mission to the French goA'ernors. 'Magistrates, police, gendarmes, all w'cre 
nominated by the authorities of Napoldon ; the Avhole civil and military go- 
vernment of the country was concentrated in his hands. Clarke Avas gOA'cr- 
nor-general, aided in the details of government by Count Daru, whose great 
capacity soon appeared in the admirable order AA'hich he introduced into 
every branch of the administration, and which would have been worthy of the 
highest admiration if it had not been rendered instrumental to the most cruel 
and universal system of public extortion. The same system of government 
was extended to the duchy of BrunsAvick, the slates of Hesse and Hanover, 
the duchy of Mecklenberg, and the Hanse Towns, including Hamburgh, Avhich 
Avere speedily oppressed by grievous contributions, in exacting AS'hich the 
Dutch generals and troops Avere peculiarly conspicuous. The Emperor openly 
announced his determination to retain possession of all these states till 
England consented to his demands on the subject of the liberty of the seas. 
Careful, at the same time, to mingle Avith these important civil changes sucTi 
deeds as might captivate the imaginations of his subjects, he paraded before 
the deputation which came to Berlin from the senate of Paris to congratu- 
late him on his victories, three hundred and forty grenadiers of his impe- 
rial guard, each bearing a standard taken from the enemy in this short 
campaign, — the most splendid display of military trophies seen in Europe 
since the triumphs of the Roman generals (o). 

S'with MeanAvhile the negotiations for the conclusion of a separate peace 
between France and Prussia were resumed ; the misfortunes of the 
conciuaed. King rendered it almost indispensable that a respite should be 


(1) At a dinner given by bonis XVIll. in 1815 
o le K.ing of Prussia, tliis massacre became tli 
of conversaiion, “Sire/* said Clarke, lliei 
of FeUra, “it was an unbnppy error.**— 
/>ay, rather, an unworthy crime/’ replied the ii 
dignant monarch,— Hard. ix. 3is. 


(2) Hard. ix. 317. Bign. vi. 51, 53. Bum. xvii. 
40* 49. Bour. vii. 219. 

(3) Bum* xvii. 54, 61. Bign. vi, 72, Bour. >ii. 
217, 2l9. 
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oblaincUon any terms, -vrhjle it -vs as not less advantageous for Napoleon W 
reap at once the fruits of his triumphs niihoul undergoing thefatigucsand 
dangers of a vnnlcr campaign m the frozen plains of Poland Plenipotentia- 
-« '♦f'rordinKlj sscrc appointed on both sides onlhatofFrancc, Duroc, on 
• ' »» There nasnonecd of lengthened 

a\e to the one llic po\scr of de- 
manding ^^hale^cr nt p ta i,u, ilher the poncr of withholding 

nothing wlueli tvis required ^apol^on insisted that Prussia should re- 
nounce all the provinces she possessed between the Rhine and the Clbc, paj 
a contribution of a hundred millions of francs for the expenses of the war, 
ccasc to take any concern m the affairs of Germany, and recognize m the 
princes of tlie Confeder'^’ nf the Rhine whatever titles the conqueror 
chose to confer upon th ’ «.i t ^cl 

unwilling (o take upon a 

nrt 3 sacrifice, the Prussian envoys reJernu ujl j « or 

ins Cabinet They returned an answer agreeing to all ttic exactions winch 
were required, hut in the m tonal mattci ‘ 

worse, the of tlie Prussian armies * 

and the d ' • 

the idea 1 quircd to combat, 

and that d onl) to maintain 

her cause (l)>he now insisuu umi • ouhl retire cnlircl) 

to kOnigsbcrg and the •small portion of the moiiarcliy wlucii iil)» 1 t 
of the ’Vistula, that Colberg, Panlzic, Craiidcntz, Thorn, Clogau, Rreslan, 
llamcln, and ^^cub^^g should be placed in the hands of the rrcnch.and 
that no foreign troops should he *;ulfered to enter any part of the Prnssnn 
territory In agreeing to terms so ruinous to the momrclij, thcPnissiaii 
plenipotentiaries coid * *’ ** Kmc w ould ratify them , hut 

so desperate had its a 
a delay c\ cn of a few 

i«o» e to gun time for the arrival ol Hit nu^sju » ^ , 

f»'Ti here aeccordmgly, sfintdating only 
* - ~,Uctl 


to cuuti ew 

days before ibe Inice was concluded, lalJeyTanu oj t ; the 

Prussian plenipotentiaries that llicy must look for no restitution ofldscon- 
micslsby lheLmperQr>apol<?on, and that the vast territory from the Rhino 
• I « pfTirral peace, as a means ofcoin- 
■ — and Rtis«ia to eva- 

J recently liecn 

hivideu uy ks u was made rw- 

hlcforllic ambition or successes ol ounr j uin.»s whose measures 
I - **i«»«arlicflin,dirergingfromthcir 

■ -‘-stl- 
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^yhicllt^le dation, asNapoldon was resolved to retain all Iiis conquests until 
r'Clia^c- a general peace, led as might have been expected, to the rupture 
maj!" of the negotiations. Desperate as the fortunes of Prussia were, what 
was to be gained by the cession of ihrcc-fourlhs of its dominions, and its for- 
tresses still unsubdued on the Vistula, to the French? Reft as he was of his 
kingdom and .his army, the King still preserved his honour, and nobly re- 
solved to continue faithful to his' engagements, lie declined, therefore, to 
kov. 23. ratify the armistice, which was presented to him at Ostcrodefor 
signature, on the part of France, by Duroc, and at the same time published 
a melancholy but noble proclamation, in wbich, without attempting to dis- 
guise his hopes or conceal the deplorable state of his affairs, he rose superior 
to the storms of fortune, and declared his resolution to stand or fall with the 
Emperor of Russia (1). This refusal was anticipated by Napoleon. It reached 
him at Posen, whither he had advanced on his road to the Vistula ; and no- 
thingremained but to enter vigorously on the prosecution of the war in Poland. 
Famous -jq jjjjg period of the war belongs the famous Berlin decree of the 

Berlin «c- i ^ 

creo against 21st November, against the commerce of Great Britain. But that 
commerce. subject is too vast to be adequately touched on in the close of a 
chapter embracing such a A^aricty of objects as the present; and it will be 
fully enlarged on in a subsequent one, which will include also the Milan 
decree which followed, in 1807, the continental system, and orders of council 
adopted as a measure of retaliation by the British Government. 

Affairs of Napolcon set out from Berlin for the Vistula soon after he had 
Napo"ten’s fulminated this anathema against English commerce, and' at Po- 
t'he'^pohsb Prussian Poland, gave audience to the deputies of that 

deputies, unhappy kingdom, Avho came to implore his support to the re- 
mains of its once mighty dominion. IBs words were calculated to excite 
hopes which his subsequent conduct never realized : “ France,” said he, 
“has never recognized the partitions of Poland; but, nevertheless, 1 cannot 
■proclaim your independence until you are resolved to defend your rights as 
a nation at every sacrifice, even that of life itself. The world reproaches 
K 0 V. 29 . you with having in your continual civil dissensions lost sight of 
the true interests and safety of your country. Taught by your misfortunes, 
now unite, and prove to the world that the same spirit animates the whole 
Polish nation.”- Universal acclamations attended his arrival at Posen; all 
the population advanced to meet his carriage; four magnificent triumphal 
arches were erected to the victor of Rivoli, Marengo, Austcrlitz, and Jena. 
Count Palatine Radzerminski, at. the head of the deputation from Great 
Poland, addressed him in terms of Eastern adulation, mingled. with strange 
expressions which proved prophetic ; “ The universe knows your exploits 
and your triumphs; the West beheld the first development of your genius; 


( 1 ) Dum. xvii. 69, 71. Lucebes. ii. 223, 225. 
liign. yi. 48, 49. 

Matters, said tbe proclamation, bad arrived at 
ibatpass, tbat Prussia could no longer bope to ob- 
tain peace, even at the price of the greatest sacri- 
fices. It was not in bis power to make the Russian 
forces retrograde, since already tbeir own frontieis 
were menaced. The Emperor of France has sl!o\> ii 
a determination, even when be acceded to the basis 
of a negotiation, not to^ .suspend for one moment 
bis military operations''; and he has protracted the 
conferences till bis successes enabred him to declare 
Uiat the conquest of Prussia should afford him the 
moans of dictating peace to England and Russia. 
Lompeilcd thus to resume hostilities, the King is 
not without hopes of yet bringing them to suc- 
cessful issue. He hopes that the governois of the 


fortresses on the Vistula will not imitate the weak- 
ness of those on the Oder and Elbe, and all the 
disposable. forces of the monaichy will hasten to 
unite their colours on the Vistula and the Warla to 
the brave Russian battalions. Such a proof of cou- 
rage and constancy is not new to the Prussian na- 
tion. In the Seven Years* War the capital and pro- 
vinces were also occupied by the enemy ; but the 
firmness and intrepidity of the nation brought it 
sate through all its perils, and excited alike the 
admiration and a&tonishment of posleritj. Then 
Prussia combated alone the greatest 'poweis of Eu- 
rope; now the powerful and magnanimous Alexan- 
der is about to take his place by her side witlrall 
the forces of his vast cmpiie. Tbolr cause is iho 
same . Ihcj will stand or fall togrlhcr,— D um. \ii, 
70, 7t. 
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the South 'ftas the recompense of jour labours, the East became to you an 
object of admiration , theI^ort!n\illbe the term of your ticlonts The Polish 
race, yet groaning under the yoke of the Germanic nations, humblj implores 
your august highness to raise up its remnant from the dust ’ — ^a^lcon 
replied, “ That Tvhich has been dcslrojcd by force cannot be restored but 
by force I svouIJ with pleasure behold the independence of Poland res 
tored, and a barrier formed by its strength against the unbounded ambition 
of Russia, but petitions and discourses imU not achiCTC this work, and un* 
less the rvhole nation, including nobles, priests, and burghers docs unite 
and embrace the firm resolution to conquer or die, success is hopclc« y\ ilh 
such a determination it is certain, and jou may aluajs rely on my powerful 
protection ff) " 

French army was adrincmg by rapid 
from the Oder to the ^ISlula, hapol(?on, cier anxious to 
secure his conunumcaiions, and clear his rear of hostile bodies, 
vi» diETercnt armies to advance to support the flanks of the 

invading force To Jdromc Ronapatle, who commanded tlic ninth corp'^, 
consisting of twenty-five tiiousand Bavarians and At irictnbcrgers, and who 
had Vandamme for Ins adviser, was intrusted the difficult task of reducing 
the SIX fortresses of Silesia, Clogau, Breslau, Brieg, hcissc, Schweidnitz, and 
Glatz, containing in ill a force nearly equal to his own Glogiu, however, 
garrison of three thousand men, made but a showr of 
Drt j resistance, and, early in December, fell into the bands of the V rcnch 

Tlicolher bulwarks of the province cxliibiicd more determination, and ope 
rations in form were commenced against them (2) 

M»rt r Sforticr, on the extreme left, was intrusted with the subjugation 
lu^blTth of Hanover and the IfanseTowns, and the occupation of Hamburgh, 
which was accomplished with hardlj anj resistance Having done this, he 
advanced to observe Stralsund and the Swedes, while a fresh reserve was 
collecting on the Flbc, under the command of Ijouis, King of Holland Tims 
though the grand army was advancing bv rapid strides to the shores of Hie 
Aistiila, its flanks on either side were protected by subordinate corps, an 1 
fresh forces, stationed m echelon in tlieir rear, overawed the intermediate 
states, and kepi up the communication with the Rhine The whole of the 
north of Germany was overrun hj French troops, while a hundred thousvn 1 
were assembling to meet the formidable legions of Russia in the heart of 
PoUwA \asl as ihc fortes of NapoWorv were, such prodigious efforts over 
so great an extent of surface, rendered fresh supplies Indivpcnsahle The 
«r« *^11310 at Pans was ready to furnish them ami on llie requisition 

of the Fmperor, eiglity thousand wen* volnJ from the youth who 
* were to arrive at the military age In iW17 “ fn what more Irium 
pliant arcumstanecs," said the Fmperor, “nn we call on the youth of 
France to flock to our standard*? Tliey will have to traverse, In joining 
their comrades, the capitals of their enemies, an I fichls of 1 attic illnvtratnl 
by Immortal victories” It may easdr l>e conrclved wUh what lran*i»ort* 
this appeal was rtceivcil by a nation so passionately aitarhcil to nuhtarv 
glory as the French, an 1 the f mperor resolved to turn it m the licst arrouni 
hot content with this great ad litioti to tus prospective resources he insti 
luted corps of volunteers to receive the numcruos an I rntluulasiie yotiih 
whom even the conscription con! f not ilnln off In *ufT cfciit numl>ers a f fi 
tional l^Jtlalions w etc a 1 led to it e inq^ectal guard the troops of Urste ukm 
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in a body into French pay, and the most energetic measures adopted to 
augment as much as possible the military resources of the Confederation of 
the Rhine. Detailed instructions were at the same time transmitted to Mar- 
mont in lll^Tia, and the Viceroy Eugene Beauharnais, to have their forces 
disposed on the Austrian monarchy in the rnost advantageous position; the 
King of Bavaria Avas informed by the Emperor himself of all that he should 
do for the defence of his dominions, and the activity displayed in the for- 
tresses on the Adige, the Isonzo, and the Inn, looked as if he Avas making 
preparations rather for a defensiA-e struggle in the plains of Bavaria, or the 
fields of Italy, than for a stroke at the A'itals of Russia on the shores of the 
Vistula (1). 

Treaty A treaty, ofTensive and defensive, belAveen Saxony and France 
rrancranfl tlio natural result of these successes. This convention, ar- 
saxony. rongcd by Talleyrand, aa'bs signed at Posen, on the I2lh December. 
It stipulated that the Elector of Saxony should be elevated to the dignity of 
king; he Avas admitted into the Confederation of the Rhine, and his contin- 
gent fixed at tAventy thousand men. By a separate article, it Avas proA'ided 
that the passage of foreign troops across the kingdom of Saxony should take 
place Avithout the consent of the sovereign : a provision AA’hich sufficiently 
pointed it out as a military outpost of the great nation — Avhile by a subsidiary 
Dec. i5. treaty, signed at Posen three days afterAvards, the Avholc minor 
princes of the Douse of Saxony AA'ere also admitted into the Confederacy (2), 
Immense Such AA^as the astonishing campaign of Jena, the most marvellous 
of the achievements of Napoleon ; that in Avhich success the most 
:>hien. unheard of attended his steps, and his force appeared most irre- 
sistible to the bcAvildered nations. Europe had hardly recoA'cred the shock 
arising from the fall of Austria in three months, during the campaign of 
Austerlitz, Avhen she beheld Prussia overthroAA'n in as many Avecks by the 
shock of Jena. Without halting one day before the forces of the enemy, 
AA’ithout ever once pausing in the career of conquest, the French troops had 
marched from the Rhine to the Vistula; the fabric reared AA'ith so much care 
by the wisdom and A'alour of Frederick the Great, had fallen by a single 
blow; and one of the chief powers of Chi'istendom had disappeared at once 
from the theatre of Europe. Three hundred and fifty standards, four thou- 
sand pieces of cannon, six first-rate fortresses, eighty thousand prisoners, 
had been taken in less than seven weeks; of a noble array of a hundred and 
twenty, thousand men, who had so lately croAA'ded on the banks of the Saale, 
not more than fifteen thousand now folloAved the standards of the King to 
the shores of the Vistula (5), Results so astonishing Avere altogether unpre- 
cedented in modern Europe : they recalled rather the classic exploits of 
Cfflsar or Alexander, or the fierce inroads of Timour or Gengiskhan, than 
any thing yet experienced in Christendom ; but they possessed this superiority 
above the achievements of antiquity or the sanguinary conquest of modern 
barbarism, that it was not over inexperienced tribes or enervated nations, 
that the triumphs had been Avon, but the most warlike nation of the civilized 
world that had been overthroAvn, and the army Avhich had recently Avithsfood 
the banded strength of Europe Avhich had been dissolved. 

The talents displayed by. Napoleon in this campaign, though of a very high 
order, were not equal to the transcendant abilities evinced at Dim and Aus- 
terlitz. Doubtless the celerity with AA'hich the hazardous advance of the 


(0 Bign. vi. 69, 71. l)um. xvii. 50, 55, .See tlic 
orders ui Duid. x\ii. Piercs Just, ' 


(»2) Dum. xvii. 88, 89* 
387. 

(3) Join 11 . 325. 
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T.imw > 0.1 Duke of Bninsw >ck across Uic Thunngian V orest to turn the > rcnch 
SS^bJrtkylcft and interpose l)et\Nccn llic Ulunc and llieir army, was tnmetl 
doflfnt *0 best account, and (he Pru'iMans cut off from their magazines 
rttoja pi and communications at the > ery moment they n cre endcasouring 
to inflict that injury on the cncmj , the vigour of the fight at Jem, and the 
incomparable energy vritU which the mighty host which there conquered was 
dispersed like a fan in pursuit of the broken remains of the cnemv, and in- 
cessantly pressed on till they were totally destroyed, were worthy of the 
highest admiration Out m the very outset of the campaign he exposed 
himself to unnecessary hazard, and but for a change of position on the part 
of the hulk of the Prussian army , of which lie was ignorant, might haie been 
in>olTcd in as great a catastrophe as the route on the banks of the Inn l>ad 
been to the Imperialists To adiancc and attack the Prussian army, strongly 
posted at Jena, through the narrow and rugged defiles of the Lindgrafenbcrg, 
was a greater error m military conduct than it was m the ArchduKc John to 
advance against Moreau through the pines of Ilohenlindcn hapol(5on has 
told us this himself, — “The first principle of the military art,” says he, “is 
nei cr to fight w ith a defile m y our rear , for if defeated in such a station, total 
rum IS hardly aioidahlefl) ” Had the whole Prussian army, a hundred 
thousand strong, been posted at the opening of the defiles instead of a rear- 
guard of forty thousand only, the French would probably base ncicr been 
able to dcbouchc, and a disastrous retreat has e been experienced There was 
little of the usual calculation of means to end in tius great commander, when 
he himself, w ith eighty thousand men, was opposed only to ITolicnlohc with 
forty thousand, while Bai oust, w ilh thirty thousand, was left to struggle with 
the King in person, at the head of Sixty thousand ^o man knew better tlnii 

\ ,^i . •'-.r, •» 
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was to lead him to the Moscow retrent and the disasters of Ixipsic 

After making cury allowance for the nngmliulc of the debit 
w sustained by 
dmarj circun 
intcnninglctl during tin 

and almost unatcounlablc m the sudden prostration of the monarchy tint 
the |>coplcbcen lukewarm or disalTtcted in ihecau*e, It would liavpadmlitcd 
of easy solution, hut this was scry fir indeed from licltig the rase, public 
*pirit ran ld:h,and unanimity uuprcrctlenlcd against (•alhc ngsrcsslon cxlslctl 
among all classes \ci in the muKl of this ardent and cmlnisiastic feeling, 
|ui<iUanimity the most disgraceful was prnenlly evinced, and firlresses all 
but impregnable snrrCndi'Ttd at the first snmmnm of a rontemptd le runny 1 4 
^\bere were the soldiers of the Orcat 1 redcnrl, where llie coiistancv of the 
Seven ^^ars War, when Masdct»ourp, fustrin, andCdojau lowptnl 

Iheir colours without firing a shot, an I the wrakne»s of thc'e garrisons per- 
inlttctl the army on the ^lstula to l»c rcinfarml at the denslsr inomrnl l*» 
forty thousand men, who otherwise woul I I aar hrrn chained! roun f tficir 
walls'* These unprcrcilenletl capliiUti nsdrmonsiratr Itiai, hnwrsprbijfi 
was the sptnl of part of the nation, the same frrhngs were tint umvrr«f, an 1 
(hat the kingdom of iTii* u, newlv ccmrntr 1 1 » ih^ c-nmi r f I rr Hirk, bi 1 
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not yet acquired that general patriotic spirit ^Yhioll can withstand the severer 
shocks of adversity, and constitutes the only secure basis of national in- 
dependence. And the English historian who recollects how' a similar cata- 
strophe prostrated the energies of his own ancestors after the battle of Hast- 
ings, will probably feel charitably towards an infant nation placed in such 
trying circumstances ; and feel a deeper thankfulness for that long career of 
national independence, that unbroken line of national glory, which has formed 
the indomitable public spirit of his own country, and constitutes the unseen 
chain w'hich has so long held together the immense fabric of the British 
dominions. 

GoiKTai In proportion to the unbounded enthusiasm which these wondrous 
events excited in France, was the despondency which they diffused 
mTurope. through the other states of Europe. Alarm now' seized the most 
sanguine, despair, look possession of the most resolute. The pow’er which had 
risen up in Europe to vanquish and destroy seemed beyond the reach of 
attack. Every effort made against it, every coalition formed for its overthrow-, 
had led only to fresh triumphs, and a more complete consolidation of its 
strength. The utmost efforts of Austria, supported by all the Aveallli of 
England and all the military strength of Russia, had sunk in the conflict; 
and now a few w-eeks had sufficed to dissipate that admirable army which the 
Great Frederick had bequeathed as the phalanx of independence to his 
country. The thoughtful and philanthropic, more even than the multitude, 
w-ere penetrated w-ith apprehensions at these portentous events. They looked 
back to ancient limes, and read in the long degradation of Greece and the 
Byzantine empire, the consequences of their subjugation from the military 
force of Rome, and could anticipate no brighter prospect for futurity than 
the ultimate resurrection of Europe after many ages of slavery and decline (I ). 
So little can the greatest intellects anticipate the future course of events in a 
society so perpetually influenced by new- moving powers as that of modern 
Europe; and so necessary is it, in forming a judgment on the ultimate conse- 
quences of existing changes, not merely to look back to tbe lessons of history, 
but take into account also the hitherto inexperienced influence of fresh causes 
rising into action in the ever varying scene of human affairs. 

Biucher’s That bright dawn, however, w-hich philanthropy looked for in 
pi-oUbic xain, and philosophy was unable to anticipate in the dark gloom 
resurrccuoii. of the poHlical horizou, the ardent mind of a hero had already 
begun to descry; and what is very remarkable, he fixed on tbe precise cir- 
cumstances in the temper of the times which were destined to make it 
ultimately expand to all the lustre of day. “ I reckon much,” said Blucher 
to-Bourrienne at Hamburgh, whither he had retired on his parole from 
Lubeck, “ on the public spirit of Germany, on the enthusiasm which reigns 
in om- universities. Success in w-ar is ephemeral ; but defeat itself contributes 
to nourish in a people the principles of honour and a passion for national 
■ glory. Be assured, when a whole people are resolved to emancipate them- 
selves from foreign domination, they will never fail to succeed. I have no 
fears for the result. We shall end by having a Landwehr such as the slavish 
spirit of the French could never produce. England will yield us its subsidies ; 
we w'ill renew our alliances with Russia and Austria. I know well the prin- 
ciples of the coalition. The sole object w-hich the allied sovereigns have in 

(l) Sec, in particular. Sir James Mackintosli’s effects. Ardour of imagination, Ibo habit of looking 
letter to Gcnlz on Ibis subject, Memoirs, i. 384. It before the multitude into tbe ultimate consequences 
IS curious, but not unnatural, to observe tbe earliest of passing events, a sincere desire for the good of 
and warmest advocates of the French Revolution mankind, naturally in the same minds, in 1790 and 
most gloomy in their anticipations of its ultimate 1806, produced these opposite results. 
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1 lew IS to put a limit to the sjstem of aggression w Inch ^apoI6on has adopted, 
and which he pursues with the most alarming rapidiij In our first wars 
against France, at the commencement of its Uesolulion, we fought for the 
rights of hings, in which, for my part, I felt scry little interest, but now the 
case is totally changed, the population of Prussia makes common cause with 
Its Government, the safety of our hearths la at stake, and rcicrses,*w!icn 
such a spirit is abroad, dcslroj armies without breaking the spirit of a na- 
lion 1 look forward without anrietj to the future, because I forc-cc that 
fortune will not alwavs favour }onr Emperor The lime may come when 
Europe in a bodj, humiliated by his exactions, exhausted b) Ins depreda- 
tions, will rise up m arms against him The more he cnclnms difTercnt na- 
tions, the more terrible will be the explosion when they burst their fetters 
"Who can now dispute the insatiable passion for aggrandizement w ith wbiili 
he 1 $ animated ? No «ooncr is Austria subjugated than Pru'^sia 1» destroy cd , 
and though we have fallen, Hiissia remains to continue the Strife I cannot 
foresee the issue of this struggle, but supposing it to he fav oiirahle to France, 
it v\iU come to an end Tou vmU ‘speedily see new wars arise, and if we hold 
firm, France, worn out with conr;ucsls, will at length succumh (1) ” 

Bluchcr was right in these anticipations It is not in the suITcring but the 
prosperity of nations that the seeds of rmn are in general to be found the 
anguish and humiliation v\hich are the consequences of weakness, disunion, 
or corruption, arc often the sc%cre school of ultimate improvement If we 
would discern the true cause of the fall of Prussia, we must go back to the 
vacillation and '^clfislmcss vshich characterized its national connrils during 
the ten prosperous^ cars which succeeded the treaty of Bade in 179*5 which 
caused It to temporize when the moment for action had arrived, and brought 
it in lieedle«5 sccuritj to the very edge of perdition, which lowered the 
national feeling hy ‘sacrificing iht national honour, and paralyzed the arms of 
its natural allies Ly inspiring distrust in the good faith of^its (lOvcmmcnl In 
the misery and degradation consequent on the bailie of Jena is to be found 
the commencement of the causes destined to produce the glorious rcsurrrc 
tion of 1813 Periods of advcrsitv arc seldom lost m the end to nations anj 
more than individuals, it is the flow of unbroken prosperity which, ly pro- 
moting the growth of the ‘^elfish passions, is the real source, in most eases, 
of irromcthablc ruin Those twin curses of Iiumanity, despotism and demo- 
cracy, act in precisely the same way on the sources of piiUic welfare, I' 
pol>oMing the fountains of indivnliial exertion, and inducing In the active 
memhers of society aslavis|i sutmiN ion to the authority of the Irresistible 
executive, or a selfish prosccntuin of their own iincrest, mstead of a generous 
devotion to the \ uldic good Till this la>l stage of inlioiial degradation his 
amvetl, there is alwavs a liope of revival to its fortunes, ito imsforliiucs arc 
irTcrocdiaUc as long as the spirit of the jcojle is unbroken, no calamities 
irreparable but those which undermine their virtue 
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ADVOCATE. 


** Beixum maxime omnium mcmorabilr quni unqunm gcitafint mcscripuirum; 
quod Hannibalc ducr Cartbnginienscs cum populo Romano gcsscrc. Nam ncquc 
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Paitle on ibe following day— lnacU»Uy and I osscs of ihe Tfench after tbeUalUe— ^8po14Qn 
calls in oil Ills Rclnforceinents, and proposes Peace to Prussia— ^Vblch is refused by (hat 
Power— TfapoUon retreats, and goes Into Cantonments on the Passage— The Russians 
adrance, and also go Into Cantonmcnts-Polh Parlies chim the Victory a( Eylau— Opera- 


MoTcmenls of both Parties 

th.T'nrt campaign of Jena bad destroyed the power of Prussia incon' 
sid era Ic t al our bad yielded lo fl\ erwb cl min g force and sUlful com- 
vfswtJ* btnaUon, with more justice the King than the people could say 
with Francois I at Pavia, Tout est perda fors Vhonnear But Russia was stili 


the French had experienced the stern valour of these northern warriors, and 
he counted the hours, as the mortal Conflict approached, which was to bring 
Cither universal empire or irreparable rum in its tram Kor were the Russians 
less desirous lo commence the struggle Confident m tlie prowess of their arms 
— ^proud of tlic steady grow Ih of an empire whose frontiers have never yet re- 
ceded, and which its meanest peasant believes is one day to subdue the 
world — they anticipated a glorious result from their exertions; and, without 
vindcrtaling the forces of lUeir opponents, vndulged a sanguine hope that the 
North would prove the limits of their power, and that, while they repelled 
them from their own frontiers, they would afford the means of liberation to 
oppressed Europe, The sev erity of a Polish w inter could not deter these un- 
daunted combatants eager for the conflict, both their mighty hosts ap- 
proached the \ istula, and, at a period of the year when some resp'itcis usu- 
ally given m ordinary war lo suffering humanity, commenced anew cam- 
paign, and advanced through a snow^y wilderness to the bloody fields of 
Preussich-Eylau 

prip«7«on» had displayed the greatest activity in repairing the 

-iratsa Vc«s<es Vns tmny ViaA S'asiaine& m Yne cavnjimgn o5 KxftVeiViX 

Tlurty fresh squadrons and fifty-one battalions had been added to its amount, 
all the chasms occasioned by the casualties of war supplied, and the new 
French organization into divisions universally adopted (I) Nor was tins all 

;bT or bor.e arl Uery andacoapanyofp oifcrsl 
all for earS t ghtccu batlalioDS Iwemy tqia 
ana and arrrntytwo ]> tce^ of cannon^ about 
000 ni«n Tbe army wajlbnadiTidcJ — 

Battalion. SquadrOna Cannons 


33 as B 1 

111 tTO SOI 

90 too 30S 

54 30 141 

sot 33$ i038 


iioB baltabcna, Tbe whole regular forte 
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anxious to rouse the religious cufhusiasm of his subjects, and deeply im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the struggle which was approaching, he liad 
called out a defensive militia of six hundred thousand men, and excited their 
devout loyalty to the highest degree hy a proclamation, in which Napoleon 
was represented as the relentless enemy of the Christian religion, and they 
.were called on to shed their best blood in defence of the faith of their fa- 
thers (1). This proclamation excited the ridicule of a large part of Europe, 
still tainted, by infidel fanaticism, and not then awakened to the impossi- 
bility of combating revolutionary energy with any other weapons but those 
of religious fervour; but it was admirably calculated for the simple-minded 
people to whom it was addressed, and excited such an enthusiasm, that not 
only was this immense armament without dilliculty raised, bul, conlrary to 
usual custom,- the peasants drawn for the regular army joyfully left their 
homes, and marched with songs of triumph, amidst the blessings of their 
countrymen, towards the frontier, the anticipated scene of their glory or 
their martyrdom (2). 

Composition Tlic ti'oops wlio wcrc now pressing forward to defend the western 
Jor^n'lcr'"' frontiers of the empire, were very diirercntfrom those with whom 
armies, Frcuclihad hitherto,' for the most part, contended, in the fields 

of Germany or the Italian plains. The forces of civilisation, the resources of 
art, were exhausted; the legions of Napoleon had reached die old frontier of 
Europe; the energy of the desert, the hosts of Asia were before them ; pas- 
sions hitherto, save in la. Yendee, mexperienced in the contest, were now 
brought into action. Religious enthusiasm, patriotic ardour, the fervour of 
youthful civilisation, were arrayed against the power of.knowlcdgc, the dis- 
cipline of art, and the resources of ancient opulence. There was to be seen 
the serf but recently emancipated from the servitude of his fathers, whose 
mother and sisters had checked the lamentations of nature when he assumed 
the military habit, and bade him go forth, the champion of Christendom, to 
present glory or future paradise; there the peasant, inured from infancy to 
hardy exercise, ignorant alike of lhe enjoyments and corruptions of urban 
society, long accustomed to rural labour, and habituated equally to the glow 
of a Russian bath or the severity of a Scythian Avinler ; there the Cossack, whose 
steed, nourished on the steppes of the Don, had never yelfelt the curb, while 
his master, following his beloved Attaman to the theatre of action, bore his 
formidable lance in his hand, his pistols and sword by his side, and his whole 
effects, the fruit of years of warfare, in the folds of his saddle. Careless of the 
future, the children of the Desert joyfully look their way to the animating 
fields of plunder and triumph; mounted on small but swift and indefatig- 
able horses, they were peculiarly adapted for a country where provisions 
were scanty, forage exhausted, and hardships universal; the heat of summer, 


aliOttl 380,000 men; l)ut in no country is the dif- 
ference between tlie numbers on paper and in the 
Itcld so great as in Russia, and the troops in the 
campaign of Poland never exceeded 80,000 men. — 
See JoMTM, ii. 335, and AVilson, 4. 

(l) ‘‘ Bonaparte,” said,. this proclamation, wliicli 
was read in all the Russian churches, ** after having 
l>y open force, or secret intrigue, extended his 
power over the countries which he oppresses, me 
naces Russia, which Heaven protects. It is lor you 
to prc\cnt the deblroycr of peace , of the faith, and 
of the happincs'' of mankind, from seducing the 
orlbodoK Lhrislians. He has trampled under foot 
o^cry principle of truth ; iu Egypt he preached the 
Koran of Mahomet, in France manifested his con- 
tempt for the religion of Jc5us*Ghri&t by convolving 


Jewish synagogues. Ho you love your fellow- 
creatures, lly the persecutor of Christians; do you 
desire to be saved, oppose an invincible harrier to 
his advances. He has dared to the combat God and 
Russia^ prove that you are the defenders of tlic 
Slost High and of your country. Chase far from 
jour frontiers that monster; punish his barbarity to 
so many innocents, whose blood cries aloud to 
Heaven "for vcngencc;*God will hear llic prayer of 
the faithful ; he will shield you v/ith his power, he 
will cover you with his grace, your exploits will be 
celebrated by the church and bj’’ your country; 
immortal crowns or abodes of eternal felicity await 
you.” HakDEMJCRG, IX. 370 • 

(2) Jom.ii. 335. Hard. ix. 375, 376* T ■* 

99. AVilson, Polish AA^ar, 10, 11 
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tbcfrmi of A\cre alike unalilc to check the ^lgou^ of their desultory 

operations} hut ^^llcn the hosts on cither sidcwcrc arrayed m battle, and the 
charge of regular fortes >\as requisite, the> often appeared with dccisne 
clTtct at the critical moment, and urging their blood horses to full speed, 
bore doAiTijbj the length of their spears and the >chcmcnce of their onset, 
the moslpo\\crfu! cavalry o^^^cslern Europe (I), 
improvi If the nhole disposahlcjlussian forces had been united upon the 

(ortr ih» ■ • \ . 

tloldaTb • ■ 

■ ■ ■ ' thisfor- 

I ■ ■ ■ of their 

.. ' ■ . Turkish 

superadded to the already oierwhclming nciglit of the French Tvar Of the 
causes tthich led to this unhappy diversion, and the grounds >1111011 the ca- 


llussian force, i> too obvious to require illustration At Ejlau the hostile 
forces on cilhcr side were ncarlj equal, and both retired wilhont any deci- 
sive advantage from that scene of blood; ton thousand additional troops 
would there have overthrown ^apol<.on, and driven him to a disastrous re- 
treat, while fift) thousand of the best troops of the empire were uselessly 
eniplojed on the hanks of the Danube At the same time, it is evident that 
the war in Sloldavia was resolved on, and the necessary orders transmitted, 
before the disasters in Prussia were known, or the pressing necessity for suc- 
cour on the ^lStuIa could have been anticipated, the battle of Jena was fought 
bav on the 14 lh October, and on the 2 od ^ov ember General Michelson 


north of Germany, jel it cannot be relieved of the responsibility of having, 
without any adequate cause, provoked hostilities in the southern provinces 
of Its empire, at the lime when the contest in Saxony, if not commenced, 
might at least have been easily foreseen, when the resolution to annul the 
treaty, signed by d’Oubnl at Pans, had been already taken, and all the 
strength of Europe was required to meet the encounter with the Conqueror 
of Ausierhtz on the banl^ of the Elbe ( 3 ). 
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EmijirraK- lYliilc Russici, dislraclccl by (lie varied inleresls of her mighty do- 
powm^on"' minions, was lluis rviiining the hazard of destruction by the im- 
*q«cst.on!'’ prudent division of her forces in presence of the enemy, Napoleon 
was extremely perplexed at Posen by the consideration of the Polish question. 
The destiny of this people, which enters so deeply into the consideration of 
every political combination of the nineteenth century, here stood in (he 
very foremost rank, and called for immediate decision. The advance of the 
French armies through Prussian Poland towards Warsaw, (ho ambiguous, 
hut still encouraging words of the Emperor to the numerous depulalions 
which had approached him, had awakened to the highest degree the 
hopes and expectations of that unfortunate, hut impassioned race. A solemn 
deputation from Great Poland, headed by Count Dzadiniki, waited upon 
Napoleon, and announced an immediate insurrection of the Polish nation, 
headed by their nobles, palatines, and chiefs; a great ferment prevailed in 
Lithuania, and symptoms of alarming elTorvescenco were visible even in 
Gallicia. The crisis was of the most violent kind ; an immediate decision was 
called for by imperious necessity; Napoleon was much at a loss how to act; 
and the question was warmly debated by the Council assembled at his head- 
quarters (1). 

m ftvourof hand, it was urged by the friends of Poland, “ that (he 

tiicrcstora- oulv ally iu the east of Europe, on whom France could really and 
land. permanently depend, was now prepared to range itself by her side, 
and enter into a contest of life or death for her support. The alliances of ca- 
binets may be dissolved, the friendships of kings may he extinguished, but 
the union of nations, founded on identity of interest and community of feel- 
ing, maybe calculated upon as of more lasting endurance. But what people 
was ever impelled towards another by such powerful motives, or animated 
in the alliance by such vehement passions as Poland now is toward France? 
Alone of all great nations, ‘in ancient or modern times, she has been parti- 
tioned by her powerful and ambitious neighbours, struck down to the earth 
by hostile armies, and swept by repeated spoliations, fropi the book of exist- 
ence. Her nationality is destroyed, her people scattered, her glories at an end. 
Is it possible that these injuries can be forgotten, that such unparalleled ca- 
lamities leave no traces behind them, in the breasts of the descendants of the 
Sarmatian race? Is it not certain, on the contrary, that they have left there 
profound impressions, ineradicable passions, which are ready, on the first 
favourable opportunity, to raise throughout the whole scattered provinces of 
the old Republic an inextinguishable flame? AVhere has the Emperor found 
such faithful followers, such devoted fidelity, as in the Polish legions of the 
Italian army, whom Muscovite barbarity drove to seek an asylum in foreign 
lands? Is it expedient to refuse the proffered aid of a hundred thousand such 
warriors, who are ready to fly to his standards from the whole wide-spread 
fields of Sarmatia? Time, they are undisciplined — without arms, fortresstss, 
magazines, or resources — but what does all that signify ? Napoleon is in the 
midst of them; his invincible legions will precede them in the fight; from 
their enemies and their spoilers his victorious sword will wrest the imple- 
ments of war; in their example, they will see the model of military disci- 
pline. Ihe Poles are by nature wmrriors; little discipline or organization is 
requisite to bring them into the field. When the regular forces of Germany 
had sunk in the conflict, their tumultuary array chased the infidels from the 
heart of Austria, and delivered Yienna from Biussulman bondage. Nor is it 


(0 -Tom i. 328, Oginski, ii. 335, S3G, 338. 
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merely 'x temporary succour winch may he anticipated from their exertions, 
lasting aid, a durable alliance, may Vriili confidence be expected from their 
necessities Stirroumlcd by the partitioning powers, they have no ihancc of 
independence hut m the 1 rcnch alliance , the moment they desert it, they 
will be again crushed by their ambition ^ot only thcnalionalilj of Poland, 
blit the indu idual safely of its whole inhahilants, must for ever bind them to 
their dehiercrs, they welllvnoiY what cruel punishments and confiscations 
await them, if they again fall under the Muscovite yoke In restoring the old- 
cst of Furopean commonwealths, therefore, not only will a memorable act 
of justice he done — a memorable punishment of iniquity infiicted, but a 
durable allnncc on the frontier of cuiUsalion will he formed and a barrier 
erected against the inroads of barbarism in the people, who, in every age, 
ha\cde\oled their blood to cominting Us adianccs (f) 

\ „ mra. Specious as these arguments were, and powerfully as they ap- 
“iV •/ pealed to the generous feelings of our nature, it may be doubled 
® whether they were not opposed by otherS of greater solidity “ It 
i<i jit vain,” it was urged, “ to dwell on (he misfortunes of Poland, 
or represent her partition as an unavoidable calamity for which her inhabi- 
tants are nowavs answerable Such a misfortune may doubtless sometimes 
occur to a small stale surrounded by larger ones, hut was that the case m 
tile present instance On the contrary , Poland w is originally the most power- 
ful nation in the iiorlli her dominions extended from the Eoxinc to the Bal- 
tic, and from Swabia to Smolensko All Prussia, great part of the Austrian 
domimous, and a large portion of Russia, have at difTcrent times been caracd 
out of her -wide-spread territories So far from h'-ing weaker than Russia, 
she was ongmally much stronger , and the standards of the Jagellons and the 
Piastshaacmore than once been planted m triumph on the walls of the Krem- 
lin he%crlhelcss, her history for the last five hundred years has been no- 
thing but a succession of disasters, illuminated at intervals by transient gleams 
of heroic achievement , and, notwithstanding the valour of her inhabitants, 
her frontiers have, from the earliest times, been constantly receding, until 
at length she became the prey of potentates who had risen to importance by 
acquisitions reft from herself So uniform and undev lating a course of misfor- 
tune, in a nation so brave, so enthusiastic, and so numerous, as even, at the 
moment of us partition, to contain sixteen millions of inhabitants, argues 
some incurable vice in its domestic institutions It is not dilBciilt to see what 
thisv ice was, when w e contemplate the uniform and fatal -weakness of the exe- 
cutive, the disorders consequent on an elective monarchy, the inveterate and 
deadly animosity of faction, and ibe insane democratic spirit of a plebeian 
noblesse, which made John Sobieski, a century before its final destruction, 
prophesy the approaching rum of the commonw callli 
“ Such being the character of Polish institutions, as they have been asecr- 
lamed by experience and proved by the rum of the commonwealth, it be- 
oomesaraost serious question whether u is for the interest of France, for the 
aid of Such an ally, to incur the certain and inveterate hostility of the three 
northern pow ers That Russn, Prussia, and Austria w ill thenceforth be com- 
hmed m an indissoluble alliance against France, if Poland is restored, and 
the neb provinces now enjoyed by them from its partition wrested from their 
vast dominions, is evident, and, whatever may be tliougbt of the strength of 
the Sarmalian levies, there can be but one opinion as to the military resour- 
ces which they enjoy What aid can Polish cnthu«iasm bring to the french 
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standards to counterbalance (his strong combinalion of the greatest military 
powers of Europe? A hundred thousand horsemen, brave, doubtless, and 
enthusiastic, but destitute of fortresses, magazines, and resources, and inha- 
biting a level plain, unprotected hy mountains, rivers, or any natural fron- 
tier, and open on all sides to the incursions of their well-organized 
opponents— Supposing that, hy the aid of the vast army and still vaster re- 
putation of Napoleon, they shall succeed at this time in hearing hack the 
Russian hosts, and wresting Lithuania from their grasp, what may not be 
apprehended from the appearance of Austria on the theatre of conflicl, and 
the debouching of a hundred and fifty thousand men in the rear of the grand 
army, when far advanced in the deserts of Muscovy? That the cabinet of 
Vienna is preparing for the conflict is evident; that she is arming is well 
known; fear and uncertainty as to the future alonereslrain her forces; hut the 
stroke which, by restoring Poland, severs Gallicia from her empire, will at 
once determine her policy, and bring the imperial legions in formidable 
strength to the banks of the Elbe. Even supposing that, by an unprecedented 
series of victories, these dangers arc averted for the moment, and the French 
battalions, loaded with honours, regain the Rhine; how is Poland, still torn 
by intestine faction, and destitute of any solid institutions, to Avilhstand her 
formidable military neighbours; and hoAv is France, at the distance of four 
hundred leagues, to protect a pbAver Avhose internal weakness has always 
been such that it has never been able' to protect itself against its own pro- 
Ainces? If a barrier is to be erected against Russian ambition, and a state 
formed dependent on the French alliance for its existence, far better to look 
for it in Prussia, whose history exhibits as remarkable a rise.as that of Poland 
does a decline, and the solidity of Avhose institutions, not less than the firm- 
ness of its national character, has been decisively exhibited in contending 
v/ith all the military forces of Europe during the Seven Years’ War (I)”. 

Pressed by so many difficulties, and struck in an especial manner 
To’ur'e and danger of bringing the forces of Austria upon his rear, AAdiile 

rouses only engaged in the hardships of a winter campaign in Poland, Napo- 
Poiiami" Icon resoh^ed upon a middle course (2). Irrevocably fixed upon 
humbling Prussia to the dust, and entirely indifferent to the irritation Avhich 
he excited among its people, he rCsolved to rouse to the uttermost the inha- 
bitants of Prussian Poland; but at the same time sedulously abstain from any 
inA'itations to Gallicia to revolt, and even held out no encouragement to the 
Russian provinces of Lithuania' to join the standard of Polish independence. 
Kosciusko, Avho, since his heroic achievements in 1794, had lived in retire- 
ment near Fontainbleau, was invited by Napoleon to join his countrymen, 
and a proclamation, drawn in his name, AA^as evpn published in the French 
papers, in AAhich he promised speedily to put himself at their head (5); 
but the course of time soon dispelled the illusion, and it became painfully 

(1) Jom. ii. 329. ' (3) “Kosciosko, ” said this fabricated epistle, 

(2) "I love lltc Poles/* saM he to Rapp, after dated IsL November, “is about to place himself in 
ba^ ill g received one of ibeir deputations; “their the midst nf you. He secs in your deliverers no 
ardour pleases me. 1 could \;ish to render them an ambitious conqu'^rors ; the great nation is before 
nidcpcndent people, but it is no easy undertaking. ;5 0 u; Napoleon cxptcls you; Kosciusko calls you. 
Too many nations are interested in their spoils — I fly to your siicrour; never more to leave your 
Austria, Russia, Prussia. If the match is once side, W orthy of the great man whose arm is 
hght^ed, Ihcre^ is no saving where it ouUl stop, stretched forth foi your delis erance, I attach myself 
M 5 first duty is to\\aidb France, Tind it is no part of to your cause never again to Ica^ c. The blight days 
It to sacrifice its interests to Poland — that w ould of Poland have returned ; we are under the a;gis of 
jcatl us loo far 'VYe must leave its destinies, in the A monar^'h accuslomfd to overcome difficulties by 
lianas of the Supreme Disposer of all things, to miracles.”— Harden rerg, ix, 329. 

rune. It will possibly teach us hereafter -what 
course we ought to pursue.”— BouR.vii. 250. 
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CM^ciNl to tt\c Votes vtiai Uicw itl\jsltio\« lieTo, Cespaitmg ot success, or haT- 
inguo confidence in tliQir pretended allies, -oas resolved lo bear thcrespon- 
sibilit} of no future insuncctions under such auspices In fact, he had been 
profound! j a (Tec ted by the inch (Terence manifested by all the Furopcan powers 
to the fate of Voland on occasion of the last partition, aud thoroughly im- 
pressed aMih the idea that no elTicacious co-opcration could be expected from 
any of them, and, avliilc he rendered full justice to the military talents of 
Ivapol^on, despaired of seeing the ilcln erance of Sarmatia in good faith at 
tempted by lus despotic arms (1 ) The task of rousing the Poles m the frus- 
sjan dominions was therefore committed to Dombrowski and Wjhicl i, the 
former of whom had acfjuired a desersed celebrity at the head of the Polish 
I cgion in Italy, while the lallec possessed such influence wUh Ins country- 
men as to promise great adiantagc to the cause of hapokon 

At the same tunc, c\cry care as as taken to excite the feelings and dimmish 
the apprehensions of tlic Poles of Prussia , hcart-slimng proclamations m 
hosciusko’s name werc'addrescd to them by the generals of their nation m 
the Italian army , but thathraa e man himself, faithful to the oath he had taken 
to the Emperor of l\ussn and aware of the delusive nature of fsapoleons 
support, refused to take any parim these proceedings, resisted all the bril- 
liant olTers which he made to induce him to engage in his scnice, and even 
had the boldness, in foreign journals, to disavow the letter which the French 
go\ernmcnt had puhlishcdm his name hotwiUislanding this resene, how- 
cior, the adiance of the French armies to Marsaw, and the sedulous care 
whicli they tooklosaio the mhahitanlsfrom eacry species of insult or con- 
tribution, produced an citraordmary ferment m the Polish proainces— 
uuncrsally they were hailed as deliverers — the substantial benefits, the real 
protection, the fostering tranquillity of the Prussian administration, were 
forgotten in the recollection of ancient acluei ements, and, incited by the 
heart stirring prospect of coming independence, the nation was fast runniag 
into Its ancient and ruinous anarchy The public exultation was at its height 
when hapokon arm ed at Posen se\ eral regiments w ere already formed in 
Prussnn Poland and the arrival of the French troops m '\^arsa^ , which the 
Piiissians ciacuatcd at their approach, was unu ersally hailed as the first day 
of Polish Restoration (2) 

ftapa# n kapolcon WHS uot insensible to the important effects of thisna- 
** 1 ,!. tional enthusiasm, both in augmenting the resources of Ins own 
>> army and mtcrceplmg those of his opponents, hut at the same time 
he felt the necessity of not rousing all Poland m a similar manner, or incur- 
ring the immediate hostility of Austria, by ihrcdtening the tenure by winch 
she held her Polish acquisitions He resolied, therefore, to moderate the 
gencnl fervour, and confine it to the provinces of Prussia, where U was ui- 
lended to cxcitc a conflagration , and this was done by the bulletin winch ap- 
n c 1 peared on the 1st December — “ The love which the Poles enter- 
tain for iboircountrv, and the sentiment of nationality, is not only preserved 
entire ni the heart of the people, but it has become more profound from mis- 
fortune Their first passion, the universal wisli, is to become again a nation 
The richissue from their chateaux to demand w illi loud cries the rc-esiablish- 
ment of the nation, and to offer their children, their fortune, thcir influence, 
inlhecaiise lint spectacle is trulv touching Already they have every where 
resumed their ancient costumes, their ancient customs is then the throne of 
Poland ibout to be restored, and is the nation destined lo resume its exis- 

(a) 0, n W 1 337 338 Hard it 511 
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lence and independence? From the depth of the tomb, is it destined to start 
into life ? God alone, who holds in his hand the combination of great events, 
is the arbiter of that great political problem, but certainly never was an event 
more memorable or worthy of interest.” Situated as Napoleon was, the re- 
serve of this language was an act of bnmanity as well as justice to the un- 
happy race whose destiny it still held in suspense; but it contributed power- 
fully to allay the -rising enthusiasm of the Russian and Austrian provinces of 
the ancient commonwealth ; and the prudent, despairing of any national re- 
surrection from such an ally, began to ask, “ if the restoration of the Republic 
of Poland, could, in good faith, be expected from the nian who had extin- 
guished the liberty of his own country (1).” 

KapoR-on Quc chaucc, and only one, remained to Napoleon of smoothing 
aAvay the difTicultics wliich surrounded the restoration of Poland, 
Gaiuciffor oud that cousistod in the proposal, which at this time he made to 
wliTch’is Austria, to exchange its share of Poland for its old province of Sile- 
jcfuscii. sia. During the negotiation with Prussia for a separate peace, he 
only held out the prospect of this exchange in a doubtful manner to the 
cabinet of Yienna ; but no sooner had the King of Prussia refused to ratify the 
Dee. i5. armistice of Charlottenberg, than General Andreossey was au- 
thorized to propose it formally to that power. Count Stadion replied, that 
the good faith of the Imperial government -would not permit them to accept a 
possession which was not assented to by Prussia; and it would indeed have 
been an extraordinary fault in policy, as well as breach of morality, to have 
thus despoiled a friendly power and reopened an ancient wound, at the very 
moment when a concentration of all energies was required to resist the enemy 
who threatened to destroy all the European states. In consequence of this 
refusal, the conduct of Napoleon,- in regard to Poland, ’became still more 
guarded ; and although a provisional government and local administration 
were formed at Warsav/, yet none but natives of Prussian Poland were ad- 
mitted to any share in the direction of affairs (2). 
iiisprocia- While this great political question Avas under discussion, during 
uissow'ers tlic fortnight that the Emperor’s stay continued at Posen, the army 
vetia^“of great force approached the Vistula; but the severity of the 
Austcriit/. weather, arid the incessant fatigue of the troops, in the long and 
dreary marches through that monotonous country at so inclement a season, 
produced a general feeling of despondency among the soldiers, and gave rise 
to a fermentation Avhich even Napoleon deemed alarming. To the intoxication 
consequent on the victory of Jena had succeeded a mortal disquietude, when, 

(1) Ogiiiski, H. 339. Bign, vi. 80i 8l. Lucclics, 

ii. 225. , 

(2) Bign. Ni. 90> 91. Hard. ix. 349, 350. 

Nnpol6on’s slay nt Posen the French 

siiong tie- Emperor made, on repeated occasions, 
claration in the strongest professions of his rcso- 
favour of lution to support the Turks agaiusL 
itirKey. invasion of the flussians. To the 

Prussian plenipotentiaries at CharloUenhcrg. he 
declared, ** that the greatest of all the evils which 
Prussia has occasioned to France by the late war, is 
the shock thcj* have given to the independence of 
the Ottoman Poile; ns the imperious conunandsof 
the Emperor of Russia have lironght back to the 
government of Wallachia and Moldavia the hospo- 
.■jrs justly banished from their administration; 
whiclMii effect, reduces their principalities to the 
rank of Russian provinces. But the full and com- 
idetc independence of the Ottoman Empire will 
eter &c tAf oOjcct most at ficart with (he Emperor, as it 
IS indispensable for the security of France and 


Italy. Tie would esteem the successes of the pi’csent 
war of little \alue, if they did not give him the 
means of reinstating the Sublime Porte' in complete 
independence. In conformity with these principles, 
the Emperor is determined that, until the SuUan 
shall have recovered the full and entire command 
both of Moldavia and Wallachia, and is completely 
secured in his ou’/z independence, the French troops 
will not evacuate arty part of the countries they 
have conquered, or which may hcrcafrcr fait into 
their pnwerl [Lucches, ii. 186, 187.] The same 
resolution wwspuhlioly announced in the bulletins, 
when intelligence of the ilhjudgcd invasion of the 
j>rincipalities arrived; and yet, within six months 
afici words, Napoleon, though Turkey had faithfully 
and gallantly stood to the French alliance, under 
cireumslanccs pf extreme peril, as will shortly ap- 
pear, signed a treaty at Tilsit, by which not only 
were Wallachia and Moldavia Rmcc;^ i„.t. 

provision was made for ’ 

Tut Kish dominions in 
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iromcdialoly after such glorious successes, instead of the canlonmcnls and re- 
pose winch they expected, they found themselves dragged on in the depth of 
winter to begin a ntvv campaign, amidst pathless snows and gloomy forests 
In order to dispel these sinister presentiments, NipohJon took advantage of 
tliQ anniversary of the haltle of Austerhtz to address an animating proclama- 
»« a tion to Ills army — Soldiers I This day year, at tins very hour, 
}ou were on the memorable field of Austerhtz 7 he Russian battalions fled 
in terror before you, or, surrounded on all sides, laid dowm their arms to 
their conquerors On the day following they read the words of peace, but 
they were deceitful Hardly had they escaped, by the cITecls of a generosity, 
perhaps blaraahle, from the disasters of the third coalition, than they set on 

their 

■ I two 

• ^ ■ -rate 

fortres'cs are in our power The Oder theAVarta, the deserts of Poland, have 
been alike unable to restrain \ our steps Tven the storms of winter have not 
arrested 3 ou an instant — ^5 on have braved all — surmounted all Every thing 
has flown at your approach In vain have the Russians endeavoured to 
defend the capital of the ancient and illustrious Poland The French eagle 
liovers over the \istula — the brave and unfortunate Poles, when tbej behold 
you, imagine that ibej see the soldiers of Sobicski returning from his 
memorable expedition Soldiers’ we shall not again lay down our arms lUl 
a general peace has secured the pow er of our allies, and restored to our com 
mcrcc liberty and its colonies "We have conquered, on the Elbe and the 
Oder, Pondicherry, our establishments m the Eastern Seas, the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the Spanish Colonics yMio has given the Russians right to hope 
that they can balance the weight of destiny? ^\ho has authorized them to 
overturn such great designs Are not they and we the soldiers of Ans- 
terljlz (1)?” Even m the forests of Poland, and amidst icc and snow, the 
thoughts of hapoleon were incessantly fixed on England and the East, and it 
was to overthrow her maritime power on the hanks of the Ganges, that a 
campaign was undertaken in the depth of winter on the shores of the 
A istula 

1 This proclamation, dictated by a profound knowledge of the 

on Efench character, produced an extraordinary effect upon the sol- 
Ji^dicrs It was distributed with profusion over all Germany, and 

»tp, , xione but an eyewitness could credit the influence ^^^ucfl it bad m 
restoring the spirit of the men The veterans in the front line forgot tlicir 
fatigues and privations, and thought only of soon terminating the war by a 
second Aiislcrhlz on the banks of the Vistula, those who were approaching 
by forced marches m the rear, redoubled their exertions to join their 
comrades in the more forward stations, and counted the days till they gamed 
sight of the eagles which appeared to be advancing to immortal renown The 
Dff >. better to improve upon these dispositions, and at the same lime 
establish a durable record of the glorious achievements of his troops, ^apo- 
lion, by a decree published on the same day, gave orders for the erection of 
a splendid edifice on the site of the convent of the Ifadc/einc, it the end of 
the Boulevards des Itahens at Pans, with the inscription— “1 he Emperor 
hapoleon to the soldiers of the Grand Army ” In the interior were to be 
inscribed, on tablets of marble, the namc^ of all those who bad been present 
in the battles of Marengo, Austerhtz, and Jena, on tablets of massy gold, the 


(1) B gn »< 15 16 Hour t 251 252 
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•names o'f all tliose who had fallen in those memorable conflicts. There also 
•n’ere to be deposited the arms, statues, standards, colours, and monuments 
of every description taken during the two campaigns by the grand army. 
Every year a great solemnity was to commemorate the glory of these memor- 
able days; but, in' the discourses or odes made on the occasion, no mention 
was ever to be’made of the Emperor : like the statues of Brutus and Cassius at 
the funeral of Junia, his exploits, it was well known, Avould only be the more 
present to the mind from being withdrawn from the sight. This project look 
a strong hold of the imagination of Napoleon ; he gave immediate orders for 
the formation of plans for the edifice, and the purchase of all the buildings 
in the vicinity, in order to form a vast circular place of uniform buildings 
around it; and, as a previous decree had directed the construction of the 
Bourse or public exchange on that situation, he shortly after directed the 
Minister of the Interior to look out for another isolated situation for that 
structure, “worthy of the grandeur of the capital, and the greatness of the 
Letter, 7ti. busincss which will one day be transacted •within its walls.” Such 
March, 1807. -^yas tlic origiu of those beautiful edifices, the Church of the Made- 
leine and the Exchange at Paris; and which, carried on through other reigns 
and completed under another dynasty, with that grandeur of conception and 
perseverance in execution by Avhich all their public edifices are distinguished,, 
will for centuries attract the world to Paris, as the centre of modern archi- 
tectural beauty. To the world at that lime Napoleon revealed no other design 
in the structure of the Madeleine than that of a monument to the grand army; 
but, penetrated with the magnitude of the mission with which he was per- 
suaded he Avas intrusted of closing the Avounds of the Revolution, he in his 
secret heart destined for it another and a greater object, lie intended to have 
made it an expiatory monument to Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, and the 
other victims of the Revolution ; a design AAdiich he did not purpose to declare 
for ten years, Avhen the fever of revolutionary ideas Avas in a great measure 
exhausted ; and therefore it Avas, that he directed its front to face the centre 
of the Place Louis XV, AA’here those august martyrs had perished, and con- 
structed it on the site of the Madeleine, Avhere their uncoffined remains still 
lay in an undistinguished grave (I). ■ 

■ commencement of a Avinter campaign which Avould obviously 

attended with no ordinary bloodshed, required unusual pre- 
sfcaro his cautioos for the protection of the long line of communication of the 
rrar!* grand army, and the" efforts of Napoleon Avere incessant to effect 
this object. The march of troops through Germany Avas urged forA\'ard AAi'th 


( 1 ) Tiour. Yjj, 5^54, 255. J5ign. vi. 77, 78- T^a: 
Cas. i. 370, 371. 

Napoleon's myself," said lie, cr.ult 

secret de- restore lire memory of Louis XVI, anc 

sipn in ihls ^vnsll from tlic nalio/i llie crimes tvitl 
edifice. ^ 'ivbirli a few galley sla\es nntl an un 
"•'^Ppy fatality had stained it. The Bourbons beinj 
of his family, «Tnd rcAting on external succour, ii 
striving to do so, would have been considered O! 
only avenging their own cause, and increasing llu 
public animosiiy. I, on the coutrnry, sprung frou 
lac people; uould have purined their gloiy, h> 
cxpeihi.g from their rauKs those who had disgiaccc 
turn; anti such was my intention ; but it was ncccs 
saryto procird with rant ion ; the three expiatory 
uilars ot..Dcnis weic only the couimencenienl' 
1 C remplo of Glory, on the foundalion of tlu 
iladcleme, was destined to he consecrated to thi« 
purpose ^^,lh a far greater cclat. It was there, thai 
n at luir tomb, above their verx* bones, the monu 


incnts of men, and the ceremonies of religion 
would have raided a memorial to the memory of the 
political victims of the Revolution. This was a 
secret which was not communicated to above ten 
persons ; but it was necessary to allow it to transpire 
in some degree to those who were intrusted with 
the prepaiMtion of the design for the edifice. I 
would not have revealed the design for ten years, 
and even then I would have employed every ima- 
ginoblc precanlioii, and taUcii care to avoid every 
possibility of offence. would have applauded 
it j and no one could have suffered from iu effects, 
livery thing in such cases depends on the mode and 
.lime of execution. Carnot would never hare 
ventured under my government to write an apology?^ 
for the death of the King, hut be did so under the 
Bourbons. The difference lay licrc, that I would 
have marched with public opinion lo ir. 

whilst public opinion inarclicd with 
render him unassailablc/'-*L*3 Cas, i, 
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all possible rapidity, <;ome attempts at insurrection in Hesse were cnislicd 
with great seventy , the conscripts, is they arrn cd from the Rhine or Italj at 
Ihedinerenl stations in the Prussian states, organized and sent into the field 
almost before they had acquired the rudiments of the military art, and the 
subsidiary contingent of Saxony, Hesse Cassel, and the states of the Rlienish 
confederacy, raised to double their fixed amount By these means not only 
were the rear and communications of the grand artny preserved ■from danger, 
but successive additions to its actn e force constantly obtained , while at the 
same time Austria vws ovoraned, whose fornudahlc armaments on the Bo- 
hemian frontier already excited the attention of the Emperor (IJ, and had 
given rise to pointed and acrimonious remonstrances from his military en- 
roy, General Andfrcosscy, to the enhinet of \ icnna [2] 

Enonnoa* Hovv to maintain these vast and hourly increasing armaments was 
JuToOww a more difficult question, but here, too, the indefatigable activity 
Fmperor, and bis grinding system of making war support 
lutei war, contrived to find resources Requisitions of enormous mag- 
nitude were made from all the cities in bis rear, especially those wbidibad 
been enriched by (he commerce of England Napoleon seemed resolved (hat 
their ilUgottcn wealth should, m the first instance, be devoted to the neces- 
sities of lus troops The decrees against English commerce were every where 
made a pretext for subjecting the mercantile ntics to contributions of as- 
tounding amount Fifty millions of francs (L 2,000,000) was m the first in- 
stance demanded from Hamburg as a ransom for its English merclnndize, 
seized m virtue of the decree of 21st November, and it only escaped by the 
immediate payment of sixteen millions In addition to this, that unhappy 
City, which had taken no part in JiosJjbljesagiinst France, was ordered to 
furnish at once fifty thousand great-coats for the use of the troops, while 
Luheck, winch had been successively pillaged bv the troops of Blucbcr and 
Remadotte, was compelled to yield up four hundred thousand lasts of 
corn (o), an ■ » ? r - ^ » 

its English 
all the otlu ■ 

and the great impost of one hundred and sixty-nine millions of francs 
(L 0,100,000), imposed after the battle of Jena, was every where collected 
from the Prussian territories with a rigour which greatly added to its no 
minal smonht Under pretext of executing the decree against CnghsJi com- 
merce, pillage was exercised in so undisguised a mauncr by the French in 
ferior agents, that it attracted m many places the severe animadversion of 
the chiefs of the army Thus, while the decrees of the Emperor professed to 
be grounded on the great pm 
by the pressure of mercantile 
seas, in their execution they ’ 

ject, and, while the merchandize seized was allowed to remain in the em- 
porium of British commerce, its confiscation w as made a pretext for subject- 
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ing their neutral inhabilanls to inordinate requisitions for t!ic support of the 
grand army (1). 

Positions^ Py iPesc diflercul means Napoleon was cnahled, before Ibe middle 
thcVnZch of December, not only to bring a very great force to bear upon the 
Vistula, but to have the magazines and equipments necessary for 
qualifying it to undergo and keep the field during the rigours of a Polish 
Avinler in a complete slate of preparation. Davoust and Murat bad entered 
"Warsaw at the end of ^'oYembcr, wbicb was abandoned by the Prussians at 
Ibcir approach, and two days afterwards they crossed the Vistula, and occu- 
Kov. 30 pied the important ictc-dc-ponl of Prague on its right bank, wbicb 
Dee. 2 . in iii;c manner evacuated without a struggle; on the right 

Lannes supported them and spread himself as far as the Bug; while on the 
left, Ney bad already made himself master- of Thorn, and marched out of 
that fortress, supported by the cavalry of Bcssiercs and followed by the corps 
of Bernadotte ; in the centre, Soult and Augercau were preparing with the 
utmost activity to surmount the diflicultics of the passage of the Vistula be- 
tween Modlin and "Wyssogrod; thus, eight corps were assembled ready for 
active service on the Vistula, which, even after taking into view all the losses 
of the campaign, and the numerous detachments requisite to keep up the 
communications in the rear, could in all bring a hundred thousand men into 
the field, Avhile the powerful reinforcements on their march through Prussia 
and Poland, promised to enable the Emperor to keep’up the active force in 
front at that great numerical amount (2). 

Rnwians’''^ TIic Empcroi' Alexander was far from having an equal force at his 
Tiicirdis- disposal. The first army, under Benningsen, consisting of sixty- 
niid o\acii.i- eight battalions, and one hundred and twenty-live squadrons, 
could muster forty-five thousand men, divided into four divisions, 
under Osterman Tolstoy, Sacken, Prince Gallitzin, and Sidmaratzki. It ar- 
rived on the Vistula in the middle of November; llic second, consisting also 
of sixty-eight battalions and one hundred squadrons, arranged in the divisions 
of TutschakofF, Doctoroff, Essen, and Aurepp, was about thirty thousand 
strong, its regiments having not yet recovered the chasms made by the rout 
of Austerlitz. The wreck of the Prussian forces, re-organized and directed 
under the able management of General Lestocq, was not more than fifteen 
thousand men, when the numerous garrisons of Dantzic and Graudenlz were 
completed from its shattered ranks : thus the total Allied force was not above 
ninety thousand strong, and for the actual shock of war in the field not more 
than seventy-five thousand men could be relied on. This imposing array was 
under the command of Field-Marshal Kamenskoi, a veteran of the school of 
Suwarrow, nearly eighty years of age, and little qualified to measure swords 
with the Conqueror of Western Europe ; but the known abilities of Benning- 
sen and Buxhowden, the two next in command, would, it- was hoped, com- 
pensate for his Avant of experience in the novel art of Avarfare which Napo- 
leon had introduced. Headquarters had been established at Pultusk since 
Nov. 12 . the 12th NoA ember : "Warsaw, all the bridges of the Vistula Avere in 
the hands of the Allies, and the firmness of their countenance gave rise to a 

_ (l) vii. 247, 248. ISign. vi. 98, 99.' Hard. 32,000 inli.ibiUauts. “ A'ou must seize goods to the 
IX. 371, 372. amount of twenty millions, but tlo it by* rule, and 

• I examplo at once of the enormous mag- give receipts. Take payment as much ns possible in 
niliidc of these contributions, and the provident kind ; the great stores of wine which its cellars con* 
caic of the Emperor for the health and comfort of tain, would be of inestimable importance ; it is 
Jus troops, , reference maj be made to his letter to wine which in winter can alone give the victory/* 
le ’rench governor of Stettin, from whom conlri- <— BlG^o^^, vi. 1)9. 

iniiionstolheamonntoftweutymiUions(L.800,000) (2) Dum.x\ii. 106, 116 Join, ii, 337, 338. 

was demanded, though the city only contained 
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belief that they were disposed to dispute the passage of that tiver with the 
imadets Until the arrival of the second army, under Buxhonden, Iionctcr, 
xvhich was advancing l>y forced marches from lhc^lcmcn, they were mno 
condition to Leep their ground against the French, and it was deemed better 
to give them the moral adiantagc arising from the occupation of the Polish 
capital’, linn hazard a general engagement with so decided an inferiority of 
n<w force Micr some inconsiderable skirmishes, therefore, the Rus- 
sians foil hack at all points, (heir advanced posts were all withdrawn across 
the \isiiila, and ^Yarsaw, ctacuated on the 28lh, was occupied by Da\oasl 
on the 30th ^ovcm?Jer (i ) 

"" Sensible of the inferiority of its forces to those which ^apol^on 
»’<’B had assembled on the tistula from all the states of Restern Uu- 
rope, the Russian cabinet made an application to thcBntisUgo- 
refuwr’*"” vemment fora portion of those subsidies which she had so liberally 
granted on all former occasions to the powers who combated the common 
enemy of European mdtpcndencc , and considering that the whole weight 
of the contest had now fallen on Russia, and the danger had now approached 
her own frontiers, they demanded, not without reason, a loan of six millions 
sterling, of which one was to he paid down immediately for the indis- 
pensable expenses connected with the opening of the campaign It was easy 
to see, from the answer to this demand now, however, that the spirit of 
Pitt no longer directed the British councils — the request was refused hy the 
■Ministry on the part of gosernment, hut it was proposed that a loan should 
be contracted for in England for the service of Russia, and that, for the 
security of the lenders, the duties on English merchandise, at present levied 
in the Russian harbours, should he repealed, and m Iicu thereof, the same 
dnlies should he levied at once in the British harbours, and applied to the 
payment of the interest of the loin to the British capitalists Ihis strange 
proposition, which amounled to a declaration of want of confidence, both m 
the mtegntj of the Russian ggvcmmcnt and the solvency of the Russian 
finances, was of course rejected, and the result was, that no assistance, cither 
in men or money, was afforded hy England to her gallant allj in this vital 
struggle, an instance of parsimony hejond all example calamitous and dis- 
creditable, when it IS considered that Rnssia was at that moment bearing 
the whole weight of France on the Vistula, and that England had at her 
disposal twenty millions m subsidies, and a hundred thousand of the best 
soldiers in ruropc (2) 

Tie Bu, Jvo sooner had the heads of Bnxhow den’s column begun to arrive 
the neighbourhood of Pultusk, than Kamenskoi, whose great 
• age had by no meins extinguished the vigour by w Inch he was 

fqnncriy distinguished, made a forward rooiement bead-quarters weread- 

(0 nnm TO 89 110 Jom i 333 335 Bg tSe proicM on of out AH es how mucli mot* ore w* 

Ti 109 liO nO'weMcdtiponto<onbaH’oroorowu«»r<ty? W« 
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vanccd to Nasiclsk, and the four divisions of Benningsen’s army cantoned 
between theUkra, the Bug, and the Narew; while Buxhowden’s divisions, as 
they successively arrived, were stationed between Golyniin and Makow; and 
Lcslocq, on the extreme right of the Allies, encamped on the banlcs of the 
Drewenlz, on the great road leading to Timrn, was advanced almost np to 
the walls of that fortress. The object of this general advance was to circum- 
scribe the French quarters on the right bank of the Vistula; and as it was 
known that Napoleon with his Guard w'as still at Posen, hojics were enter- 
tained that his troops would be entirely drawn from the right bank before 
bis arrival, and the river interposed between the winter quarters of the two 
armies (J). 

Dco.iG. ]yo sooner did Napoleon hear of this forward movement of the 
Russians, than he broke np from his quarters at Posen, and arrived at ^Yar- 
Kapoito, afterwards. No words can do justice to the warlike 

patriotic enthusiasm Avhich burst forth in that capital when 
cenfS' they beheld the hero whom they hailed as their deliverer, actually 
onthuMasm ^yalls, and SOW the ancient arms of Poland aflixcd to 

the door of the hotel where the provisional government of Prussian Poland 
was established. The nobility flocked into the capital from all quarters; the 
peasantry every where assembled in the cities, demanding arms; thcnational 
dress w’as generally resumed; national airs universally heard ; several regi- 
ments of horse w'crc speedily raised, and before tlvc conclusion of the 
campaign, thirty thousand men were enrolled in disciplined regiments 
from the Prussian provinces alone of the ancient monarchy. Still the 
general enthusiasm did not make Napoleon forget his policy; the provisional 
government was established by a decree of the Emperor, only “ until the fate 
Jan. u, 1E07. of Prnssian Poland was determined by a general peace ; ” and the 
prudent began to entertain melancholy presages in regard to the future des- 
tiny of a monarchy thus agitated by the passion of indejjcndcnce and the gen- 
erous sentiments of patriotic ardour, with only a quarter of its former in- 
habitants to maintain the struggle against its numerous and formidable 
enemies (2). 

■ Having taken the precaution to establish slroag lalcs-dc-pon I at 

“SmtTiie Modlin, Thorn, and all the bridges w'hich he held over the 

umTians."’ Vistula, Napoleon lost not an instant in resuming the offensive, in 
oi'der to repel this dangerous incursion of the enemy. Davousl, who formed 
the advanced guard of the army, Avas pushed forAvard from Pr.aguc on the 
roads towards Pultusk, and soon arrived on the Bug; and after having recon- 
noitred the Avhole left bank of that river, from its confluence with the Narew 
to its junction with the Vistula, made preparations for effecting the passage 
Dcc.ii, iBofi. at Okernin, a little below the junction with the Ukra. The Cossacks 
and Russian outposts lined the opposite bank, and the difficulties of the pass- 
age Avere considerable; but the Russians Avere notin sufficient force to dis- 
pute it in a serious manner ; and after some sharp skirmishing, the expe- 
rienced talents of General Gauthier, who Avas intrusted with the enterprise, 
Dee. 12 . established the French on the right bank, Avhere they soon after 
sustained a severe action with the Russian advanced guai’d at Czarnowo. The 
Russians, hoAvever, returned in greater force ; and the result Avas, that all 
the French advanced guards Avhich had been passed over Avere cut off, and 
their detachment fell back to the iele-de-pont established at the river. Mean- 


Dum. ivii, 121, 125. Jom. ii. 339. Bign. vi.. 


(2) Bigu. vi. 92. Camp. <le S.axe, iii, 178, 179. 
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»' while SouU advanced on the left to Plousk, and Ney andBerna- 
** doltc, with a portion of llurat’s cavalry, moved forward to Soldan 
and Biczun from Thorn, m such a manner as to threaten to interpose be- 
tween the detached corps under Lestocq, and Benmngsen’s mainbody,which 
was concentrated in the neighbourhood of PnUusk(l). 

partisan w arfare continued for ten daj s w about any decisive 
result on either side; but the arrival ofNapoUon at Warsaw was 
the Signal for the commencement of more important operations. On 
Ihc 23d December, at daybreak, he set out from that capital for the army, 
with the guards and Lannes’ corps, and no sooner arnv ed at the advanced 
posts of Davoust, than he dictated on the spot directions for the forcing the 
passage of theUkra, which had hitherto hounded all their incursions (2). 
The opcraiion w as earned into clTect w iih the happiest success at Czarnowo, 
and that ardour with which the presence of the Emperor never failed to 
animate the troops MlPr a sev ere action of fourteen hours, the passage was 
forced, and Count Oslerman, who commanded the Russian rearguard, re- 
treated upon ^aslelsk. In tins well-contested affair each party had to lament 
the loss of about a thousand men, Kamenskoi, finding the barrier which 
covered the front of his position forced, gaio orders for concentrating his 
forces tow aids PuUusk; and the Allies accordingly fell back at all points 
They were -vigorously pursued by the French, and another desperate conflict 
took place in front of Nasiclsk, hetw ecn General Rapp and the Russians under 
Count Oslerman Tolstoy, in which the latter were worsted, but not without 
a sev ere loss to the enemy; and the opposite bodies liad become so inter- 
mingled, that Colonel Ouwaroff, an aide-de-camp of Alexander, was made 
prisoner by the French, while Count Philippe dc St^gur, destined for future 
celebrity as the historian of the still more memorable campaign of 1812, and 


and the combat at Nasielsk, were every where in full retreat. No decisive 
adv antage had been gamed , but the initiative had been taken from the ene- 
my, and his divisions, separated from eacli other, were thrown into ccccn^ 
tnc lines of retreat, winch promised every moment to separate llicm more 
widely from each other (3) 

Kamenskoi, though a gallant veteran, was altogether unequal to 
the perilous crisis which had now arrived The army, separated 
ordm the lulo tw o parls, of w hich one vv as mov mg upon Golymin, the other 
falling back towards Pultusk, was traversing a continual forest, 
through roads almost impassable from the mud occasioned by a long-conti- 
nued thaw, .and the passage of innumerable carnages, which bad broken it 
up in all parts Ov erwhelmod by these difficulties, he issued orders to sacri- 
fice the artillery, which impeded the retreat — gave directions to stop the sup- 

(J) Join J 355 Diiro »\» US 132 VVtlson woud >n trauepUcmnlercejUeJ I be cansca 
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plies, destined ’for the army at Grodno, and himself look the road of Loinza. 
Deeming such an order -wholly unnecessary, and the result of that approach- 
ing insanity -which soon after entirely overset the mind of the veteran marshal, 
Benningsen took upon himself the hold step of disobeying it; and in order to 
gain time for the artillery and equipages to deGle in his rear, resolved to hold 
fast in the position of Pcltosk, - ndth all the troops which he had at his dispo- 
sal. Nothing could he more acceptable to the Russians, to -whom the fatigues 
and privations of a retreat, at a season -ndien sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four were involved in total darkness, and the roads, bad at all times, were in 
many places several feet deep of mud, had been thq severest trial of disci- 
pline and courage. No sooner, however, AVas it known that they Avere march- 
ing towards a chosen field of battle, than their hardships and difficulties were 
all forgotten, and the troops AA’hicb, from midday on the 2oth, successively 
arrived at Pultusk, took up their ground in parade order, full of enthusiasm 
for the battle on the-morroAv. Before it Avas dark, sixty battalions and fifty- , 
five squadrons, with one hundred and tAventy pieces of cannon, in all about 
forty thousand men, Avere here assembled, Avhile the divisions of Doctoroff, 
Sacken, and Gallitzinwere opposed at Golvmin to Augereau’s corps, two divi- 
sions of Davoust’s, and part of Murat’s cavalry. Three Russian divisions, viz. 
those of Essen, Aurepp, and Tutschakoff, were at such a distance in the rear 
both of Pultusk and Golymin, that they could not be expected to take any 
part in the actions which AA^ere approaching (1). 

Object oc The object of Napoleon, in these comidicated operations, AVas in 

Kctr highest degree important; and the vigour of Benningsen and 
movements. Pnnce GalHtzin, joincd to the extreme shortness of the days and th'e 
horrible state of the roads, alone sa-\^ed the Allies from a repetition of the di- 
sasters of Auerstadt and Jena. His right wing, under Lannes, Avas intended to 
cut Benningsen’s army off from the great road through Pultusk : bis centre, 
under Davoust, Augereau, Soult, and Mural, Avas destined to penetrate by 
Golymin and Makow to Ostrolenka, directly in the rear of that ioAAm, and Iaa'o 
marches betAveen Benningsen and the Russian frontier ; Avhile the left Aving, 
under Ney, Bernadette, and Bessieres, interposed helAA^een Lestocq and the 
Prussian centre, and threw him back into Eastern Prussia, Avhere, driven up 
to the sea, he Avould soon, if the Russians Avere disposed of, he compelled, 
like Blucher, to surrender. A more masterly project never Avas conceived : it 
AA-as precisely a repetition of the semicircular route of his left wing under 
Bernadolte, round Mack at Ulm ; and the hesitation of Kamenskoi belAveen an 
advance and a retrograde moA ement served to offer every facility for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. The celerity of the Russian retreat,' the sacrifice of se- 
venty pieces of their heavy artillery, and the dreadful state of the roads, Avhicli 
‘•impeded the French advance, and the impervious inteiwening country, Avhich 
separated their numerous corps from each other, alone defeated this profound 
combination, and brought their corps to Pultusk and Golymin a ferv hours 
before the enemy, who Avere there destined to fall upon their retreating co- 
lumns, or bar the road to the frontiers of Russia (2). 
oniic'fi'ia position of Pultusk is the only one in that country Avbere the 
nwAoflhv’ is so far cleared of wood as to permit of any considerable 

pos.iionsof armies combating each other in a nroper field of battle — an open 
uictbQdvo:,. ancl culUvated plain on this side of the river Nare^Y, there stretches 
out to ilie south and east of that town, AA'hich lies on the banks of its mean- 

*'■ (2) Jom. ii. 3 iO, 3 il. Duin. xvji. 1G2, 164. 

102 . 
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dcntig stream— a succession of ihkkcls surround this open space in all direc- 
tions, exccpiing tliat on ^^hlch the loNvn lies, and on the inside of them the 


left resting on the fonn of Ptiltusk, their right on tfic Nsood of SIdszjn, \vluch 
skirted tlic little plain, the artillery m adianco; but a cloud of Cossads 
s» aimed m front, of the array, and ptc^cntcd either the force or composition 
of the enemy from being seen by the Trench as they adianccd to the attack 
Sacken had the command of the left ; Count Osierman Tolstoy of the right j 
Barclay de Tolly, with tn elve battalions and ten squadrons, occupied a cop«e- 
wood m front of the right; licnningsen was stationed in Uie centre — ^names 
destined to immortal celebrity in future nars, and which,* even at this distant 
period, the historian can hardly enumerate without a feeling of exultation 
and the thrilling interest of former days (f). 

Bniif ot Cannes, with his own corps, and the division Gudin from that of 
r ii»>t Da-v oust— m all about ibirty-fn c thousand men — resolved to force 

the enemy in this position; and for this purpose he, early on the morning of 
Dec jo the 2blh, ads anced to the attack. The woods which skirted the little 
plain occupied by the Russian light troops in front of their position, were 
forced by the Trench soltigeurs after an obstinate resistance, and a battery 
which galled their adiaiicc, and which could not be withdrawn, earned by 
assault, but no sooner had Lannes, encouraged by this success, surmounted 
the crest of the ridge, and ad\ anced into the open plain, than the cloud of 
Cossacks dispersed to the right and left, and exposed to view the Russian 
army in tno lines, m admirable order, with a hundred and tncnly guns dis- 
posed along Its front Astonished, but not panic-struck by so formidable an 
opposilion,I>anncs still continued to press forward, and as hisdivisionssii'.cess- 
i\cly cleared the thickets and advanced to the crest of the hill, they deploy cd 
into line This operation, performed under the fire of all the Russian cannon, 
to winch the French had as yet none of equal number to oppose, was exe- 
cuted with admirable discipline, but attended with a icry heavy loss, and 
the ground was already strewed with dead bodies when the line was so far 
formed as to enable a general charge to take place It was attended, however, 
w ith a cry litilo success . the soil, cut up by the passage of so many liorses and 
carnages, was lu many places knee-deep of mud; heavy snow sbowcrsatin- 
ler\als obscured the heavens and deprived the French gunners of the sight of 
the enemy, wliilc the Russian batteries, in position and seracd with admi- 
rable skill, alike m ligiit and darkness sent their fatal storm of grape and 
round-shot through the ranks of the as'^ailants Notwithstanding thctcob-* 
Stacies, howexer, the French advanced wilb Ibcir wonted intrepidity to the 
attack, and gradually the arrival of ihejr surccssuc batteries rendered the 


that gallant officer with fresh troops; a battalion of the French infantry was 
broken and cut to pieces by the Russian horse, and the rout in that quarter 
became so serious, that Lanitcs xxas compelicil to adxanco in person with liis 
Tcserxc to repair the disorder. By these efforts the forward movement of the 
Russians in that direction was arrested, and their Mctorious columns, cliarged 
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in flank Avlnle disordered ])y llic rapidity of their advance, ^Yerc forced to give 
ground, and resume Ihcir former position in front of Pultusk ( J ). 
winch turns jicanw’lulc Suchcl, on the left of the rrcnch, had commenced a 
,T4tivan“ furious attack on the advanced post in the wood on tlic rigiit of the 
rrcnch.”'' Russians, occupied by Barclay de Tolly. After a violent struggle the 
Russians Avere driven hack; reinforced from the town, they again regained 
their ground, and drove the French out of the Avood in disorder. Lannes, at 
the head of the olth regiment, flcAV to the menaced point, and again in some 
degree restored the combat; hut Barclay had regained his lost 'position, and 
menaced the French extreme left. Osterman Tolstoy brought up the Russian 
reserve, and after a murderous conflict, Avhich lasted long after it Avas dark, 
a frightful storm separated the combatants. Neither party could boast of de- 
cisive success; but the Russians remained masters of the field of battle till 
midnight, Avhen they crossed the NarcA\' by the bridge of Pultusk, and re- 
sumed their retreat in the most orderly manner, Avhilc the French also re- 
treated to such a distance, that next day the Cossacks, avIio patroled eight 
miles from thc’licld of battle toAvards WarsaAV, could discover no traces of the 
enemy. The losses Avere severe on both sides — on that of the French they 
amounted to six thousand men; on that of the Russians nearly five thousand ; 
and the tAA'eh'e guns Avhich they lost in the morning Averc never regained (2). 
Combat of On the same day on Avhich this bloody battle took place at Pultusk, 
Goijmin. a serious conflict also occurred at Golymin, about thirty miles from 
the former field of battle. Davoust and Augereau, supported by a large party 
of Murat’s cavalry, there attacked Prince Gallitzin, Avho, Avith fifteen battalions 
and tAveuty squadrons, had taken post at the entrance of the tOAvn, to gain 
time for his artillery and carriages to defile through the forest in liis rear. 
His force was successively augmented, hoAvever, in the course of the day, by 
the arrival of other troops from Sacken and DoctorolTs corps, and before 
nightfall tw'enty-eighl battalions and forty squadrons Avere assembled in line. 
Dec 2 i. Operations in that quarter began at daylight on the 2f th, AA’hicIi in 
that inclement season Avas at eight in the morning; the bridge of Kollosump, 
over iheUkra, was carried by a brilliant charge by Colonel SaA^ary, but that 
of Choczym resisted all their efforts, and it Avas only AA'hen it became no long- 
er tenable, from the number avIio had crossed at Kollosump, that orders for 
the evacuation of the post Avere given. Continuing his march all the succeed- 
Dcc. ac ing day, Augereau found himself, on the morning’of the 26lh, in 
presence of Prince Gallitzin, AA'ho AA'as adA^antageously posted on the right of 
GoljTOin. As the French battalions and squadrons successively arrived on the 
ground, and deployed to the right or left, they were severely galled by the 
Russian artillery stationed in front df their positions ; but they bravely formed 
line, and advanced Avith their accustomed gallantry to the attack, though 
few of their guns could as yet be brought up to reply to the enemy. The re- 
sistance, hoA\'ever, AA'as as obstinate as the assault Avas impetuous, and, despite 
all their efforts, the French, after several hours’ hard fighting, had not gained 
any ground from the enemy. But AA'hile this severe conflict was going on in 
front, a division of Murat’s cavalry, advancing on the I'oad from CzarnoAVO, 
Avas discernedidriving before it a body of Cossacks A\'ho had been stationed in 
that village; AA’hile apOAverful mass of Davoust’s infantry, Avbich had broken 
up that morning from Stretzegoezin, joined the horse in front of Czarnowo, 
and their united mass, above fifteen thousand strong, bore doAvn upon the 

tC8. Jom. ii.atS. AYilson, (2) AVilson, 79» 80. Jom. ii. dltt 342. Dum. 
YO, 80. Rapp. 127. xvh.166, 174. 
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iroopsofCallitzin, already i\caried by a severe combat of several hours* du- 
ration (1). 

ludouiitiai This great addition to the attacking force must ^la^c pro%etl alto- 

itiue gether fatal to the Tlussian troops, liad they not shortly after re- 
ceived considerable reinforcements from the corps of Doctoroff andXntscha- 
IvofT, which, in some degree, restored the equality of the combat. Davoust, 
with the divisions Morand and Friant, so well known from their heroic con- 
duct on the plateau of Auerstadt, charged vehemently through the woods 
wiiich skirled the open space in front of Golymin; throwing off their haver- 
sacks, the Russian infantry met them with the bayonet; but, after repulsing 
the French advance, they were themselves arrested by the murderous fire of 
the tirailleurs in the wood. Kearlj encircled, how ever, by hourly increasing 
enemies. Prince Gallitzin withdrew his troops, towards evening, into the vil- 
lage; but there maintained himself with heroic constancy till nightfall, vigo- 


succccdcd in clearing the causey of the Cossacks and light horse who were 
posted on it. But the French dragoons, following up their success, w'ere as- 
sailed by so murderous a fire from the Russian v oUigeurs, stationed in the 
marshes on either side of the road, that half their number was slain; General 
Rapp, while bravely heading the column, had his left arm broken, and the 
discomfited Tcmuaiit sought refuge behind the ranks of tlieinnfantry. Wlicn 
night closed on this scene of blood, neither parly bad gained any decisive 
advantage; for if the French had taken twenty-six pieces of cannon and a 
large tram of carnages wliich Iiad stuck fast in the mud, the Russians still 
held the town of Golymin, and had inflicted upon them a loss of above four 
thousand men f2), w hile they had not to lament the destruction of more than 
half the number, in consequence chiefly of Ihcir great superiority in artiilery 
to their assailants. As the order for retreat still held good, Prince Gallitzin, 
at midnight, resumed his march for Oslrolenka (3). 

Notwithstanding tlie obstinate resistance thus experienced by his 
wir».»iia lieutenants on both the roads on which his corps were advancing, 
»o*o and the unsatisfactory issue of the combats in w Inch they had been 
engaged, Napoleon w as still not w ilhout hopes of effecting the grand 
object of his designs, the isolating and surrounding llie enemy’s centre or left 
D«c >5 vving. On the extreme left of the French, Bernadotte and Key had 
*ii4 « succeeded, after several severe actions, particularly one atSoldan, 
which was taken and retaken several times, and where the Prussians behaved 
with the most heroic resolution, in interposing between Lestocq and the 
Russian forces on thetlkra, and throwing the Prussian general back towards 
Konigsberg; and if Soult could have effected the movement onMakow which 
was prescribed to him, he would have been directly in the rear of the troops 
who had combated at Pultusk and Coljmin, who roust hav e been reduced to 
(he necessity of laying dovni their arms, or cutting their way through against 
great odds. But the frightful stale of the road«, which in many places were 
three feet deep of mud, and the rudeness of die season, which alternately 
deluged the marching columns with drenching rain, driving sleet, and mcU- 

(l) Dum xTil. 179. 182 Jom 3t2» ml smoodt, ll>i5 wboM *e,m to Imply tbat i!>«y 

lost on lbt*o cctasiofu at Ifatt tO.OOO or 12.0M 
(a) *n>« Bulletin admit, a lt><s of 899 litled men —See 40t& Bulletin in ( amj), «i I'nutr, 1««. 
and 2000 wounded on tbe part of lUo Freneli at 222. 

ftolymin and Pultusk , and a, tlieir neual pr,eiit* (3) Ibpp. 127, 128, Iloni. Xtii. 183, 185^ 
wastoaUowonty aloi$ofatbirdto«{otinlioftu , , , 
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ingsnow, reiiclcrocl illoinlly impopsibln for ilinl onlcvprlshig officer (o onToot 
the forced mavdies necessary lo onlslrip ntul gel into ihe roar of llic (*neniy ; 
and the Russians, retiring to Oslrolcnka and llohenslcin, siill found llic lino 
Dec. i8. of their retreat open. On the 2Slh, Napoleon advanced hi'^ head- 
quarters to Golyndn; but having received there certain intelligence that the 
Russians must arrive at Mako\v before Soull could possibly got there, he saw 
the object of the campaign rvas frustrated, and resolved to put his troops into 
winter quarters; on that day, accordingly, ho issued orders to stop the ad- 
vance of the troops at all points; they were pul into cantonments bctNYccn 
the Narew and the Ukra, and the Emperor himself returned with the guards 
to ^\'arsaw (1). 

Thenus- On the side of the Russians repose had become nearly as ncccs- 
jnTo'nintcr sary : the weather was as unfavourable to them as to the French ; 
quarters. their infantry, equally with the enemy’s, bad shivered iqi to the 
knees in mud at Pultusk ; their cavalry, equally with his, sunk in the marshes 
of Golymin; the breakirig up of the roads Avas more fatal lo them than their 
opponents, as the guns or chariots, which were left, necessarily fell into 
hostile hands, and experience had already begun to evince (2), what more 
extended observation has since abundantly confirmed, that exposure to an in- 
clement season Avas more fatal lo the troops of the north than the south of 
Europe. In these circumstances it was Avith the most liA’cly satisfaction that 
they perceived that Napoleon Avas disposed to discontinue the contest during 
the remainder of the rigorous season; 'and their troops, retiring from the 
theatre of this bloody strife, were pul into cantonments on the left bank of 
the NarcAV, after having evacuated the town and burned the bridge of Ostro- 
lenka (5). ■ 

tilis“'vint^r desperate struggle in the forests of Poland in the depth of 
cnmpaisii, T\'inter, made the most lively impression in Europe. Independent 
Sion sMiich- of Ihg interest excited by the extraordinary spectacle of two vast 
in armies, numbering bclAVcen them a hundred and fifty thousand 
combatants, prolonging their hostility in the most inclement season, and en- 
gaging in desperate conflicts amidst'siorms of snoAv, and Avhen the soldiers on 
both sides were often sunk up lo the middle in morasses, bivouacking for 
sixteen hours together Avitbout covering on the cold damp ground, or plung- 
ing fearlessly into streams swollen by the rains and charged AAutb the ice of a 
Polish winter, there was something singularly calculated to aAvaken the pas- 
sions in the result of this fearful contest. Both parties loudly claimed the 
victory; Te Deum was sung at St.-Petersburg; the cannon of the InA^alides 
roared at Paris; and Benningsen, imitating in his official despatches the exag- 
gerated accounts of the bulletins, asserted a complete victory at Pultusk, 
under circumstances where a more faithful chronicler Avould only have laid 
claim to the honour of a divided combat. The French indignantly repelled 
the aspersion on their arms, and pointed Avith decisive elTecl to the canton- 
ments of their ti’oops, for evidence that the general result of the struggle had 
been favourable to them. But though there was no denying. this, when the 
Russian troops, instead of having their adA^anced posts betAveen the Bug and 
the Yistula, had now retired behind the NareAV at Ostrolenka, still enough Avas 
apparent on the face of the campaign to excite the most vivid hopes on the 
one side, and serious apprehensions on the other, throughout Europe. It was 
not to Avin merely eighty miles of forest, interspersed Avith the aatc 

AV^fL?'«o' oY"' Sia.’ 343. (2) Larrey’s surgical can'"'' 

nilsoii, 82, 83. , ( 3 ^ puni. xvij, 191 , 194, 
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liamicts or squalid to\sT\s of Poland, that the Emperor liad left Warsaw at the 
dead of winter, and put so vast an army m motion oicr a line thirij leagues 
ih Icngtii , there was no claiming of the a ictory on both sides at Austerhtz or 
Jena, the dnidcd trophies of the late engagement indicated a struggle of a 
lerj difierent cliaracier from tliosenhich had preceded them , it was eiident 
that the torrent of French conquest, if not averted, had been at least stem- 
med The interest excited by these ments accordingly was intense overall 
Europe, but cspccnlly in England and Germany, and hopes began to be en- 
tertained that the obstinate valour of the horth would at length put a stop to 
the calamities V hich had so long desolated Europe Happy would it have 
been if the cabinet either of ^lenul or St -James’s had impro\ed on these 
dispositions, and taken advantage of the pause in the career of unnersal 
conquest, to render efTectual aid to the powers who now threw the last die 
for the independence of Europe on the shores of the Tistula (1) 

Ffcnch army, winch was now put into winter quarters, 
•rmy n umounlcd to one hundred and sixty thousand men, and was ac- 
«t merj companicd by forty thousand Iiorse so w ondcrfully had the levies 
in France and the allied states compensated the prodigious consumption of 
human 1 e during the bloody battles and wasteful marches which bad oc- 
curred since they arrned on the banks of the Saale The cantonments, from 
the extreme right to left, extended over a space of fifty leSghcs, forming 
beyond the Nistula the chord of the arc which that river describes in its 
course from arsaw to Dantric The left wing, under Bemadotte, was, from 
its position, most exposed to the incursions of the enemy, but no apprehen- 
sions were entertained of its being disquieted, as that marshal Ind fifty-five 
thousand men under his command, and could speedily receive succour, m 
case of need, from Marshal ^ey, whose rallj mg point was Ost erode, and who 
lay next to his right llie centre and right w mg, nearly a hundred thousand 
strong, were almost detached from the left wing, and lay more closely to- 
gether on either side of Warsaw (2) 

Kapooon* How to provide subsistence for so great a multitude amidst the 
POT dTi“<i forests and marshes of Poland, was no easy matter, for its fertile 
plains, though the granary of Western Europe, raise their admir- 
pitoM ay,]e wheat crops only for exportation, and present, In proportion 
to their extent of level surface, fewer resources for an army than any country 
in Europe But it was in such subordinate, though necessary cares, that the 
admirable organization and indefatigable activity of the Emperor shone most 
Conspicuous Innumerable orders, which for a long time back bad periodi- 
cally issued from headquarters, had brought all the resources of Germany to 
the supply of the army in Poland Convoys from all quarters were inces- 
santly converging towards theYistula, and supplies of every sort, not only 
for the maintenance of the soldiers, but for thesick and the wounded, as well 
as the mum lions of war, transported in many thousand carnages, were, 
from the Rhine and the Danube, to bo had m abundance So great was the 


pitals were established at Thom, Posen, and Warsaw , thirty tliousand tents 
taken from the Prussians, cut down into bandages for the use of the wound- 
ed, immense magazines formed all along the \istula, and formidable en- 
trenchments erected to protect the mes-de-pont of Prague, Thorn and Modhn 
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on ihe Vistula, and Sicrock on (he Narew. Though (he blockade of Dantzic 
was not yet formally commenced, yet i( was necessary to neutralize (he ad~ 
yanlages which (he enemy derived from (he possession of so important a 
fortress on (he right of their line; and for this purpose a French division, 
united to the contingent of Baden and the Polish levies, was formed into the 
tenth corps, and placed under (he command of Marshal Lcfchvre. It soon 
amounted (o twenty-seven thousand men, and began to observe the fortresses 
of Dantzic and Colherg (1); while Napoleon evinced his sense of (he dubious 
nature of the struggle in which he was engaged, by sending for his expe- 
rienced lieutenant JIassena, from the scene of his easy triumi)hs amidst the 
sunny hills of Calabria, to a sterner conflict on (he frozen (ields of Poland, 
f"jucno"or repose of (he army at "Warsaw was no period of rest to the 
jiip for- Emperor. Great care Avas taken to keep alive the spirits of the 

Silesia Poles, and conceal from them (he dubious issue of (he late conflict; 

and for this purpose it was announced that almost all the prisoners taken 
from the Russians had either ))ecn marched off for France, or already entered 
the ranks of (he grand army, while (he eighty pieces of cannon, which they 
had been forced to leave behind them in their retreat, were ostentatiously 
placed before the Palace of the Republic. Orders were at the same time sent 
to Jerome to press the siege of the fortresses in Silesia which still remained in 
the hands of the Prussians. The pusillanimous and unaccountable surrender 
of Stettin, Custrin, and Glogau, ha^’e already been mentioned (2); and in the 
Dec. 5. consequences Avhich immediately flowed from those disgraceful 
derelictions of duty, was soon made manifest of Avhat vast importance it is, 
that all officers, even in commands apparently not very considerable, should 
under all circumstances adhere to the simple line of duty, instead of enter- 
ing into capilulationsfrom the supposed pressure of political considerations. 
The transport of artillery and a siege equipage from the Rhine or (he Elbe to 
the Oder, Avould have taken a very long period, and prolonged the reduction 
of the interior line of the Prussian fortresses ; but the surrender of Custrin 
to the summons of a regiment of infantry and two pieces of cannon, enabled 
Vandamme speedily to surround Glogau with a formidable battering train, 
AA'hich, before tbe first parallel was completed, induced its feeble governor to 
lower bis colours. From the vast military stores captured in that (own, a 
battering-train for the reduction of Breslaw was immediately obtained, and 
Dcc.i5. forwarded along the Oder Avith such rapidity, that on the l.'jth De- 
cember, the trenches before that place, the capital of Silesia, dc/ieofd on the 
Oder, and a fortress of the first order, were opened, and a heavy bombard- 
ment kept up upon the tOAAm. The defence, hoAVCA'cr, AA'as much more cre- 
ditable to the Prussian character, and proved of Avhat inestimable importance 
it would have been to the monarchy had the French arms been in like man- 
ner delayed before the Avails of the other fortresses. Twice during its conti- 
nuance Prince Anhalt, who, with a few battalions and a levy of peasants, still 
maintained himself in Upper Silesia, approached the besiegers’ lines and 
endeavoured to throw succours into the tOAvn ; but on the first occasion bis 
efforts were frustrated by the vigilance of the French and Bavarians, aa'Iio 
formed the covering force; and in the last attack he Avas totally defeated, 
Dec.3i. ■ with the loss of tAvo thousand men. Soon after, a severe frost de- 
prived him of the protection of the Avet ditches; and the governor, despair- 
ing of being relieved, and seeing the besieger’s succours rapidly and hourly 

. (l) Jom. ii. 34S. Dam, xvij, 205, 208. Ami. (2) Ante, V., 390. 
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aiigmcnljng by Ibe arrhal of milihry stores from Clogau, surrendered, with 
the garrison ^ six tliousand men; the private men being prisoners of war, 
the ollicers dismissed on their parole not to serve against France till ex- 
clnngcd By this actpiisition, 300 pieces of cannon, and immense military 
stores of al) sorts fell into the bands of the conquerors (1). 

This great adiici ement made the reduction of the other fortresses 
nut*«d Silcsia a matter of comparative ease, by furnishing, close at 
tmieoo hand, ah the resources necessary for their reduction. They were 
sltef** almost forgotten accordingly, and fell, without being obserred, 
into the hands of the invaders, Bneg surrendered almost as soon as it was 
It invested IvoscHcll m silence, after a siege of a few daysl Napo- 
leon, delighted with these acquisitions, winch entirely secured the right 
flank of his armj, and were of the greater importance from the menaciog 
aspect of the force which Austria was collecting on the Bohemian frontier, 
named Jerome Bonaparte governor of the province of Silesia; and, after 
1 ■ . . and powerful fortresses 

1 ■ ition of operations against 

. ■ ■ . ■ V , dispatched Vandamme, 

with twelve thousandmen, to besiege Schweidnitz, Neiss, and Glatz, the only 
remaining towns m the upper province which still hoisted the Prussian co- 
lours The reduction of thesfe strong fortresses, which bad been the object of 
several campaigns to the Great Frederick, did not take place for some months 
.iflcrwards, and was hardly noticed by Europe amidst the whirl of more im- 
portant events on the Low er \ istiila (2) 
oMhr left reducing the fortified towns on the Lower Oder, and 

towurf, lo^ between that and the t istula, w as allotted to Marshal llorlier lie 
. 1 11 1 y. 1 , and, upon 


Pr.iccinn parrisnuS of that 


lions look place at Dan tzic and Graudentz, tlie siege oi uum * k.o.. ] 
mucbfacilitatedby thegrcitmilitarystorestakenintlie towns of Silesia. They 
were brought down the Oder to near its mouth, and thence transported by 
land to the neighbourhood of these fortresses, and with «uch vigour did 
Marshal Lcfebvrc push forward the operations, especially against the former 
of these towns, that, before the end of January, considerable progress had 
been made m the works (5) 

5’Mwmoot return of Napote'on to Warsaw, he received detailed ac- 

in Huria counts of Ule Operations of Marmont jn Illjna since the commence- 
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ihc Russians; bul\vlicn it was dislinctly ascertained that hostilities had been 
resumed, the flames of war extended to the smiling shores of the Adriatic sea. 
The Russians, strengthened by the arrival of Admiral Siniavin with a power- 
ful squadron, resumed the oITensiYC, and oompclled Marmont to abandon the 
point of Ostro, and fall back on Old Ragusa, where he fortified himself in a 
strong position in front of the town, and resolved to await the arrival of his 
Sept. 23. flotilla and reinforcements. Encouraged by this retrograde move- 
ment, the Russians, six thousand strong, supported by some thousand Mon- 
sept. 3o. linegrins, advanced to the attack ; but they were anticipated by the 
French general; and after a sharp action, the new levies Averc dispersed, and 
the regular troops compelled to take refuge Avithin the Avails of Castcl Nuovo, 
after sustaining a loss of six hundred men (1). 

KapoiWi At the same period, a courier from Constantinople brought in- 
SiVthr' telligcncc of the declaration of AA'ar by the Porte against Russia. This 
Ticorou" CA'cnt of the very highest importance, promising, as it did, 

r«.5tTOc<-. t^o effect so poAverful a diversion in the Russian forces; and Napo- 
leon therefore resolved to improA'e to the uttermost so auspicious a change, 
by contracting the closest alliance Avilh the Turkish government. Though Ge- 
neral Jlichclson had eaidy gained considerable advantage, and Avas advancing 
towards Belgrade, which had fallen into the hands of Czerny George and the 
insurgent Georgians, yet the disasfers of the Prussian Avar had opened the 
eyes of the Cabinet of St.-Petersburg, Avhen it Avas too late, to tbc imprudence 
of which they had been guilty in engaging at once in tAVO such formidable 
contests; and thirty-six battalions and forty squadrons (about lAventy-fiA^e 
thousand men ) were ordered to adA'ance Avith all possible rapidity from the 
plains of JIoldaA’ia to the banks of tbe Bug. Desirous to derive eA'cry possible 
advantage from this great diversion, Napoleon sent instructions to his am- 
bassador at Constantinople, General Sebasliani, to use the greatest efforts to 
induce the Turkish government to enter vigorously into the contest; aaIuIg to 
JIarsbal llarmont he gave orders to send French officers into all the Ottoman 
provinces, with orders to do their utmost every AA'cre to rouse the Mussulman 
population against the MuscoA’itcinA'aders (2); Avhile the relations of France 
with Persia and Turkey AA’ere considered of such paramount importance, that 


fl) Dum, xvii. 240, 250. 

( 2 ) These instmclions loMarmontarc well worthy 
of attention, holh as evincing the ^icus Kapoh'on 
already cnlcrtaincd in regard to the Ottoman em- 
pire, and selling in a clear light his suhsequent 
perfidious conduct in abandoning that power lo 
ihc .ambition of Riicsia, by the treaty of Tilsit, 
Jan. 2 , 1807 . «*A courier, just arrived from Con- 

stantinople, lias announced that war against Russia 
is declared : great enthusiasm prevaiU at that ca- 
pital; twenty regiments of Janissaries ba\c just set 
out from its avails for ibo Danube, and twenty 
more will speedily follow from Asia. Sixty thou- 
sand men arc at ITcrsova, ^Paswan Otjlou lias as- 
sembled twenty Ibousand at AViddin, Send imme- 
diately five engineer officers and as inanj' of artil- 
lery to Constantinople — aid the pachas in every 
possible -way with counsel, provision, and ammuni- 
tion. It is not unlikely tbat I may send you with 
25,000 men to Widdin, and tlicre 3 'ou wull enter 
into the system of the grand army, of which you 
would form the extreme right. Twenty-five thou- 
sand French, supported by sixty thousand Turks, 
would soon force the Ritssians not to leave thirty 
thousand men on the Danube, as they have done, 
but to forward twice that number lo defend their 
own frontiers iii that quarter# Send twenty or 
thirty officers to the pachas, if they demand so 
many ; but the' period for the employment of troops 


is not yet arrived The Turks m.iy be relied on as 
faithful allies, because they hale the Russians; 
ibcrcforc be not sparing in your supplies of all 
sorts to them. An ambassador from Persia as well 
as Turkey has just been at Warsaw; tlie court of 
Ispahan also, as the sworn enemy of Russia, may be 
relied on as our friend. Our relations with tho 
Pastern jiowers arc now such that we may look 
forward shortty to transporting forty thousand mrn to 
the gates of Ispahan, and from thence to the shores 
of the Indus, — projects which formerly appeared 
chimerical are now no longer so, when F receive 
anihassadors from the Sultan, testifying a serious 
alarm at the progress of Russia, and the strongest 
confidence in the piotcctiou of France. In these 
circumstances, send your officers over all the Turkish 
provinces; they will 'make known my disposition 
towards the Grand Scignor, and that will exalt the 
general enthusiasm, wliilc at the same time jrou 
willbe able to acquire for me information which 
may prove in the highest degree useful. In a word, 
General, T am the sincere friend of Turley, and wish 
to do it all the good in my power; let that principle 
regulate all your actions. I consider the Turkish 
declaration of war against Russia as the most for- 
liiiiate circumstance which could possibly have oc- 
curred in my present situation/*— Jovim, ii. 347- 
349. ’ 
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they were maclc the sabject of a special message to the Senate, which de- 
clared, “ the Emperor of Persia, tormentcd,as Poland was for sixty J-earSjby 
the intrigues of Russia, is animaled hy the same sentiments as the Turks lie 
has resolved to march upon the Caucasus to defend his dominions. Wlio 
could number the duration of the wars, iho number of campaigns, which 
would be required one day to repair the calamities consequent upon the Rus- 
sians, obtaining possession of Constantinople? AS ere the tiara of the Greek 
faith raised again, and extended from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, we 
should sec m our own days our nroMnees attacked by clouds of barbarians ; 
and if, in that tardy struggle, ■ « ’ * . /-n ...... 

culpable indifference would jin • i ■ ■ ' ' 

would become a subject of opprobrium lu lusiui j . 

the events which subsequent times ha\e brought about, and the objects of 
pnlifinlapnrclicnsions incur own time, are taken into mow (i) 

,1 ^ . . . ■ ^ .^rr^n^ at 


accomplislimcnls of the women oi ranx oj wuiuli ju . i 

^ 1„ 1 |T.r,cP flp]iirluful circles without perceiving that the Po- 


charm of Parisian beauty, and 'j et retain, lu iiiusi. ^ t 

and simplicity of manner which nurse in infancy (he national character of 
n<.nnte Sucaking every language in Europe with incom- 
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easil) be believed what it appeared to.llie treiicu > 

of Pultusk and Goljram From all parts of Prussian Poland the great fami- 
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Entiuishv lies flocked lo licv capital, and soon formed a society in the 
of midst of the horrors of war, which rivalled any in Europe in splcn- 
Fretich by attractioiis. Abandoning themselves without reserve to 

vomon. Uic delightful prospects which seemed to he opening on their coun- 

try, the Polish women saw in the French officers the deliverers of Sarmatia, 
the invincible allies who were to restore the glories of the Piasis and thcJagcl- 
lons. An universal enthusiasm prevailed; fetes and theatrical amusements 
succeeded each other in varying magnificence ; and, following the general 
bent, even the intellectual breast of Napoleon caught the flame, and did ho- 
mage lo charms which, attractive at all times, were in that moment of exulta- 
tion irresistible. But these fairy scenes were of short duration ; and war, in 
its most terrible form, was destined soon to rouse them from this transient 
period of enchantment fl). 

When the French were pnt info cantonments on the right hank 
1111.1 n^ii- Qf Yistula, the situation of the Russian army was such, that it 

♦js* * «i / 

Mttnj's the could hardly he said lo have a commander. Kamenskoi retired far 
lie atUanccs to the rear to Grodno, where he went out in his shirt to the streets, 
Sue?’"' and gave unequivocal proofs of mental derangement. Buxhowden 
commanded his own corps, while Benningsen did the same with his; and the 
jealousy of each of these officers for a time prevented the one from obeying 
the commands of the other : hut at length the appointment of the latter to 
the supreme command restored unity to the operations of the army. For- 
tunately for the Russians, the suspension of hostilities, and the interval of 
fifteen leagues, which separated them from the enemy, prevented them from 
suffering under this division of council; and when Benningsen assumed the 
command, he resolved to continue the design of Buxhowden, and, instead of 
allowing tlie army to repose in its cantonments, commence an offensive moA'c- 
ment Avith the Avhole army against the French left under Bernadotte and 
Ney, which had extended itself so far as to menace Konigsherg, the second 
city of the Prussian dominions, and the capital of the old part of tlie mo- 
narchy. Many reasons recommended this course.- It Avas evident that Napo- 
leon Avould turn to the best account the breathing-time afibrded him in 
winter-quarters. Ilis army Avould he recruited and strengthened, his cavalry 
remounted, his magazines replenished on the Afistula; the fortresses at its 
mouth were already observed; and when the mild season returned in May, 
there Avas every reason lo fear that it would be as solidly established on the 
line of that river by the capture of Colberg, Graudenlz, and Dantzic,' as it was 
how oiA the Oder and in Silesia by the reduction of the fortresses of that pro- 
vince. And the situation of Bernadotte and Ney, aa'Iio had extended their 
cantonments beyond Avhat was either necessary or prudent, and such as al- 
most to indicate an offensive intention, suggested a hope, that by a rapid 
movement their corps might he isolated and destroyed befoi'C the hulk of the 
grand army, grouped round Warsaw, could advance to their relief f2). 
vancoof’ Impresscd with these ideas, the Russian army, seventy-five thou- 
fowartf™ strong, with five hundred pieces of cannon, Avas every where 
Komgsberg. put in motion, crossed the NarcAV, and marched upon the Bohr. 
The corps of Benningsen and Buxhowden, so long separated, effected a junc- 
Jan. i3. tion at Biala on the 1 4th January ; and on the iSth, headquarters 
Averu established at that place. Essen was left with one division on the Na- 
rcAV to mark this forAvard movement; and there he was soon after joined by 

(2/ AVilson, 83, 84. 
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(l) SavarjS iii. 17. 
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llie dnisions from Moldavia. Tins great assemWage of force Mas (lie more 
formidable iliat it Mas entirely iinbnonn to the cncmj, being completclj 
concealed by the great I orest of Johan sberg and the numerous chain of lakes, 
intersected by w oods, Mhich Jic bcln cen Arjs, m Cast Prussia, and the shores 
of lhe^ isinla. Bapidly advancing after Us columns Mere united, ihelXussian 
arm} moved foTMard beiMcen the lakes of Sperdmg and Com en thin, and on 
**" ’1 the 17lh, headquarters were established at Uhein in East Prussia. 
Meanwhile, the cavalry, consisting of forty squadrons under Pnnee Galhtzin, 
pushed on for the Allc,on the roads leading to Konigsherg and Bischopstein ; 
and on the other side of that riser, surprised and defeated the light-horse of 
‘5 Marshal ^e) , Mhich had advanced m Jiursnit of Lestoeq to Schip^ 

/•n 20 penhal, withmten leagues of Konigsherg. Thus, on the 20th Ja- 

nuary, the Russian army, perfectly concentrated, and m admirable order. 
Mas grouped in the middle of East Prussia, and Mas Milbm six marches of 
the LoMer Yistula, svhcrc it might either raise the blockade of Dantzic and 
Graudentz, or fall with a vast superiority of force upon Bernadotte or Nej, 
still slumbering in undisturbed seeunly in their cantonmeuts (1). 

He tiirprijM Had Bcnuingsen been aware of the scattered condition of Marshal 

Nfj.corp, Joey’s corps, he might, by the admission of the French military 
historians, have destroyed the whole before it could by possibility have been 
United and put in a condition to give battle As it Mas, great numbers of his 
detached bodies were made prisoners; and the conduct of the Marshal, m 
first, by lus scuscless incursions attracting the enemy, and then, by Ins un- 
due dispersion, exposing himself to their attacks, drew down a severe re- 
proof from Napoleon (3) But a glance at the map must be sulGcienl to show 
that great and decisive success was at this moment Miihm the grasp of the 
Russian General, and that if, instead of making a long circuit to reach the 
head of Marshal Ney’s corps, scattered over a space of eighteen leagues, and 
drive hack upon its line of retreat toM ards yVarsaw, he had boldly thrown 
himself, three days earlier, upon its flank, he would have separated it from 
the centre of the army, and dm en both it and Bernadotte to a disastrous re- 
treat into the angle formed by the Yistula and the Baltic Sea. The movement 
of Benmngsen to the head of Ney’s column, however, having prevented this, 
he turned his attention to Bernadotte, who had received intelligence of hi> 
approach, and had rapidly concentrated his corps from the neighbourhood 
of Elbmg at MonimNCE-s Meanwhile, the Russian jirmy continued its ad- 
J 2 d „ lance , on the 22d, headquarters were established at Bischopstcm, 
and the Cossacks pushed on to lleilsberg ; and on the same day, a severe ac- 


2od resumed Ins headquarters at Neidenberg, extending bis, troops by the 
left toMardsGiIgenberg to lend assistance to Bernadotte (o), 

Bernadotte, informed by despatches from all quarters of this formidable 
irruption into his cantonments, was rapidly concentrating Ins troops at 
ilohrungen, when Bennmgsen, with greatly superior forces, fell upon him 
The French troops, eighteen thousand strong, were posted in rugged ground 


(j) V\ tlson. S3 8] Dum jtril 29V, 301 J<»n 
Vi 332 

(2) He MT«rel7 libme J tlie Jlirskal “for li2Ylog 
«n iDConiiaYrAte the enemy, 

And even cnarAYoorea In tnjBge JbtsVial Sooll, 
Yiha dctliaetl to follow h m In the eAroe expedi 
tioiu Yo i wit immeamtely Ksume Oie wmlec- 


ipiBrtcw nreseflhed for 5 out wfpi nnd tale «4v»n- 
lage of llienj to g«e rert to you? cnvolry niw 
repair tie br’t way ym, can, the faoU you have 
committed •.•Oeii svii 303 
(3^ Dum »Yii 2J7,S<JT ^ort If JJ3 MIJxw* 
St, '85 
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amrkcT"' Gcorgcnllial, (wo miles in front of llial town. General Malcow 
ncarSioii- aUacUccl iliciR willi the advanced guard of the Russians, before 
wcapw’ sufficient forces had come up, and after a sanguinary conflict, in 
wmi d,m. gjigig of Hie Olh French regiment was taken and retaken 

several times, and finally remained in the hands of the Russians, suffered 
the penally of his rashness by being repulsed towards Liebsladl. In this 
bloody affair both parlies had to lament the loss of two thousand men, and 
the Russian General Aurepp was killed. It was the more to be regretted that 
this premature attack had been made, as Lestocq was at the moment at 
* Wormdill, or five leagues distant on the right; Gallilzin, with five thousand 
horse, at All-Reichau, at the same distance on the left; Oslcrman Tolstoy at 
Ilciligenlhal, and Sacken atEldillcn, all in the immediate neighbourhood; 
so that, by a concentration of these forces, the whole French corps might 
■with ease have been made prisoners. As it was. Prince Michael Dolgoroucki, 
who had been detacbed by Prince Gallit'/in towards Mohrungcn in conse- 
quence of the violent fire beard in that direction, fell upon the rear of Ber- 
nadolte’s corps, penetrated into the town, made several hundred prisoners, 
and captured all his private baggage, among wbicb, to bis eternal disgrace; 
were found, as in the den of a common freebooter, silver plate, bearing the 
arms of almost all the slates in Germany, 10,000 ducats', recently levied for 
his own private use, and 2b00for that of his staff, from the town of Elbing(l). 

The narrow escape, both of Ncy and Bernadotlc, from total destruction in 
consequence of this bold and vigorous enterprise, excited the utmost alarm 
in the French army. The latter fell back rapidly towards Thorn on The Lower 
Vistula, by Dculch-Eylau, severely pressed by the Cossacks, wbo almost to- 
tally destroyed bis xeav-gnavd, and made many thousand prisoners. Head- 
quarters were advanced by Benningsen on ibc 2Clh to Mobrungen, where 
Gramimuis Hiev remained, from the exhaustion of the troops, till the 2d Fe- 
the Ficiich bruary. Talcing advantage of tlic aid thus obtained, the brave and 
<Iri^cn"back uclivc Lcstocq succeeded in raising the blockade of Graudcnlz, the 
siausr'''"’ key to tbc Lower Vistula, and throwing in supplies of ammunition 
and provisions, wbicb enabled that important fortress to bold out through 
all the succeeding campaign. The whole French left Aving raised their can- 
tonments, and fell back in baste, and Avith great loss, tOAvards Ibe LoAver Vis- 
tula; and tbe alarm, spread as far as tVarsaAv, gave tbe most effectual refuta- 
tion of tbe false accounts published in the bulletins of the successive defeats 
of the Russian army (2). At the same time, intelligence Avas received of the 
arriA'al of the Russian divisions from the army of Moldavia, on the NareAV and 
the Bug, Avhere they formed a junction with General Essen, and raised tbe 
enemy’s force in that quarter to thirty thousand men (5). 

Euraordi- TliesB untoAvui'd events made a great impression on the mind of 

ot Napoiton Napolcoo, Avho had never contemplated a rencAA'al of actiA'e opera- 

wins'inj"’' tions till his reinforcements from the Rhine had arrived at head- 

army. quarters, and the return of the mild season bad enabled bim to 
resume bostilities Avithout the excessive hardships to Avhich bis' troops, dur- 

(1) Bigii. vi. 115. 'VVilsqu, 85. Bum. xvii. 307, slioulctl ; imd official tlcspatclics of all llic ncllons of 

3l9. Join. ii. 353. the ’ campaign in tvbich BeniadoUc had been cii* 

(2) “ In Bcrnadnllc’s baggage, talvcn at Molirun- gaged, for publication, and private despatches, 
gen, were found curious proofs of ibc arrange* giving Ibc facts as tbey really occurred, for the 
mculs tor stage effect and false intelligence, made Kmperor’s secret perusal. These papers .'uc .still in 
by all the officers of tbe French army, from the the possession of.Gcneral Beimingscn's family.”-^ 
Emperor downwards. An order was there found, ■^VILSO^'s PoUs/t Catnpuign, SS.^iYote, 

giving Ibc most minute directions for the reception ' ^ (3) "Wilson, 8ti> 87# BuiUi xvii* 307, 322# Jligu, 

of Napoleon aL\Varsaw, wilU all tbe stations ‘and vi< 

Crobsiogs whci:6 VEiupcieur!' was to bO 
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inglhe later stages of the campaign, had been exposed. The cold was still 
extreme : the Vistula and the Narew were charged with enormous blocks of 
floating ice, winch daily threatened to break doi>Ta the bridges over them 5 
the carlli was covered with snow , the heavens exhibited thatserene deep-blue 
aspect which indicated a lohg continuance of intense frost: magazines there 
were none in the country which w as likely to become the theatre of war; and, 


liberation; matters were pressing, tberightofBennmgscn wasnow approach* 
ing the Lower Vistula, and in a fqw days the Btissian army would raise the 
blocadc of Dantzic, and, resting on that fortress as a base from whence inex- 
haustible supplies of all sorts might be obtained by sea, would bid defiance to 
all bis efforts. It was in such a crisis that the extraordinary activity and, inde- 
fatigable perseverance of Napoldon appeared most conspicuous. Instantly per- 
ceiving that active operations must be resumed even at that rude season, he 
410 »s despatched ordersfrom thc25d to lhc27lhJanuary,for theasscmbl- 
ing of all Ins army; and as, with the exception of Bcrnadolte and Key, they 


! I ^ ' 



regard to the blockade of Dantzic, in order to secure the fortress and bridge 
of Thorn, the direct line of retreat across the Vistiilafrom the theatre of war, 


K,poi*on Follow mg his usual plan of marching with the bulk of his forces, 
so as to get in the rear of the enemy during Ins advance, Napoleon 
marched towards Allenstem, where he arrived on the 2d February 
dtlfs” Jid iih the corps of Sonit, Augercau , and Ncy, w hile Davoust was, at 
foil, buck, jj 5)iort distance still farilier on his right, at Wartenberg. Already 
he had interposed betw'cen Bcnningsen and Russia; the only line of retreat 
which lav open to that officer was to ttie north-east, in the direction of Ko- 
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In the eastward, in tlic (lin-rtion of Spiogcll.orfr and llie Alle, on (he Isl and 
vri. , M,.t j. >-'>d of Fehrunrv, in order (o preserve his connnnnications with the 
llnsspm frontier. Titc whole army assemhled in order of battle on thefollow- 
i>t. ? * in" day, iti a strong posi’tion on the hei{:hts of of .ImiUowo, covering 
the "reat road from Allenstein to hiehslndt, its right resting on the village of 
Mondll-en Napoleon inslantlv direrted Davonst to niandi from AVartenherg 
to Snic"cli)cr" with his wholeVorps. in order to gel entirely ronnd the. left 
nankof the Russians in this position and attack them in rear, while Soull 
recehed orders to force, the bridge of Rergfried, by which their retreat and 
communications lav across the Alle. It was all over with the Russians if these 
orders had been carried into full execution without their being aware how 
comniclelv they were in course of heiug eucirclod; hut by a fortuunte acci- 
dent the despatches to Rernadotlc, nuuouueing the design, and enjoining him 
(odraw Renning-en on towards the Lower Vistula, had previously fallen into 
the hands of the CossaeKs, and made that general aware of his danger; he 
immediatclv dispatched orders to the oHieer at Rcrgfricd to hold liic bridge 
to the last extremity, which was so gallantly ohejed, tliat, though Soiilt as- 
sailed it wilii all his corps, and it was Inkon and retaken several limes, yet it 
' fiiiallYrcmaincd in the hands of the Russians. Tin: situation of Rcn- 


nin"scn, however, was now very critical; he was romiielled to fall liaek to 
avoW hciii" turned in presence of very superior forces, and liy his lateral 
movement from Mohrungen he hail become entirely separated from Lestocq, 
who saw the most imminent danger of being cut otT and destroyed by the su- 
ncriorforccsof Rcrnadolte. I'ortnnatcly, however, from the despatches being 
intercepted that .Marshal remained entirely ignorant, both of what was 
expected from him, and of the great advantages which remained in his power; 
and Lestocq without being disquieted, was enabled to check his advance and , 
make proiiarations for.a retreat, which nas presented to him fiom I icjstadt, 
where he had been covering the revictualling of Grandentz, by Dciitch-lCylaii, 
Ostcrode Mohrungen to Lichsindt, while Renningsen himself on the nighl 
of the od’, broke up from .Tunkowo, and retired in the same dircelion (1). 

Ti.r rrcneh Rv davbrcak the French army, headed by Murat, with his nnme- 
pursiiriiio j-ous aiid terrible dragoons, were in motion to pursue the enemy; 

- «ho rrloivc jjg ,|,e Russiaus had been much retarded during the nighl by 
u,e p.assagc of so many pieces of cannon and waggons throngli the 
narrow streets of .Tunkowo, thc“y soon came up with their rear-guard. Ry 
m'.a. overwhelming numbers, the Russians were forced from the bridge 
of Bcr"fricd; lull they rallied in the village, and forming barricades Avith 
tumhrHs,Avaggbns,and chariots, etloctually checked the advance of the enemy, 
until the carriages in the re.u- had got clear through, when they retired, ob- 
stinately contesting every inch of ground, which llicy did Avitli sucli clfcct 
that the French lost fifteen hundred men in the pursuit, without inflicting a 
greater loss on their adversaries. Nor Averc any 0.11111011 or chariots taken— a 
striking proof of the orderly nature of the retreat, and tlic heroism Avith which 
the rearguard pciformed its duly, Avhen it is recollected that Napoleon, Avilli 
eighty thousand men, thundered in close pursuit; and th<il, from tlie state 
of the roads, the march Avhich had been ordered upon three lines, could lake 
place oh two only. Soull and' Davousl continued to nnmocuvre, in oi^cr to 
turn the Russian left, Avhilc Mural and Ney pressed their rearguard. On the 
Feb. 5 .. nighl of llie fill, the Russians retired to Frauendon, Avlicrc they 
stood firm next day. But this continued retreat in presence enemy 


( 1 ) AA'ilsoii, 80, 02. Jom.Ui. 355, 356. Dum.svil. 330, 340. 
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A%asTiow bcginmng tO;l)C attended with bad effects, both upon the heallh and 
spirits of the soldiers The Russian commissariat w as then w retched , maga- 
zines there were none in the counlrj which was now the theatre of war, and 
the soldiers, when worn out with a night march oier froien snow, had no 
means of obtain mg subsistence but by prowling about to discover and dig up 
the liUlc stores which the peasants liad buried for the use of their families 
The men escry where lay on the bare ground in intense frost, with no other 
bed but the snow, and no coienngbut their greatcoats, which were now 
little better than rags They were not as yet mured to retire before the cue- 
mj , and the murmur against anj further retreat was so loud, tliat Bennmg- 
seii rcsoh ed to fall back only to a chdscn field of battle , and, upon examin- 
ing the map, that of Pucussich-Eilad w as selected for this purpose ho sooner 
was this announced to the troops than their discontents w ere appeased, the 
hardships of the night marches were forgotten, aud, from the jojful looks of 
the men, it would rather have been supposed they were marching to tranquil 
winter quarters, than the most desperate struggle which had occurred m 
modern times (1) 

contatef Severe actions, however, awaited these brave men ere tliey 

undsbA, reached the theatre of final conflict On the night of the Sth, the 
army moved to Landsberg, where the troops from lledsber^ joined them, 
notwithstanding a bloody combat with Marshal Davoust On the following 
peb 6 day, the rearguard, under Bagration, posted between lloff and that 
town, was assailed with the utmost \ehemence by Murat, at the bead of the 
cavalry and the principal part of the corps of Soult and Augereau The ap- 
proach of these formidahle masses, and the imposing appearance of tbcir 
caialrj, as well as the balls winch began to fall from the French batteries, 
occasioned great confusion among the cannon and carnages in the streets 
of the town But with such resolution did the rearguard mamlam their 
position, that though they sustained a heasy loss, the enemy were kept at 
baj till night closed the carnage, and relieved the Russian general from the 
anxieties consequent on so critical a situation in presence of such enor- 
mous forces of the enemy Two battalions of Russians were trampled under 
fool in the course of the daj, or cut down chiefly by one of their own regi- 
ments of horse dashing o^e^ them, when broken and flying from Mural's 
dragoons Benningsen, upon this, supported the rcat^uar^ bj several bri- 
gades of fresh troops, and the combat continued w ilh various success till 
night, when both armies bivouacked m presence of each other, that of lluj 
French on the heights of Hoff, that of the Russians on those whith he m 
front of Landsberg, and the little stream of the Stem separating their outposts 
from each other In this untoward affair the Russians sustained a Joss of 2300 
men, among whom was Prince Galhtzm, whose chivalrous courage had 
already endeared him to the army , but the French were weakened by nearly 
as great a number During the night the whole army again broke up, and, 
without farther molestation, reached Prcussich-Fylau at seven the next 
morning, when tlicy passed through the towm, and moved quietly to the 
*tb 1 appointed ground for the battle on the other side, w here it arm cd 
by noonday (2). 

combaief Tliis rapid concentration and retreat of the Russians isolated the 

In^rrurnt Prussiatt coFps of Lcstocq, and gave too much reason to fear that 

ofusioti jt j 33 ,ght be cut offbj Ibe superior forces of Bcrnadotle or ^cy, 

(1) Wilson, S2,9t Jons 1) 3 j 5 Dum »tu (■'5 Duni SSI, 385 Wflion 01, -1®“ 
319. 3S3 t>3»6 
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who were now pressing on it on all sides. But the shilful movcmcnls of the 
Prussian general extricated him from a most perilous situation. On the 
I'cK 5. Pc set out from Hohrungen, and his horse encountered the 

cavalry of Murat near Bippen, while the head of the column of infantry was 
at the same time charged by fsey, who had crossed the Passavge to intercept 
his progress near Waltcrsdorf. The heroic resistance of the advanced guard, 
only three thousand strong, gave time for the main body to change the line 
of its march, and escape in the direction of Schlodittcn ; but it proved fatal 
to itself, as almost the Avholc Avere slain or made prisoners, Avith lAvelve 
pieces of cannon. The firm countenance of the cavalry, however, defeated 
all the efforts of Murat, Avho in vain charged tlicm repeatedly Avith six tliou- 
saud horse : and, after baflling all his attacks, they retired leisurely and in 
the best order, covering the march of the infantry all the Avay; crossed the 
rcb. Passarge at Spandau ; and arrived, on the 7lh, in safely at Ilussch- 
nen in the neighbourhood of Preussich-Eylau (1 ). 

. RcKitivo Thus, after sustaining incredible hardships, and undergoing 
iloursiTcs. serious dangers, the Avhole Russian army was at length concen- 
trated in one field of battle, and about to measure its strcngtli Avilh the 
ciAcmy. It Avas reduced, by the fatigues and losses of this Avintcr campaign, 
to sixty-five thousand men, assembled around Eylau, to which if ten thou- 
sand be added as Leslocq’s division, Avhich might be expected to co-operate 
in the approaching action, the Avhole amount that could be relied on for the 
shock Avas seventy-five thousand, Avilh 4G0 pieces of cannon. The French, 
after deducting the losses of this dreadful warfare, exclusive of Bernadoltc, 
Avho did not arrive on the ground for tAVo days after, could still bring eighly- 
liA'e thousand men into the field, including nearly sixteen thousand horse ; 
but they had not above three hundred and fifty pieces of artillery (2). Thus 
thelAvo armies Avere nearly equal — the French superiority in numbers, and 
especially in caA'alry, being counterbalanced by the advantage Avhich the 
Russians had in that important arm, the artillery. Their spirit and courage 
Avere at the same Ica'cI; for if the French could recall Avith deserved pride 
the glorious achievements of The campaign, and u long course of almost 
unbroken victories, the Russians on their side, had the triumphs of SuAvarroAV 
in Turkey, Poland, and the Italian plains, to commemorate : and if the former 
Avas impelled by the ardour of a revolution converted by consummate genius 


(1) Join. li, 35G» 357* Dam. xvii. 352i 356* of tlic troops present •under amis, in January 1807, 

(2) Tlic following is the account given by Dumas under INapoIeon on the Vistula 


Infantry ami Artillery. 


Imperial Guard under Dessiercs, 9,199 

Oudiiiot, C.OiG 

First Corps, Bernadoltc, 18,073 

Third do. Davoust, 19,000 

Fourth do. Soult, : 26,329 

Fifth do, Lannes, . . 16,720 

Sixth do. Key, 15,158 

Cavalry' do. Murat, 753 


C.tXMlry, 

3,829 

950 

757 

1,495 

1,399 

881 

14,868 


Total bn the Vistula, 109,238 

Detached, viz. Morlier in Bomerauia, 15,868 

■ Jerome and Vandamrae, in Silesia, .... 18,232 

Lcfebvrc, Dantzic, 23,248 

■ Hanover, Dumonceau, 6,898 


20,350 

1,254 

2,207 

547 

689 


Total, ^ 173,464 • 25,047 

If from this mass of 109,238 infantry, and 20,000 will remain, on their own showing, 85,000 in line at 
cavalry, there be deducted 18,000 absent, under Fylau, and that agrees nearly with Sir ilobert Wii- 
Bernadotte, 16,000 under Bannes, and 10,000 lost son’s estimate. —’D dm as, vol,xviii. 592; on,^ 

or left behind during the march from 'Warsaw, there 


VI. 
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inlo Ihat of miliUry conquest, tlje latter ■n ere buoj ant -<1 ith the rising energy 
of an empire whose frontiers had never Retroceded before the standards of 
an cnemj (1). 

SiTtrt'SS Russian rearguard, ten thousand strong, under Bagrathion, 
was leisurely retiring towards Cylau, and at the distance of about 
two miles from that Tillage, when it was attacked by the Trench 
infantry. The Uussians were at first compelled to gne way, but the St - 
Petersburg dragoons, whose rout liad occasioned such damage to llieir own 
comrades on the preceding day, eranlous to wipe away their disgrace, assailed 
the enemy so opportunely m flank, when emerging from the tumult of the 
charge, that they instantly cut to pieces two battalions, and made prize of 
their eagl T " t>v ihis check, the French gave no further 

I . , ■ . . . JJy 

' _ ' ■ itton 

ordered it to be rc-occupitu ny ■ • : • • ■ > 

c ■ . ■ ‘ M <' >1 ft the assailing division, under Barclay dc lolly, 

; I • • . — ..a 

1 t ■ ■ >■ , 

the French again rciurnea 111 gicaiv-i ju.vu, . ■ • ' ■ 

utmost fury till long after sunset, fresh reinforcements came up to tne 
Russians; twice Barclay earned the village after dark, by the light of the 
imuscs. and when at length driven out of the town, which, from 
1 ■ ‘ ■ ’ ’ . - ..11 sides, was no longer tenable 

■ ■ ■ llery, that gallant commander, 

' ■ ■ ■ » 


when he was severely woutiueu in.,.. : ■ ^ ' i 

gamed by the heavy artillery hav mg all arrived by the road of Scblodiiten, 
and taken up its position on the field of battle behind the village, the uncon- 
quered Russians were withdrawn from the churchyard, which, with its 
blood-stained graves, and corpse-cased slopes, remained m the bands of 
NapoWon (2) 

‘ two armies pass a night under more 

■ - . . ■ f 

\ ■ ■ ■ « c 

assembled m so narrow a space, intent omy on ' ‘I 

interests to the lives and fortunes of all, winch were at stake; the wintry 
wildness of the scene, cheered only by the watch fires, which threw a partial 
glow on the snow-clad heights around, the shnering groups whom either 
army lay round the blazing fires, dulled by girdles of impenetrable icc, the 
stern rcaolulion of the soldiers in the one array, and the enthusiastic ardour 
t>f those in the other; the bbertj of Europe now brought to the issue of one 
* • * ^ ^ 't^nendent on the cflbrts of the 

a leeiJitQ vf i-- * ' _ ■ ' 

breast, oppressed the mmd with . . . 

closed many a w eaned eyelid in both camps, notwithsianuiiio uic vi.:.- 

(5) yfiSwt rr.SS.tOO Jam U 357,358 Dom 
»TJU 8,8 B)ff5 H8 


(t) Daw ST>i> t, 10 VV ilsou, 9$, 97 
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dinavy fatigues of the preceding days. But no sooner did the dawn break, 
and the quick rattle of musketry from the outposts commence, than tlicsc 
gloomy presentiments were dispelled, and all arose from their icy beds with 
no other feelings but ibose of joyous confidence and military ardour (1). 
Description The evacuation of Eylau, on the preceding night, bad led Napoleon 
to suppose that the enemy were not to give battle on thcsuccecding 
positions or day; .and, overwhelmed with the extraordinary fatigues he bad 
oitucrarmy. undcrgoue sittcc leaving Warsaw', during wbich time he had been 
occupied in business or marching twenty hours out of the twenty-four, be 
retired to a house in the tow'n, and' there, amidst all the horrors of a place 
carried by assault, fell into a profound sleep. The two armies were w’ithin 
half cannon-shot of each other, and their immense masses disposed in close 
array on a space not exceeding a league in breadth. The field of battle was 
an open expanse of unenclosed ground, rising into swells, or small bills, 
interspersed w'iih many lakes; but as the whole surface was covered witli 
snow', and the lakes so thoroughly frozen as to bear any weight either of 
cavalry or artillery, the whole suiTace was accessible to military operations. 
The Russian right, under TulschakolT, lay on cither side of Schlodiiten; the 
centre, under Sacken, occupied a cluster of little open hills, intercepted by 
lakes, in front of Ruschnitten; the left under Osterman Tolstoy, rested on 
Klein-Saussgarten ; the advanced guard, ten thousand strong, with its outposts 
extending almost to the houses of Eylau, w'as under the command of Bagra- 
thion; the reserve, in Iw'o divisions, w'as led by DoctorolT. The w'hole army 
in front w'as draw'n up in Iw'o lines w'ith admirable precision ; the reserve, 
in tw'O close columns behind the centre; the foot artillery, consisting of 400 
pieces, w'as disposed along the front of the lines ; the horse artillery, carrying 
sixty guns; cavalry and Cossacks, under PlatolT, in reserve behind the centre 
and wings, in order to support any point which might appear to require 
assistance. Lestoeq, Avith his division, was not yet in line, but be had lain at 
Hussehnen the preceding night, which was only three leagues oCT, and might 
be expected to join before the battle Avas far advanced (2). 

Distribution The Frencli position, generally speaking, w'as more elevated than 
Frencii that of the Russians, Avith the exception of the right, where it w'as 

forces. commanded by the heights of Klein-Saussgarten. The tOAvn of 

Eylau, how'ever, occupied in force by their troops, was situated in a holloAV, 
so low that the roofs of the houses AA^ere below the range of the cannon-shot, 
and the summit of the church steeple, which stands on an eminence, alone 
W'as exposed to the destructive storm. Davoust was on the right, tind 
received orders to attack the villages of Klein-Saussgarten and Serpallen, 
occupied by the enemy. Soult in the centre, w'as destined to adA'ance against 
the Russian main body and the sti'ong batteries placed opposite to Eylau ; 
Augereau w'as on the left, to support his attack; the Imperial Guard and 
caA'alry of Murat, in reserA'e behind the centre, ready to support any attack 
which might appear likely to prove unsuccessful. Orders bad been despatched 
to Ney to attack the Russian right as soon as the action Avas w'armly engaged ; 
and it Avas hoped he Avould arrive on the field, at least as soon as Lestoeq on 
the other side, upon AA’hose traces he had so long been folloAving. Lannes had 
been detained by sickness at Pultusk, and his corps, placed under the orders 
of Savary, afterwards Duke of Rovigo, w'as observing the Russian forces left 
on the Bug and the Narew (5). 

(lA Wilson, 101. Jom.ii. 358. (3) Wilson, 101, Jom.ii. 360, 361. Dum.xviii. 

W Dnm. xviii. 12, 13. Join. ii. 359, 360. AVil" 9, 15- 
son, 101* 
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Isapokon’s design, vhcn lie sa\\ that the Russians stood firm, 
DJft.tof resolved to give battle, was to turn their left by the corps 

A«*m.n of Marshal Dav oust, and throw it back, as at Austerlitz, on the 
middle of the army , but the better to conceal this object he commenced the 
rtb 8 action soon after daylight by a violent attack on their right and 
centre The Russian cannon played heavily, but rather at hazard, on the 
hostile masses in front of Eylau, while the French guns replied with fatal 
effect from their elevated position down upon the enemy, whose lines were 
exposed from head to foot to the range of their shot Presently the left, 
under Augereau, advanced m massy columns towards Sehloditten , while 
SouU’s corps, preceded by a hundred and fifty pieces of artillery, marched 
with an intrepid step against the Russian centre, and forty guns of the Im- 
perial Guard posted on an eminence near the church of Eylau, opened a 
heavy fire on the great central Russian battery These troops had not ad- 
vanced above three hundred yards, driving the Russian tirailleurs before 
them, when the Russian cannon-shot, from two hundred pieces, admirably 
directed, ploughed through the mass, and so shattered it, that the whole 
body inclined to the left, to get under the shelter of a detached house which 
stood in the way A snow-storm at the same time set m and darkened the 
atmosphere, so that neither army could see its opponent, hut nevertheless 
the deadly storm of bullets continued to tear the massy columns of Augereau , 
and the fire was so violent as to prevent SouU from rendering him any effec- 
tual support Augereau''s divisions were already severely shaken by tins 
murderous fire, when they were suddenly assailed on one side by the right 
wing of the Russians, under Tulschakoff, and on the other by their reserve 
and a powerful cavalry, under DocloroIT So thick was the snow-storm, so 
unexpccied the onset, that the assailants were only a few yards distant, and 
the long lances of the Cossacks, almost touching the trench infantry when 
they were first discerned The combat was not of more than a few minutes’ 
duration, the corps, charged at once by foot and horse with the utmost 
vigour, broke and fled in the wildest disorder hack into Eylau, closely pur- 
sued by the Russian cavalry and Cossacks, who made such havoc, that the 
whole, above sixteen thousand strong, were, with the exception of fifteen 
hundred men, taken or destroyed , and Augereau himself, w ilh Ins two gene- 
rals of divisions, Desgardens and Ileudclet, desperately wounded (fj 

Aapolcon was apprised of this disaster by the torrent of fugitives 
w Inch rushed into Ej lau, and the snow storm clearing away at the 
same time, showed him the Russian right and centre far advanced, with 
their light troops almost at the edge of the tow n He himself was stationed 
at the churchyard on its eastern side, wlncli had been the scene of such a 
sanguinary conflict on the preceding night, and already the crash of the 
enemy’s balls on the steeple and walls of the church show cd how nearly dan 
ger was approaching Presently one of the Russian divisions, following ra- 
pidly after the fugitives, entered Lylau by the western street, and charged, 
with loud hurrahs, to the foot of the mount where the Emperor was placed 
with a battery of the Imperial Guard and Ins personal escort of a hundred 
men *’ ■ ' ' * .1 • > i^on 

must 1 . ; 

SIX bat ■ ^ 

enveloped before they could get up to his rescue Ihc fate of Europe then 
hung by a thread, hut in that terrible moment the Emperor’s presence of 

(0 VViloD.lOt.tOa Jum 11 3S1 Uam XTtn IT, iS C>Sn 139,130 
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mind did nol forsake him ; he inslnnlly ordered liis little body-guard, hardly 
more than a company, to form line, in order to chock the enemy’s advance, 
and dispatched orders to the old guard to attack the column on one Hank, 
while a brigade of Murat’s horse charged it on the other. The Russians, dis- 
ordered by success, and ignorant of the inestimable prize which was almost 
within their grasp, were arrested by the firm countenance of the little hand 
of heroes who formed Napoleon’s last resource; and before they could re- 
form their ranks for a regular conflict, the enemy were upon them on either 
flank, and almost the whole division was cut to pieces on the spot (1). 

The disorder produced by the repulse of Soult and the almost 
total destruction of Augercau’s corps, however, was such, that the 
n"’i* CMrf French Emperor was compelled to strain every nerve to repair it. 
siail'ccmiT. For this purpose he prepared a grand charge by the Avhole cavalry 
and Imperial Guard, supported by the divisions of Soult, which were again 
formed and led hack to the attack. The onset of this. enormous mass, consist- 
ing of fourteen thousand cavalry, and twenty-five thousand foot soldiers, 
supported by two hundred pieces of cannon, was the wore {ormidahlc, that 
the thick storm of snow prevented them from being perceived till they were 
close upon the first line. The shock Avas irresistible; the front line of the 
Russians was forced to give ground, and in some places thrown into disorder; 
their cavalry crushed by the enormous Aveight of the seventy squadrons 
which followed the AA'hite plume of Murat; and a desperate riic/ee ensued, in 
which prodigious losses Avere sustained on both sides; for the Russian batta- 
lions, tbough broken, did not lay doAATi their arms or fly, but falling back 
on such as yet stood firm, or uniting in little knots together, still maintained 
the combat Avith the most dogged resolution. Instantly percciA ing the extent 
of the danger, Renningsen, Avilh his aaTioIo staff, galloped forward from his 
station in the rear to the front, and at the same time dispatched orders to 
the AA’hole infantry of the reserve to close their ranks, and advance to the 
support of their comrades engaged. These braA'e men inclining inwards, 
pressed eagerly pn, regardless of the shoAver of grape and musketry Avhich 
fell in their advancing ranks, and uniting with the first line, charged home 
with loud hurrahs upon the enemy. In the shock Essen’s Russian diAusion 
was broken, and the French horse, pursuing their adA'antage, SAA'cpt through 
scA^eral openings, and got as far as the reseiwe cavalry of Renningsen but 
no sooner did Platoff see them approaching Avith loud cries, and in all the 
tumult of victory, than he ga\'e orders to the Cossacks of the Don to advance. 
Regardless of danger, the children of the desert joyfully galloped forward to 
the charge ; their long lances are in rest, their blood horses are at speed; in 
an instant the French cuirassiers are broken, pierced through, and scattered. 
Retreat Avas impossible through the again closed ranks of the enemy, and 
eighteen only of the AN'hole body I’egained their oAA'n lines by a long circuit, 
AAdiile five hundred and thirty Cossacks returned, each cased in the shining 
armour which they had stripped from the dead bodies of their opponents. 
At all other points the enemy Avere, after a desperate struggle, driven back ; 


(l) Bign. vi. 130. Dum. xviii. 19, 20, Jom. ii. 
362. 363. Wilson, iOl, 102. , 

** 1 never was so inucli struck willi any thing in 
iny lire,'* said General Bertrand at St.-llolena, ** as 
by the Emperor at Eylau at the moment when, alone 
with some officers of his staff, he was almost trodden 
Tinder foot by a column of four or five thousand 
Bussians. The Emperor was on foot 5 and Bcrthicr 
gave orders instantly for the horses to be brought 
forw.ard: the Emperor gave him a reproachful look. 


and instead ordered a battalion of his guard, which 
was at a little distance, to advance. lie himself kept 
his ground as the Russians approached, repeating 
frequently the words, » What boldness ’ what bold- 
ness \* At the sight of tlzc grenadiers of his guard, 
the Russians made a dead pause ; the Emperor did 
not stir, but all around him trembled.” — Las Cases, 
ii. 151. Sec also Relation de la Raladle d'Eylau* par 
un Temoin oculatic^ Campu cii 1 Rol. iv. 4" 
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and sereral eagles, with fourteen pieces of cannon, remained in the hands 

; the rrench left and centre had been 
loss; Ibeir last reserves, with the ci- 
HjM ceplion ''' tm* i»uaid, had been engaged wthout success; 

to the cries of Vi 
they commenced 

line in front of Eylau; the Russians were seniai nuiiuitu . 
of the ground which they occupied in the morning; and a distant cannonade 
qn both sides evinced the eihaustion and fatigue winch was mutually felt 
Lestoeq had not 5 et a^n^ ed, but he was hourly and anxiously expected, and 
the addition of his fresh and gallant corps would, it was hoped, enable Ben- 
nmgsen to complete the victory. But while all eyes were eagerly turned to 
the right, where it was expected Ins standards would first appear, a terrible 
disaster, wellnigh attended with fatal consequences, took place on the left. 
. . . 1 Jilt ft, r» attack winch was intended to be the 


tell into ttiur udUua ik u^j 1 ' ■ y 

remained m the possession of their antagonists iSor was me ^s 

warmly contested at Serpallen. Supported by a battery of thirty pieces of 
artillery, Bagavout there, for three hours, made head against the superior 
forces of St -Ililairc and ilorand ; at length the tw 0 lines advanced to within 
pisiol-shot, when the Russians ga^c way, the cannoniers bravely resisting, 
were bayoneted at their guns, and the pieces were on the point of being 
taken, when they were reinforced by two regiments which Benningsen sent 
to their support, and the French, m their turn, wiere charged m flank by ca- 
valry, broken and driven back upwards of three hundred yards. But iiot- 
wiilisianding this success at Serpallen, the progress of the enemy at Klein- 
Saussgarlen was so alarming, tliat the Russians were unable to maintain 
fjipv had so gallantly regained Fnant debouched 
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drawn up, facing outwards, nearly at right angles to the centre, which still 
retained its advanced position, midway between the ground occupied by the 
two armies where the fight began in the morning.. As the Russian loft fell back 
to the neighbourhood of the centre, it received the support of the reserves, 
while Benningsen wheeled about to the assistance of the discomfited wing(l) ; 
and although St.-Ililaire carried Knschnitten, this was the last of his advan- 
tages in that quarter, and the victorious Davoust was at length arrested. 
I'pu-ihV- battle was in this critical state, with the French victorious on 
prars oil tiic ouc wing oud the Russians on the centre and the other, but with- 
right?"iia out any decisive advantage to cither side, when the corps of Les- 
tocq, so long expected, at length appeared on the extreme Russian 
right, driving before him the French battalions which were stationed near 
the village of Althof. Orders were immediately dispatched' to him to defile as 
quickly as possible in the rear of the Russian right, so as to assist in the re- 
capture of Knschnitten behind their centre, where Sl.-IIilairc had established 
himself in so threatening a manner. These directions were rapidly and ably 
performed ; moving swiftly over the open ground in the rear of the Russian 
right in three columns, he arrived in the neighbourhood of Kuschnitten an 
hour before it was dai-k, with seven thousand men, having left two thousand 
lo occupy Althof, and lost nearly a thousand in the course of the march that 
morning, which had been a constant fight with Marshal Ney’s corps. Disposi- 
tions for attacking the village and cutting off the retreat of the enemy were 
instantly made; a terrible cannonade was kept up on its houses, and the 
Prussians, under cover of the guns, charging in three columns, carried it Avith 
irresistible force, destroying or making prisoners the 51st and one battalion 
of the 108th regiments' stationed there, with an eagle, and recovering the 
Russian guns Avhich had been abandoned on the retreat from Serpallcn. Not 
content Avith this great success, Lestocq immediately re-formed his divisions 
in line, Avith the cavalry and Cossacks in rear, and adA'anced against the 
-hamlet of Anklappen and the Avood adjoining. The division of Frianl, 
AA'eariedby eight hours’ fighting, was little in a condition to Avilhstand these 
fresh troops, flushed by so important an advantage. The combat, hoAvever, 
was terrible; Davoust was there, and his troops, though exhausted, AA'ere 
more than double the numbers of the enemy, and he made the utmost 
efforts to maintain his ground — “Here,” said the Marshal, “is the- place 
AAdiere the brave should find a glorious death; the coAvards Avill perish in 
the deserts of Siberia.” NotAvithstanding all his exertions, hoAv^ever, Friant 
AA'as driven out of the .Avood, after an hour’s combat, Avith the loss of three 
thousand men; the Russians, by a bold attack of cavalry regained the smok- 
ing walls of Anklappen, and the Avhole allied line AA’as pressing on in proud 
array, driving the enemy before them over the open ground betAveen that 
ruin and Saussgarlen, when night drcAV her- sable mantle over this scene of 
blood (2). 

fs'^canica by battle was over on the centre and left, and already the French 

makcn‘b were illuminated by the fire of innumerable bivouacs, Avhen 

Benningsen. both armies Avere startled by a sharp fire succeeded by loud shouts 
on the extreme right of the Russians toAvards Schloditten ; it Avas occasioned 
by Marshal Ney’s corps, Avhich^ following fast on the traces of Lestocq, had, at 
night-fall entered Althof, driving the Prussian detachment Avhich occupied it 
before him, and had now carried Schloditten, so as to interrupt the Russian 

(l) Wilson, 104, 105, Join, ii. 363, 364, Dum. (2) Umn.'xviii. 30, 
xviii. 21, 20. ii. 364", 365. 
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commimication w itli Konigsberg Betmmgsen immediately ordered the Rus- 
sian diTisiOTi of kamcnskoi winch had suffered least m the preceding action, 
to storm the ullage, which tvas executed at ten at night m the most gallant 
stjlc The loud cheers of their victorious troops were heard at Rreussich- 
E)lan, and ^apol(5on, supposing that a general attack was commencing for 
winch he w as little prepared, gave orders for his hea >7 artillery and baggage 
to defile tow ards Landsberg, and ordered Da> oust to draw hack to the position 
which he had occupied in front of the wood when the action commenced in 
the morning, and this terminated the changes of this ei enlful daj (1) 

w ^ mortification, howet cr, of retiring for the first time m 

of*” his life from before an enemy m an open field, ^apoIton was rc- 
oiTwrj licked b) the measures adopted by the Russian General At elcien 
at night, a council of war w as held by the Generals on liorseback, as 
to the course w Inch the army should pursue It w as strongly represented by 
Osterman Tolstoy, the second m command, and Generals Knonng and Lesiocq, 
that at last Bonaparte had now been defeated in a pitched battle, and that it 
would he to Ibc last degree impolitic to destro) the moral effect of such an 
advantage by retreating before him, and thus giving him a fair pretext for 
representing U as a victory, that they were ready instantlj or next daj to 
follow lip their success, and attack the enemy wherever they could find him, 
and that at all events, they would pledge their heads, that if he would only 
stand firm, Napoleon would be driven to a disastrous retreat Strong as these 
considerations were, they were ov crhalanced^ m Benningsen’s estimation, by 
still stronger lie knew that his own loss was not less than twenty thousand 
men, and though he had every reason to believe that the enemy’s was still 
heavier, yet the means of repairing the chasm existed to a greater degree in 
the hands of Napoleon tlnn bis own Ney, whose corps had comparatively 
suffered little, had just joined him Bemudoite, it was to be presumed, 
would instantly he summoned to headquarters, and these fresh troops might 
give the enemv the means of cutting them off from Konigsberg, m which 
case, m the total destitution for provisions which prevailed, the most dread- 
ful calamities might be apprehended Infiuenccd by these considerations, 
Bcnnmgsen, who was ignorant of the enormous magnitude of the losses which 
the French had sustained, and who, though a gallant veteran, had lost some- 
what of the vigour of joulh, and had been Uurtj-six hours on horseback 
with hardly any nourishment, persevered m his opinion, and directed the 
orvlcr of march, which hogan at midnight, through SchlodiUen towards 
Konigsberg, without any molestation from the enemy They took post at 
^^oUenbcrg, three leagues m front of that town, where the weaned soldiers, 
after a struggle of unexampled seventy, were at length enabled to taste a few 
hours of repose (2 j 

Such was the terrible battle of Fjlau, fought in the depth of 
»» j « winter, amidst ice and snow , under circumstances of unexampled 
‘ horror, the most bloody and obstinately-contested that bad yet 
occurred during the war, and m winch, if Napoleon did not sustain a posi- 
tive defeat, he underwent a disaster which had wellmgh proved his rum 
The loss on both sides was immense, and nev cr, m modern times, hid a field 
of battle been strewed with siicli a multitude of slam On tlic side of th® 
Russians twentj-five thousand had fallen, of whom above seven thousand 
were already no more on that of the French, upwards of Uurl> thousand 


(0 w lw>> WG 167 n«m xiri! 3S 37 Jem 
36a Sg V» 153 131 


(11 Vv lion 105, 109 Jo n I 355 3«6 0 >» 
Ti 37 39 
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were killed or wounded, and nearly ten thousand had left their colours, un- 
der pretence of attending to the wounded, and did not make their appear- 
ance for several days after^Yards. The other trophies of victory were nearly 
equally balanced : the Russians had to boast of the unusual spectacle of 
twelve eagles taken from their antagonists; while they had made spoil- of 
sixteen of the Russian guns, and fourteen standards. Hardly any prisoners 
were made on either side during the action; but six thousand of the wounded, 
most of them in a hopeless state, were left on the field of battle, and fell into 
the hands of the French (1). 

uiTneu^of ^^Gver was spectacle so dreadful as the field of battle presented on 
battle on the iPe following morning. Above fifty thousand men lay in the space 
daj?"'"° of two leagues, weltering in blood. The wonnds were, for the most 
part, of the severest kind, from the extraordinary quantity of cannon-balls 
which had been discharged during the action, and the close proximity of the 
contending masses to the deadly batteries which spread grape at half-musket 
shot through their ranks. Though stretched on the cold snow, and exposed 
to the severity of an arctic winter, they were burning with thirst; and pite- 
ous cries were heard on all sides for water, or assistance to extricate the 
wounded men from beneath the heaps of slain, or load of horses by which 
they were crushed. Six thousand of these noble animals encumbered the 
field, or, maddened with pain, were shrieking aloud amidst the stifled groans 
of the wounded. Subdued by loss of blood, tamed by cold, exhausted by 
hunger, the foemen lay side by side amidst the general WTeck. The Cossack 
was to be seen beside the Ralian; the gay vinedresser, from the smiling 
banks of the Garonne, lay athwart the stern peasant from the plains of the 
Ukraine. The extremity of suffering had extinguished alike the fiercest and 
the most generous passions. After his usual custom, Napoleon in the after- 
noon rode through this dreadful field, accompanied by bis generals and staff, 
while the still burning piles of Serpallen and Saussgarten sent volumes of 
black smoke over the scene of death : but the men exhibited none of their 
wonted enthusiasm; no cries of VEmpereiir were heard; the bloody 
surface echoed only Avith the cries of suffering, or the groans of avo. It is this 
moment Avhich the genius of Le Gros has selected for the finest and most 
inspired painting that exists of the Emperor, in that immortal Avork, which, 
- amidst the false taste and artificial sentiment of Parisian society, has revived 
the severe simplicity and chastened feeling of ancient art (2). 

For nine days after the battle, the French remained at Eylau, unable to 
advance, unwilling to retreat, and apparently awaiting some pacific overture 


(1) Jom. ii. 3C5. Dura, xviii. 39, 40. Wilson, 
108, iOD, 111. 

The official accounts of this groat battle on botlv 
sides arc so much interwoven with falsehood, as to 
furnish no clue Mhatever to the tiuth. That of Napo- 
leon is distinguished by more tlian his usual raisre- 
prcscntalion. lie states his loss at 1900 hilled, and 
5700 wounded, in all 7600. [58th Bulletin.] Judging 
by his usual practice, which was to avow a lose 
about a fourth of its real amount, this would imply 
a loss of 30,000 men. At St. -Helena he admitted tint 
he lost 18,000 ; [Monte, Melanges, 268 ] and, con- 
sidering that the Russians admit a loss of above 
20 000, that their artiller}” throughout the day was 
greatly superior to that of the French, and that they 
sustained no loss in any quarter comparable to that 
of Augercau*s corps, which was so coniplelcly des- 
troyed that its remains were immediately incorpo- 
rated with ihc^ ether corps, and the corps itself 
disappeared entirely from the Grand Army, it may 
safely he concluded that this estimate is not exag- 


geMted. “ Our loss,'* says the Duchess of Abrante*^ 
** at Dylau, was enormous — why conceal the truth ? 
The Emperor avowing the truth at D>Iau would 
have appeared to me more truly great than putting 
forth an official falsehood which no child could 
believe, more especially if he was nephew or son of 
Col, Sclnele of the 24th regiment of the line, one of 
the finest in the army, and itself equal almost to a 
brigade, which was to a man destroyed.*' — D'Abraiv- 
TES, i\. 3G7. 

(2) Dum.xviii. 40, 4l. Wilson, 109. Ann. Beg.' 
1807, 14, 15 

This admirable painting, the masterpiece of mo- 
dern French art, is to be seen in the Luxembourg 
at Paris, standing forth in dark simplicity amidst its 
meretricious cempeers : it is worthy to be i>laccd 
beside the finest ballle-pieces of Le Bruu or Tem- 
pcsta ; and in grandeur of thought and of effect, 
greatly excels any British work of art since the days 
of Bej nolds. 
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loaetUity from Ihc enemy. The only moyement of any consequence which 
attempted was hy llurat, with twelve regiments of cmras- 
* siers, who approached the Russian position m front of Konigsberg; 
rei» »♦ but they were defeated by the Allied horse^ with the loss of four 
linndrcd killed and three hundred prisoners. Elated with this success, the 
Cossacks became daily more enterprising in ihcir excursions ; night and day 
they gave the enemy no rest in their position; their foraging parties were all 
cut olT; and to such a length was this partisan warfare earned, and so com- 
pletely did the superiority of the Cossacks m Us conduct appear, that during 
the ton days the French remained at Eylau, upwards of lifleen hundred of 
their cavalry were made prisoners, and hroughl into Komgsherg Meanwhile, 
the relative situation of the two armies was rapidly changing- the Russians, 
with the great seaport of Konigshcrg in their rear, were amply supplied with 
ciery thing, and their wounded carefully nursed m the great hospitals of 
that city; while the French, still starving on the snows of Eylau, and unable, 
from the supenorily of the Russian horse, to lety requisitions m the sur- 
rounding country, were daily reduced to greater straits from want of provi- 
sions, and totally destitute of all the accommodations requisite to withstand 
the rigour of the season (1) 

KipoiMn Meanwhile Napoleon, however, was not idle. The day after the 
battle he issued orders for all the troops in liis rear to advance by 
forced marches to the scene of action The cuirassiers of Nansouty, 
tnpnc- -nhich had not been engaged, arrived in consequence two days 
after. Lefebvre received orders to suspend the blockade of Dantzic, and 
concentrate his corps at Osterode, in order to form a reserve to the army, 
and co-operate with Savary, who had tlie command of Lannes’ corps on the 
Narew. All the bridges on the Lower Vistula were put in a posture of de- 
fence, and Bemadotte was brought up to Eylau. Such, however, had been 


Winter quarters, and the steeples of which were visible from the heights oc- 
cupied by his army (2) Even the critical position of the Russian army, with 
its back to the sea and the river Prcgcl, where defeat would necessarily 
prove Tuui, could not induce Napoldon to hazard another encounter, and 
finding that the Russians w ere not disposed to propose an armistice, he dc- 
Fcb 15. lemuned hunseJf io lake iJial step For Bus purpose. General Ber- 
tram was sent to Benningsen’s outposts with proposals of peace both to the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia The Russian general sent him 
on to Memel, where the latter was, with a letter strongly advising him not 
to treat, and representing that the fact of NapoWon proposing an armistice 
after so doubtful a battle, was the best evidence that it was not for the In- 
Frt 17 tcrest of the Allies to grant it. The terms propo'^cd were very dif- 
ferent from those oCTcrcd after the triumph of Jena : there were no more de- 
clarations that the House of Brandeburg must resign half its dominions (3)j 
or that he would make the Prussian nobles so poor that they should be re- 
duced to beg their bread (4). 

And on ll« day r«n1ii«r ■wrote w Jo»#i 

•* Tt e Ka»t any Save tlrd to Oomtilnncii on tb« 
la aasili t ttwiiomiw Knnigskerg will rrcrir* IM 
fctojwmr — U3 
(1) Hard t* 395 8J9 Inecbri W |5I 
155 

(■1) Napoleon*! let t«r to iheKiag of rmsata »*♦ 


fOVVils 169.111 Dum stUi <9 81 
(J) Vlben Napnleon brgan lb* battle of EyUu, 
be neyer dim bled I a wunlJ bo In Komgjborj i e« 
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Which arc Fredcriclc William, however, Avas not led to swerve from the path 
rwss'ia.’’^ of honour even by this tempting offer. Widely as the language of 
the French Emperor differed from that which he had formerly employed, and 
dearly as his present moderation evinced the extent of the losses he had 
sustained at Eylau, still the existing situation and recent engagements of the 
Prussian monarch precluded his entering, consistently with national faith, 
into a separate negotiation. The Emperor of Rtissia had just given the clear- 
est indication of the heroic firmness with which he Avas disposed to main- 
tain the contest, by the vigorous campaign Avhich he had commenced in the 
depth of winter, and the resolution Avith Avhich he had sustained a sangui- 
nary battle of unexampled severity. The conduct of England, it is true, had 
been A'cry different from Avhat it had hitherto been during the Revolutionary 
War, and hardly any assistance had been received, cither from its arms or its 
treasures, by the Allies engaged in a contest of life or death on the shores 
of the Vistula ; but this parsimonious disposition had recently relented^ and 
some trifling succours had just been obtained from the British government, 
AA'hich, although unworthy for England to offer, Avcrc yet gratefully received, 
as indicating a disposition on the part of its cabinet to tahe a more active part 
in the future stages of the struggle (1). Under the influence of these feelings 
and expectations, the Prussian government, notAvilhslanding the almost des- 
perate situation of their affairs, and the occupation of nine-tenths of their 
territories by the enemy’s forces, refused to engage in any separate negotia- 
tion ; an instance of magnanimous firmness in the extremity of danger Avhich 
is AA'orthy of the highest admiration, and AA'ent far to Avipe away the stain 
AA'hich their former vacillating conduct toAvards Napoleon had affixed to the 
Prussian annals (2) 

Kapoidon Foilod iu his endeaA'ours to seduce Prussia into a separate ac- 
BOOS into commodation. Napoleon Avas driven to the painful alternative ol 
racnts"on a relvcat. Orders Avere given on the 17th for all the corps to fall 
sarBcf back, the advanced posts being strengthened, in order to preA’cnt 
the enemy from becoming aware of what Avas going forward or commencing 
a pursuit. Eylau Avas evacuated, and six hundred Avounded abandoned to 
the humanity of the enemy ; and the army, retiring by the great road through 
Landsberg, spread itself into cantonments on the banks of the Passarge from 
Hohenstein, where it takes its rise, to Braunsberg, AA'here it falls into the 
Baltic Sea. Headquarters were established at Osterode, in the rear of the 
centre of the line; the bulk of the army was quartered belAveen that place 
and Woi’mditt. LefebA're received orders to return to Thorn, unite Avith the 
Polish and Saxon contingents , and resume the siege of Dantzic, the pre- 
parations for which had been entirely suspended since the general conster- 
nation AA'hich followed the battle of Eylau (5). 


in these terms : — “I desire to put a period to the 
misrorluncs of yotrr familj’’, and organize ns speed- 
ily as possible the Prussian monarchy, whose inter- 
mediate power is necessary for the tranquillity of 
Europe. 1 desire peace with Russia— and, provided 
the Cabinet of St, -Petersburg has no designs on the 
TarUish Empire, I sec no difficulty in obtaining it. 
Peare with England is not less essential to all na- 
tions; and I shall have no hesitation in sending a 
minister to Memcl to lahe part in a (Congress of 
France, Sweden, England, Russia, Prussia, and 
Turkey. But as such a Congress may lost many 
years, which would not suit the present condition 
of Prussia, your Majesty therefore will, I am per- 
suaded, he of opinion that 1 have taken the simplest 
method, and which is most likely to secure the pros- 
perity of your subjects* At all events I entreat your 


Majesty to believe in my sincere desire to ic-esta- 
hlish amicable relations with so friendly a power as 
Prussia, and that I wish to do the same with Russia 
and England,'*— Hard, ix. 306 5 Sciioel, viii. 37— 
405. 

(1) They consisted only ofE-SO, 000 in money, A 
further subsidy of R. 100 , 000 , and L.200,000 worth’ 
of arms and ammunition, which, v/ith the promise 
of future succours, 'were furnished by the British 
government in May following, iu return for a so- 
lemn renunciation, on the part of the cabinet of 
Berlin, to all claim to the Electorate of Hanover. — 
Hard, ix, 397 ; Ann. Reg. 1807> 23 ; Pari. Deb. ix. 

987. , . 

(2) Bign, vi. 158. Parl.Hcb. ix. 989. Hard, i 
398. Lucebes. i. 290,291. 

(3) Wilson, 115, lie. Dn 
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Ti e Rin. Bcntiirig^cn liaslencd to occupy the country ■uliicb the enemy had 
e^acuatcd, and on the 2oth i ebruary his headquarters were ad- 
«p“o*o ■' “need to I/indshcrg As tlic Russian army passed over the bloody 
fields of Prcussich-Cyla .1 and llofT, still encumbered with dead, 
and strewed with the remains of the desperate contest of which they had 
recently been the theatre, they felt that they had some reason to claim 
the advantage m those well -fought fields, and Benningsen issued a pro- 
clamation to his troops, in whicli he now openly claimed the victory (1) 
noth 1 ..TIM Napoleon also addressed Ins soldiers, but though it was with his 
'irtor)".* usual confidence, yet it was impossible to conceal from the men or 
E,u« from Europe that the Grand Army had now for the first time retreat- 
ed, and that the remains of their comrades on the field of battle had to trust 
to the humanity of an enemy for their sepulture (2) In truth, however, not 
only the battle but the objects of the winter campaign had been equally 
divided It was not to draw the French army from the'Nistula to the Pas 
surge, a distance of above a hundred miles, that Benningsen had concen- 
trated Ins troops and resumed oITensive operations in the depth of winter, 
and It was not to retire from wiihm sight of the steeples of Ivonigsbcrg, 
to the wTeichcd v illages on the latter stream, that Napoleon had fought so 
desperate a battle at Ejlau The one struck for Dantzic, the other for 
Konigsberg, and both w ere foiled in their respectiv e objects — fifty thousand 
men had perished without giving a decisive advantage to either of the com- 
batants 

opfratoB, To this period of the Polish war belong the operations of Essen 
and Savary on the Narew and the neighbourhood of Oslrolenka 
of Savory had occupied that tow n w ith a large part of I>anncs’ corps, 
Ostroieok* -who, US alrcadf mcutioned, was sick, and ^sen having received 
considerable accessions of force from tlie army of Moldavia, winch raised 
his disposable numbers to twenty thousand men, received orders, early m 
February, to attack the French m that quatter, and engage their allcnlion, 
in order to prevent any reinforcements being drawn from that corps to the 
mam array, then advancing to the decisive battle of Cylau Essen advanced 
vv itU his corps on each side of the river Narew That commanded by the Rus- 
sian general in person on the right bank encountered Savary, who was sup- 
ported by Suchet vv ilh his brilliant division, a rude conflict ensued, in winch 
the Russians were finally worsted Greater success, however attended tlicir 
efforis on the left bank supported by the fire of fifty pieces of artillery, they 
drov c back the French to the walls of Oslrolenka, and entering pell-mell with 
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the fugitives, penetrated into the principal square, and were on the point of 
obtaining decisive success, when Oudinot, who was marching with six thou- 
sand of the Guard to join the Grand Army from Warsaw, arrived with his 
division of fresh troops, and uniting with Suchct, who halted in the midst of 
his pursuit on the right bank to fly to the scene of danger, succeeded, after a 
bloody encounter in the streets, in driving them into the sand-hills behind the 
town, where a destructive cannonade was kept up (ill nightfall. In this affair 
the Russians lost seven guns and fifteen hundred men, and the French as 
many : but having succeeded in their object in defending the town, and keep- 
ing the communication of the Grand Army open with Warsaw, they with 
reason claimed the victory (1). 

Immense The battle of Eylau excited a prodigious sensation in Europe, and 

cxc'uedby brouglit Napolcon to the, very verge of destruction. Had a minis- 

EUau'"in' MOVc capocity in military combination been then at the head of 

riropc.” affairs in England, there cannot be the smallest doubt that the 
triumphs of dSlo might have been anticipated by seven years, and the cala- 
mities of Europe at once arrested. The first accounts of the battle received 
through the French bulletins, rendered it evident that some disaster had 
been incurred, and the anxious expectation every where excited by this un- 
satisfactory communication, was increased to the highest pitch of transport, 
when, from Benningsen’s report, it appeared that he claimed the victory, 
and, from the stationary condition of the Russian army in front of Konigs- 
berg, and the ultimate retreat of the French to the banks of the Passarge, 
that these pretensions were not devoid of foundation. It was confidently ex- 
pected that, now that Napoleon had for once been decisively foiled, the Au- 
strians would instantly declare themselves, and their forty thousand men in 
observation in Bohemia be converted into a hundred thousand in activity on 
the Elbe (2). To stimulate and support such a combination, the public voice 
in England loudly demanded the immediate despatch of a powerful British 
force to the mouth of the Elbe : and recollecting the universal exasperation 
which prevailed in the north of Germany at the French, in consequence of 
the enormous requisitions which they had every. Avhere levied from the in- 
habitants, whether warlike or neutral, there cannot be a doubt that the ap- 
pearance of fifty thousand English soldiers would have been attended with 
decisive effects both upon the conduct of Austria and the future issue of the 
war. Nothing, however, was done ; the English ministry, under the direction 
of Lord Howick, notwithstanding the most urgent entreaties from Russia and 
Prussia, sent no succours in men or money. The decisive period was allowed 
to. pass by without any thing being attempted in support of the common 
cause, and the British nation in consequence had the Peninsular Avar to go 
through to regain the vantage ground Avhich was then within their grasp (5j. 

(1) Sav. iiil 36, 39* \Vllson, 119. Join. li. 367, (3) “ Repeated and urgent applications were made 

368. Dmn. xviii. 69, 75. io Tebraary and March, 1807, for an English army, 

(2) “ 1 trembled,’* says Jomini, speaking in the consisting of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, to co- 

person of Napoleon, ** lest 150,000 of those media- operate with the Swedish forces in Pomcrani.a, but 
tors had appeared on the Elbe, which ^would have in vain. — Some subsidies were granted in April, but 
plunged me iu the greatest difficulties. I tbere saw no troops sailed from England till July, when they 
that 1 Iiad placed myself at the mercy of my enemies, consisted only of 8000 men, ubo were sent to the 
More than once 1 then regretted having suffered Island of Uugen.” To the carnpt request for an 
myself to be drawn on into those remote and inhos- auxiliar}'" force, 1 ord Howick replied on March 10-— 
pitablc countries, and rccei'VTd with so much aspc- ** Doubtless the spring is the most favourable period 
rily all who sought tn portray its danger. The Ca-^ for military operations, but at the present juncture 
biuct of Vienna had then a safer and more honourable the allies must not loohfor ciny considerable land fort 
opportunity of re-establishing its preponderance from,Gi cat ISrilain* llus was after the battle < 
than that wliicli it chose in 18 13, but it had not re- Eylau w.ts known by the '' London. — ^ 

solution enough to profit by it, and my firm coun- Annual Register, l807i ixi, ii, 

tcnaucc proved my sulvalioa/’-moiiiNi, ii, 369, 296* 
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S>niV«iVl proportion to the sanguine hopes Tshich this hloody contest 
excited in Cermany and England, ^vas the gloom and depression 
^ ^ ''ansians were 

■ ■ • . . , . parties 

■ the battle of 

i ■ ■ ' ■ ‘ I ' ad learned (o 

distrust the bulletins; they saw clearly that Augereau’s divergence bad been 
occasioned hy something more than the snow-storm. The funds rapidly fell, 
and private letters soon circulated and were eagerly sought after, which 
rendered a true and even fesaggerated account of the calamitj. Hardly a 
family m Pans but had to mourn the loss of some near relation: thcmulutodc 
of mourners cast a gloom over the streets, the general consternation sus- 
pended all the amusements of the capital. The most exaggerated reports were 
spread, and found a ready entrance in the excited population , one day it was 
generally credited that INapoleon had fallen back behind the Vistula, the next 
that a dreadful engagement bad taken place, m wliicb be himself with half 
his army had fallen So far did the umv ersal consternation proceed, that the 
members of the government began to look out for their own mtcrcsls in the 
approaching shipwreck; and even the Imperial Family itself was divided into 
factions, Josephine openly supporting the pretensions of her son, Eugene, to 
succeed to the throne, and the Princess Caroline employing all the mOuence 
other charms to secure Junot, governor of Pans, m the interest of her husband 
Murat (1). 

general gloom was sensibly increased when the message of 
third roit Napoldon, dated March 2G, to the Conservative Senate, announced 
that a fresh conscription w as to he raised of eighty thousand men, 
, 1 th Ocw sfarch, 1807, for September, 1808 This was the thrd lev 7 which 

bad been called for since the Prussian war began , the first when the contest 
commenced, the second during the triumph and exultation which followed 
the victory of Jena, the third amidst the glopra and despondency which suc- 
ceeded the carnage of Eylau No words can do justice to the constemaiion 
winch this third requisition excited amongst all classes, especially those whose 
children were likely to be reached by the destructive scourge In vam the 
buJletjDS announced that victories were gamed with hardly any loss. The 
Icmfic demand of three difTerent conscriptions, amounting to no less than two 
hundred and forty thousand men in seven months, loo clearly demonstrated 
the fearful chasms which sickness and the sword of the enemy had made in 
their ranks The number of young men who annually attained the age of 
eighteen in France, which was the period selected for the conscription, was 
about two hundred thousand Thus, m half-a->ear, more than a whole annual 
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trulli, as Ihc situation of France during the whole reign of ^apol^on It is 
the precarious tenure by uhich pou cr is held by all those who rest for their 
support upon the pnvilcge of opinion or popular passion, whether democratic 
or militat) , w Inch is the secret cause of their ultimate fall Constant success, 
fresh Mclorics, an unbroken senes of inumptis, is indispensable to the 
existence of such an authority , it has no middle ground to retire to, no 
durable interests to rouse for its support, U has periled all upon a single 


It IS to be scon in the Bniisli empire in India , it is tlie invariable attendant 
of power in all ages, founded on the triumphs of passion over the durable and 
persevering exertions of reason and interest It is a constant sense of this 
truth w hicli IS the true kev to the character of Napoleon, which explains alike 
what the world erroneously called his insatiable ambition and bis obstinate 
retention of the vantage ground winch he had gamed, which was the secret 
reason of bis advance to the Kremlin, and of his otherwise inexplicable stay 
at Moscow and Dresden lie knew that, throughout liis whole career, b** 
could not retain but by constantly advancing, and that the first step in retreat 
was the commencement of rum 

wrrtTfth* The Polish Winter campaign demonstrates, in the most sinking 
» rwnd IT fit manner, the ruinous effects to the common cause, and in an cspc- 
cial manner the interests of their own monarchy, which resulted 
from the disgraceful capitulations of the Prussian fortresses m the preceding 
autumn "NMien the balance quivered at Eylau, the arrival of I>estocq would 
have given the Russians a di ' «■ i • 

cesses of Davoust on the lefi 

yet, if the governors of the i ■ 

done their duty, these two corps would have been engaged far m the rear, 
Key around the walls of Magdeburg, Davoust before Stettin, Custnu, and 
Glogau Saragossa, with no defence but an old wall and the heroism of its 
inhabitants, held out after fifty day s of open trenches , Tarragona fell after as 
many If the French marslnls bad,inlike manner,bccn detained twoxnontlis, 
or even six weeks before each of the great fortresses of Prussia, time would 
have been gamed to organize the resources of the eastern provinces of the 
monarchy, and Russia would have gamed a decisive victory at Ejlau, or 
driven Kapoleon to a disastrous retreat from fhe \istula—>a sinking proof of 
the danger of military men mingling political with warlike considerations, or 
adopting any other ime when charged with the interests of their country, 
than the simple course of military duty 
obMr**. Bcunmgsen s assembling of Ins army m silence behind the dark 
screen of the Johannesherg forest , the hardihood and resoliilionof 
Tito I IJil- march across Poland, and his bold stroke at the left v^mg 

oftbe'^' ^ ,1 ^ e"- 

titled to the ver , 

ment of attack, . ■ 

j , , r 1 — 1 , “y serious loss, and the dcs- 

» ■ w ith vv Inch tlic attacks of 

’ ^ ' cservcdly place him m a 

very high rank among ftic commanders of that age of glory Kapokon’s ad- 
vance to Poltuskaod Goijmm, and subsequently bis march from l\ar«av> 
towards hoiijgsbcrg, ID the depth of winter, were distinguished by all 1 »* 
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no serious concerns, whether of nations or individuals, arc at slake, to in- 
duce a stale of torpor and inactivity in the national mind : Mankind repose 
after their struggles and their dangers; the arts of peace, the social disposi- 
tions the abstract sciences arc cultivated; the violent passions, the warm 
enthusiasm, the enduring fortitude of former days, pass into the page of 
history, and excite the astonishment or provoke the ridicule of their pacific 
successors. Such a period is, of all others, .the most conducive to general 
happiness; but it is far from -being that in which the greatest and most ori- 
ginal efforts of human thought are made. The age of the Antonines in an- 
cient the era of the Georges in modern limes, were unquestionably those 
when the greatest sum of general happiness prevailed in the Roman and Bri- 
tish empires ; but we sball look in vain, in the authors or statesmen of cither, 
for the original thought and vigorous expressions which characterized the 
stormy periods'of Cicsar and Pompey, of Cromwell and Napoleon, 
rrfccts of The accession of the Whig Ministry to the direction of affairs, was 
rion^^Tiio an event eminently calculated to afford full scope to the practical 
po«rr.‘“ application, to the measures of the legislature, of those ideas of 
social improvement which the agitation and excitement of the preceding fif- 
teen years had caused to take deep root among a large proportion of the think- 
ing part of the people. The men who had now succeeded to the helm, 
embraced a considerable part of the aristocracy, much of the talent, and still 
more of the philanthropy of the stale. For a long course of years they had 
been excluded from power; and during that time they had been led, both 
by principle and interest, to turn tbeir attention to those projects of social 
amelioration which the French Revolution had rendered generally prevalent 
among the democratic classes, and which were in an eminent degree cal- 
culated to win the affections of the popular parly throughout the kingdom. 
The period, tberefore, when their leaders, by their installation in power, ob- 
tained the means of carrying their projected changes into effect, is of im- 
' portance, not merely as evincing the character and objects of a party justly 
celebrated in English history both for their talents and achievements, but as 
illustrating the modification which revolutionary principles receive by falling 
upon the highest class of persons, long trained to the habits and speculations 
of a free country. 

Their plan Tbc compositiou of the army was the first matter which under- 
went a thorough discussion, and was subjected to a differen t system, 
tiier”cntit- in conscquence of the accession of the new administration. Not- 
'withstanding the uniform opposition which the Whigs had offered 
to the war, and the censures which they had in general bestowed upon all 
Mr. Pitt’s measures for increasing the naval and military establishments of 
the country, it had now become painfully evident, even to themselves, that 
the nation was involved in a contest, which might be of very long duration, 
with a gigantic foe, and that the whole resources of the country might be 
speedily required to combat for the national existence with the veteran 
legions of Napoleon on the shores of Britain. The means of recruiting which 
can ever exist in a free country, are altogether unequal to those which are at 
the command of despotism, whether monarchical or democratic, unless in 
those rare periods of public excitement when the intensity of patriotic feeling 
supplies the want of powers of compulsion on the part of the executive ; and 
accordingly, throughout the whole war, great difficulty had been experienced 
by the British government in providing a proper supply of soldiers for the 
regular army. The only method pursued was voluntary i : nt — the 
jealousy of a free constitution not permitting a conscrip-' for 
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* ■ • .* ■ ' » jjjg success 

ui im. uiio.. ; • ■ ..... ops of the Imc, ly 

balloting for fifty thousand men to compos* me diiu; m.i vjer\e, in 1803, had 
, . * - in hold out any inducements for a repetition of the attempt. 

I ■ ■ ' . . » "•ng thought that 

• • ■ ! • ■ ■ om the expense 

■ ■ ■■ ■ men, toallona 

; : ■ . ' ■ . might endanger 

; ' ■ ■ '■ ■ ■ ■ teal periods. To 

jius point the at temum juj o...’ ■■ ' /uenlly been di- 

rected, and a recent change had heen made*hy Mr. Pitt, which had consi- 
derably increased the anpual supply of recruits by enlistment j but the new 
ministry introduced at once a total change of system, by the introduction of 
enlistments for a limited period of service (1). 
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The lull The hill mcl with a most slmiuoiis op])osilioii, although the early 
passes. division.? -which took ])lace n])on it evinced a clear preponderance 
in favour of Ministers (1) ; hut it at length passed both Houses by a decided 


**Thc grcnl cliauge T>y wlticli ihU iit ftrst 

eight, sTppcnr to hr cffrctotl, is by raising the pay. 
Ihit iiulcpciulcntly of the financial ein!)arrassnionts 
»Inc1i any consiilerahlo nlleratiou in that rrspetl 
v'ouhl produce, ibrrc is nu insincihle objection to 
such n change in the licentious hnhits, incoiisistcMit 
with military dUeiplinc, svhich an undue coininand 
of money uonUI generate among the soldiers. Pro* 
vision in sickness and old age; pensions for the 
s\oiindcd ; honorary distinctions suiicd to the rank, 
situation, and condition of the jiarly, arc much sa- 
fer recommendations ; but, abore all, a change in 
the scrsicc of cnlislinenl from life to n limited pe- 
riod, is Ibc great alteration to ubich sno miisl look 
for clc\aliiig the nttraclions of the arms. This is 
the sjsiciii of sees ICC in all the states of JUiropc, 
except our own, and it is the condition of entering 
lhal large and efficient pari of our own forces, now 
1 00,000 strong, which is composed of the regular 
inilitio, 'lhal this sssteni will hn\o the effect of in* 
ducing men to enter, is so clear, so ccilain, so to- 
tally incontrovcrlihlc, that it is unnecessary to urge 
it. There is no man who\\ould not prefer liaving 
an option to has ing none. Oar immense armies in 
India arc all raised, and that, too, without the 
slightest difficulty, for limited sersicc. A system of 
rewards for the regular and fallhru! soldier should 
also be established; and that severity of discipline 
which is at present so much an object of terror to 
all persons of regular luibils, should be materially 
softened; not that it will, in all probability, e\cr be 
possible to dispense entirely with corporal jumisti* 
inciil in the army, for there arc some turbulent spi- 
rits who can only be repressed by the fear of it, but 
the discipline may be rendered infinitely less ligo- 
rous, by ibis means a belter description of men 
will be induced to enter the army; and the heller, 
men you gel, the less necessity will there be for sc- 
xerc punishment, lly these changes, also, the temp- 
tation to desertions will be greatly diminished ; the 
great and alarming frequency of which, of late 
years, has been maiply owing to high bounties and 
bad rcgulnitnns; and in legislating for this matter, 
it is material to invest courts-martial wdlh a discre- 
tionary power to modifj llie pcnallv of desertion 
most mateiially, or lake it away altogether, if it has 
been committed only in a moment of intoxication, 
or from the influence of bad example, or the soldier 
lias made amends by returning to bis colours. 

**ll is a mistake to argue that the benefits I bax'C 
proposed to introduce, being for the most part pro- 
spective, and to be reaped only at the end of seven 
or fourteen years, will not influence the inconside- 
rate description of men who form the great bulk of 
our common soldiers. That may be true as it relates 
to the description of men who, under ihc combined 
influence of bounties and intoxication on the one 
hand, and service for life and flogging on the other, 
almost exclusivcl}' enter our service. But the great 
benefit whtcli may fairly be expected to result from 
a measure of the sort now' proposed is, that it will 
introduce a new' and better description of persons 
^ into the army, not altogcllicr so Ihoughllcss or in- 
considerate, bulwhoaic ultr^icted by the advanta- 
ges wliich llic military ser\ ice holds out. Such con- 
siderations may frequently, indeed, hive little 
weight with the young raan^ himself, Imt v/ill they 
prove equally' unavailing with his relations, arrived 
at a more advanced period of life, and familiar, 
from experience, xvitli the difficulty of gelling on in 


every profession ? AVhal attracts young men of fa- 
mily into the JInst India Company's hcrsiee, not- 
w ilhslniiding all the disadvantages of a lifetime 
spent in exile, and a tlimate so deadly, that not one 
in ten ever survises it? Not present advantages, for 
the pa}, for the first ten years, barely cqurds tho^ 
young man's expenses. It is ultimate beiu fits ; the 
.specla^de of nabob'* fn'queijlly returning xvUh for- 
tunes ; the certainly that all who surx’ive will be- 
come entitled, after a sporified period of servier, to 
pensions considei able, x>ilh rcfeicncc to the rank of 
life to which they belong, .Snrh coiisideralioiisiiriy 
nut be so decisis e with the lower orders as the 
higher, hut there is no rank to whom the sight of 
the actual enjoyment of the advantngts of a particu- 
lar profession will not speedily prose an altraelion. 

*' To effeel these objects, I jirojmsc that the term 
of military service should hedisidul into three pe- 
riods, vi? for 7, Mf and 2l )ears for the infantry, 
bul for to, 6 , and 5 for the artillery and cas'.alr}', in 
consideration of the additional lime reipitsile to 
render men efficient in those branches of service. 
At the end of each of those periods, the soldier is to 
lias'c right to his discharge. If discharged at the 
close of llic first, he is to have right to exercise bis 
trade or calling in any town of the Kingdom ; at the 
end of.the second, besides that advantage, to a jicii- 
sion for life; at (lie cml of the third, (o the full al- 
lowance of Chelsea, which should be raised to fid. 
and in some eases is. a-day. Ifw’nundcd or disabled 
in tlic service, to receive the same pension as if he 
bad sen ed out his full lime. Desertion to l>c pu- 
nished, tu the first instance, by the loss ofso many 
years' ser\ice; in xcry aggrasated cases only by 
corporal infliction. 

** Gicat exaggeration appears to have preVtaifed 
as to ibe benefits to be derlscd from the volunteer 
system. U is impossible, in the nature of things, 
that such a force can hr brought to sudi a slate of 
efficiency ns to be able to cope willi regular forces, 
r.sseiitial service may be derived from sutb a force, 
but not ill the line to wliich they have at present 
been directed, AVilli a view to bring tliem back to 
their proper sphere, as they w ere originally consti- 
tuted in 1708, it w ould lie ndxisnbic to reduce their 
allow’anccs and relax their discipline. Those corp** 
only' which arc in a tank of life to equip themselves, 
and arc w’illing to scrx'c without pay, .should ho re- 
tained ; the remainder of the population should be 
loosely trained, under regular officers, to act ns ir- 
regular troops. It is not by vainly imitating the 
drcss, air, and movements of regular troops, that a 
x'oluntary force ran' cser he biought to render ef- 
fectual service. These arc my fixed ideas; but as I 
find a x’ohinlccr force already existing, it would not 
be politic at once to reduce it. All I propose, in the 
mean lime, is to reduce the peried of drilling from 
8.'i d.iysio 20, and make other reductions which ''*11 
Save the nation L. 857, 000 a-ycar ; all future x'olun- 
teers to rccci'c their pay only'', and the trained 
bands to receive a shilling a-day for 14 days a-ycar, 
but not to be dressed ns soldiers, and not drilled or 
exercised a*! such. Rank should lie taken from the 
volunteer officers ; their holding it is moiislrous in- 
justice to the regular aimy." [Rarl. Deb, vi. 052, 
OfiO. Ann» Reg. 1800, 48, 50.] 

Reply of the To these admirable arguments it was 
former mi- answered by Lord Castlereagli and 
iiisiprson Canning— ** At no period of onr 

the subject, ijjstory has tlie science, uniformity. 


(l) Ihc di\ision which decided the principle of nninboi s were— Ay’es, 285 ; Noes, 1(9; Majority*, 
Ihc bill took place on Martli H, 1800, when llie 1 10 .*— /fey, 1800, p. 54, 
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inililiai\Nliicli could noUcgdllybc sent out of the kingdom— and the success 
of the attempt to extend this sjslem to the raising of troops of llie line, hy 
balloting for fifty thousand men to compose the army of reserve, in 1803, bad 


power of retiring after a staled period of service was over, might endanger 
the state, by thinning the ranks of the army at the faifist critical periods. To 
this point the attention of former administrations had frequently been di- 
rected, and a recent cbaiigc bad been made -by Hr. Pitt, which had consi- 
derably increased the annual supply of recruits by enlistment; but the new 
ministry introduced at once a total change of sislem, by the introduction of 
enlistments for a limited period of service (1). ^ 

■" ' • *' • — - ’ .1 — . I _ process «t> Msy, eWi-duil. ana Bni every 

■ • one in nst Ba conscious that ibis is a mode of pro- 

* ' ceedirig iiiiJitacliciWr. eicepl Inestreme miergen* 

■ . cics, ill this country , not that tbe power is awaoi- 

« log in government of ordering tucK a levy, but 
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Ti.dMii The hill met with a intwl ^Imiuoiis opposilioti, although (lie early 
division'! which look place upon it evinced a clear preponderance 
in favour of Ministers (1); hnt it at length passed both Houses hy a decided 


*'Hir frrrnl clntipf ut Or't 

tight, npiJrar to IjortTfCtod, i\hyr4Uin{: the pTV. 
Ihil iiith'j>rntlrn\t\ of the ^ 

-which nny eonvUIrrthlr nllrr-ition lo that rc^(»rtt 
woiiit! prcKhicc, thm* Alt in\ incHtlr ohjrctloii to 
juch n chAoge iii the tircntinn'i hnhil', inroii'i'U iit 
wiltt loilitary ili<riplinr, vhirh An iirohir co*imi,nitl 
of money would grurrAtc ninung th<* *'>rddirjH. Pro* 
vi<-ion in And o!il oqo; |>rn<-iun\ for tho 

wounded; hrhor.ir) dt'linction< 'wiiiul In t!»o rnnh, 
jilintiou, ond condition of the* part) , oro much m- 
ft r rccnininrudAliJins ; hut, alxnc-iH, a chin qt* in 
thr senior of rnli'tmmt frtmi life to o linutitl pe- 
riod, i^ the prcit altcrilion to which wr mn^l h>oh 
for clc^atinj: thr nttraction'; of tho .Tmu. Tln^ 
the 5 ‘>s,tini of <cniro in all tlic ^Intr^ of J'urnpr, 
except onr own, and it is ihr enudition nfrnlering 
that hrgr and cfftcirni pirt of our own forces, imn 
100,000 stjong, which computed of the icgulir 
militia, ‘riial this xxstfiu will hn\r the tfrctlofin- 
ducin;; men to enter, ix so clear, so entain, so to- 
tally iiicoulroverlildr, tint it Is nnnccci^carj to urge 
it, *I litre jx no in in w)m would not pn fer ha\ing 
an option to ha\ing none. Ihir iintnrnte nnnit*> in 
India arc all rahctl, and tlmt, loti, without thr 
Mighlcst difficulty, for limited *er\ice, A x>>tcm of 
rcw'artls for the regular and faitlirul •>n|dier ^hoidd 
nUo he established; and ihnl fCNtrlty of discipline 
which is at present so imuh an object of terror to 
all persons of regular h.ihil^, should he materially 
softened; not that it will, in all proh.ihility, * ver lie 
po'^sihlc to dispcn^ic entirely with corporal punisti- 
iijcnl in the army, for there ar<* ‘tutir turhulent spi- 
rits who can only ho rejire<>^rtl hy the fnr of it, hut 
the di<;ciplinc may he renderrd infuiitcly less tigo- 
rous. lly this means a heller dc'-criplion of men 
will he induced to enter the army ; and the InUtT 
men you pel, llicle^s necessity will there he for se* 
sere punishment, lly the^^c changes, ;d'o, the temp- 
tntinn to desertions wilt he greatly diminidit-tl ; tlie 
great and alarming frequency of whirli, of late 
years, lusheen niaiply owing to high honntirs and 
had regubiinns; and in legi^ljiing for this matter. 
It is matirialto invest conrts-nnrtini with a disere- 
tionary power to motllfv llie penally of desertion 
luoxl materially, or l.thc it away altogether, if it Ins 
licen committed only' in a moment nf intoxication, 
or from the influrnce of had example, or the soldier 
has made amends hy returning to his colours. 

“ It is a mistake to argue that the hciicllts I have 
proposed to introduce, being for the most part pro- 
spective, and to lie reaped only' at llic end of seven 
or fourteen years, will not influence the inconside- 
rate description of men who form the great hulk of 
our common soldiers. '1 hat may lx* true ns It rcintf s 
to the description of men who, under the comhined 
iunucuce of bounties and inlo\i cation on the one 
hand, and scrv ice for life and flogging on tlic other, 
almost exclusively enlci our service, Ilul the great 
benefit which inav' fairly he expected to rosnU from 
a measure of the sort now projiosed is, that it will 
introduce a new and belter description of persoas 
into the army', not altogether so lliouglillcss or in- 
considerate, hut who are ultr^rted hy' the mlvanta- 
ges vvhicli the military’ serv ice holds out. Such con- 
siderations may frequently, indeed, Inve little 
vv'eiglit with tlie young mnii^ himself, Imt will lhev» 
prove equally unavailing with his relnl mns, arrived 
at a more advanced period of life, and familiar, 
from experience, with thcdifficuUy of getting on in 


(l) The division which decided the principle of 
Die hill took place on 'dardi H, | 80 C, when the 


every profi<vion ? What .attracts young imn of fa- 
mily’ Into the Jbvt Imiin Company’s service, not- 
withxt:nuUng all the divadvanlages of a lift lime 
spent in exile, and a « liin dr so de,nlly , thxl net one 
in ti n ever survives it? Not pn sent advnnt.»g<5, for 
tlie pay, for the first ten xcar^, hirely eqnvK the 
yming’innn's expriiMM. It is nltim.de hentfiif ; the 
special l(’ of inhohs fo ijnently returning with for- 
lnnr>; the t rrlainty that all wlio Mirvlvewil! hr- 
fomr ridilh d, afli r a iiper ifitd period of srrv i* f', to 
>rjisi(ms r<mvi(!( ia!»h , w ith ndi rrure to the rank of 
ih‘ to wltirli lliry h»'hmg, Smh i onsldrratoow mvy 
md he so decisive with the lower orihrx rx tlj*- 
higher, hut there is no rvnk. to wham thr xight of 
the .Tcttml enjoy mt nt of the aiK.vidagi s of a partirn- 
l.vr profrjsion will nrd spenlily prove an at!f..rtin.n 

*• *I o effn l tin sr ohjot ts, I pmpow th:it ihr term 
of military srr\ ire slmnll hedividfd into thfrr pe. 
riodf, \i? for 7, l(, and 'it years for th** Infantty^ 
hut for 10, l», and fi for lie- artitli ry amlrav^lry, to 
cttnddei.dirm nf thr additiotpl time requisite in 
render men effirind in lln»ve hr, uplift cif irrvire. 
At the eml of i ich of llio*e period*, tfir yoldirf i% ti, 
lj.i\e right to Itiv distinrge. If dit*'hsfged nt ih^ 
I hre of the first, he iv to h ite rigid to rirr> Jne hiv 
tr.ide or calling in any Ion n of the kingdom ;,st 
end of tlie second, Inuitbs tlpt adiaidage, to a pm* 
siofi for life; at the rnd of the third, to thr fulj ^r|* 
lou.ance of CheUea, whicli jlmutd h-* raijrd ii, ;,d, 
and in sonu*ca»e5 is. a-day U v. r.uudrd i f 
in the serv ier, to receive the 5 me* p^’utioo;.* if hr 
had serv 1*11 rod his full time, Ibietlini to h"r|t 4 - 
nivhtd, in tlie fird indame, liv thr box i-fx^v m 
years* frrvice; in very aggra’v.'dcd uv’ci < rly hy 
coqmral iuniclton. 

*' Orenl I x.Tggeratinn appears to have prrvaihd 
as to the benefits to he derived from tlir vnhode<r 
sydem. Il is impossible, in the luture of thinp-i. 
lint such a force tan lie lircught to Mwh a si!»Tr 1 f 
«*fneieney' ai to he aide to tope with reuulsf f» ri-ej, 
r.vsenliai ffrvice may he dtnvn! fnmi Mir h a fonr, 
Iml not ill the liiuMo whidi liny Ipvr.'tpre 
het n directed. With a vjVu m f»rm/r tlirfo h„ii f.i 
llieir proper sphere, a> tl/ry wr/norrgh 
Inlfd in 1706, it wemM he iid»h'»h/r / > rr*h 
nllowancrx anti relax i!}rir«h’»W;d'- 7?- 
only' whicli .ire m arawt c /hYr n.ipihr 

mid .*irc willing fn Kfir oidH *d pay, aV h ri/ 
tairied ; the rcinairi'br efll r pip U*. m 
loosely' I fainril, n idrr ff j^'idar ^ / vf 

regiibr troops. It U md hr tjji’y it * f 

drcav, ,i)r, and inoicy)".':!* < f ’-r ^ i 

voluntary fnrtt cin eirr h h? 
fectna/imice, 71 evr cjy' fny fi»^ I r * ^ 1 

fimln vidiintrfr hirce^hridv e», '‘if, 
he pohlic at onc« to ridi f f d. tht;j ^ " 

mean time, iv m lidme ih 1 1 ** ti ^ 

ha iljy 5 1» 25,aMl n.Jiir cti * ( 

ine the nation h a yo? ^ f..' r s.” - 

frer» to re^ciie jl.tr pvy V ty, e ! tn ' ^ 
iMiJih In neuve s fehillm- ads / { r f < djis i *, 
hut not tn he dri »wd t?* tohhf/-, t * i 

iverci^cil a« snrk. lUnl vIm .Ml « I - > i ' 
tnlmdri f ofTtcirs ; lldir hn^dm- U IM t i , 
justice to the rrguln ermr/* f P 4 ??. tnh sk c*A', 

COO. Arm, Ihg. UOC, 1 

U({tl)0fthc To thc-r 2sfh 

tiTiucritit- Mjiwcrnl hv b rd ♦♦ : 

in-tory hsv the s'*ienfe, nidhnxnds , 


\}t., yt,-, ; 

1 Ki— .//ID. /I/-.', i500,j>.:A. - . 
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majority, the Bwmbers in the Peers being 07 to iO, giving a majority to Mi- 
nisters of S7. The eJauses regarding the voluntecrforce, however, were aban- 
>doncd or modified in tJic ultimate stages of the discussion, the effect of the 

, « •> „(<> * amnv htfa wajrnfsMe to wfc«l « led, ■> a matter of jieeeaaity, to tb« exteoaioo of 

■ • ■ • .... the service ID that branch of one military lytteou 

‘ ■ ..... e B hat reason IS there to suppose tbit the soldirrs in 

• ' ' t- * tHp rgi^laf artny vriH not he as prone as their 

.. . . ^ .... *>v. 
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bill as to lliem being limited to a proper restriction of tbe period of permanent 
duly. But the’ great- principle of enlisting for a limited service, Svas by its 
passing introduced into the British army, and has never since been totally 
abandoned; and, considering the great achievements which it subsequently 
■wrought, and the vast consumption of life which the new system adequately- 
supplied, its introduction is to be regarded as a memorable era in the history 
of the War (1). 

Kcflpcllons If called upon to decide in favour of one or other of the able argu- 

on tljc inea- ^ ^ 

MItC. ments urged on the opposite sides of this important question, it 
might, perhaps, be no easy matter to say on whicb the weight of authority 
and reason preponderated. But experience, the great resolver of political di-f- 
ficultics/has how settled the matter, and proved that Mr. 'NYindhnm rightly 
appreciated the principles of human nature on this subject, and was war- 
ranted in his belief that, without any increase of pay, limited service, with 
additional encouragements in the way of retiring allowances and privileges, 
Avould provide a force perfectly adequate even to the most extensive military 
.operations of Great Britain. From the official returns it appears that the rate of 
recruiting rose in a rapid and striking manner after the system of limited ser- 
vice was adopted, and before the expiration of a year -from the time it Avas 
first pul in force, had more than doubled the annual supply of soldiers for the 
•army (2). Though A'ariously modified, the same system has ever since pre- 
vailed Avith perfect success in every branch of the service, and to its influence, 
combined Avith the improved regulations for its discipline, pay, and retired al- 
lowances, great part of the glories of the Pen insular campaigns is tohe ascribed. 
On examining the confident opinions expressed by many eminent and respec- 
table military men on the impossibility of providing a supply of adequate 
force for the English army by such a method, it is difficult to avoid the in- 
ference, that implicit reliance is not always to be placed on the views of prac- 
tical men in legislative improvements; that their, tenacity to existing institu- 


impose upon thorn, Nvithoiit pay, tvilhout rank, 
without public favour? And is this the moment, 
when the whole military force of the continent, 
with the exception of Russia, is in the hands of our 
enemies, to incur the hazard of substituting, for a 
voluntary disciplined, a motley array of undisci- 
plined forces, and run the risk of exciting the 
disaffection of the powerful hands who at the call 
of their sovereign have so nobly come forward in 
the public defence? [Pari. Deb, vi. 652, 706.] 

“ At llie commcneeinent of the present war we 
raised 80,000 men by the operation of the ballot. 
Thai system has its evils j but when it is indispen- 
sable in a given time to raise a large force for the 
public service, lliere is no alternative. In rccognis- 
ing this right, however, which flows necessarily 
from the acknowledged title of the sovereign power 
to call for the assistance, in times of public danger, 
of all its subjects, parliament has lieeu careful to 
fence it round with all the safeguards which the 
exercise of- a prerogative so liable to abuse svill 
admit of : it is determined by lot; the person drawn 
has the option to provide a substitute; and tins is 
llie footing upon which the militia stands. A still 
further limitation exists where the call is made, not 
upon the individual, but the district; and the 

(2) OLD SVSTCK. 

Rocruils. 

January l, to July 1, 1805, ' 10,923 

July 1, to January 1, 1806 9,042 

January l, to July 1, 1806, 10,783 

July I, to January 1, 1807, 6,276 

(blew system in operation since January 1, 1807.) 


district is allowed the option, instead of providing 
the man, to pay a fine; and this is the principle on 
which the additional force bill, at present-in opera- 
tion, which wo are now called on to repeal, is 
founded. But the ballot for the militia is, by llie^ 
proposed change, to cease on the termination of the 
war; it llieii ceases to be a militia, and becomes u 
part of the regular force raised by ibe'Crown. The 
act proposed to be repealed is producing at the 
rale of 18,000 recruits a-ycar, besides llie men 
raised by ballot for the militia. Proposing, as the 
Ministers now do, to abandon at once both these 
resources, arc they prepared to show that the new 
measures will supply this great deficiency? Would 
it not be expedient first to try the experiment on a 
small scale, to be assured of its success, before we 
commit the fortunes of the state to the result of the 
experiment? It is an old military maxim, not to 
manoeuvre in presence of an enemy; but the mea- 
sures now in agitation do a great deal worse, for 
tlicy not only change the composition of your force, 
but shake the loyalty and submission of the sol* 
diers, in presence of the most formidable military 
power Europe has ever possessed-,” [ Pari. Deb. vi. 
967. 990 ] 

(1) Ann. Reg. 1806,62. 

TfkAV SYSTEM. 


uecruits. 

January 1, to July 1, 1807, Il,4l2 

July I, to January 1, 1808, 7,734 

Rale of recruiting from January 1, to 

April 1, . 21,000 

Ditto from April 1, to July 1, , , , . 24,000 

^Jniu 806. 40, 4l« 
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tions 15 often os great as the pronencss of flieoretical intioutors to penlotis 
change , that little credit is to be given to the most eminent professional per- 
sons when they claim for the people of a particular conntrj an exemption 
from the ordinary principles of human nature, and that true political wisdom 
IS to he gnthcrcd, not by discarding the lessons of experience, but extending 
the bisis on which they are founded, and drawing conclusions rather from a 
general deduction of the history of manhmd, than the limited views, however 
respectably supported, of particular individuals 
r .orofihe To these observations on Hr AVindliam’s military system, liow- 
, a” ‘irf« cv er, one exception must be made in regard to that part of his plan 
>'hich tclatcd to the volunteers There can be no doubt that m 
this particular he did not display the same knowledge of human 
nature which was elsewhere conspicuous Admitting that the volunteers were 
very fanndeed from being equal to the regular forces , that Ihcir cost was ex- 
ceedingly burdensome, ami that they could not be rehed on as more than 
auxiliaries to the army , still m that capacity they were most valuable, aud 
not only quahriwl to render some service by themselves, hut as forming a res 
serve to replenish Uie nnl s of the regular forces of incalculable importance 
The campaigns of 1812 and 18J5 demonstrate of what vast service such a 
force, progressively incorporated with llic battalions of the regular army, 
comes to be when their ranks are thinned in real warfare, aud how rapidly 
they acquire the discipline and cIDcicncy of veteran troops and in this view 
the tumultuary array of Hr indham, without the clothmg, discipline, or 
Organization of soldiers, ^ould have been of IiUlc or no utility Aor is it of 
less moment that the volunteer corps, by interesting vast multitudes m (he 
Occupations, feelings, and honour ofsoidiers, pow crfuHy contribute to noansh 
and expand that military ardour m all ranks w Inch is indispensable to great 
martial achiev ements A elcran troops, indeed, may smile w hen they behold 
novices m the military art imitating the dress, manners, and habits of sol 

I I - 1 


imagine that lus corps lias m a fen weeks acquired tnc cihcitiay yi 
foices Imitation even of the uniform, air, and habits of soldiers is a pow'crfiil 
principle m transferring the military ardour to the breasts of civilians Plu- 
lopocmen judged wisely when he recommended his officers to be sedulously 
elegant in their dress, arms, and appointments ffe was weff acqaaintai 

1 > I f - m^ttor n{ nO 


Tmoomr? Jq latGc Umcs the system of temporary service lias i ce » lU ic 
degree superseded m the British armv , and the luajonty ofreertnis 
enlisted for life And in weighing the comparative merit 
^ n -ii It }p found that the plan of cu- 
bic in nations in whom ihc 
IC mditary service arc such 
ms men for Ihc army, and 


m periods of danger, and tliat cnuviuiu 
nations or situations where v6 national 
object of government to secure rather a 
subject to no causes of dccrcv e but the 


Jl 1 Jl J ^ < » 

danger is aj*prclicnicd, and it k the 
permanent bodv of disciplined men, 
ordinary casualties of the scrv icc, for 
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the ordinary pacific duties, rather ilian spread far and wide through the na- 
tion the passion for glory or the use of arms. A provident administration will 
always have a system estahlished, capable either of contraction or expansion, 
'which embraces both methods of raising soldiers ; and this, for nearly thirty 
years, has been the case with the British army. 

Abolition of Important as the matter thus submitted to Parliament in its nlti- 
traao. mate consequences undoubtedly Avas, Avhen it is recollected what a 
great and glorious part the British army bore in the close of the struggle, it yet 
yielded in magnitude to the next great subject which the new Jlinisters 
brought forward for consideration. This Avas the Abolition of the Slave 
Tuade; a measure, Avhich in its remote effects ajipears to affect the fortunes 
of half the human race. This great change Avas not finally completed till the 
following session of Parliament; hut the preparatory steps Avere taken in this, 
and it belongs properly to the present period of English history, Avhicll treats 
of the measures of the AThig Administration. 

Arftufncnts It AA’as' urged by Mr. Bibhert and the advocates of the West India 
am "sc by" interest, both in and out of Parliament, — “ That the British West 
Imiiaintcr- Islands AA'cte settled, and have ever been cultivated under 
the solciiin faith of those charters and proclamations, and those 
acts of Parliament which have confirmed the West India Islands.in the most 
perfect assurance tliat they should continue to receive supplies of negroes 
from Africa; that the cultivation of these colonics cannot he carried on hut 
by means of slave labour; and the cultivation of their interior, Avliich is in- 
dispensable to their security, cannot he promoted if the. slave trade he 
abolished. If this hill shall pass into a laAV, the A'ery AA^orst effects may he 
anticipated from the change, not only to the colonies themselves, hut the 
general interests of the empire. The commerce Avhich the West Indies main- 
tain, is the most important of the AA'hole British dominions. It pays annually 
in duties to the public treasury upAvards of L.5,000,000; employs more than 
10,000 seamen; contributes one-third to the Avhole exports, and one-third to 
the imports; takes off L. 0,000,000 a-year worth of domestic manufactures; 
and is pre-eminently distinguished above all others by this important feature, 
that it is all Avithin ourselves, and not liable, like other foreign trade, to he 
turned to our disadvantage on a rupture Avilh the power with whom it is 
conducted. This measure, lioAveA'cr, if carried into effect, must in a fcAV years 
diminish the property vested in the British West India Islands, and open the 
means of hastening the progress of rival colonies, to Avhom the advantages of 
a full supply of negroes aatH still remain open. It must forbid the supply of 
losses to the negro population, Avhich originate in accident or diseases pecu- 
liar to the climate, and Avhich the most humane and provident management 
is unable altogether to prevent; stop the completion of establishments 
already begun; and altogether prevent the extension of cultivation into the 
Interior of the islands, Avithout Avhich.thcy can never either attain a stale, of 
security or reach the degree of AA'eallh and splendour of which they are 
.susceptible. 

“ The most disastrous effects, both to individuals and the public, may he 
anticipated from the ultimate consequences of the measure under considera- 
tion, not to mention the confusion and ruin Avhich it must occasion to fami- 
lies; the capital noAA" sunk in cultivation which it must destroy'; the calamities 
attendant on revolt and insurrection Avhich it must occasion ; the emigration 
it Avill induce in all Avho IiaA'e the means of extricating themseh'es or their 
capital from so precarious a situation; the despair and apathy which it must 
spread through those avIio have not the means of escape; wliat incalcu lti l jle 
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<51 ils mast it produce «mong die black populaUon ? The abolition of the s|aie 
trade js a question iibich it is at all times perilous to agitate, from the inti- 
mate connexion nliicb it lias in the minds of the negroes nith the abohdon 
of slavery itself, and the necessary effect xvbicli it must have in perpetuating 
the discussion of that subject m the mother country to the total destruction 
. of all security m the planters, or repose in the minds of the slave popuhtjon 
From the moment that tins hill passes, ex ery white man m the West Indies is 
etoi>ntn«T ftn ijjc edsB of a volcano, which may at any moment explode and 


to contemplate without the utmost alarm uie puns umi .j . . 

The existence of a black power in the neighbourhood of the moSt important 
island of the British West Indies, affords a memorable and dreadful lesson, 
recorded in characters of blood, of the issue of doctrmw intimately, con- 
'slanllj, and Hi'-eparablj connected with the abolition of the slate trade It is 
impossible to contemplate that volcano without the deepest alarm, nor forget 
^tliat Us horrors were produced by wcll'meanl but Ubjudged pbilanlbropy, 
similar to that which is the prime mover in the present question {i)» 

“ It IS a total mistake to suppose that the evils, enormoUs and deplorable as 
they arc, of Central Africa, arise from the slave trade These evils are the 
consequence of the. cruel liabils and barbarous manners of ilsmhabllaots, 
'tliey existed for thousands of ^cars before the slave trade was heard of, and 
will CO * U nf Years after it is extinct Civilize the interior 

of the { I 

of selli 

■. ■ we aij i ^ 

"le tomd zone is inhabited by a 
! 'a ch other, and with all of whom 

• • _ . ■ . death, it is hope- 

mch the purchase 
■ ' jeneral prev alencc 

. 1 ■ ' nnually transport 

across the atlantic, to the mnumeratue iiuiiiuuui.j .e driven across the 
Sahara Desert, or descend to Egjpt for the vast markets of the Mussulman 
world? But to suppose that the partial stoppage of it m the British domin- 
ions, Ihat the prohibition to transport the fifteen thousand negroes w ho arc 
annually brought to our shores could have a beneficial effect, is ridiculous 
So far from producing such a result, Us tendency will be diametrically 
^ ,r Ti,ii qrue the slave trade from the superior to the inferior 


■IS 
. ■ n 
those of the 


01iiel» liuijv j 

jnwt the cultivation 


■ . ■ laywtHaug- 

of sugar for the Lurorcau iiwi *• - timatcly pass 
. ’ . : ‘ nd that wc have cut off the right 

. . ■ onl) to augment the extent and 

thesuic liuuw . ■ iigbout the worJd (2).” 
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, “Let US then instantly abolish tins infamous tralTic, and we ma> then 
vilh confiticnce look forward to the period %\hen the slaves, become m a 

* great degree the natO es of the islands, v\ill feel the benefits of the protection 

* alTortled them ; and they ma j gradually be prepared for that cliaracter, when 
the blessings of freedom may be securelj extended to them Tlirongliout all 
history we shall find that slavery has been eradicated by means of the cap- 
tives being first transformed into predial iabburers, attached to the soil, and 
from that gradually ascending to real freedom. Me look forward to the pe- 
riod when the negroes of the Most India islands, become labourcrs*rathcr 

* tlian slaves, will feci an ihtciest in the welfare and prosperity of (he conntry 
which has extended to them these benefits, and when they maj he securely 
called On to share largely in the defence of those islands, in winch at present 
tlie> are only a source of weakness. The grand, the decisive advantage which 
recommends the abolition of the Slav e trade is, that by closing that supply of 
foreign negroes to vvlncli the planters have bUberlo been accustomed to trust 
for all tbcir undertakings, we will compel tlicm to promote the multiplica- 
tion of the slaves onlhcirown estates, and it is obvious that this cannot be 
done wiibout improving their physical and moral condition Thus, not only 
Will the inhuman traffic itself be prev ented, m so far at least as the inbabitanls 
of this country are concerned, but a jirovlsion will be made for ‘the progres- 
sive amelioration of the black population m the West Indies, and that, too, 
on the securest of all foundations, Hie interests and selfish desires of the mas- 
ters in whose hands they are placed 

It IS m vain to aigae that, according to the barbarous customs of Africa, 
captives made m war are put to death, and thus if the oulet of ilic slave trade 
is closed, the reproach to humanity arising from the sale of captives will be 
prevented from taking place The most recent and intelligent iravellcrs, on 
the contrary, have informed us, what every consideration on the subject a 
pnon would lead us to expect that the existence of the slave trade is itself, 
and ev er has been, the great bar to the civilisation of the interior of Africa, 
by ■. ■ . - - ' . ■ ' . - ‘ ' traffic 

of: ■ ■ = ■ . ucesm 

the , ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ch the 

^ sale of iljcjr captive’s is attended It forms, in fact, with a great many ofrtiosc 
robber cliiefiams, a chief branch of rev enue. If w e v\ ould promote, therefore, 
the great and truly Christian work of civilizing Central Africa, we must fir&l 
commence wirti aboirsbmg (be stave trade, for as longss it continues, thff 
selfishness and rapacity of the native chiefs wilt never cease to chain i(s un- 
happy inhabitants to a life of violence and rapacity in the powerful, of mi- 
sery and degradation in the poor. 

“The argument, that if we do not carry on the slave trade some other 
nations will, possibly with less commiseration for the sufferings of the cap- 
' tives, if admitted, would shake to tlioir foundation every principle of public 
and private nr ■ ' ' . -i..- — . . 

jmtification, * ■ . ■ ' V ' ' ' , ■ I 

lion/litti nusl ’ ' ' • ' 


■ , ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ **•'* 
. ■ • ■ . . ■ ■ ■ I . ■ ■ cdon 

. , . . .... . . .jcanj 

have already preceded ns in the race of mmiaiuvj, auu uv..d a i.v..od m 
1808, when the traffic is mimediatclj to cease, and a a* 
progress through their legislature, toaffiv the penalty of death to a viola loti 
of this enactment. How arc I ranee and Spam Jo carry it on, when they hav 
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h.mlly a ship on the ocean ? Sweden never engaged in it. Tlicrc remains only 
PoiTugal, and where is she to gel capital to carry it on? 

“ The dangers, so powerfully drawn, as lilccly to result from this measure, 
arc really to he apprehended, not from it, hut from anolher with which il 
has no connexion, viz,, the immediate emancipation of the negroes. Tiiis, il 
is said, ilows necessarily from the step now about to he taken ; if yoji do not 
follow it up in tliis manner, you stop short halfway in your own principles ; 
in fact, the ulterior measure, if the first he adopted, cannot he averted. It is 
to he hoped, indeed, that this great step will, in the end, lead to the aboli- 
tion of slavery in all our colonics; hut not in the way or with the dangers 
Avhich arc anticipated. On the contrary, it is here that another of the great 
benefits of the measure under consideration is to he found, Hy the olTects of 
this meastirc it is to he hoped shn'cry will fjradualhi wear out wititout the 
inlcri'cntion of amj po.sithr law^ in like manner ns il did in a certain degree in 
the Stales of Greece and Rome, and some parts of the states of modern Eu- 
rope, where slaves have been permitted to work out and ijurchasc thcir'own 
freedom ; and as has been permitted with the happiest clTccts in the colonics 
of Spain and Portugal, In America, measures for the gradual emancipation 
of the negroes have been adopted, and nothing could conduce more power- 
fully to insubordination, than if, by the continuance of the slaves, similar 
'‘steps were not to be introduced in the "West India islands, and the slaves 
there were perpetually tantalized by the sight of the superior comforts of 
their brethren on the main land. The dangers apprehended would iiidccd he 
real, ifimvicdiatc emancipation were to he proposed, {or that would produce 
horrors similar to those which have happened in St,-I)omingo; but nothing 
of that kind is in contemplation ; on the contrary, it is expressly to exclude 
them, and induce that gradual emancipation which is called for, alike by 
Justice to the planters and the interests of the slaves themselves, that the 
measure under discussion is proposed (I), ” 

Thr nboli- The latter arguments, enforced with much eloquence, and sup- 
rM.'jtmc’ ported by the great principles of Christian charity, prevailed Avith 
II, isoc. legislature. By a scries of enactments, passed in the course of 
. the sessions of -1800, the slave trade Avas restrained Avithin very narroAV limits 
fcb. 33. 1807. and at length, in the succeeding session, it AA’as entirely abolished, 
and the penally of transportation alTixcd to every British subject engaged in 
it; the numbers were, in the Commons, 285 to 10, majority 207 ; in the Peers, 
100 to 50, majority 54 — and thus was the slain of traHicking in human flesh 
for ever torn from the British name (2). 

Dn>iorai.ie There can J)e no question that this greal'slep AA’as recommended 
by e\’ery consideration of justice and humanity; ncA’crlhelcss its 
elTects hitherto have been in the highest degree deplorable. Never 
was a more striking example than this subject bas aflbrdcd in its 
later stages, of the important truth that mere purity of intention is not suf- 
ficient in legislatiA'e measures, and that unless human designs are carried 
into execution with the requisite degree of foresight and Avisdom, they often 
become the sources of the most heart-rending and irremediable calamities. 
The prophecy of Mr. Ilibbert and the opponents of the abolition, that the 

(1) Will. nd). iiii.G52, 66G, 947, 955. ' truly licncvolcnt, so ailmiraWy coniliicivc to llic 

Ijord GrcuvUlc concluded his speech ivith these virtuous piospcrity of his louutry, and the welfare 
cloiiucul words — ** I cannot conceive any conscious* of mankind— a measure whaii wUl dilfuse happi* 
ness more truly gratifying^ than must he enjosed ness among millions now iii existence, and for 
by that eminent person (Mr. AVilherforec) , on which his memory svill lie hlesscd i— .**:ii!— . — * 
finding a measure to which he has dcsoted the unborn. ”* — Car/. 
labour of his life carried into effect— a measure so (2) Tail, Deb, 
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twenty years, at a lime when ijic British 'West India Islands were compara- 
tively'siationary, has been so rapid, that it was evident, some powerful and 
lasting causes have been at work to occasion the dilTercncc (1). These causes 
arc to be found, in a great measure, in the heavy duties on Briti.sh colonial 
produce, amounting at first to oOs., then to 27s., and latterly to 2-5s. on each 
hundredweight of sugar, from which the foreign growers were exempted in 
the supply of foreign markets. This enormous burden, which, on an average 
of prices since 1820, has been very nearly 7.') per cent on that species of pro- 
duce, has, notwithstanding all their elTorts, for the most part, if not entirely, 
fallen on the producers (2). 

h'or is this all — the jirccipitatc and irrclricvahlc step of emancipation, 
forced on the legislature by benevolent, hut incautious and perhaps mistaken, 
feeling, has already occasioned so great a decline in the produce of the Bri- 
tish West Indies, and excited such general expectations of a still greater and 
increasing deficiency, that the impulse thereby given to the foreign slave 
trade to fill up the gap has been unbounded, and, it is to be feared, almost ir- 
• remediable (5). 


Immrnsp (l)T\vr!\C'ycnr'ngo, lhc!)nlyt.‘3^1>orls 

Jncrri'c cf l>u(»riO'U»co woro wfllc nntl cofft c, 
nnd ihr nuly ntptr .Oio rrcci\cd was 
co[ftnirs*of hnportalioiu In 1833 flic r\port- 

lair 33tT50 tnns — innn* llian a m\i1i oT 

ihc wlinfc BritKltconsiiinplion* Tlir rxporl nfsnpjr 
from Cuba was on an avrmpe oP iSirii and 

ISIG, 5l»000 tons j in 1S33 U bod ri-^cn lo 120,000 
tons In 1S14, 1815, nnd 1816, tbcaxrrapr exports 
of sugar from JIm/il was 2G,2riO tons; in 1833, 
tbongU a bad year, ibr exports rtrrr 70,070 tons, 
Tlic increase, since the Cmnncipdtton Act parsed, 
lias been sliU greater— bnl no official aceountsof 
these years lia\c yet been made public,— Sec Part, 
Pepori ** on the commercial state oflbc \Vc$l Indic-*^,’** 

p.286. 

Comptra* On ibe other hand, the produce of 
sia- |lj(. Pritifli West India Inland^ dur- , 
tionary Otcxaine !>eriod, has brencoinpa* 

Bndsir ralixely stationary. Tlie colonial pro* 
Islainls.' duce exported from those isfandN to 
Great llrilain in the Jeur 1812, waa 124,200 tons of 
sugar, and 6,290,000 gallons^ of rum; in 1830, 
185,000; nnd in 1833, 205,000 tons of sugar, and 


the documents laid before the rommittoe of the 
Hon^cor ('olnlnon^ in IVbrunrj* l83l, thntnn mmunl 
burden of b. 1,023,2.00 was laid on the llritisli West 
India hloml<, in consetpienre oflbr ciibancemcnl of 
the prieo of necessary articles to which they were 
exposed under the restriclixe s> "slein. In this way, 
even iinder^the high prices from 1807 to 1812, they 
were paying at least 50 per rent on their incomes in 
ta:):.llion; and as the price, since that lime, of llieir 
prodiue. Ins fnllcn atlr.ist vilb n reduc- 

lion of only a u/rif/t (3s.^ on the import duty, it may 
lie safely conduded, thatsinrr 1820 the West India 
proprietors have piid, diiiTiIy and indirt'cliy, at 
ic.isi srt cn{f~Jlt f percent on their income, to govern- 
ment, nnd in the years xvlien prices werelou,aL 
least a hundred prr rent. Nothing more is rectuired 
to explain the distressed eonditioii of these colonies, 
even before tlie J-Jmancip.ation Hill was passed, wine h 
at once, wilbonl any equivalent, confiscated at least 
60 per cent on their remaining properly. Tim value 
of slaves was eslimalcxl by Colqulioim* in 1812, at 
L.55 a benil, but in 1833, when the Act passed, it 
bad risen to nl least 1..75 over bead, nniwithstanding 
the change in the value of money ; nnd thccompcn- 


7 892,000 gallons ofriiin; the shipping in tlio former Stilion money (1. 20,000,000 on 631,000 .sl.xves) xviU 

i,oax,u ub . . not, nficralldodtiLlionsaromade, yield b.2ria head, 

or more than 33 per rent to tlic projirietors. Tew 
such instanew of the destruction of property by 
fiscal and legislative enactments arc to be fouml in 
the history of mankind.— See IVnimn, 39 f, and 397 ; 
Coi.Qunonx, 59, 325; ami hcporl on Jf^est India ^ 
affairs. Commons, 7tb February 1831. 

It is frequently said that the increase in the pro- 
duce of these colonics since the peace, is a proof that 
their alleged distresses arc I'itlicr unfounded or 
exaggerated. Tliisisa coinplrlcinislakc; the planters 
had no other way to meet the enormous fiscal bur- 
dens laid upon their, since a dimiuntioii in the cost 
of production was out of the question, after the 
abolition of the slave trade, but by making the ut.- 
most exertions to augment it*, quantity, and thence 
the increase of eoloninl produce, which, by perpe- 
tuating the lowncs.s of price, rendered It totally im- 
possible for them lo lay the enormous import ilul)*, 
now 100 per cent, on the consumers. Like a man 
sunk in a bottomless bog, all the efforts they ’could 
make for their extrication tended only to land them 
deeper and more irretrievably in the mire. 


period, was 180,000; m the latter, 263,338 tons. 
The total value of the produce of the islands in the 
former period was L. 18,516,000 ; in the latirr, in- 
cluding all the colonies gained by the peace of Paris 
in 1814, only L 22,196,000.— P^rnr.n, 399; Cociir- 
noux,378 — 341; Porter’s Fur/, 7«5/ej, 1 — 124,120. 

'Enormous (2) There is no opinion more cr- 
fiscal injus- xoncous than that commonly cnlcr- 
tained,thal the import duties on sugar, 
been er-*^ oilier taxes on consumption fall 

posed. ‘ on the purchaser. There is always, 
indeed, a struggle between the prodviccr and con- 
sumer, as to who should bear the burden — but it is 
not always in tlie power of the former to throw it on 
the latter. In this instance the attempt has almost 
totally failed. It appears from the curious table of 
prices compiled by Mr. Colquhoun, that even dur- 
ing the high prices of the 5 car*, from 1807 to 1 8 12, 
the West India proprietors paid from a (hird to a 
half of the duties on sugar, without being able lo 
lay it on the consumers; llic average ofwlMt they 
paid for those years being L. 1,1 15,251 pcrannmii. 
The estimated revenue of these proprietors, during 
these years, was under L.4,000,000 ; so that at that 
period they paid 20 per cent on their incomes to 
government, In addition lo this, it was xn’ovcd by 


(3) Tlic following table shows the decline of co- 
lonial produce exported from * luulcr the 
* first year of the >..1 
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It is in these measures that the real cause of thelamcntahle increase in the 
foreign slave trade is'lo be found; it is the multitude ^ho forced on. these 
measures, nho have fi ustrated all the benevolent efforts of Mr. W'llberforcc 

iicous addition, nere on the increase; their condition nas comfortable and 
prosperous beyond that of any peasantry in Europe; and large numbers were 
iHinually purchasing their freedom from the produce of Ifieir own industry. 
Ifere then was a stub on an/ 'negro population, rapidly approaching the con- 
dition of the most opulent feudal serfs of Europe, and from which iliey 
might, in like manner, have been emancipated singly, as they acquired pro- 
perty , which all had the means of earning, w ilhout cither risk to themselves, 
injury to their masters, or increase to the demand for foreign sla> c labour. 
But now all these admirable cficcts of the abolition of the slave trade have 
been completely frustrated, and the humane but deluded inhabitants of tireat 
Britain are burdened yvith twenty millions, to ruin, in the end, their oim 
planters, consign to barbarism their own negroes, cut off a principal branch 
of clicirnaial strength, and double the slave trade in extent, and quadruple 
it in horrors, throughout the world, A more striking instance ne^erwas 
exhibited of the necessity of attending, in political dianges, not only to be- 
ncsolent intenuons, but prudent conduct; and of the fatal effect of those 
institutions, which, hy gi\ mg the inhabitants of a particular part of the em- 
pire an undue share in the general administration, or admitting the torrent 
of public feeling to sway directly the measures of government, too often de- 
stroy prosperity the most extensive, and occasion calamities the most «n- 
•bounded (I).- . - . 
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An impoiiiinl cliiingc in the Oritisii .‘System of liiiniice ^Yn.'; also made by 
the same administration, which, although not hronght forward till the 
spring of 1807, may he fitly considered now, in order not to interrupt the 
narrative of the important military events which at that period occurred on 
the continent of Europe 

i.or.i Iirnry TIic fouiulatiou of tliis plan, AvJiicli was brought forward by Lord 
or"nM.rr Henry Petty on the 20lh January, 1807, was, that the time had 
when it had become expedient to make a provision for 
'■ a permanent stale of warfare; that the had success of all former 
coalitions had demonstrated the slender foundation on which any hoi)es of 
overthrowing the military power of France on the continent of Europe must 
rest, while the hostile disposition and immense power of Napoleon gave little 
hope that any durable accommodation could he entered into with him. “All 
nations,” said his lordship, “ that still preserve the shadow even of their in- 
dependence, have their eyes fixed on us as the only means of regaining the 
freedom they have lost. It becomes the government of Great Hrilain, seeing 
the proud eminence on which they arc placed, to take an enlarged view’ of 
their whole situation, and to direct their allcnlion to that future, which, 
■notwithstanding the signal deliverance they have hitherto obtained, seems 
still pregnant with evil. Our present permanent revenue is above L.-^ajODOjOnO 
a-year, being more than three times what it was at the close of the American 
war; and there can be no doubt that means might lie found in additional 
taxes to pay the interest of loans for several years to come. But looking, as it 
is now our duly to do, to a protracted contest, it has hecomc indispensable to 
combine present measures with such a regard for the future, as may give ns 
a reasonable prospect of being enabled to maintain it for a very long period. 

“ In considering our resources, the two great objects of attention arc the 
Sinking-Fund and the system of raising the supplies as much as possible 
Within the year, which has given rise to the jiresent amount of war taxes. 

Tlic firsl of tlicsc is a durable monument to jMr. Pitt’s wisdom ; it 
h. f^our support of his illusti’ious political opponent, Mr. Fox; and, 

however widely these two great men wci’c divided on most oilier subjects, it 
. at last received that w'cigbt of authority w'bicb arises from their entire coin- 
cidence of approbation. 'When this system was commenced in 1780, the sink- 
ing-fund was only 5 -^lh part of the debt; whereas it is now ~ of the whole 
debt, and only r; of Ifio unredeemed portion; a result at once striking and 
satisfactory, more especially when it is recollected that it has been obtained 
in tw'enly years, whereof fourteen have been years of war. The war taxes, 
which have been raised to their present amount chiefly liy the operation of the 
heavy direct taxes; are firsl, the treble assessed taxes introduced by Mr. Pill, 
and more lately the propertj'-lax wliicli has been substituted in its room. The 
experience of the last y’car has amply demonstrated the expedience of the 
augmentation of that impost to ten per cent, which it was our painful duty 
to propose last year ; for under its operation the w’ar taxes have now reached 
L.2J ,000,000 a-year, and the sinking-fund amounts to L. 8, 500, 000 annually. 


deserve Uie liiglic'it credit for the conrage they dis- 
played, in opposition to the wishes of many of their 
supporters, in carrying through the great grant of 
twenty iriilliniis to tbc pianlcrs— a relief so sea.soii- 
able and extensive, that hitherto, at least, it has, 
almost entirely to the persons who received it, pre- 
vented llie natural consfcqlicnces of the emancipa- 
tion from heing fell. The torrent of puhlic feeling 
was irresistible; all they could do wa* to nioderalc 
its effects, which hy the protracted period of ap- 
VI. 


prenticeshij), and the grant to the slave-owners, was 
done to a very great dcgicc. The English people 
must answer for the measure, he its ultimate effects 
on themselves and the negro race good or bad. The 
reflection suggested is S'^Wiiat is the character of 
national institutions which permit n measure, likely 
to he nllended with smh cruel and disastrous coii- 
sequences, to he forced ogniusl their will on a re- 
luctant govcnimenl? 
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“ In the pi esent stale of the country our war expenses cannot be calculated 
at less than thirly-tno millions annually To proMdc for tins, indcpcntlenl 
of additional war taxes, nliich are now so heavy that v\e are not ^^arranted 
in calculating on any considerable addition to their amount as likely tonroie 
permanently productive, is the problem \se have now to solve. To effect 
this, it is proposed m tins and the three following years to raise a loan of 
L 12,000,000; for the fourth year, or 1810, L 14,000,000, and for the ten 
succeeding years, if the war should last so long, L 10,000,000 annually In 
each successive year in which these loans shall be raised, it is proposed to 
appropriate so much of the war taxes as will amount to ten per cent on the 
sum so raised. Out of this ten per cent the interest and charges of manage- 
ment arc first to be defrayed, and the remainder is to constitute a sinking" 
fund to proMde for the redemption of the capital. When the funds are at CO, 
or interest at fiv e per cent, such a system w ill extinguish each loan m fourteen 
years after it was contracted. The moment this is done, the war taxes im-, 
pledged for the redemption of that loan should he repealed. Thus, as the 
! '. ■ ■ • ' ■ ’ " ’ly 1821, the 

' . w lU m that 

j ' ^ ■ ■ ■ 1 that It may 

be earned on for seven years, > iz from 1807 to 1814, without impledging any 
part of tho income tax , so that if peace is thus concluded, the whole income 
lax may, without xiolating any part of the present system, be atonccremit- 
md — a most desirable object, as that is a burden which nothing but the last 
necessity should induce us to perpetuate beyoud the continuance of hostilities. 

“ As, however, the ten per cent on the loan annually contracted is in this 
manner to be taken from the war taxes, means must he provided to supply 
that deficiency, which, if the war conimuesfor a long Iractofj ears, wilt, from 
the progressive growth of those burdens on the war taxes, become very con- 
siderable To prov ide for this deficiency, U is proposed to raise m cacli year 
a small supplementary loan, intended to meet the sum abstracted for the 
charges of the principal loan from the public treasury, and this supplemen- 
tary loan IS to be borrowed on Mr. PitUs principle of prov iding hj fresh taxes, 
laid on m the indirect form, or by the falling m of annuities for the interest 
of (he debt, and one per cent more to create a fund for its redemption. Tho 
loan so required this year, will, from the excess of the war taxes above the 
war cxpendilure, be only 200,000; the annual charges of which on this 
principle wiU be only L lo,5oo; and as annuities to the amount of L 13,000 
Will fall m this year, it will not be necessary , citiicr for the principal or sup- 
plementary loan, to lay on any new taxes tins year. Taking an average so as 
to diffuse llio burden created by these supplementary loans as equalJj as 
possible over future years, and setting off against them Ilic sums which will 
be gained annually by the falling in ofannuilics, the result is, that it wiH^only 
he necessary to raise in seven years iPi nod lately subsequent to 18 10, L 293,000 
annually by new taxes; a sum incredibly small, when it is recollected that 
wcarc now m the fifth year of a renewed waV, the most costly and momen- 
tous in winch the country ever was engaged 

“ Under the present system, with regard to the public debt, framed npon 


«uch iraracnsc sums, not Jess uwu luuy imu.u.o «.. . j , . 

the country, as cannot fail to produce a most prejudicial clTcci upon the 
money market; while the sudden remission of taxes to tho amount oi 
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L.o0,000,000 a-year, ^YOuld produce effects upon artisans, manufacturers, 
and holders of property of every description, which it is impossible to con- 
template without the most serious alarm. In every point of view, therefore, 
it seems to he highly desirable to render the sinking fund more equal in its 
progress, by increasing its present power, and diffusing over a greater num- 
ber of years those extensive effects, which would, according to the present 
system, be confined to the very last year of its operation. The arrangements 
prepared with this view are founded on the superior advantage of applying 
to the redemption of debt a sinking-fund of five per cent on the actual money 
capital, instead of one per cent on the nominal capital or amount of stock. 
This is to be the system applied to the lohns of the first ten years; and in re- 
turn for this advantage, it is proposed that, Avhen the present sinking-fund 
shall have so far increased as to exceed in its amount the interest of the debt 
then unredeemed, such surplus shall be at the disposal of Parliament. By 
this means a larger sum will he annually applied to the sinking-fund from 
henceforward, than could have been obtained under the old system; the 
whole loans contracted in future during the Avar Avill be redeemed within 
forty-five years from the date of their creation, and Avithout violating any of 
the provisions of the act 1792, establishing the present sinking-fund. Parlia- 
ment, during the years of its final and greatest operation, Avill be enabled to 
administer a A'ery great I’elief to the public necessities, and obA'iate all the 
dangers with Avhich an undue rapidity in the contraction of debt would other- 
wise be attended (1).” 

Ai-sument In opposition to these able arguments, it AVas urged by Lord Cas- 
bf Lord* tlereagh, Mr. Canning, and Jlr. Perceval, “ That the proposed plan 
.nndMr'Per o'f financc proposes gradually to mortgage for fourteen years the 
cevai. ■ -svhole of the war taxes for the interest of loans in Avar, a decided 
departure from all our former principles, Avhich were to preserA-e religiously 
the distinction hetAveen Avar and permanent taxes, and Avould, if carried into 
effect for any considerable time, deprive the nation of almost all the benefit 
to which it is entitled to lodk upon the termination of hostilities. The neAV 
plan, moreover, Avill require loans to a greater amount to be raised in each 
year, than Avould be required if the usual system of borroAving Avere adhered 
to. At the end of twenty years it appears, from the calculations laid before 
Parliament, that this excess will amount to the enormous sum of L.1 95,000,000. 
The whole machinery of the new plan is cumbersome and complicated : the 
additional charges arising from that circumstance Avill amount to a very con- 
siderable sum. The ways and means intended to prevent the imposition of 
new taxes in future, viz.— the expired annuities, together Avith the excess of 
the sinking-fund above the interest of the unredeemed debt, are equally 
applicable pro ianto to mitigate their increase, under any other mode of rai- 
sing loans that may he decided on; and their application in this Avay Avould 
be more advantageous than in the other, inasmuch as it is belter to avoid 
contracting debt than gain relief by a remission of taxation. 

■ Counter “ It is futilo to say that the public necessities compel us to have 
po“sed‘’b^' recourse to the perilous system of mortgaging the Avar taxes for the 
them. interest of future loans. It is here that the great danger of the new 
system is to be found : it is in breaking down the old and sacred barrier be- 
tween The AA'ar and peace expenses, that the seeds of inextricable confusion 

(1) Part. Ucl). viii. 566, 594. during tlic ncvolatloiiarj- AA'nr. It is liio most dis- 

The speech of Lord Henry Petty on this occasion, lincl, luminous, and stalcsinanlike exposition on the 
is well worthy of the attention of all who wish to subject, which is to he found in the uliolc ran»;c of 
make themselves masters of the British Finances the Parliamentary debates after the death of iHr, pjtt. 
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to our finauccS in fuluic are to Ic found It is quite possible, as appears 
fiom the aullicnlic calculations before Paili ament, to obtain the elc^cn mil- 
lions a-jcar icguircd for the deficiencv of the -war taxes below the war 
charges, without mortgaging the war taxes, without the immense loins re- 
quned tinder the new sjstem, and without any material or unbearahio addi- 
tion to the public burdens The mode m w Inch this great object is to he at- 
tained IS, by resold ing that w hen the loan of the year m war does not exceed 
the amount of the sinking-fund in such year, instead of making provision 
for the interest of such loan In the taxes, the same shall be provided for oat 
of Ike interest recennhlc on the anioant of stock redeemed the Commis- 
sioners for the Reduction of the National Debt m that year Any excess of 
national expenditure abo\c the thirty- two millions to be fixed as the average 
amount of war expenditure, to be proiided form the usual manner. The 
data laid before Parliament prove, that under this plan, in fourteen years of 
war, one hundred and ten millions less will be borrowed than under that 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer , and though doubtless the 
sinking-fund will be greatly impaired, yet, after making allowance for its 
icstricled operation from the charge of future loans on its amounl, yet the 
total debt at the expiration of that period will be upwards of forty millions 
above that now proposed (1} Great evils both to the stockholders and the 
country must arise from the adoption of the new plan, in consequence of the 
enormous and inordinate loans, amounting before the close of the new plan, 
to not less tfnn forty or fifty millions of stock aimuany, which must be 
contracted Such immense loans must tend powerfully to lower the value of 
the public securities, lead to an extensile and undue increase of the circu- 
lating medium, and a rapid depreciation in the value of money, attended 
wilU the most prejudicial effects upon many branches of industry, and a 
general insecurity on the pan of the holders of property Above all, the 
principle of placing ot the disposal of Parliament the excess of the sinking- 
fund above the interest of the debt anredeemedj is calculated to lead to a much 
more extensive diversion of that fund from its destined purpose, than the 
system which Jlr Pitt had established ; inasmuch as the latter only proposed 
to derive aid from the sinking-fund during war, and only to the prccisecx- 
tcnt of the interest of the sum redeemed wilhm the year, leaving the fund 
in undiminishcd extent to operate upon the public debt on the return of 
peace, vvlicreaS the former places Ibe surplus of the sinking-fund above the 
interest of the unredeemed debt, absolutely and unreservedly at the disposal 
ofrarhamcnt,mpeace as in war, without any other linntaiioii than tint a 
sum equal to the deblsiibsislnig m 1802 shall be redeemed within forty-five 
years from that pei tod It is easy to foresee that such a pow cr of appropn- 
' . <■ , . p , ^ f 1 ptation for 

. ■ ■ . ■ ■ ill be, that 

■ ■ ■ • . ’ ' on lose the 
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lent proposed to the fundholders of an additional five per cent sinking-fund 
on the war loans, is entirely deceptive; inasmuch as the depreciation of his 
property which must ensue from the improvident accumulation of loans in 
the market, with their necessary concomitant, an extensive and undue paper 
currency, must much more than compensate any additional value which it 
might acquire from this.augmentation of the means of its liquidation (f ).” 
midgotfor The budget for the year 1807 was based on the new plan of fi- 
Mnrcii 4 . nauco; it included a loan of only L. 12,000,000, which was con- 
tracted on very advantageous terms, and the whole expenditure v.as calcu- 
lated on that system of making preparations for a long and protracted strug- 
gle (2), which the disastrous issue of the Prussian war gave too much reason 
to apprehend awaited the country (5). 

Rpncclions The debates on Lord Ilenry Petty’s able plan of finance are of 
little moment at this time, abandoned as his system soon was 
amidst the necessities and changes of future years; but the views brought 
forward on both sides were an essential deviation from the great principle of 
Mr. Pitt’s financial policy, and presaged the approach of times when the pro- 
vident policy so long upheld by his foresight, was to be abandoned with the 
common consent of both the great parties alternately intrusted with the ad- 
ministration of afiairs. Mr. Pitt’s principle was to provide the interest of each 
loan annually contracted, and the one per cent destined for the extinction of 
its principal, by means of indirect taxes which thereafter formed part of the 
permanent revenue of the country till the debt was extinguished ; but both 
Lord 11. Petty and Lord Casllereagh seem to have imagined that the time had 
now arrived when it Avould be difiicult, if hot impossible, to raise an in- 
creased revenue in this form ; and accordingly the plans of both were cha- 
racterised by the great and decisive step of providing for the charges of fu- 
ture debt, not by future and permanent taxes, but by other means imposing 
no additional present burden on the country, but of course, for that very 
reason, trenching on its ultimate resources. The former proposed to do this 
by mortgaging the war taxes for the charges of all the debt wbifch might 
hereafter be contracted, and rendering the amount of those taxes thus mort- 
gaged a permanent part of the peace revenue : the latter, by leaving un- 
touched the war taxes, but appropriating to the interest of future loans part 
of the present sinking fund, and thereby impairing to a proportionate extent 
its efficiency on the return of peace. Both implied a deviation from the car- 
dinal point of Mr. Pitt’s system, the providing for the discharge of the in- 
terest of all debts out of indirect taxes religiously set apart for that purpose; 
and it is remaikable, as an example how much the fortunes and destinies of 
a state are often detei’mined by the character and life of a single master- 


(1) rarl. Deb. viii. 1004, ,1018. (2) Pari. Deb. viii. 1075. 

(3) The budget for 1307 was slated by Lord Henry Pclty as follows : — 


Supply. 

Navy, L. 10,997,837 

Army, ordinary, 15 465,311 

Evtraordinaries arising ^4, 333 j7 10 

Ordnance, 3,743.715 

jMiscellancous, 1,860.000 

Vote of credit, 3,000.000 

Interest of Exchequer bills, , . 1,200,000 

Loyally loan, 350,000 

Dericicncy of Malt tax, 1805, . . . 200,000 


For Great Britain and Ireland. . , 47,150,573 

Hcduct 2* 17 tbs for Ireland, , , , 5,545,677 


FApcmlilnrc of Grcal Britain, . . L, 41, 604.896 


Wajs and Means. 

Land and Mall, L. 2,750,000 

Surplus of Consolidating Fund, , « 3,500,000 

AVar taxes, ,...•••• 19,800,000 

Lottery, . . * 320,000 

Vote of credit, • . 3,000,000 

Loans, 12,000,000 

Sorplas of 1805, 171,000 

L.41,541,000 

— See Pat I, Deb. viii. 1075. 
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spirit, that tins vast tliange, fraught, as experience has since proved it to have 
been, iMth tiic nun of our financial prospects and probable ultimate subju- 
gation as an independent stale, is as simultaneously proposed by the leaders 
of both lugs and Tones, the moment that great statesman and bis iduslnous 
rival were mouldering in their graves 
p«j d c ii Had the period arrived, when it ivas totally impossible to provide 
Ve>r charges of additional loans by progressue additions to the 
aisniMioos peace revenue, this change, honever prejudicial, nonld not have 
been a matter of regret more than any other unavhidahle calamity But ex- 
perience has now sulficiently demonstrated, that this was very far indeed 
from being the case , for, down to tlie lery end of the war, new taxes were 
imposed to an extent, that a prion would have been thought impossible As 
It vias, therefore, the discussions winch ensued on the rival finance projects 
of Lord II Pclij and Lord Castlcrcagh, unncccssanlj gave the first rude 
shock to the firm and provident sjstem of Mr Pill’s fimnee, by breaking 
down the barrier which had hitherto kept the funds destined for the dis- 
cliarge of the debt sacred from the aviditj and short sighted desires of the 
people, and accustoming tlicm to regard both the revenue set apart for that 
purpose and the war taxes during peace, as a fund to which they might have 
recourse to relieve the vvar pressure of the moment Of t!ic two, if it had be- 
come necessary to make choice of one or other, the system of Lord Henry 
Pettj was the most manly and statesmanlike with reference to domestic ad- 
ministration inasmuch as it was not calculated to trench upon the sinking 
fund, until it had become equal to the loans annually contracted, by which 
means the increase of the amount of the whole debt, after that period, would 
have been rendered impossible, and in the mean lime, to pledge tlic war 
taxes for the interest and charges of the sums borrowed, whereas that of 
I ord Castlereagh proposed at once to lay violent hands upon the sinking 
funds for the charges of all future loans, and yet give the nation the full be- 
nefit of the remission of all the war taxes on the return of peace The former 
system, however, thouglr well adapted for a state of uniform and long-con- 
tinued bosidiiy, was totally unsuitable to the varjmg circumstances and 
fleeting changes which were hi cly to ensue In the rourse of the contest fn 
which the nation was actually engaged, and by encouraging a morbid sensi- 
tiveness to an> extraordinary advances at a particular lime, bejond what the 
general system warranted, was loo likely (o occasion the loss of the fairest 
opportunities of bringing it to a successful i<jsuc Of thisunhapp} tendency 
the issue of the war In Poland, starved out, as wc shall presently sec It was, 
b\ an ill-jnd„cd economj on the part of Great Britain, alforded a memorable 
example And in the habit acquired by the nation m these discussions to re- 
gard ihcsinl mg fund, not as a sicrcd deposit sot apart, like the life insurance 
of an individual, for the benefit of postentj, but as a resource which might 
he mstanilj rendered available to present necessities, is to be found the re- 
mote cansc of the great change of 1813 in onr fmancnl polic), and the total 
departure from auy regular sj-stem for the redemption of the public debt—a 
change which is perhaps to be regarded as the greatest evil entailed upon tlic 
nalion by the monejed embarrassments and democratic asccndtnc) in later 

**G»!!ifi.i Long as the preceding snmmarj of the principal domestic mea- 

surest ■ * ■ 

his^rj IS valuable, and independent of tlic Importance of the 
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changes which have been discussed upon the ■Tulnrc history of (he empire, 
(hey arc in an especial manner worthy of atteiilion, as embodying the prin- 
cipal domestic designs of the great parly, which, after so long a seclusion 
from office, at that period held the reins of power; and which, besides (he 
acknowledged ability of its leaders, embraced a large portion of (he thought 
and learning of the State. And upon an attentive consideration of these mea- 
sures, it must be obvious to the candid reader, (bat they were founded on 
just principles, and directed to important ends; that humanity and benevo- 
lence breathed in their spirit, and wisdom and foresight regulated (heir exe- 
cution. Above all, they were characterised, C(iually with (be measures of Mr. 
Pitt, by that regard for the future, and rcsohdion to submit to present evils 
for the sake of "ultimate advantage, which is ti»e mainspring of all (hat is 
really great or good, both in individuals- ami nations. On comparing the 
statesmanlike measures of the ^Ybigs at that period in England, with the 
frantic innovations which tore society in pieces in France on the com- 
mencement of (heir revolution, the diflcrence appears prodigious, and is 
highly deserving ol attention. Thence may he learned hoth the imporlanl 
tendency of free institutions to modify those ardent aspirations after equa- 
lity, which, when generally dilfused, are, of all other political passions, 
the most fatal to (he cause of freedom, and ilie wide dilTcrencc between the 
chastened efforts of a liberal spirit, when guided by aristocratic power, and 
modifying, not governing, the measures of government, and (lie wild excesses 
or atrocious crimes, destructive at once to the present and future generations, 
which spring from (be surrender of the actual direction of affairs to the im- 
mediate control or the passions of the people, 
lomyn It reiiiains to detail, with a very different measure of encomium, 
tranntiion?. t],e principal foreign policy of the iVhig Administration, from the 
period when the Prussian war commenced on Ihe continent of Europe, 
irrai It has been already mentioned bow Sir Home Popbam, without 
to's'.um " authority from the British Government, proceeded from (be Cape 
Americx of Good llopc to IlucTios Avros with a small military force, and the 
disastrous issue of that expedition (1). But the general transports of joy at 
the brilliant prospects which this acquisition was supposed to open to British 
commerce, were so excessive, that Government, while they very properly 
brought Sir Home to a court-martial for this unauthorized proceeding, which, 
jiarcii 7 . ISO-, in Mai’cli 1 807, reprimanded him for his conduct, had not firm- 
ness enough to withstand the general wish that an expedition should be sent 
to the river La Plata, to wipe away the disgrace which had there been in- 
curred from the British arms, and annex such lucrative dependencies to the 
British crown. No sooner, accordingly, had it become evident, from the fai- 
Oct. i8oG. lure of the negotiations for peace at Paris, that a protracted struggle 
was to be apprehended, than a reinforcement of three thousand men was sent 
to the British troops in that quarter, under the command of Sir Samuel Auch- 
muty. On arriving at the Rio de la Plata, he found the remnant of tlie Eng- 
lish force cooped up in Maldonado, with hardly any provisions, and daily 
exposed to the insults of the accomplished horsemen of that country. Deeni- 
mUiuc™ ing that town unfit for being rendered a depot and place of security 

Video. for the army. Sir Samuel resolved to direct his forces against Monte 

Video, a fortified seaport, admirably calculated for all these purposes. Alter 
great difficulties, the troops were transported to that neighbourhood ; but on 
commencing the siege, great and apparently insurmountable difficulties \\^e 


(l) Ante, V, 323. 
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cncounlcred The defences of Ihc place >vcre found to he much stronger than 
had been expected, lhc^^IlQlc powder m the fleet was almost blown away m 
the first fi^c dajs’ firing, entrenching tools Tsere aw anting to make the 
breaches, and four thousand regular troops, with twenty pieces of cannon, a 
forcefully c/jual ta the besiegers’, was rapidlj approaching to raise the siege 
Ftb 1 jdo In these critical circumstances, he resohed to hazard an assault, 
tliDUgli the breach could asjet scarcely be called practicable, and orders were 
issued for the attack an hour before daybreak Owing to the darkness of the 
night the head of the column missed the breach, and remained under the 
nmparfs for twenty minutes exposed to a heavy fire, every shot of wbitli 
told in Ihcir dense ranks, but as the day dawned, it was discerned by Cap- 
tain Renny of the 40 ih regiment, who gloriously fell as he mounted it, the 
troops emulated his bright example, rushed in with irresistible violence, 
cleared the streets of all the cannon which had been placed to cniilade them, 
and made prisoners all the enemy who attempted any resistance In this glo- 
rious storm, the loss of the British was about six. hundred, but twice that 
inimber of the enemy fell, and two thousand were made prisoners, besides a 
thousand who escaped in boats, so that the numbers of the garrison at first 
had been greiter than that of the besieging force (f) 

^ .frond It w ould have been w ell for the British arms, if their attempts on 
South America had terminated here, hut the discomfiture of Sir 
Home Popham’s expedition to the Bio de la Plata, unhappily led 
iTfjoUfd on polh the Government and the nation to conceive, that the honour 
of the British arms was implicated in regaining the ground they had lost m 
that quarter With this view an additional expedition, under the command 
of General Craufurd, consisting of four thousand two hundred men, which 
had been sent out in the end of Oct -1806, destined Ongin'idy io effect the 
conquest of Lhih, on the other side of Cape Horn, was, when news arrived 
of the expulsion of the Cnglish from Buenos Ay res, ordered to stop short, and 
attempt thCTc-conquesl of that important city General Craufurd, agreeably 
junei tso: to these orders, made sail for the Bio de la Plata, and effected a 
junction with Sir Samuel \.uchmuty at Montevideo m the beginning of June 
As the united force now amounted to above nine thousand men, it was 

— ^ - r. gjjQg Ayres, and, m 
the command of the 
That oflicer arrived 

at Monte V ideo on the 9 th May, and preparations were immediately made fer 
the proposed enterprise (o) 

itrt4ia« The force which set out on this expedition consisted of seven 
thousand eight hundred men, including eighteen pieces of field irtdlery 
After several fat igiungmarclies, the whole reached Reduction, a ullage about 
nine miles from Buenos Ayres, and haiing manoeuvred so as (o dcccitw the 
enemy as to the real point of passage, succeeded in crossing the rncr, with 
Tcry little loss, at the ford of Passo CJijco Tlic army having been assembled 
on the right bank, orders were giicn for a general attack on the town Grcit 
/,T»® fnr defence had bccD made by the inhabitants , above two hun- 
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of the houses to pour their destructive volleys on the columns who might 
advance to the attack. The measures of the English general, so far from being 
calculated to meet this danger, the magnitude of which is well known to all 
experienced military men, betrayed a fatal and overweening contempt for 
his opponents. The difTerent columns of attack were directed to advance by 
the pi'incipal streets to the great square near the riv.er Plata ; hut by an incon- 
ceivable oversight, they were not allowed to load their pieces, and no firing 
was permitted till they had reached the final place of their destination. The 
consequence was, that those brave men were exposed, as they advanced 
through the long streets leading to the great square, without the possibility 
of returning it, to a destructive shower of musketry, hand-grenades, and 
stones from the tops of the houses, all of which were flat, and covered with 
an armed and enthusiastic population; while strong barricades were drawn 
July 5. at intervals across the streets, mounted by a plentiful array of heavy 
artillery. Notwithstanding all these obstacles, however, the formidable nature 
of which were so fatally experienced by Charles X in the streets of Paris in 
1850, Sir Samuel Auchmuly, by a vigorous attack on the right, made him- 
self master of the Plaza de Toros, took eighty-two pieces of cannon, an im- 
mense quantity of ammunition, and six hundred prisoners. Genei'al Whitc- 
locke himself had gained possession of an advanced post in the centre, and 
the Residencia, a commanding station on the left, had also fallen into the 
hands of the British. But these advantages were dearly purchased, and in 
other quarters, the plunging fire to Avhich the troops had been exposed, with- 
out the possibility of returning it, had proved so destructive, that three re- 
giments were compelled to lay down their arms, and the attacking force was , 
weakened by the loss of 2500 men. On the following morning the Spanish 
general, Linieres, offered to restore all the prisoners which had been taken, 
on condition that the British forces should withdraw altogether from Monte 
Yideo, and all the settlements which they held on the Rio de la Plata. Such 
was the consternation produced by the disasters of the preceding day, and 
•such the difficulties with which the farther prosecution of the enterprise 
appeared to be attended, that, notwithstanding the brilliant success of Sir 
July 7, 1807. Samuel Auchmuly, and the capture of so large a portion of the 
enemy’s artillery, these terms were agreed to, and a capitulation, in virtue 
of which the whole British troops were withdrawn from the river Plata, 
was signed on the following day'(l). 

Court-mar- The public indignation knew no bounds when the calamitous issue 
choral of this expedition was made known in Great Britain; and the out- 
-the more vehement from the glorious success at Monte 
casiiicicd. Yideo having inspired the people with an unreasonably low esti- 
mate of the South American forces. So violent was the clamour, that Govern- 
ment, in order to appease it, were compelled to bring General SYhitelocke to 
trial, and the court-martial which investigated the charges brought against 
him, in January 1809, sentenced him to be cashiered and dismissed from his 
Majesty’s service. No opinion, however, can be formed of the real merits of 
the case from this decision, whatever may have been the respectability of 
th'cTofficers composing it ; for such was the happy ignoi’ance which then ge- 
nerally prevailed in Great Britain on military subjects, that the members of 
the court-martial required to be told what the right bank of a river, in mili- 
tary language, means (2); and such is frequently the vehemence and unrea- 
sonableness of the public mind in England on such occasions, that the strength 


(1) Ann. I\cg. 1807,219, 221. 


( 2 ) Sbiitli.Pen 
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of scarcely any intellect is e(|ual to withstanding th6 torrent The examples 
of Saragossa, Gerona, and Pans also, haie, since that time, abundantly de- 
monstrated that the resistance of art insurgent population in barricaded streets 
and on the roofs of stone houses, is often extremely formidable, even to 
pon erfu! bodies of disciplined troops But oh a calm retrospect of the tran- 
sactions at Hus distance of tune, it cannot be denied that an energetic and 
slkilfu ' ’ i . i , army, 

if not ■ ■ ■ entcr- 

prisc . ■ -a des- 

perate resistance h as prepared and foreseen, though expressly approicd of 
by the court-martial, seems hardly reconcilable to anj rule of military policy 


justly be considered as a matter of reproach to the British general. Much 
allowance must, however, be made for the critical situation of an inexpe- 
rienced oflicer, plunged, in Iiis first essaj m a separate command, in diflicul- 
lies, under which the mtellecls of Marmontand Lcfehxre subsequently reeled, 
but the same excuse cannot be made for the Government, which selected an 
oHicer unknown to fame for so important a service, where many others had 
proved their capacity even in the comparatively inconsiderable military ope- 
rations in which England-lnd hitherto been engaged (1) But this weight of 
secret Parliamentary influence is the inherent bane of a free constitution, it 
appeared afterwards, on a still greater scale, on occasion of the ‘Walchcren 

’ ‘ . w- 1 . , p^oiand, 

■ ' ' ' and 


I In other colonial transactions, the British arms during tins Admi- 
c»pwre«f mstrajion were more prosperous Curacoa, early in the year, was 
» taken, wnth hardly any resistance, by a squadron of frigates under 
command of Captain Brisbane, the advantages of sharing m 
1 cof n jiL Bniish commerce, and obtaining the protection of the British flag, 
having now disposed the planters, in all the colonial possessions of oflicr 
states to range themselves under its banners Soon after, a regular constitu- 
tion was proclaimed m Bayti, by which slavery was for ever abolished; 
property and persons placed under the 'lafeguard of the law , the first ma- 
gistrate of the republic declared the generalissimo of its forces by sea and 
land, and a code established, hrealhuig a spirit of wisdom, pliilantliropy,and 
moderation The establishment of such a republican sorernment, coming so 
soon after the heroic resistance winch the negroes had opposed to the attempt 
at their subjugation by ^apoI^on, would have been a subject ol the highest 
interest, and deserving of the warmest sy mpatliy of cverv friend to humanity, 
were it not that experience has since abundantly proved what historical 
information might even thcnliavc loo clearly led the vvcll-mfornicd loan* 
iicipalc, that all such altcmpls at the regeneration of mankind, by immediate 
changes, arc not only delusive, but pernicious, lint to give to savages the 
liberty and insiilulions of civilisation, is to consign lliem to immcdiite sulTcr- 
ingand ultimate slavery , and that every attempt to transfer suddenly into 
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one age or nation (he insliiutions of another, is as hopeless a task as to expect 
in the nursery seedling (he strength and solidity of (he aged oak, or in the 
buoyancy and irreflcction of childhood the maturity and perseverance of 
maturcr years. 

This unto^Yard expedition to the shores of the La Plata, ■was not the only 
one Avhich brought disgrace upon (he arms of England at this jicriod — enter- 
prises equally unfortunate took place both on the shores of the bosphorus 
and the banks of the Nile. 

stnifor It has been already mentioned (hat Russia (1) had unhappily 
TiiiKcy" selected the moment ^Yhcn the Prussian ^Yar, if not actually com- 
menced, ■was at least obviously approaching, to invade (he provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia by the army of General Michelson, and we have 
noticed (he disastrous clTcet which that distraction of force had upon the issue 
of the contest on the Vistula. This irruption, however ill-timed or imprudent, 
when so serious a" war nearer home awaited the Russian forces, was not, 
however, unjustinablc; on the contrary, it, was provoked by the ambition o-f 
the French Government, and the intrigues of their ambas'^ndor alConstan- 
linople, which, by precipitating (he Divan into a breach of (he existing treaty 
with the Court of Russia, gave to that power too plausible a ground for 
resuming its long-established schemes of ambition on the banks of (he 
Danube. 

By (ho treaty of .Tassy, which terminated the bloody and disastrous war 
Avhich the Turks had long waged with the might of Muscovy and (he genius 
of Suwarrow, it had been covenanted (hat (he hosjiodars or governors of 
^Yallachia and Moldavia should not be dismissed from their high functions for 
the space of seven years; and, by the supplementary treaty of 24th September 
4802, it had been expressly stipulated (hat (hey should not be removed 
without the consent of Russia (2). No sooner, however, had itbccomc evident 
to Napoleon that a^ war was impending Avith Prussia and Russia, than he 
dispatched a firm and skilful ambassador to Constantinople, with instructions 
to do everything in his power to produce a rupture between the Turks and 
Russians, and in this manner cficct a powerful diversion to the Muscovite 
forces on Ihebanks of the Danube. This diplomatic agent was General Sebasti- 
ani, a military ofiiccr of great experience, and whose subtile and penetrating 
genius, formerly nourished in a cloister, and since matured by (he experience 
of camps, Avas admirably adapted for (he mingled acuteness and resolution 
required in the mission Avitb Avhich he was noAV intrusted. Ilis secret in- 
structions Averc, in the first instance, to endeavour to procure the dismissal 
of the Princes Ypsilanti and Morusi from the government of these provinces, 
AA'ho Avere in the interest of Russia, and place in their stead jirinces of the rival 
families of Suzzo and Callimachi, avIio it Avas known Avould incline to the 
French alliance (5). 

n.e'vw When Sebastian! arrived at the Turkish capital, in August 1806, he 
A\auichm ^o^od mallcrs in a situation extremely favourable to the attainment 
amiMoida. of tliese objccts. Sultan Selim, in his attempts to introduce the 
tan Sflnn, European tactics and discipline into bis armies, of the need of 
AA’hich the recent wars Avith Russia had given repeated and fatal experience, 
of which a detailed acconnt AA’ill be giA'en in a future chapter (4), had become 
embarrassed Avith very serious difficulties, and found himself obstinately 
resisted not only by the proud and disorderly bands of the Janizaries, but 

(3) Bigii. vi. 1T7, 178. nuiii. ^Ti}. 257, 259. 

(2) Martens, v. 07. Ann, Reg. 1800, 208. ll.ard. ix. 300. Ann, Reg. 1807, 193, 195. 

(4) See Leloiv, chap, iii^ 
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that powerful put^ in all the Oitormn pro\inces who 'v, ere attached to their 
national and religions mstitutions, and regarded the introducuon of European 
customs, whether into the arniN or the state, as the first step in their national 
rum In this extremitj he gladly embraced the proffered counsel and as- 
sistance of the Trench ambassador, who represented a power which naturally 
connected itself with the innovating party in eier^ other state, and whose 
powerful armaments, already stationed m Balmatia, promised the only ef- 
fectual aid which could be looked for from the European nations agnnst the 
Turkish malccontenls, whom it was well known Russia was disposed to sup- 
port The difficulty arising from the nece'^silj, in terms of the treat), of 
consulting Russia in regard to the removal of the obnoxious hospodars, was 
strongly fell but the art of Sebastian i prevailed over every dilBcnlij At a 
private conference with the Sultan m person, he succeeded m persuading 
that unsuspecting sovereign that the clause in the convention of 1802 applied 
only to the removal of the wauvodcs on the ground of maladministration m 
their respective prov mces, but could not extend to a case where it was called 
for bj the general interests of the empire that the present was an instance 
of the latter description, from the notorious intrigues of those princes with 
the hereditary enemies of the Ottoman faith , and, m pursuance of those 
Ao„ Jo ,8oc representations, a halti-scheriff appeared on the 50lU August, 
dismissing the reigning waiwodes, and appointing Princes Suzzo andCaili- 
jnachi in tlieir room (1} 

roo^ilsiVooL This decisiv e step was taken by the Sublime Porte not only wilh- 
ofKuwio out the concurrence of Russia, but without the knowledge of nny 
uod members of the diplomatic body at Conslintinople, and as its 
immediate effect in producing a rupture between the Divan and the court 
of St -Petersburg was distinctly foreseen, the effect produced by its promul- 
gation was very great The Russian ambassador, M Iiahnski, loudly com- 
plained of the infraction of the treaty, m which he was pow erfuUy supported 
J>y Mr Arbullinot, the minister of Great Britain, who openly threatened an 
immediate attack on the Turkish tapital from the fleets of their respective 
sovereigns Sebastiani, however, skilfullj availed himself of the advantages 
winch the course of events gave him, to secure and increase ihclrciich 
influence with the Dnan Ao sooner, therefore, did intelligence arrive of 
,thD refusal of the Russian government to ratify the treaty concluded by 
d Oubnl at Pans, tlianhe renewed Ins efforts, and representing the cause of 
Prance as now identified with that of the Sublime Porte, loudly demanded 
that the Bosphorus should be closed to Russian vessels of war or transports, 
ami announced that any continuation or renewal of alliance w rtb England 
or Russn would be considered as a declaration of war against the Ircneb 
Emperor (2) These remonstrances proved successful , and a few days after- 
wards a Russian bng, which presented itself at the mouth of the Bosphorus, 
s«T‘ »» was denied admission Tliesc measures irritated so violently the 
Russian ambassador, that he embarked on board tlicJL nghsh frigate Caiio- 
jnis, and threatened instantly to leave tho harbour, if the dismissed wai- 
wodcs were not forthwith reinstated m ihcir possessions In these efforts 
he was powerfully seconded by Mr 'Wellesley Pole, who, in thcaliscncc of 
air Arbullinot, who was detained by fever at Ifiijiicbderc, presented Iimt«cff 
before the Bn an in Jus nilmg-drcss, with a whip m liiS hand, and peremp- 
torily announced, that if the demands of Russia were not instantly accede I 
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to, a UrUisli fleet •would enter the Dardanelles and lay the capital in ashes. 

hDiniidated hy this hold lanpiiairc, and the haughty air of the 
jiMi pfOic person who used it, and secretly aware of the weakness of the 

ocV.'iv' defences of the capital on that side, the counsellors of Selim re- 

commended a temporary concession to the demands of the Allied Powers; 
the waiwodcs were reinstated in their governments, and ample promises 
made to the Russian amhassador of satisfaction for all his demands. Rut 
these conciliatory measures were only intended to gain time; and in a secret 
• conference with Sehastiani, the Sultan informed tliat minister that he had 
only yielded to the storm till he Avas in a condition to hrave it, and that his 
policy, as well as his inclinations, were inseparably united with the Emperor 
iS'apoleon (1). 

Mnnuliilo blatters were now, to all appearance, accommodated between 
mmirr,n?'' tlic Divaii aiul the cabinet of St. -Petersburg; but the great distance 
nfuc!nii- between the two capitals brought on a rupture when all causes 
of irritation had ceased, at the point where their interests came 
into collision. As soon as intelligence of the dismissal of the waiwodcs 
reached the Russian cabinet, they dispatched orders to General Iilichelson, 
as soon as he could get his preparations ready, to enter the Turkish territory; 
and when intelligence was received of their being re-instated on the -loth 
October, which did not arrive at the Russian capital till the beginning of 
November, it was too late to iircvcnl the operations of the previous orders 
and the commencement of hostilities. Michclson accordingly entered Mol- 
r\ov. 2J, i8ot>. davia on the Sod November, and having once drawn the sword,* 
the cabinet of Sl.-Pelcrsburg had not suflicient confidence in the sincerity 
of this forced submission on the part of the Sublime Porte to restore it to 
its sheath, or possibly they were not sorry of an opporlnnily of extending 
themselves towards the Danid)c, and advancing their permanent schemes 
of conquest towards Constantinople. Notwithstanding the restoration of 
the hospodars, therefore, their armies continued to advance, driving the 
Turks bifore them, to the no small confusion of M. Italinski, who had uni- 
formly declared, both in public and private, that as soon as that event 
Avas known at St.-Petersburg, their march Avould be countermanded. Se- 
bastiani, meanAvhile, made the best use of this now unjustifiable inA'asion, 
as Avell as of the consternation produced by the victories of Napoleon in 
Prussia, to increase the French innucncc at the DiA’an ; and strongly repre- 
Anil h sented that noAv was the time, Avhen Russia Avas already hard 
dtcuid. pressed liy the victorious arms of the French Emperor on the Vis- 
tula, to throAv their Avcight into the scale, and regain, in a single successful 
campaign, the influence and possessions Avhich had been Avrested from them 
by their inveterate enemies during more than a century of previous mis- 
fortunes. Persuaded by such plausible arguments, and irritated at the 
continued stay of the Russian troops in (he principalities after the eauses 
Avhich had justified their entrance into them had ceased, the hesitations of 
the Divan' Averc at length OA^ercome, and Avar Avas formally declared against 
Dec. 3o. i8oG. Russia in the end of the year. To protect the Russian ambassador 
from the fury of the Mussulmans, Avhich Avas noAv fully aroused, the Sultan 
stationed a guard of janizaries over his palace. Mr. Arlmthnot strongly 
renionslralcd against his being sent, according to previous custom, to the 
Seven ToAvers. General Sebasliani had the generosity to employ his power- 
ful influence for the same purpose, and, by their united influence, this bar- 

(1) Ann. Ucg. 180G, p. 206, 209. Sign. ^i. 182, 184. Hard. «. 
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barooa practice was disconlmued, andM Italmski ^^as permitted to embark 
on board the English Cngate Canopus, by 'nhich fie v^assoon after comeyed 
into Italy Less humane, howcier, toriards his o^vn satraps than the am- 
bassadors of his enemies,, the Sultan dispatched his messengers rMth the 
bowstring to Prince Tipsilanti, but that nobleman, in whom energy of mind 
supplied the want of bodily strength, succeeded in throwing down the exe- 
cutioners after they had got hold of his person, and had the good fortune to 
escape into Russia (f). 

Though w ar Avas thus resolved on, the Porte w as far from being m 
S" pr oV" ^ condition at the moment to oppose any effectual resistance to the 
pow erful army of General Michclson, w hicb had entered the prin- 
cipalities of llallachia and Moldavia— forty thousand Russian troops, amply 
provided with every necessary, were irresistible Moldavia was speedily 
overrun, the victorious bands, following up thcir success, entered ^lallachia, 
a tumultuary force which the Pacha of Rudchuck had raised to arrest their 
progress was defeated; and Bucharest, the capital of the latter province, and 
a citj containing eighty thousand inhabitants, fell into their hands Before 
the end of the jear, and before war had been formally declared on either 
side,thc^ were already masters of all the lerniory to the north of the Danube, 
Dec 17 and their outposts, preparing to cross that river, were already m 
communication vviili Czerni George, the chief of Servia, who had revolted 
from the Grand Seignior, defeated his forces in several encounters, and was 
at this time engaged in the siege of the important fortress of Belgrade (2) 

^ ran**irquir» The rapidity and magnitude of these successes, however, was the 
occasion of no small disquietude to the court of St -Petersburg, 
mu kb, they had now felt the weight of the French troops on the fistula, 
iheir arms had retired from doubtful and well-debated fields at 
?s'’S£^'d\t''Goljmm and Pultusk, and they were fully sensible of the im- 
prudence of engaging at the same time in another contest, and dispersing the 
troops so imperiously required for the defence of their own frontier on the 
banks of the Danube Already an order had been dispatched to recall four 
divisions to support the extreme left of the army in Poland, who«e arrival 
and operations under Essen, against BerindoUc at Osirolenka, have been 
already noticed (5) But this was not salGcienl, thcir diminished forces on 
the Danube might he exposed to serious danger from the efforts, and now 
fullj aroused tiaiional spirit, of the Turks, and as the duration of llic contest 
with Trance could not be foreseen, it was of the utmost moment to deprive 
the Finperor Napotdon of that powerful co-operation which he was hktl) to 
derive from the war so imprudentlj lighted up on the soutlicrn frontier of 
the empire The naval forces of England appeared to be precisely calculated 
to effect this object, and as they were cruising at no great distance in the 
Egeansca, it was hoped thata vigorous demonstration against Constantinople 
might at once terminate the eonlcsl in that quarter Application was nndc 
to the British government for this purpose, and the cahinet of St -James’s, 
however unwilling, under the direction of Mr Fox’s successors, to engage In 
any military enterprises m conjunction with the continental powers, was not 
averse to the employment of its naval forces m the support of tlic common 
cause, and felt the necessity of doing something, after the refusal of both 
subsidies and land forces to Russia, to convince that power of the smceniy 
of Its desire, with its appropriate weapons, to maintain the contest Orders, 
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therefore, were given to Sir John Duckworth, who, at the close of the year, 
was cruising off Ferrol with four sliips of the line, to proceed forthwith to 
the mouth of the Dardanelles, where Admiral Louis Avas already stationed 
AA'ith three line-of-ballle ships and four frigates ;'and his orders Avere to force 
the passage of these celebrated straits, and compel the Turks, by the threat of 
an immediate bombardment, into the relinquishment of the French and 
adoption of the Russian and English alliance (J). 
onhe'Dir" Hellespont, Avhich, from the days of Homer and the AA'ar of 
dandie,."^' Ti'oy to tlioso timcs, has been the theatre of the most important 
operations in AAbich the fate ofEurope and Asia AA'cre concerned, is formed by 
the narroAV strait through Avhich the AA'aters of the Black Sea discharge them- 
seh'es from the lesser expanse of JIarmora into the Mediterranean. Its breadth 
Aaries from one to three miles ; but its course, Avhich is very Avinding, amounts 
to nearly thirty; and the many projecting headlands Avbich advance into the 
stream, afford the most favourable stations for the erection of batteries. Its 
banks are less precipitous and beautiful than those of the Bosphorus, Avhich 
is the appellation bestowed on the still more bold and romantic channel 
which unites the sea of JIarmora to the Euxine; but they possess, both from 
historical association and natural variety, the highest interest; and few per- 
sons possessed even of the rudiments of education can thread their deAious 
AA'ay through the Avinding channel and smiling steeps, Avhicb resemble the 
shores of an inland lake rather than the boundary of two hemispheres, Avith- 
ouC recurring in imagination to the exploits of Ajax and Achilles, Avhose 
tombs still stand at the entrance of the strait, the loves of Hero and Leander, 
the memorable contests of Avbich it Avas the theatre during the Byzantine 
empire, the glowing picture by Gibbon of the Latin*Crusade, and the thrilling 
A'erses of Lord Byron on its classic shores. 

Ultimatum TIic fortifications of these important straits, the real gates of Gon- 
Bu?aTn.*ana stantinoplc, had been alloAA-ed to fall into disrepair. The castles of 
of b7 Europe and Asia, indeed, still stood in froAvning majesty to assert 
Turkey. dominion of the Crescent, at the narroAA’est part of the passage ; ^ 

but their ramparts were antiquated, their guns in part dismounted, and such 
as remained, though of enormous calibre, little calculated to answer the ra- 
pidity and precision of an English' broadside. The efforts of Sebastiani, 
seconded by the spirit of the Turks, Avhose religious enthusiasm Awas noAV 
fully awakened, had endeavoured in A'ain to alli'act the attention of the Di- 
van to the danger AA'hich threatened them in this quarter. True to the Mus- 
sulman principle of foreseeing nothing and judging only of the future by the 
past, they bent their Avhole attention to the Avar on the Danube, and dis- 
patched all their disposable forces to arrest the progress of the SerAuans and 
Czerni George, Avhen a redoubtable enemy threatened them Avilh destruction 
at the mouth of the Dardanelles. Duly informed of these circumstances, 
Mr. Arbuthnot AA'^as no sooner apprised of the arrival of Sir John Duckworth 
Jan. 26 , 1807 . off Tenedos, than he deliA'^ered the ultimatum of Great Britain, 
AA'hich Avas the immediate dismissal of M. Sebastiani ; the entrance of Turkey 
into the alliance of Russia and Great Britain, and the opening of the Darda- 
nelles to the vessels of Russia. -These offers AA'ere peremptorily declined, and 
their refusal accompanied by a significant hint from General Sebastiani, that 
the Berlin decree, recently received at the Turkish capital, required the im- 
mediate arrest of all British subjects in all the territories of the allies 
of France, and that Turkey was one of these allies. Deeming his stay at 


( 1 ) Bign. vi. 189, 190. Jom. ii. 372. Ann. Reg. 1807, 195. 
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Constantinople no longer secure, Mr. Arbutlinot, under colour of go- 
j«i» »9 mg (0 dine niih Admiral Louis, who in the Endjmion frigate lay 
offSeraglio Point, withdrew from Couslantmople, hiMug first recommended 
Ills family to the care of General Sibastiani That General honourably dis- 
charged the trust; but he \\as too skilful not to turn to the best advantage so 
unexpected an occurrence in his fax our, and -nar was immediately declared 
by the Divan against Great Britain (1) 

Sr Mo Hitherto every thing bad seconded, beyond Ins most sanguine 

^Jxpcctations, thee/Toris of the French ambassador, but he was uu- 
Dard.aen« ablo lo pcrsuade the Turkish government to take the requisite 
measures of precaution against Ibis non enemy nbo had arisen Jn vain he 
urged them instantlj to put m repair the fortifications of the Dardanelles; 
in vamhc predicted aformidable immediate attack from the fleet of Fngland; 
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been deslrojed by fire at this critical moment, the squadron was reduced to 
seven linc-of-battle ships iili these, how ev er, the British Admiral resolv cd 
to force the passage Having taken his measures witli much skill, he ad- 
vanced With his ships m single file at moderate intervals, and with a Tair 
Ffi> 19 wind, on the morning of the 19th of February, entered the straits 
So complelelj were the Turks taken by surprise, that a ftebfc desultory fire 
alone was opened upon their ships as they passed the first batteries, to which 
the English did not deign to reply , but vv hen they reached the castles of Eu- 
rope and Asia, where the straits are htllc more than a mile broad, a tre- 
mendous cannonade assailed them on both sides, and enormous balls, 
weighing seven and eight hundred weight, began to piss through Ihcir 
njising, but the British sailors meanwhile were not idle, deliberately aira- 
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around them, took to {light Following up Ins iriumphaiu course, lue Eng- 
tisb admiral attacked and burned the vessel of the Capilan Paclia lying atan- 


?io words can adequately paint tiic itiiu* | .v . .i 

«w«Sl. Constanlmoplc, when the incrcaung sound of llic approaching 
roJJa w cannonade too surely announced that the defences of tlic straits 
pmi been ftreed, and «liorllj after, the distant light of the conlla- 
Lto/ijUi graiJon gave token of the rapid disiruction of the licet. This was 
much increased when a message was received from Admirai Duckworth, half 
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an hour afler liis arrival, -wliicli, after recapilulaliiip: all (lie ii-slanccs of fidel- 
ity to the Turkish alliance Avhich England had so long aUbrdcd, concluded by 
llic declaration lha‘1 if, in twenty-four hours, the doniands of Great Britain 
■were not acceded to, he would he reduced to the painful necessity of coin- 
nicncing hostilities. The capital was totally dcfcnceicss, not ten guns were 
mounted on the sea batteries, and a furious crowd was already assembled in 
the streets, demanding the bead of thcUcis En’ctuli and General Sebastiani, 
Ihcnutbors of all tbe public calamities. The consternation was universal; 
the danger, from having been never anticipated, was now fell wilb stunning 
force; and the Bivan, having been assembled in the first moments of alarm, 
sent an intimation to General Sebastiani that no defence remained to the 
capital; that submission was a matter of necessity, and ibal, as the people 
regarded him as the author of all their misfortunes, his life was no longer in 
safety, and he would do well instantly to leave the capital (1). But bis an- 
swer was worthy of the great and gallant nation which he represented. Bc- 
ceiving the messenger of the Sultan in full dress, surrounded by all his suite, 
he immediately replied— “ My personal danger cannot for an instant occupy 
my attention, when the maintenance of the French alliance and the inde- 
pendence of the Ottoman empire arc at stake. I will not quit Constantinople, 
and I confidently expect a new decision more worthy of Sultan Selim and the 
Turkish nation. Tell your powerful monarch, that be should not for a mo- 
ment think of descending from the high rank where the gloriotis deeds of his 
ancestors have placed him, by surrendering to a few English vcsselsacily con- 
taining nine hundred thousands souls, and abundantly provided with maga- 
zines and ammunition. Your ramparts arc not yet armed, but that may soon 
be done; you have weapons enough; use them but with courage, and vic- 
tory is secure. The cannon of the English fleet may set fire to a part of the 
town — granted; but without the assistance of a land army, it could not take 
possession of the capital, even if you were to open your gales. You sustain 
every year the ravages of accidental conflagration, and the more serious cala- 
mities of the plague; and do you now scruple at incurring the risk of infe- 
rior losses in defence of your capital, your country, your holy religion (2)?” 

noble reply produced a great effect upon the Divan; and it 
EMU lime, ■was resolved, that before submitting they should at least try whe- 
pirieTi'ieir llicr, by gaining time in parleying, they could not in some degree 
{foils"’' complete their preparations. Sebastiani accordingly dictated a note 
in answer to the communication from the English admiral, in which the Sul- 
tan professed an anxious desire to re-establish amicable relations with the 
British government, and announced his appointment of Allot-Eficndi for the 
purpose of conducting the negotiation. The unsuspecting English admiral, 
who, from the illness of Mr. Arbiilbnot, Avas instrusted wilb the negotiation, 
was no match for the Avily French general in the arts of diplomacy, fell into 
n-b. 21 . . the snare. The British ultimatum Avas sent ashore the following 
morning, Avhich consisted in the provisional cession of their fleet to England, 
the dismissal of Sebastiani, and the re-establishment of amicable relations 
Avith Russia and the British government. Half an hour only Avas alloAved to 
the Divan, after the receipt and translation of this note, to deliberate and 
reply. Had this vigorous resolution been acted upon, it must have led to 


(l) lliavc l)cea informed by Sir Stratford Canning*, 
tlie well-known and abb* British diplomatist at 
Constantinople, that a tradition prevails in the East, 
that Seb.vliani w'oh at fir.st disposed to suhinil, and 
that it s\ai> the Spniiisb ainbasiiador'b rcinuiisUiUiccs 

VI. 


which awakened him to the energetic conduct 
which has shed such a lustre around his name. 

(2) Bum. ^vii. 278, 280* ' ‘ vi. ‘197, I DP , 
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immediate submission; for the batteries were not yet armed; tlic Heel, the 
arsenals, Uie scragho, and great part of the town lay exposed to the fire of 

r r *' *. ’ ’ ’ !* *’ t J ^ . . t. ,r. 

XVAt*?!:f‘lr Unfortunately, instead of doing this, Sir John Duckworth, pos- 
With the belief that iheSultan was sincerely desirous of an ac- 
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malic communications; and mean-while, the spirit of the Bfussulmans, now 
raised to the highest pilch, was indefatigabiy omplojed in organizing the 
means of defence. The direction of the whole was intrusted to (Jcucral Sd- 
hastiani, for whom a magnificent tent was erected in the gardens of the Se- 
raglio, and who communicated to the ardent multitude the organization and 
arrangement wliich long warlike experience had gi\en to the officers of Na- 
poleon. Men and w omen, grey hairs and infant hands, the Turks, the Creeks, 
Ihe Armenians, w ere to be seen promiscuously labouring together at the for- 
i' ■ ^ ■ ■ ' . .. •’^e time-worn lines of reli- 

. ■ ■ hs set the first example of 

• ■ . ‘ ■ ■ Selim himself repeatedly 

MSilcd the works; his commands were obeyed by two hundred thousand 
men, animated by religious and patriotic ardour to the greatest degree; while 
the French engineers, w'ho had been sent by Marmout to aid in the war with 
the Russians, communicated to the busy multuudc the inestimable advan- 
tages of scientific direction and experienced skill. Under such auspices, the 
defences of the harbour were speedily armed and strengthened; the naval 
arsenal furnished inexhaustible resources; in three dajs, three hundrei! 
pieces of cannon were mounted on the batteries — at the end of a week, their 
luimber was increased to a thousand; temporary parapets were everywhere 
formed with gabions and fascines, where regular defences were aw anting; 
the lower of Leander was armed with heavy artillery; a hundred gun-boats 


pilal (3). 

Although the English officers perccued, by means of Ihclr telcs- 

fnterpritf, COpCS, tllO pPCpaf ... ■* ' • .1 -I “ - 

rtiftooiij peril to the Heel ‘ 

unUnoix of a southwest w \\ ; ^ ' ' * : ■ 

straits; yet nothing was done adequate to the emergency. TIic fleet, indeed, 
was brought nearer to the Seraglio, and cverj cflbri made to bring the enemy, 
by negotiation, to an accommodation ; hut the pride of the Mussulmans, now 
full) aroused, would not Tiavc permitted the goscnmient to come to terms, 
even if they had been so inclined; and the influence of SdbastianI was suc- 
cessfully exerted to protract the conferences till the preparations were so far 

In lU tlaTt otM 0 IT pltcri ol ctnonn ind SCO 
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lag thw tnfiet of Jfhne*, •• 
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completed as to enable them to bid defiance to the enemy. Four days after 
the English fleet appeared otF Constantinople, the coasts were so completely 
armed with artillery, as to render an attack eminently hazardous; in a week 
it was totally hopeless. The object of the expedition having failed, nothing 
remained but to provide for the safety of the fleet : but this was now no easy 
matter; for during the week lost in negotiation, the batteries of the Darda- 
nelles had all been armed, and the castles of Europe and Asia so strengthened 
as to render it an extremely hazardous matter to attempt the passage. To 
complete the difliculties of the English admiral, the wind, which generally 
blows at Constantinople from the northeast, continued, ever after his arri- 
val, fixed in the soulh-Avest, so as to render it totally impossible for him to 
retrace his steps. At length, on the ist March, a breeze having sprung up 
March. I from the Black Sea, all sails Avere spread, and the fleet re-entered 
the perilous straits. But it Avas Avithout difficulty, and with considerable ha- 
, zard, that the passage Avas effected. A heavy fire Avas kept up from all the 
batteries ; the headlands on either side presented a continued line of smoke; 
the roar of artillery Avas incessant; and enormous stone balls, some of them 
AA’eighing scA'cn or eight hundred pounds, threatened at one stroke to sink 
the largest ships. One of these massy projectiles carried aAvay the main-mast 
of the Windsor Castle, AAdiich bore the Admiral’s flag ; another penetrated the 
March. 2 . poop of the Standard, and killed and Avounded sixty men. At 
length the fleet cleared the straits, and cast anchor off Tenedos, in such a si- 
tuation as to blockade the Dardanelles, having sustained a loss of two hundred 
and fifty men in this audacious expedition, Avhich, though it proved unsuc- 
cessful from the errors attending its execution, Avas both boldly and ably con- 
ceived, and produced a very great impression in Europe by reA’^ealing the 
secret weakness of the Ottoman empire, and demonstrating hoAv easily an 
adequate maritime force, by thus bursting through its defences, and aiming a 
stroke at once at the vitals of the state, could subdue all the strength of Islam- 
ism, and at once compel the submission of a power, before Avhich, informer 
times, all the monarchies of Europe had trembled (1). 

Blocknile of After the departure of the English fleet, all amicable relations 
«euc”'"^‘N’a. woi’e, of courso, suspended Avith the Turkish government; the pre- 
off Tenedos P^ratioHS of the Sultan to strengthen the batteries both of the Bos- 
juiy I ’ phorus and the Dardanelles, continued Avith undiminished activity; 
and the influence of General Sebastiani with the Divan became unbounded. 
The ease, however, AA'ith Avhich the British fleet had surmounted all the de- 
fences of Constantinople, and the imminent risk which he had run of being 
deprived, by one bloAv, of tbe powerful auxiliary aid of Turkey, gaA^e the ut- 
most uneasiness to Napoleon; and he dispatched, Avithout delay, orders both 
to Marmont in Illyria, and Eugene in Italy, to forAVgrd, instantly, a number 
of able officers, among whom Avere Colonel Haxo of the engineers, and Colo- 
nel Foy of the artillery, to co-operate in the strengthening of the defences of 
Constantinople; while six hundred men Avere directed to be forthwith put at 
the disposal of the Grand Seignior, and authority given for the transmission 
of five thousand, with abundant supplies in money and ammunition, if re- 
quired. These reinforcements, hoAvever, Avere not required; for though the 
English fleet was shortly after joined by the Russian squadron, under Admi- 
ral Siniavin, yet they had too recently experienced the dangers of the straits 
to venture a second time into them, after their defences had been so mate- 

DucUorlU’s Dcspatcli, 11). 664. Jom. ii. 
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ridlly strcRglliencd as lliej soon were b. Ihc operations of Ibc Frencli en'’i- 
necrs (Contenting themselies, tliorcfore, wilb taking possession of Lennios 
and Tenedos for the ser\ice of tlieir fleet, they established a close blockade of 
the entrance to the straits from the Archipelago, and as a similar precaution 
wasadopicd at the month of the Bosphorus, tlmsupply of the capital bj water- 
carriage oil both sides was interrupted, and before long a lerj great dearth 
of proYisjons was experienced The Turkish government made the utmost 
efforts to man their squadron; but ibis 'was no easy matter, as the blockade 
by the hussians deprived tlicm of all intercourse w ith the Greeks, wJio con- 
stituted almost exclusively the nautical portion of their population. At 
length, how Cl cr, the scarcity became so great that serious commotions took 
place m the capital, and the goi ernment having at length forced an adequate 
number of hands on board the fleet, iheCapitan Pacha ventured to leave the 


fairs, and a squadron manned hy seamen w ho j leld to none in Europe in the 
resolution with which they stand to their guns (I). Though the 
Turks fought with great gallantry, they could not withstand the superior 
skill and more rapid fire of their antagonists; four of their ships were early 
in the day drifted out of the line, and Iheir unskilful crews were unable to 
bring them again into fire; the remainder, after this great 10*55, were sur- 
rounded, and in great part destroy ed. Four ships of the hue w ere taken with 
the vicc-adtniral, three were burnt, and the remainder driv cn for shelter un- 
der the cannon of the Dardanelles So overhearing did the jircssnrc of the 
Dijssians at sea now become, that it tlircatened the utmost dangers to the 
Oll6man government; when the bl 9 ckade of the capital was raised, and a 
temporary respite obtained by (he treaty of Tilsit, w lucli, as w'^II immediately 
appear, established a short and fallacious truce between tiicsc irreconcilable 
enemies (2). 

Dffcrot b, Jvot content with this attack on the Turkish capital, the British 
OT*ihecMttt gov ernment, at the same time, effected a descent on the coasts of 
ot Egypt Egypt Deeming the opportunity favourable for regaining posses- 
sion of that important country, which was still warmly coveted by ^apDko^, 
and ilie cession of which into the feeble hands of the Mussulmans had been 
long a subject of regret, (\ic British government resolved to send an expedi- 
tion to the shores of the hilc, at the same time that it threatened with bom- 
bardment the Turkish capital The land troops, under (he command of Ge~ 
sfutu € iieraf ifackenzie, set sad from tfc<5sina on (he Gdi of ifarcfi, and 
landed near Bosetla on the fStli Alexandria speedily capitulated; DamlcMa 
was also occupied without resistance; and General Fraser detached with two 
thousand five hundred men to effect the reduction of Roscltv, which com- 
mands one of the mouths of the bile, and the possession of which was deemed 
essential to the regular supply of Alexandria with provisions This place, 
April »* however, held out; and as immediate succour was expected from 
the V ,^33 stationed wjih seven hundrrd men .at 

El V . . ihcir junction with the besieging force. 

■jj,! • . trounded by an overwhelming body of 

Tui . ■ I • , . ■ ■ resistance, which repelled Ihc attacks of 

fhc/r numerous squadrons id) Ibe wliolc ammunition was exhausted, en- 

(l) TOur alonpidc • Frmcl>m*n," (3) \nn llfj; ItOT.SOl 203 I'uw 3^^. 
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lircly cut off; the promised fdamelukes never made (heir appearance; and 
Gencrat Stewart, severely weakened by so great a loss, with difficulty made 
good his retreat, figliling all the way, to Alexandria, where he arrived with 
a thousand fewer men than he had set out. The fortiiicaiions of that place, 
however, enabled the British to bid defiance to their desultory opponents; 
and it soon w’as found that the apprehensions of scarcity which had prompted 
this ill-fated expedition to Rosetta were entirely chimerical, as provisions 
speedily became more abundant than ever. But the British government, in 
AUitcii 1^ whom an important change at this time look place, became sen- 
defcated gjjjje of ipg impolicy of longer retaining this acquisition at a crisis 
when every nerve required to be exerted to protect their shores from the 
forces of Napoleon. It was with lively satisfaction, therefore, that they heard 
of the conclusion of a convention in autumn; by which it Avas stipulated that 
all the British prisoners in the hands of the Turks should be released, and 
Sept. Alexandria surrendered to their arms; in virtue of Avhich the Eng- 
lish troops set sail from the mouth of the Nile in the end of September, and 
were brought to Gibraltar, v/here they were stationed, to co-operate in the 
retreat of the royal family of Portugal from the Tagus, and ultimately took a 
share in the glories of the Peninsular campaigns (t). 

public dissatisfaction arising from these repeated defeats Avas 
cd dVfoa" strong, that it seriously shook the stability of Ministers, and pro- 
Itiroug^m.it duced a very general impression CA^en among that portion of the 
community Avho had hitherto supported them, that, hoAvever aa'cII 
qualified to direct the stale dui’ing a period of profound peace, and AA’hen 
ample leisure was to be had for carrying into effect their projected reforms, 
they were not calculated for the existing crisis, in Avhich these pacific ame- 
liorations Avere of comparatively little consequence, and what Vas irapera- 
tiA'ely called for Avas the capacity of AA'arlike combination. But room aa'Os not 
afforded for this groAving discontent to manifest itself in the usual AA'ay, so as 
to affect the fortunes of the administration, from another eA;ent at this time, 
AA'hich brought them into collision with the religious feelings of the soa'C- 
reign, and ultimately led to their retirement from office, 
rntroduelng' R has bccn already mentioned that the general question of Catholic 
lies Effltincipation AA^as brought forAA^ard in the session of 1805, and sup- 
.iim, !.nd ported AAuth all the Aveight and eloquence of the Whig party. The 
ilrougiii in ministerial leaders felt the necessity of making some effort, when 
uomc'if in poAver, to redeem the pledges AAdiich they had so freely given 
AA'hen on the opposition benches. Lord Grenville, in particular, aaTio had 
formed part of the administration which resigned in 1801, in consequence of 
the declared repugnance of the sovereign to those concessions to the Catho- 
lics which Mr. Pitt then deemed essential to the security of the country, con- 
sidered himself called upon by every consideration, both of public policy and 
private honour, again to press them upon the legislature. Inconsequence of 
these impressions. Lord Howick (afterAA'ards Earl Grey) moA cd, on the 5th of 
Maicii 5 March, for leave to bring in a bill which should enable persons of 
every religious persuasion to serve in the army and naAT^, Avitliout any other 
condition but that of taking an oath specified in the bill which Avas repug- 
nant to no religious opinions. ByThe existing laAV, a Catholic in Great Britain 
could not rise to the rank even of a subaltern; in consequence of the necessity 
of officers of every grade taking the Test oath ; Avhile in Ireland, under an 
act passed in the Irish parliament in 1793, persons. of that religious persua- 


(l) Ann. r.cg. 1807, 203, 203. Bign. vi. 215,219. 
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liable to any penalties ; the Mutiny Act authorizes the king to require in any 
part of his dominions the services of every man in his army, and this is of 
itself a practical repeal of the disability affecting Catholics; for no man can 
he compelled to do what Avould subject him to a penalty. The argument 
that all offices should he thrown open to persons of all religious persuasions, 
is inconsistent with the British con,stitution as settled in 1688, which is root 
and branch a Protestant establishment.. If pushed to its legitimate length, it 
would throw open all offices, even the crown itself, to Catholic aspirants. 
What then becomes of the Act of Settlement, or the right of the House of 
Hanover to the throne? If this is to be the policy of our country, there is 
hut one thing to he done ; to do every thing to transfer the church lands in 
Ireland to the Catholics, re-establish the Catholic faith, and call over the Pre- 
tender, to the throne of these realms. These are the great and dazzling objects 
which the Romish party have in view; it was to exclude them that all the 
restrictions Avere imposed by our ancestors on the persons professing that 
faith ; it is to gain them that all these minor concessions are demanded by 
their adherents ; their advances are only the more dangerous that they are 
gradual, unperceived, and veiled under the colour of philanthropy. The Ca- 
tholics already enjoy every thing wdiich toleration can demand ; to ask more, 
is to demand AA'capons to he used against ourseh'es. The consequences of a 
storm are little to he apprehended; it is the gradual approaches which are 
really dangerous. If Parliament goes on alloAving this accumulaiion, it will 
ultimately have that extorted from its Aveakness Avhich its AVisdom would be 
desirous to AAilhhold (f ).” 

Change of Tlio SBcoud Toadiug of this interesting bill AA'as adjourned from 
c^ulcP' time to time, without the nation being either aliA^e to its impor- 
to tance or aAvare of the quarter in which obstacles to its progress 
March 2 i. existed. But on the 24th March, it Avas suddenly announced in the 
ncAvspapers that Ministers had been dismissed, and tAvo nights after. Lord 
Grenville, in the House of Lords, and Lord IIoAvick, in the House of Commons, 
gav'e a full statement of the circumstances AAdiich led to so unlooked-for a 
change. The draft of the bill, as usual in all matters of importance, had been 
submitted to his Majesty for his consideration, and it contained a recital of 
the Irish Act Avhich opened the army to Catholics for every grade, Avdth the 
restriction of the Master-General of the Ordnaince, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Forces, and General of the Staff; and then provided that the services of 
the Catholics should be received Avithoutany restriction, and the condition 
only of taking the oath of allegiance. On this hill being proposed, the King 
manifested considerable objections, hut these Avere at length so far OA crcome 
that Ministers Avere authorized to bring in the bill, and communications AA'ere 
made to the heads of the Catholics in Ireland, that theyAA’creto be admitted 
to every situation in the army without exception. The King, hoAvever, had 
laboured under some misapprehension as to the extent and tendency of the 
measure Avhich was to be brought forAvard ; and believed that it was not in- 
tended to enlarge the facilities of admission, created by the Act of 1795 for , 
Ireland, but only to make that act the general laAv of the empire ; for no sooner 
Avas its import explained in the debate' AA'hich occurred on the first reading in 
the House of Commons, of Avhich an abstract has already been given, than he 

'' fT 

(l) r.irl. Deb. ix. 9, n. rience is only now hc^innin^ to shine upon (lie 

buh^cqueut events have rendered these early world, it i& the duly of the historian to point out 
debates and pretVitlions on the effects of concession the discussions on this subject 10 the attentive cen- 
to the Catholics in the highest degree curious and sidcration of every^ catidid enquirer, cither into 
interesting, "Wiihout pronouncing any decided political wisdom or Historic truth* 

opinion on a subject on which the light of e\pc- " . ' ' ' 
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intimated to tlic government that he had mvincihlc objections to the pro- 
pobcd change After some ineffectual attempts at a compromise. Ministers 
finding the King resolute, determined to withdraw the bill altogether, and 
inlitnaled ibis decision to his Majesty, accompanied, how ever, w iih the con- 
ditions tliat they should not be precluded from stating their opinions on the 
general pohej of the measure in rarliamcnt, and that they should he at 
liberty, from time to time, to bring the matter again under his Majesty’s con- 
sideration The answ or of the King, after expressing rcgretai the difference of 
opinion which had arisen, rejected these conditions as inconsistent with the 
fundaroontal principle of the Constitution, that the acts of Goicrinncnl are 
to he ^ ^ ” '* 

jectio ■ M , . 

with I 

exclusion 01 uaiiiolics from the highest oihee in the realm, and it therefore 
leqmrcd a wnllcn pledge from Ministers that they w ould propose no further 
concessions to the talholics Tins pledge Ministers, on their side, considered 
as inconsistent w uh the fundamental principle of a free constitution, winch 
i;, that the King can do no w'rong, and that the responsibility of all public 
measures must re*;! witblus advisers, and equally repugnant to that pro- 
gressive change m liuman affairs winch might at no distant period render a 
repglilion of the proposal a mailer of nccessiij They therefore declined, 
though in the most respectful terms (1), to give the proposed pli^dgc, and the 
consequence was, that the King, in gracious terms, sent them an intimation 
that tiieir services w ere no longer required , and on the same day the Duke of 
Portland, Lord Ilawkcsbury, and Mr Pcrcev al received the royal commands 
10 form a new Administration 

Parliament, after this uncipccled event, was adjourned till the 

w^n^»c;^iosig^h April, and on that day the new Ministers tooL their scats (2) 

mn 47 * The change of Administration, of course, formed the first and most 
anxious subject of debate , and the interest of the counlrywis excited to tlic 
highest degree, by the arguments winch were urged for and against that im- 
portant and unwonted exercise of the royal prerogative On the side of the 
former Ministers, it was urged by Sir Samuel KonuUy and I^rd "llowicK — 
“ The true question at issue is, whether or not it would have been conslilii- 
lionally justifiable, or rather would not have been a high crime and misdc- 
mcawcnir, fov any Mmislerto siibsicnbc a wnllcn pledge that he would never 
in future bring a particular measure or ^ct of measures under Ins Majesty’s 
consideration If my statesman could be found base enough to give such a 
pledge, he would deserve impeachment, and the House would he guilty ofa 
dereliction of its duty, if it did not impeach a Minister who so far forgot Ins 
duty to the country This js a matter m vvluch the interests of the crown 
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were more al slalcc than even those of the people : for, if the iircccdenl is once 
to be allowed, that a Minister is at liberty to surrender his own private judg- 
ment to the will of the reigning ‘sovereign, it is impossible that the legal 
fiction that the King can do no wrong can any longer be maintained, and 
the great constitutional principle, that the acts of the King are those of his 
responsible advisers, would heat an end. AYho could, in such a view, set 
bounds to the dangerous encroachments of unknown and irresponsible ad- 
visers upon the deliberation of Government, or say how far the ostensible 
Ministers might be thwarted, and overruled by unknown and secret influ- 
ence, winch might totally stop the action of a constitutional Government? 
The danger of the measure which has been adopted is only rendered the 
greater by the announcement now openly made, that in this, the most im- 
portant step perhaps taken in his whole reign, his Majesty had no advisers. 
The constitution recognises no such doctrine : the advisers of the King through- 
out must be held to be those who have succeeded to his councils. There is no 
desire to bring the sovereign to the bar of the House of Commons; it is the 
new Ministers who are really the objects of deliberation. Tlic late Adminis- 
tration was dismissed because they refused to bind themselves by a specific 
pledge never to renew the subject of Catholic concession ; a new Ministry have 
succeeded them; they must be held, therefore, to have given that pledge, 
and it is for the House to say, whether such a dereliction of public duty is 
not utterly al variance with every principle of constitutional freedom (1).” 

An.i 1.1 Mip- Q,| tpc Ollier hand, it was argued bv Mr. Perceval and Mr. Can- 

Mr.Pcrm.iii)nig: — Tlic qucsUoii , ou Avliicli the imprudent zeal of the late 
' Administration has brought them into collision with the religious 

scruples and political wisdom of the sovereign, is not one of trivial moment, 
in winch the monarch maybe expected to abide by the judgment of jiis con- 
stitutional advisers. It lies, on the contrary, al the fool of the whole consti- 
tution; it constitutes one of the foundations non langrnda non ino\,'cn(la, on 
which the entire fabric of our Protestant liberties has been reared. Tlie pre- 
sent question regards the transference of the sword to Catholic hands; the 
same question on which Charles 1 erected his standard al Northampton — the 
intrusting the direction of the military force to a party necessarily and per- 
manently inimical to our Protestant constitution, both in church, and stale. 
It is absurd to suppose this concession Avoulddo any thing towards satisfying 
the Catholics — it would only lead them to make fresh demands, and empower 
them to urge them with additional weight ; and the consequence of the mea- 
sure could be nothing else, in the end,l)ut to bring Catholic Bishops into the 
House of Lords. Was it surprising that the King paused on the threshold of 
such a question, striking, as it evidently did, at the root of the tenure by which 
his own family held their right to the throne? In demanding a pledge that 
such a proposal should not be renewed, he acted without any adviser, .upon 
the unaided dictates of his OAvn masculine understanding, aided by the con- 
scientious scruples of his unsophisticated heart. All the talent of the Cabinet 
could not blind him to the evident and inevitable, though possibly remote, 
consequences of such a fatal precedent as Avas uoav sought to be forced upon 
him. It is a palpable mistake to say he drew back in tbo later stages of the ' 
negotiation from what he bad previously agreed to; he first gave a reluctant 
consent to the extension of the Irish Act of 1795 to Great Britain, in the firm 
belief that this was all that Avas required of him ; so the propc. ■ was 

explained to and understood by him, and that he A\'as no t s 
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belief ia proved by the fact, that the Irish Secretary had his doubts tipon it, 
aud that the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to a question as to 
the second reading of the bill, said ther^ -was no particular reason for tlie 
Irish members being present on that occasion, as they were already acquaint* 
ed nilh the measure. Three Cabinet Ministers, mz., tlicLord Chancellor, 
Lord Sidmoulh, and Lord Ellenborough, refused to concur m the measure, 
AS hen they understood how far it was to be carried; the Chancellor was not 
even summoned to the council at which it w as tobe discussed, though he was 
in a peculiar manner llie keeper of the King’s conscience; and eien the per- 
son who was commissioned to procure the King’s consent to (he measure did 
not understand the extent to which it was to be carried. Having thus been 
misled, whether designedly or inad\ertenlly, it mattered not, in so Mtal a 
particular by his Ministers, was it surprising that the King should ha\e re- 
quired from them a pledge that they would not again harass him on tlic 
same subject? Undoubtedly no Minister should give a pledge to fetter the 
exercise of his own judgment on future occasions ; but that w as not here re- 
■ — 1 . — ’-r of the measure 

■ ■ ■ ■ I ! ■ measure as a 

■ 'aut Church in 

Ireland, and m its ultimate effects likely to endanger our whole Protestant 
constitution Unquestionably it was to be regretted, that on any occasion the 
private opinion of the Sovereign should be brought forward apart from that 
of his constitutional advisers but for this csil those must answer, who, hj 
forcing on a rash and unnecessary measure, compelled Inm to rely on his own 
judgment alone; and it is some consolation to reflect, that m proportion as 
the Sov creign has been made more unconstitutionally responsible m his own 
person, he must become better known to his people, and the soundness of 
judgment, promptness and Mvacily of intellect, which have enabled bim to 
bear up alone against the united weight of the Cabinet, ha^e only evinced, 
m the more striking manner, how worthy he is to fill the tlironc which his 

. . . *1 ■ , . » - • . r r 1 . 1 »|\ 51 
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adequate to carry on the government during the arduous crisis 
iiioit awaited them in the administration of foreign affairs. They 

resolved, therefore, to strengthen tlicinseUcs by a dissolution of Parliament; 
and the event decisively proved that the King had not miscalculated tlic 
l^ijaltj and religious feeling of the English people on this trjmg emergency. 
Parliament was prorogued on the 27ih April, and soon after dissohed by 
royal proclamation. The utmost efforts were miidc by both parlies on tins 
occasion to augment their respective forces; to the usual heats and excite- 
ment of a general election being superadded the extraordinary passions aris- 
ing from the recent dismissal of an administration from office, and conse- 
quent elevation of another In their stead. All the usual meins of exciting 
popular enthusiasm were rc>orted to without scruple on both sides- the tiv 
nahty and comiplion of the Tones, so strikingly evinced m their recent 
elevation of Lord McImHc, after the slam consequent on the Tenth fleport of 
the Commissioners, were the subject of loud declamation from the Uhigsrthc 
scandalous attempt to force the King’s conscience, and tnducc a Popish ty 


(I) Ctrl Dtb It. 314,331.313 W 
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I'atiny on the land, yet wet with the blood of the Protestant martyrs, was as 
vehemently re-echoed from the other : “No Peculation,” “No Popery,” 
were the war-cries of the respective parties; and amidst banners, shouts, and 
universal excitement, the people were called on to exercise the most impor- 
tant rights of free citizens. To the honour of the empire, however, this great 
contest was conducted without bloodshed or disorder in any quarter ; and 
the result decisively proved, that, in taking his stand upon the inviolate 
maintenance of the Protestant constitution, the King had a great majority of 
all classes throughout the empire on his side. Almost all the counties and 
chief cities of Great Britain returned members in the interest of the new mi- 
nistry : defeat after defeat in every quarter told the Whigs how far they had 
miscalculated the spirit of the age : and on the first division in the ensuing 
Parliament they were defeated by a great majority in both Houses ; that in 
the Peers being 97, in the Commons no less than 19o (1 ). 
of lunviii" reviewing the external measures of the Wliig Administration, 
Min.strj, ’ “ it is impossible to deny that their removal from office at that period 
of their fau was u fortuuatc event for the British empire in its ultimate results, 
and proved eminently favourable to the cause of freedom throughout the 
world. Notwithstanding all their talent — and they had a splendid array of it 
in their ranks — notwithstanding all their philanthropy, and their domestic 
measures were generally dictated by its spirit — they could not at that period 
have long maintained the confidence of the English people ; and their unfor- 
tunate shipwreck on the Catholic Question only'accelerated a catastrophe 
already prepared by many concurrent causes. External disaster, the reproach- 
es of our allies, the unbroken progress of our enemies, must erelong have 
occasioned their fall. The time was not suited, the national temper not then 
adapted for those domestic reforms on’ which the wshes of their partisans 
had long been set, and which in pacific times were calculated to have excited 
so powerful a popular feeling in their favour. The active and ruling portion 
of the nation had grown up to manhood during the war with France ; the 
perils, the glories, the necessities of that struggle were universally felt ; the 
military spirit had spread with the general arming of the people to a degree 
unparalleled in ihe British islands. Vigour in the prosecution of the contest 
was then indispensably necessary for general support; capacity for Avarlike 
combination the one thing needful for lasting popularity.! In these particulars 
the Whig Ministry, notwithstanding all their talents, were eminently defi- 
cient ; and the part they had taken throughout the contest disqualified them 
from conducting it to a successful issue. They had so uniformly opposed the 
Avar Avilh France, that they AA^ere by no means equally impressed AA'ilh the 
nation either with its' dangers or its inevitable character : they had so stre- 
nuously on every occasion deprecated the system of coalitions, that they cenid 
hardly, in consistency with their former principles, take a suitable part in 
that great confederacy by Avhich alone its overgrown strength could be re- 
duced. Their system of Avarfare, accordingly, Avas in eiery respect adverse 
to that which the nation then desired : founded upon a secession from all 
alliances, Avdien the people passionately desired to share in the dangers and 
glories of a continental struggle ; calculated upon a defensive system for a 

(1) Ann. Reg. 1807, 238, 239. 

Tlie numbers were— 

In ibe Peers for ibe Wliigs, . , , , 67 In the Commons for Ibe \yings, . . . 155 


For the Tories, 164 For the Tories, ^50 

Majority, 97 

Pieg, 1807, 238 239, 
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long course of ^ ears, \s hen the no\\ aroused spiru of the empire deemed 
il practicable, by iMgorous and concentric effort, to bring the contest at 
once to a successful termination 

f It 


adventure The capituhtion at Buenos Ayres, the flight from the Dardmcllcs, 
the defeat m Egj pi, succeeding one another in rapid succession, were fell the 
more heenlj that they occurred on the theatres of our greatest triumphs by 
land and sea, or blasted hopes tlie most extravagant of commercial advantage 
And yet it is now abundantly evident that defeat on the shores of the la Plata 
and the banks of the bile, was more to be desired than victory, and that no 
calamity could hav eheen so great as the successful issue of these expeditions 
They were framed in the most inconsiderate manner, and aimed at objects 
which, if gained, would hav e paralysed the strength of llie empire At the 
moment when the armies of rvapol(5on w ere crossing the Tliunngian forests, 
ten thousand F nghsh soldiers emhatked for South America when the scales 
of war hung even on the fields of Poland, five thousand men Were sent to 
certain destruction amidst the cavalry of Eg 5 pi Their united force, it Ihrovvn 
into the scale atEylau, vv ould have dnv en the French Emneror to a disastrous 
retreat across the Rhine, and induced, seven 5 ears before they occurred, the 
glories of Leipsic and Waterloo What could he more impolitic than, after 
Rus'sia had given siicli decisive proof of its extraordinary resolution and 
devotion to the cause of Europe, in February, 1807, to send out a miserable 
little expedition to Alcxandii;ia in March following, too large for piracy, too 
small for conquest, and the success of which could have no other effect hut 
that of riv cling the liosiihly of Turkey to Russia and its allies, and thereby 
securing to Mapolton the inestimable advantage of a powerful diversion on the 
V ount in side of UiB Daiiube’ W hat more impolitic than, when the finances 
rtiTom ij ^ of that great power were exhausted by the extraordinary expenses 
i» Ru u ‘of tjje contest, to refuse to the Empevor not only a subsidy, but 
even the British guarantee to a loan which he was desirous of contracting m 
tlic British dominions, unless accompanied by t!ie cession of customhouse 
duties in Russia in security, dealing thus with the greatest potentate in fu- 
ropo, at the v cry moment when be was periling bis very crown in our cause, 
as well as Jus own, in the ssme manneras a Jewish pawnbroker docs with a 
suspicious applicant for relief? llic battle of Fylau should have been the 
signal for contracting the closest alliance with the Russian government, the 
instant advance of loans to any amount, the marching of sixty thousand 
English soldiers to the nearest points of embarkation This was ilic crisis of 
tlie war the imprudent confidence of hapolOon had drawn him into a situa* 
tion full of peril, for the first time in Ins life he had been overmatched in a 
pitched battle, and hostile nations, I c citing three hundred leagues of com- 

» T nin>Anin.« I « I'fTnrf fUl illC 


tion of confidence too unresersed to an ally capable ol «iich sacniiccs mu 
there he a doubt that such a vigorous dcmonslraiion would at once have 
terminated the hesitations of Vustria, revived the spirit of Irnssta, and Is 
throwiD" a hundred thou'^and men on each flank of ius line of commiinlca 
tion, driven the French Emperor to a ruinons retreaf* fs it surprising that 
when, instead of sucli co operation, Alexander, after the •acriliccs he ha 
made, met with nothing but rcfu^l> in his applications for asdsiancc, an f 
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s.w ll>c land forcfi of En{;land wasted on useless distant expeditions, ^Yltcn 
every hayonci and sabre was of value on the banks of the Alle, bo sbonld 
I>avc conceived a distrtist of the I'nglisb alliance, and fortned Ibe resolution 
of extricating bitnself ns soon as possible from the bazardons conflict in wbicb 
be was now exclusively engaged (1)? 

MrurVripV. To tbese general censures on tbc foreign policy of England at this 
rtiiinn i.M, i,„„.nire, an exception must be made in tbe case of Ibe expedition 
o.t'Frnrr.a to tlic Dardanelles. It was ably conceived, and vigorously entered 
.wrof upon. The stroke tbere aimed by England was truly at tbc bcurt 
|H.V.J,?'*^''"of ber adversary: tbc (ire of Dnekwortb’s broadsides was concentric 
with Ibnl of the batteries of Eylau ; if successful, they would bare added forty 
tbousand men to tbe Uussinn standards. Tbis object was so important that 
it completely vindicates tbe expedition; the only thing to be regretted is, 
(bat tbc force put at tbc disposal of tbc Dritisb admiral was not such as to 

antJ (l) *Mtt tbr rorfi;:n ofriir,” no^v l>rcii j)lncrtl, tuxiti;; Irfi nlonc nffninif 

Jtirffrcftj.nl uilliotil f «up(uirt nii ojjr or tU* 

appUrnilfm. \ff.iipt ju jpoT, ** nrr to l><? ft>mnl luil vrr^Min oti llir nthrr.** Oi» I'clmiary Uurinj^ 

amtrr Knt'* ntir but txrrtity Irllcr^ fnun tbr Mar- (b’nrr.it Jbirlbrrf: t\rry o|>* 

mniJr for Amb.i*-'.ttb)r t<» llir portonjly of cojn|Onniin|; tlml llio were 

fnun KnfKiniiNVJHxjN n! M IVler^bor^, iotitontin;:, bTl itJiIm)!}! any i«iIii,Try .*»s>i>inr]rr on thr part of 
(lurtni: the in tbr ftroti;:* ‘■t tmn', tliAt <irr.it Itril.ijn.'* On !’c!>ru:iry — “I c,innol 

Voll\liiv5r. i ffi'ctunl 3 t(! «ciit to tbr Ktnprror sntHnrntly rxprrv'^ tbc rstrenr cuxtrfj' frit brro 
of ntis^bi br irotibl Dhantbm tbr rontr^t.'" Aniplr tbal Mtnir rxjfcflilinn ^brmltl be undrrtnbcii by 
j^roofs of ibU e.\b!v^ in tbr rorrrcpondrnrr rrlalini; tirtMt Uril.iin to di\rfl tbr prnrnl cnuccntmtion of 
to tlisl *;ub]rct vbicb hiil brforr Parlintiirnt, tbr enriny*:, forcr^ on Ibr, b.inks of ibr Vi%tnta.*' 

On 2Stb IVovcinbrr, 1 80{i* tbr M.mpti*' \\ rotr to I/onl Noto ilbs-tiimlinj; ibr^r nntl iiiimbrrb'M fiinilnr 
Itooirk., nfirrwnnU I^irl tirrV. from St lV!rr,!)nrfr, ^rMlo^^t^,^^rr^( aiitl urprnt r.ilN f»»rni(!, tbr HrUi'^li 
— *• Grnrrat bndbrrj: l.ilrly loltl mr lint In ; tinprrial poirrnmrnl did iiotbin;:; Ibry drclinrtl to t^tiarAiilcC 
Majesty bnd rAprcx^ly dirrtlrd bim to iirfjr Ibr tbr loan of millions wlnt h \'n\ itnlisprti^ablr to 
rxprdiriuy of p.ultnl rxprdili<n»^ on tlir run^t^ of tbr ffpiipmrnt n( ibr nn‘'>inn militia nml rr<cr\c^ ; 
I'Vancr and llollAml, for tbr j)nrpo»r of di^trartin;; tbry .•irnl ncilbrr sucronr^ in inrn, monry, nt»r 
Ibr atl»*ntion oflbr rnrmy, ami iinpnlin;; tbr itnrcb ann^, pniimdinj; Ibrir refir .il on tlir nrcc'^ilv of 
of llir rrencli rcsenr*. Tbr rxtr.iordiitary riprn«r^ bnvban<lin;t tbrir monrrrN for .1 protracted corifr^t, 
arisini; fnitn tbc dl^.i*.trr< of Prussia bair rrmlrrcil ora ^tnipplr on tbrii own jborrs. On Jan, Jj, I,or<i 
a loan of six million^ Merlin*: indi‘^jo*nvnl>Ir, i^birb Howlrb wrote, — In Tonbin^ forward to « |»ri»« 
bis linprri.il Majr'ly i\ rxerrdinj;ly dr^irtuis s-bcmld traded crinlr**l, for wbicb Ibr Mirri-v^rv and tnvrtrr.ilo 
br? firKotiatfd in Knjjland/' On Jftb Drerinber, bo'-lilily of ibr rnrmy fnn»it oblifje this ronntry In 
ISOG, be apain wrote, — " Al eourl tbi*i mnniiiif; bis proxndr, bis MnjV.xty frrN it to br Ins duty to pre- 
imperial Majesty a^ain iir^rd, tn thr strougnt /rrwur, rear or nucfi as pnssiOtr tbe resources to bn derived 
tbc rxprdiiMJCC of n diversion on the runny in tbc from tbr nfferlions of bis projile.*’ It is difficult to 
liortli of Imropr, by a powerful expedition to tbc find in history an example ol a more ill-judged and 
coasts of France or llollatid**' • On 2d Jnnuar)*, discreditable parsimony; ** Imsbanding,*' as Mr. 
1807» — *' 1 bavr again beard tbr rfrof^grr/ cft/n/j/nnifr Caiming afterwards said, your, muscles till you 
that the whole of ibc enemy's forces are ^lin'eted lose the use of them/' 

against Uussia, al a inumenl when Great Itritnin Tl»e iftfntuation of Ibis conduct appears in still 
does not show* any disposition to diminish thr dan- mom .striking colours, when the vast amount nf the 
gcr by a disersion against France and Holland/’ disposable force lb en lying dormant in the llritisli 
On January lJlb,~'‘ 1 must jiol ronccal from your Islands is taken into nccounl. Nolwilbslamling tbe 
Lordships that llie silence of bis Majesty’s govcni- useless or pernictuiis expeditions toTUienos-Ayrcs 
mc/it respecting a military diversion on the coast of and Alexandria, Fngbrid had still a dispos;»blr rc- 
Fraiicc has not produced n favourable impression gnlar force of thousand nen in tbc Ilrilksli Is- 

ritber on the ministry or people of tbis coimlry,’*^ lands. Her militniy' force, Jan. I807iwns,as fob 
Oil January 2Gtb,— “ Ilarou Hud berg has again lows 
couijdained of tbe situation in wbicb Uussia has 


Regulars. 
Cavalry* at home, 

. 20.011 

Militia. 
In Great Rritnin 

Volunteers. 

1 . 53 SlD Infantry, • . . 

251,541 

Infantry ditto, 

. 01,417 

In Ireland, . 

• 21,180 Cavalry. . . . 

25,342 


* 

— . Artillery, . , . 

9,420 

Total ditto, . 

. 81.488 


77,990 


Infantry abroad, 
Cavalry ditto, 

. 93,114 

. G,Q7S 

• . 


289,300 

Total, , . . 

Total in arms in 

. ’180.87G 
the Hrilish Isle 

s— of whom 81*4 

88 xvorc rcgubirs, 

418,784 


Tint of iU:s immense force, lying within a day’s Spain and Holland. Litlle more llian half this force 
sail of France and Holland, and including eighty conquered Is’npoleon at Waterloo. Thrown into the 
tbousand regulars, certainly seventj’ or eighty scale in March or April It would have 
thousand might w’ilhnul difficulty bax’c been soul to decided the i p 18# 

the Guiilineiil.' In fact, in 1809> Knginnd bad about 1807 j PavL Dch '' 

scvcnly thousand regular soldiers al one lime in 
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have rendered victory a matter of certainly As it Tras, ho\s ever, it was ade- 
quate to the object, and this bold and 'well-conceived enterprise would cer- 
tainly have been crowned ■with deserved success, but for the extraordinary 
talents and energy of General SCbastiani, and the unfortunate illness of Mr 
Arbuthnot, which threw the conduct of the negotiation into the bands of the 
British admiral, who, however gallant In action, w as no match for his adver- 
sary in that species of contest, and -wasted in fruitless efforts for an accom- 
modation those precious moments which should have been devoted to the 
most vigorous warlike demonstrations 
Thr« de After all, the unsuccessful issue of these expeditions, and the se- 
SlmTfTl "'ere mortification which their failure occasioned to the British 
b*n,fici.i people, had a favourable effect on the fiilure stages of the contest 
It is by experience only that truth is brought home to the masses of man- 
'kind Mr Pitt’s external policy had been distracted by the number and 
eccentric character of his maritime expeditions » hut they -were important in 
some degree, as wresting their colonial possessions from the enemy, and 
overshadowing by their grandeur and extent his continental confederacies 
Now, however, the same system was pursued when hardly any colonics re- 
mained to be conquered, and continental combination was abandoned at the 
very time when sound policy counselled the vigorous and simultaneous di- 
rection of all the national and European resources to the heart of the enemy’s 
power Ttie absurdity and impolicy of this system, glaring as they were, 
might have long failed m bringing it into general discredit, but this was at 
once effected by the disasters and disgrace with wbicliitslast exertions were 
attended The opinion, m consequence, became universal, that it was im- 
politic as well as unworthy of its resources for so great a nation to waste its 
strength in subordinate and detached operations England, it was felt, must 
be brought to vvrcslle hand to hand with France before the struggle could ho 
brought to a successful issue the conquerors of Alexandria and Maida bad 
no reason to fear a more extended conflict with land forces, greater and more 
glorious fields of fame were passionately desired, and that general longing 
after military glory was felt, which prepared the nation to support the bur- 
dens of the Peninsular war, and share In the glories of ■Wellington’s cam- 
paigns 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

CAMPAIGN OF FRIEDLAND AND TILSIT. 


ARGUMENT. 


Negolialions and Treaties between the Allies for llic vigorous prosecution of Ibe AVaiv 
Treaties between Prussia and Russia at Bartenslein,* to wbicb England accedes— Cut too 
late to prevent the irritation of Russia— Unwise refusal of military succour by England- 
Violent Irritation wbicb it occasioned in the breast of Alexander— NY^gotia lions of Napoleon 
during the same period— Auxiliary Force obtained under Romana from Spain— Operations 
in Pomerania, and Views of Napoldon regarding Sweden— Armistice between the Swedes 
and French— Sweden again reverts to the Alliance— Formation of an Army of Reserve on 
the Elbe— Negotiation with Turkey and Persia by Napoldon— Jealousy excited in the Divan 
by the summoning of Parga— Measures taken to organize the military strength of Poland— 
*\Vintcr Quarters of the French Army— Cantonments of the Russians— Combat of Gullstadt 
—Great Views of Napoleon at this period for the interior of bis empire— lie fixes on a design 
for the Madeleine at Paris— Finances of France during Ibis period— Receipts and Expen- 
diture of the year— Statutes of the Grand Sanhedrim of the Jews at Paris— Progress of the 
sieges in Silesia during the interval of hostilities— Fall of Scbwcidnilz— and ofNeiss— and 
Glatz— Siege of Danlzic— Description of that fortress— First Operation of the besieging 
force— Capture of the Isle of Nrbrung— Progress of the siege— Unsuccessful attempt of the 
Allies to raise it— Growing DirficuUics of the besieged, and Fall of the place— Reinforce- 
ments which arrived to the Russian Main Army— Its Strength and Position— Strength and 
Distribution of the French army— Defensive Measures previously adopted by the Russians 
—Design on Ney*s corps— and Plan of Operation— Feigned Assault on the bridge of the 
Passarge, and real Attack on Marshal Ncy — Napoleon concentrates his army, and the 
Russians fall back— and, pursued by the French, retire to Ilcilsbcrg- Difl'crcnt Plans of 
Operations which present themselves to Napoleon— His Advance upon Heilsberg— Descrip- 
tion of the Position and Entrenched Camp of the Russians— Cattle of Heilsberg, which is 
unsuccessful to the French— Fresh attack by L'annes, which is also repulsed— Violent 
explosion between Lannes, Mural, and Napoleon in consequence— Frightful appearance of 
the Slain after the Bailie— Napol6on turns the Russian flank and compels them to evacuate 
Heilsberg— Movements of the two armies before the baltlc of Friedland— Description of the 
Field of battle— Benningsen resolves to attack Lannes’ corps— Its Situation— He crosses 
the Alle and attacks the French Marshal— No decisive success is gained on cither side, 
before the arrival of the other French corps— Preparatory Disposition of forces by Napo- 
li^on— Battle of Friedland— Splendid Attack by^Ney’s. corps— Gallant Charge of the Russian 
Guard nearly regains the day— Progress of the action on the Russian centre and right — 
Measures of Benningsen to secure 'a retreat— Immense Results of the Baltic— The Russians 
retire without molestation to Allenberg and 'VVehlaW— Capture of Konigsherg— Movements 
of Napoldon, and retreat of the Russians to the Niemen— The Emperor Alexander proposes 
an Armistice — Reasons which made Napoleon rejoice at that ’step — Considerations which 
rendered the Russians also desirous of an accommodation— Conclusion of an Armistice- 
Napoleon’s Proclamation there on to his troops— Interview on the Raft at Tilsit between the 
,two«Emperors— Commencement of the Negotiations at that town— Napoleon’s Interviews 
with the Queen of Prussia— Napoleon's Character of the Queen of Prussia— Convivialities 
between the Russian and French officers— Napoleon’s admiration of the Russian Imperial 
Guard— Treaty of Tilsit — Its leading Provisions— Creation of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
and Kingdom of Westphalia— Treaty with Prussia— Immense Losses of that Power by this 
Treaty— Secret Treaty for the Partition of Turkey— and regarding England and all Neutral 
Fleets— and the Dethronement of the Princes of the Spanish Peninsula — Decisive Evidence 
of these Projects of Spoliation which exists both from the Testimony of the French and 
Russian Emperors— Measures of Najiol^on to follow up his anticipated Turkish acquisitions 
— Convention regarding the Payment of the French Contribution in Prussia — Noble Procla- 
' malion of the King of Prussia to his lost subjects-Enormous Losses sustained by the 
French during these Campaigns— Memorable Retribution for the Pariilion oLPoland, which 
was now brought on the Partitioning Powers— Terrible Punishment that was u- to 

France— Evil Consequences of the Treaty of Tilsit in the end to Napoler 
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Perfidy towards llie Tutts— ^o Def ncc can be made for U in consequence of thcRcvolu 


change of ministry in England Mas attended 'with an im- 
j Ml w bf mediate alteration in the pohej pursued by that power with respect 
Vwjfor' fo continental affairs The men who now succeeded to the dircc- 
pw mT* l>on of its foreign relations had hecn educated m the school of Mr 
Gf rcH»r p,(t^ aijd had early imbibed the ardent feelings of Iiosiilily with 
which hew as animated towards the French Revolution, and to the insatiable 
spirit of foreign aggrandizement to which the passions springing from its con- 
> ulsions had led Mr Canning and Lord Castlereagh w ere strongly impressed 
with the disastrous effects which had resulted from the economical sjsicm of 
their predecessor^, and the ill-judgcd economy which had led them to starve 
the war at the decisive moment, and hold back, at a time when, by a vigorous 
application of their resources, it might at oncehav c been brought to a trium- 
phant conclusion Jio sooner, therefore, w ere they in possession of the reins 
of power, than they hastened to supply the defect, and take measures for 
bringing the might of England to bear on the contest m a manner worth) of 
its present greatness and ancient renown An immediate advance of L 100,000 
Ap 12 ,807 was made to the King of Prussia , arms and military stores were 
furnished for the use of his troops to the amount of L 200,000, and negotia- 
tions set on foot for concluding with the cabinets of St -Petersburg, Berlin, 


Mr Canning, while be accepted the offer of a mediation, did so under the 
express condition of its being communicated to the other belligerent Powers, 
and tlieir accession to its condition But, as they had already concluded en- 
gagements for the active prosecution of the contest, the proposed negotiation 
never took place, and England, under the guidance of its new administra- 
tion, instead of entering into terms with France, reverted, in the most dc- 
aded manner, to Mr Pitts sj stem of uncompromising hostility to its arahl 
Apr 1 25 tion A treaty was Mgncd at Rartcnstein, in Fast Prussia, in the 
end of the same month, between Russia and I'russia, for <lic future proscew 
lion of the war Bj this conv cnlion it w as stipulated Uiaincillicr of the con- 
tracting parlies should make peace without the concurrence of tlic other, 
that the Confederation of the Rhine, which had provxd so falal to the liberties 
of Germany, should he dissolved, and a new confederacy, for the protection 
of its interests, formed, under the auspices of its natural protectors, Austria 
and Prussia, tint the latter power should recover the dominions which it 
Ind held in <^cplcmbor 1803, and that Austria siiould bo requested to accede 
toil, m order to recover its possessions m Tyrol andllic \cuclian provinces, 
and cxttnd its frontier to the Mincio f mail) , Great Bn lain was fornnlfy In 
vilcd to accede to this convention, bj furmslmig succours in arms, ammunl- 
fion, and money ’ t t i 1 

auxiliary force at 

the rear of the c ,, , . 

and the combined Russian and Inissiaii armies should attack him in 
front (I) 

( 1 ) ii m Tut} Dfi> t id} lei mni f« i-'i h 
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To (lii? ('Onvoulion SwoJm Iin>I itriTuIv 


r:i\ <‘11 iis r.illio.'ion bv llio 


sipnuion' of .n tfcatv, ii;;y> bofort’, fu* ihf (’inj)!o; nicnt o'i ;iii nuxiliary 
foiYO of twelve !liou‘<;int! nion in Ibtnunvni.'i : nnd linyiinni liastf-ned to unite 


ii^olf to llio saiiu’ eonfi'di'rary. Ity a ennvfiition ^i;:n^’(l at London on llic 


i"”" '1- 17th .’nnc, Kiiglonil y^avo it« nrcO'i-i<!n to tlie treaty of Hai tonstein, 
vluxV, and onyatzed to snp])ort the S\ve{!i-;h fon-o in I’otnoiania hy a eorjis 

’•'vi'M’ri ’ of twenty llioti'-and I'ritish so!i]ier<. It) act a"ain?t the rear aiwl loft 
fi. w’.!-!?"’ army, while, hy a relativi' am-eement on the 

auxiliary foree in l!riti-Ii pay wa^ to he raisetl to 
eighteen ihon'-and men, and the provi>ioiH of the fundamental 
treaty of allinnee in April IStKi. were asain deelareil in foree against Iheooin- 
inon enemy. Shortly after, a treaty was sipneil at London helwoen frreat 
llrilain ami Prns'^ia. hy whieh a siilwidy of a million steriiiif: was promised to 
tin; latter power for the eampnifzn of 1807, and a secret article stipulated for 
sneronrs yet more considerable, if nere'-sary, to earry into fidl (iflect the 


ptirposes of the convention of Itarlensteiii. Tims, hy the retnrn of I-in^dand 
to the principles of Mr. Pitt’s foreipn policy, vrere the provisions of the great 
eonfedcrary of 18h,'i again revived in favour of the northern Poweis; and it is 
not the least honourahle part, as Mr. Canning jn^tIy observed, of these tran- 
saelions to Croat Britain, that the treaty with Prussia was signed when that 
power was almost entirely bereft of its (lossessions, and agreed to hy Frcde- 
riek William in the only town that remained to him of his once extensive 


dominions (1). 

lint it was too late; the sneronrs of Lngland eatne loo late to 
cV'im'im':', , i<'onnlerhalance the disasters whieh iiad been ineiirrcd, the change 
,fr...,j. of system too lardy to nssnagt; the irritation whieh had Iieen pro- 
duced. By withhohling these at an earlier period (i), the former .Ministry had 
not only seriously wealiened the strength of tin; ilnssian forces, hy jirevenling 
the arming of the numerous militia eorjis whieh were erowtiing to the im- 
perial standards, hut icfl the seeds of irreeoncilnhle dissatisfaction in the 
breast of the Cxar who, not aware of the total change of policy whieii the 
aeecssion of the Whig ministry had produced in the eahinet of St. -.lames’s, 
atid the complete revolution in that policy which had resnllcd from their 
dismissal, was aclnalcd hy the strongest resentment against the British go- 
vernment, and loudly e,ompIained llial he was descried hy the ancient ally 
ofPiussia at the very moment hen, for its interests even more than his 
OAvn, he was risking his cmjiirc in a mortal struggle with the French Empe- 
ror (fj. Such was llic stale of deslllulion to whicli the ill-judged parsimony 


(l) 5clif‘cll. jv Hi. Liicrlir^. li, 302, 303» Iti/jn. 
vi* 23-i. Htim. xviii. 210. 2 j 7. Ihrti. is. 402 , -IOj. 
r.irl. DcIj \s 974; and s. |02, 103' 

Unwise ''igtifil proof of the 

refii**d of oL*^linary n ilh u liith tlm f;o- 

riitlitnry veniineiil, under the din*ct»on of UonI 
stirrf’in br Hosvick, adhcretl to their ill (iim*d 
-nElJiul. .«.Yslcin of willidrau in^ allojiiiltiT 
from continental nlf«drs. lliai they cion” to it even 
after the account of the haltle of Kyl.nn had arnxed 
in Uondnti, and it was nuiver.sa!ly seen o\or Utirope 
that a crisis in iS'apolronV, fate was at Iinrid, In tlie 
end of Februarj' 1807 , eanK“*t applications were 
mad** by thecabimts of M..l’etcr.shiirg and bcrlin 
for the aid of a llritish auxiliary btree to int'nacc lio; 
coasts of I'r.incc a d lloUand, and land on the coast 
of Pomerania. The advanlaj;o was [)ulnted oiu of 
“ dispatfdiing. without a mojnenl’b delay, un hoard 
the swiftest ships of Grc-t Pntaiit, a slroii" Xlritislt 
auxiliarj” lind lorce to co*opcralc willi the army of 
Gustavos AtlolphuS; and thereby compel the Frcncti 
VK 


to retreat. They tverc engaf^td in the sie^e of.Strab 
^!Uld, anti in lavii^jt waste lliat province; and if the 
Itritish force did not ar i\cin snflicienl lime to dir- 
bnij;e tlieiii, they iniglil steer for .some harJmur in 
tlie Ualtie, from whenie tbeirjunttitm with the.dlied 
annies f ould certainly he effeeled.** land llowick 
rejdjMl on the tOth^March — •» 'Phe approach of 
^plitJ;' is douhtlessthe most favotirahlc period for 
military operations; l)nl in the present juncture the 
Allies mast noi look for an/ constdcrable aid from the 
land force of (ircal //r/Vnnt.”— Sec be reams ii. 205* 
2yii, ami Drspntshcs LeUcen England and Ilussia in 
1803 and 1607. bondon, I8O81 p. i30. 

^3) Haul. i\. 417. 

( i) 1 he‘ e an^ry feelings ore very clearly evinced 
bi ticfieral tiudherghs answer' to bord bcvcsou 
Gower’‘J ( the lUiiibli tmibn.svador at .SL Peters hurg 
remonstrance on the conclusion at 3’ilsit of 
.separate peace hy r»ns.,ia with PVanee. ** Th 
lirnniLMS and perseverance whieh Ins Majesti 

during eight months, »*d defende*! 
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of the late administration liad reduced the British arsenals, and such the 
effect of their total dismissal of transports in tho ro)al scrsice, that itnas 
found impossible hy their successors to fit out an expedition for the shores of 
the Baltic for sei oral months after their accession tooflice, and, in consc- 
qncnce the formidable armament under Lord Cathcart, nhich aftenvards 
achieved the conquest of Copenhagen, and might have appeared with deci- 
sive effect on the shores of the Elbe or the Vistula at the opening of the cam- 
paign nas not able to leav e the shores of Britain till the end of July, a fort- 
night after the treaty of Tilsit had been signed, and the subjugation of the 
continent, to all appearance, irrevocably effected (i ) 

"o™ ^Mnle the UUes^^eTe thus drawing closer thebonds which united 
5 “m"p od confederacy, and England, rousing from its unworthy slum- 
r ' , Ob preparing to resume its place at the head of the alliance, 

u rvapolCon on his side was not idle, and from his camp at Finlvcn- 
fw”* sp n stem earned on an active negotiation w itli all the pow ers in Eu- 
rojie In his addresses to tho French Senate, calling out the additional con- 
"'cription of 80,000 men, w hich has been already mentioned, he publicly held 
out the olne branch , the surest proof of the magnitude of the disaster sus- 
tained at Eyhii, and the critical situation in which be felt himself j laced, 
with Austria hanging in dubious strength in bis rear on one side, and Great 
Briiam preparing to organise a formidable force on the other “ Our policy 
js Bxed,’ said he ‘‘we base offered to England peace before the fourth 

WB» » rtoilljr w from l»lj «igagnnMiW »nd 


r t u j u lu tu u 

tie! o fl,o ntnjtre Ths cn d ct cf lli« 
I J h forr nr I a 1 rr lin M ha* brro of a 

V ud o ] V la ju I fj lb» Irttr ni wh rl 
1 la Maj y t a ow take The d ver, on on the 
tou p t wh t Logl d ao lo R pr nlsed b a not 
I tl ad j alp pisee «nd eeen i/ >f thela e<( od 

V pafronLnnda at an tl e Hr I h {;oiier neat Sat 
*t I - 1 ritnlted on ee ny ten II naaa I men to 
1 om ra a tl I anceour i aw y t praporl o ed 
ether in tint ] ea w* wrrr ao I » ledtoenertan 
orllx. Impottan enf he bjerttnwl h tl eae tronj a 
we e dea rd I cu ary aiiret>un mi^ht n i noe 
desree hate Ctoipeuaapj lie want of Tugl h 
ttm pa, hot not o ly d d t p Br I Raven net 
Ifcl e fa tl Ine It e lu«a Ihn Intper ai EfH.tt had 
I ir id 0 to eR'‘l e n I o don hut •rhea it I d at 


mJiPrf Dti % 1(1 112 
(l) rarl Cleb lx 103S 103S llinl lx 423 
Ann Reg IBal 22 23 

When the) resent in n aterx rame Into oHlee 
»a d >Ir C n i g thro Vortlj M n strr on July 
31 1807 they f und the transport department 
tot. I y d stnaot ed Th a or 5 atrd In the eeono* 
in cal ■ytleni of I old 11 ft IJ but it teal < fjl " 
pan ntinj et deutly ealeola at no d * *at 
per oJ lo render 1 ecesjury a profoee eapen 1 ore 
The mandate of d sm sial came fra n the Treasory 
a d wai ap[ 1 0 . b e lo all Iran itorti I t tl ot* 
neteesarjto aa! la n the eomn un eat on wl b Ire- 
land Jersee and Caerniry The aar eg projo «l 
by ih t order d d not i nount to more tl a I. <000 


a I -I her* a eRr«l Rir 1 luuuara on tae pa t e t<w m « 

, , . 11 Roeernmea dlJ not de y alt r wr naly «*|Ka 

»i onf If e/ *o*<f Cnt 4 /lee* it tit 

It i-w t of « a U a a Ri i an artnt on the »* «t e»y» ee/na f*p// "—a eur oni a rRemtif / ok* 
tl nnl-- a ^1 1 bare 1 eon prerented *ed Iba d ^ « aUe a (wa nW t m rt^dle led that 

lioJWef e ll 1 wj* oolhoterR* of Well ojtm. teareef — Se«f*«e» 

ftqn Willow fa riVLitlLeEwpf n>r of fOJS 
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coalilion ; wc repeal the oITer : \yc are ready lo conclude a treaty with Russia 
on ihc terms which her ambassador subscribed at Paris : •we arc prepared lo 
restore its eight millions of inhabitants and capital conquei’cd by our arms 
to Prussia.” There was nothing said now about making the Prussian nobility 
so poor that they should have lo beg their bread ; nor of the Queen, like ano- 
ther Helen, having lighted the fires of Troy. But amidst these lardy and ex- 
torted expressions of moderation, the Emperor had nothing less at his heart 
than to come to an accommodation ; and his indefatigable activity was inces- 
santly engaged in strengthening his hands hy fresh alliances, and collecting 
from all quarters additional troops lo overwhelm his enemies. The impru- 
dent and premature proclamation has been already mentioned, by which 
the Prince of Peace (l) announced, on the eve of the battle of Jena, his pre- 
parations to combat an enemy Avhich no one could doubt was France. Napo- 
leon di'sembled for a while his resentment, but resolved to make this hostile 
demonstration the ground for demanding fresh supplies from Spain •, and 
accordingly great numbers of (he Prussian prisoners were sent into the Pe- 
ninsula to be fed and clothed at the expense of the court of Madrid, while 
an auxiliary force was peremptorily demanded from that power lo co-operate 
in the contest in the north of Europe. Trembling for its existence, the Spa- 
nish government had no alternative hut submission ; and accordingly sixteen 
thousand of the best troops of the monarchy, under a leader destined lo fu- 
ture celebrity^ the Marquis de Ro.mana, crossed the Pyrenees early in March, 
and arrived on the banks of the Elbe in the middle of May. Thus was the 
double object gained of obtaining an important auxiliary force for the grand 
army (2), and of securing, as hostages for the fidelity of the Court of Madrid, 
the flower of its troops in a remote situation, entirely at the mercy of his 
forces. 

m’K.m'c.'” Sweden was another power which Napoleon was not without 
hopcs, notwithstanding the hostile disposition of its Sovereign, of 

NapoKoti detaching, through dread of Russia, from the coalition. Immedi- 

Swcilon. alely after the battle of Eylau he began to lake measures to excite 
the court of Stockholm against the alliance (5). “Should Swedish blood,” said 
he, in the bulletin on the 2od April, “ flow for the defence of the Ottoman 
empire, or its ruin ? Should it be shed lo establish the freedom of the seas, 
or to subvert it? What has Sweden to fear from France? Nothing. What 
from Russia? Every thing. A peace, or even a truce with Sweden, would 
accomplish the dearest wish of his Majesty’s heart, who has always beheld 
with pain the hostilities in which he was engaged with a nation generous 
a^nd brave, linked alike by its historic recollections and geographical position 
to the alliance -with France.” In pursuance of these instructions, Morlier 
inclined with the bulk of his forces towards Colberg, to prosecute the siege 
of that town, leaving only General Grandjean Aviih a Aveak division before 
Stralsund. Informed of that circumstance. General Essen, the governor of the 
fortress, conceived hopes of capturing or destroying the presumptuous com- 
mander who maintained a sort of blockade Avith a force so much inferior lo 

(1) Ante, V, 350. , be, " and most of all. that the line suburbs of Stral- 

(2) Bipn. \i. 239, 245. sund ha^u been burned. It is not our iiilerest to 

( 3 ) March 6. In furlbcrance of ibis dostgn, inflict injury on Sweden, bul lo protect tbal pov.cr 
early in March, be explained to Mnisbal Morlior, from il. Hasten lo pi oposc an armistice to the go- 
who was intrusted with the prosecution of the war ■sernor of htialsund, or even a suspension of aims, 
in Pomerania, that ihe real object of hostilities in in order to Iiglilen llic suffciings of a war which I 
that quarter was not lo take btialsund, nor inflict regard as ci iminal. bci ausc it is c* nlrar> to the real 
any serious injury on Sweebn, but to obsci vc Ham- interests of tliat monarchy. 72 BuUettu, Cnmp. cn 
burg and Herb n, and defend the mouths of the Oder. Save cl cn Polo^mc, iv. 2io, 216. 

** 1 tcgrcl much what has alreadj happened,*' said 
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Apr 1 3 that ^\ hicli w 15 assembled ilhm its w alls Earl j in April, accoril- 

mglj , he i«;suetl *0111 (he fortress, and aitached the French wiih such supe- 
rior numbers, that they n ere compelled to retire, Grsi to Anclam, nJicre 
they sustained a severe defeat, and uUimatelj to Stettin, with the loss o{ 
above t VO thousand men ^o sooner did he hear of tins check, than Mortier 
assembled the bulk of lus troops, about fourteen thousand strong, under the 
cannon of that fortress, and prepared for a serious attack upon the cnemv 
The Swedes, though nearly equal in number, 'ss ere not prepared for a contlicl 
with forces so formidable, and, retired to S(ralstmd with the loss of above a 
thousand prisoners, and three hundred killed and wounded • among the 
latter of whom was General Arnfeld, the most uncompromising enemy of 
France in their councils ( 1 ) 

\rtn» ce AftCF tlus rcpulsc, Morticr renewed his secret proposals of a sc- 
paratc accommodation to the Swedish generals, and on tins orca- 
Fivoc Sion he found them more inclined to enter into his views The 
Swedish goTcrrmcnt at this period was actuated by a strong feeling of irri- 
tation towards Great Britain for (he long delay which had occurred in the 
remittance of the stipulated subsidies, audits generals at Stralsund were 
Ignorant of the steps which were in progress, since the change of mmi!>tr 5 m 
1 ngland, to remedy the defect Deeming themselves, therefore, deserted !»y 
tlicir natural allies, and left alone to sustain a contest m w liicli they had only 
Ap 1 is a subordinate interest, they lent a willing carlo Alorticr’spropoSals, 

and concluded an armistice, by which it was stipulated that hostilities *^hould 
cease between the two armies that the Islands ofUsidom and Wollin should 
be occupied by the French troops— the lines of the Pecno ami (he Trchcl 
separate the two irmics no succours, direct gr indirect, should be forwarded 
through the Swedish lines either to Danizic oi- Colbei^— and no debarkation 
of troops hostile to France take place at Stralsund ( 2 } The armistice was 
not to be broken without ten days’ previous notice, which period was, by a 
Apr 1 13 supplementary convention on the 29 ih April, extended to a month 

ISo sooner was this last agreement signed, than ilorticr in person resumed 
the blockade of Colberg, while a large part of lus forces was dispatched to 
aid Lcfebvrc in the operations against Dantiic, and took an important part 
in the siege of that fortress, and the brief but decisive campaign winch Im- 
mediately ensued Tlic conditions of the new treaty between Fnghnd and 
Sweden, signed at London on the 17 lli June, came too late to remedy tbc^c 
serious cv ils, and thus, while the previous ill-limcd defection of the cabinet 
of London from the great confederacy for the deliverance of Lurope, had 
sown the seeds of irreconcilable cnmilj mtbe breast of the Fmperor \lcxan- 
dcr, it entirely paralysed the vnluabtc force 111 the rear of Aapolion, whiih, 
if thrown into the scale at the decisive moment, and with the support of a 
powerful British auxiliary force, could nolhavcfatlcd to liave had the most 

inarlliaiP ivjwef of rugliiMl Acfmtcm'l hr tk« 

Ir, 1 t t of our frthrri tu rrgani ra t, ourrtt 
fnr Ji our bo d» »r» cl vr lc(f«il rt I y tko 

part i (HI of Polaml • 1 it * A n j-r* of llir Oit"' Jo 


Ih" • i*{r ef l>c , ana at w I 

b n^c r o r « t n 4*19 Ei lb* 

B t nj forcr at a tan < * «r4rnl - r fb»r (at*h» 
VUulicrUic UIh? "--(oo It JJ 3JJ J?» 
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important effects, both upon the inovcincnts of Austria and the general issue 
of the campaign (-1). 

's«rra.'n In juslicc to the Swedish monarch, however, wlio, though ccccn- 
Iric and rash, was animated with the highest and most romantic 
alliance. principloS of honour, it must be noticed, that no sooner was he 
informed of the change of policy on the part of the cabinet of London, con- 
sequent on the accession of the new administration, and even before the 
conclusion of the treaty of 17th June, by ’which efficacious succours were at 
length promised on the part of great Britain, than he bad manifested the 
firm resolution to abide by the Confederacy, and even pointed to the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons as ihc.condilion on which alone peace appeared prac- 
ticable to Europe, or a curb could be imposed on the ambition of France, 
Early in June he 'wrote to the King of Prussia with these views, and soon 
after refused to ratify the convention of 29lh April for the extension of the 
period allow'ed for the denouncing the armistice wdth France, in a conversa- 
tion with llarsbal Brune, successor to Mortier; so curious and characteristic 
as to deserve a place in general history (2). 

Not content with thus drawing to the northern contest the force of the mo- 
narchy of Charles V, and neutralizing the whole forces of Sweden Avilh the 
important po)7)t d'appni for British co-operation in his rear, Napoleon, at the 
same lime, directed the formation of a new' and respectable army on the 
banks of the Elbe. The change of ministry in England had led him to expect 
a much more vigorous prosecution of the war by that power; the descent of 
a large body of English troops in the north of Germany Avas knoAvn to be in 
Formation . contcmplalion ; and Avith his adA^anced and critical position in 
1?oland, the preservation of his long line of communication Avitli 
on tiicEibc. Fraxjce AA’as an object of vital importance. To counteract any such 
attempt as might threaten it, two French divisions, under Boudet and Moli- 
lor,w'ere summoned from Italy, and, united AvitliRomana’s corps ofSpaniards 
and the Dutch troops with Avhich Louis Bonaparte had effected the reduction 
of the fortresses of Hanover, formed an army of observation on the Elbe, AAiiich 
it AA'as hoped w'ould be sufficient at once to avert any danger in that quarter, 
hold in respect Hamburg and Beiiin, and keep up the important communi- 
cations of the Grand Army Avith the banks of the Rhine (5). 
finn7«liii With a viCAv still further to strengthen himself in the formidable 
pm’iS’iTj"'* contest which he foresaw was approaching, Napoleon, from his 
Napoleon, lieadquartcrs at Finkinstein, opened negotiations both Avith Turkey- 
and Persia, in the hope of rousing those irreconcilable enemies of the Musco- 
A'iie empire to a powerful diversion in his favour on the Danube and the 
Caucasus. Early in March a magnificent embassy Avas received by the Empe- 
ror at Warsaw, both from the Sublime Porte and the King of Persia. A treaty, 

(1) Dom. xviii, lt8i 121* BigUi vi, 2i5» 24G. be is now in misfortune?” — “ I know that be 

Jom. li. 388, 392. exists,” rf^plicd tbc Marshal . — ** He is exiled,” rc- 

(2) ** Nothing,” said be- in bis letter of 2d June joined the King ; he is unfortunate ; his rights are 
to the King of Prussia, “ would gratify me more sacred ; he desires only to see Frenchmen around 
than to be able to contribute with you to the esta- his standard.” — Were is that standard ? ” — •“ You 
blishmenl of general order and the independence of will find it tvherever mine is raised.” — ** Your Ma* 
Kurope; hut to attain that end I ihinh a public de- jcsly then regards the Pretender as your brother ? ” 
claralion should ho made in favour of the legitimate — “ The French should know their duties without 
cause of the Bourbons, by openly espousing ibcir waitini; till 1 set them an example.” — “ AViH your 
interests, wbicb is plainly th.n of all eMahlisInd Majesty then consent to tbc notification of ten "da^s 
go\crnnients. My opinion on this point is fixed and before brejUing the armistice? Y" s, but if a 

unalterable, as well as on Ibe events which are pass- month should be secret! j agreed on ” — “ You 

mg befi re our eyes.” And two dajs afterwards the know me bltlc if >ou deem me capable of such 
billowing conversal^on passed between tbe King of deception.” — Sec rUftn. ix. All — 412 : and Dux 
Sweden and Maishal Brune: — “ Do you forget, xix. i3P. 

Marsbal, that you hay© a lawful soNcreign, though (3) Join, ii, 39*^ 
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M.y 7 ofTensive and defensive, was speedily concluded between tlie courts 
of Pans and Teheran, bj which mutual aid and succour was sUpulaled by 
the two contracting parlies, and the belter to consolidate their relations, and 
turn to useful account the military resources of the Persian monarchy, it was 
agreed that a Persian legation should reside at Pans, and General Gardannc, 
accompanied by a skilful body of engineers, set out for the distant capital 
of Persia Xapoleon recened the Turkish ambassador, who represented a 
power whose forces might more immediately affect the Issue of the combat, 
■with the utmost dislmciinn, and laMsIiedon him the most flattering expres- 
sions of regard In a public audience given to that functionary at Warsaw on 
the 28tb Slay, he said, “ that bis right hand w as not more inseparable from 
his left thin the Sultan Sdim should ever be to bun ” Memorable words! 
and highly characteristic of the Emperor, when bis total desertion of that 
potentate m two months afterwards, by the treaty of Tilsit, is taken into con- 
sideration In pursuance, however, of this design, at that time at least sin- 
ccrclj conceived, of engaging Turkey and Persia in active hostilities with 
Piussia, he wrote to the Minister of Marine — “The Emperor of Persia has 
requested four thousand men, ten thousand muskets, and fifty pieces of can- 
non — wrhen can they be embarked, and from w hence** They would form a 
rallying point, give consistency to eighty thousand horse, and w ould force 
the Russians to a considerable diversion Send me without delay a memoir 
on the best meins of fitting out an expedition to Persia ” At the same ilmo 
he conceived the idea of maritime operations in the Black Sea, in conjunction 
with the Ottomin fltet , and in a long letter to the Minister of Marine enu- 
merated all the naval forces at liis disposal and on the slocks, in order to 
impress him with the facility with which a powerful squadron might he sent 
to the Bosphorus, m order to co-operate in an attack upon Sebastopol (f) 

Still more extensive operations were in contemplation with land forces; 
orders were sent to Marmont to prepare for the transmission of Iwcnlj-fivo 
thousand men across the northern provinces of Turkcj to the Danube, and n 
formal application was made at Constantinople for hhorty to march them 
through Bosnia, Macedonia, ami Bulgaria In these great designs, especially 
the missions of General Gardannc tp Persia, more important object? linn 
even a diversion to the war in Poliud, vital as it was to Ins interests, were in 
the contomplaiion of the Fmporor , the ippcarancc of the ambassadors of 
Turkey and Persia at hi;, bead quarters when live hundred leagues from Pans, 
on the road to Asia, had sironglj excited liis imagimtion, Ins earlj visions 
of Oriental conquest were revived, and the project was already fir advanced 
to maiuritv of striking, through Persia, a mortal stroke at England In her 
Indian possessions 


' of the trench troops 
elligciicc was received 
coast of the Adriatic, 
ununoncil in the most 

ncrempiorj manner by that olliccr, as oiptnutiiuts of the Acnctian Sfatev, 
iul of which the modern republic of the Seven Islands had been framed, wjcli 
the threat to cmploj force if they were not Immedtatcl) surreuJered This 
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Mny 29 .' intelligence excited the utmostralarm at Constantinople; the Turks 
recollected the perfidious attack ■which, under the mask of friendship, the 
French had made on their valuable possessions in Egypi, and anticipated a 
similar seizure of their European dominions from the force for ■whom entrance 
•was sought on the footing of forwarding succours to the Danube. Napoleon, 
though this step was taken in pursuance of orders emanating from himself, 
expressed the'ulmost dissatisfaction at their literal execution at so untimely 
a crisis ; the Governor was recalled, and the utmost protestations of friend- 
ship for the Sultan made. But the evil was done, and was irreparable : Turkish 
honesty had conceived serious suspicions of French fidelity ; the passage of 
the trOops was refused, and the foundations laid of that well-founded distrust 
which, confirmed by Napoleon’s desertion of their interests in the treaty of 
Tilsit, subsequently led to the conclusion of a separate peace by the Osmanlis 
With Russia in 1812, and the horrors of the Beresino to the grand army (1). 
Moasuiosto ^ nearer and more efficacious ally was presented to Napoleon in 
mihury the PoHsh provinces. The continuance ot the Avar in their neigh- 
poTaml’ ° bourhood, the sight of the Russian prisoners, the certainty of the 
advance of the French troops, and the exaggerated reports every vtherc dif- 
fused of their successes, had, notwithstanding the measured reserve of his 
language, excited the utmost enthusiasm for the French Emperor in the gal- 
lant inhabitants of that ill-fated monarchy. Of this. disposition, so far as it 
could be done without embroiling him with Austria, he resolved to take ad^] 
vantage. His policy towards that country uniformly was to derive the utmost 
aid from the military spirit of its subjects which could be obtained, without 
openly proclaiming its independence, and thereby irrevocably embroiling 
him with the partitioning powers. In addition to the Polish forces organized 
under former decrees, and which now amounted to above twenty thousand 
Mareii i 2 mcu, ho took into his pay a regiment of light horse raised by Prince 
John Sulkowski ; subsequently decreed the formation of a, Polish-Ilalian le- 
Aprii c. gion, and the incorporation of one of their regiments of hussars 
May iG, vitli his guards; and authorized the provisional government at 
Warsaw to dispose of royal domains in Polish Prussia to the extent of eighteen 
millions of francs, and Prussian stock to the extent of six millions. His cau- 
tious policy, however, shortly after appeared in a decree, by which the com- 
May 27 . missary-general at AVarsaw was enjoined to limit his requisitions 
to the territory described by the original decree establishing his powers, 
which limited them to Prussian Poland. By these means, though he avoided 
giving any direct encouragement to rebellion in the Russian and Austrian 
shafes of the partitioned territory, he succeeded in generally diffusing an 
enthusiastic spirit, which, before the campaign opened, had brought above 
thirty thousand gallant recruits to his standards. This disposition was strongly 
June 4 . increased by two^ decrees which appeared early in June, on the 
eve of the resumption of hostilities, by the fii'St of which Prince Poniatowski 
was reinstated in a starosty of which he had been dispossessed by the Prus- 
sian cabinet; while, by the second, the provisional government at Warsaw 
was directed to set apart 20,000,000 of francs (L.800,000) as a fund to 
recompense those who should distinguish themselves in the approaching 
campaign (2). 

Winter The headquarters of Napoleon in the first instance had been fixed 
thM-rcnch Oslcrodc, on the margin of one of the lakes which form Ibc 
feeders of the Drewentz ; but, on the representations of the learned 


())Hiffn,Ti. 248, 250. 


(2) >!• 
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and humane Latre^ , lUat thatsuualIonnaslo^\ and unheal tli) for the troops 
he mo>cd to Finkcnslcin, \shcrc all the imporianl negotiations nhich ensued 
in that cessation of actne hostilities were conducted The guard were dis- 
posed around the Emperor’s residence, and not only that select corps, but 
the whole arm\, were lodged in a more comfortable manner than could lia^c 
been anticipated in that se\ere climate. After a sharp conflict in the end of 
Februarj , the important fortified post of Braunsberg, at tbe entrance of tbc 
mcr Passarge into the tnsclMlaff Sea, was wrested from the Prussians b} 
Bcriiadotte, and the tetc‘de-popt there established secured all the left of the 
arm) from the incursions of the enemj . On the left bank of that river no less 
than four corps of the armj were cantoned, while all the passes os or it were 
occupied in such strength as to render any attempt at n surprise impossible. 
Secure behind tins protecting screen, the French army constructed com- 
fortable huts for their w inter quarters, and all the admirable arrangements of 
the camp at Boulogne were again pul m force amidst lhesc\cnlj of a Polish 
winter. The streets in which they were disposed resembled in regulariij and 
cleanliness those of a metropolis Constant exercises, rural labours, warlike 
games, and reviews, both confirmed the health and dn cried the minds of the 
soldiers, while the inexhaustible agricultural riches of Old Prussia kept even 
the enormous multitude, which was conccniratcd o^er a space of twenty 
• • 1 .1 ^ _ I timen'C convoys constantly deld- 

> ■ « and the Elbe, provided all that 

. ■ ■ tlie numerous conscripts, both 


qnisitions by which these ample supplies were obtained, anU the inticxiuie 
se\crilj with winch they were ICMcd from the conquered slates, was indeed 
spreading the seeds of inextinguishable animositj in his rear , but the cficcts 
of that feeling were remote and contingent, the present benefits certain and 
immediate, and tbc Russians bod too mudi reason to feel their importance, 
in tbc numbers and incomparable discipline of tbc troops by wliomthej were 
sailed upon the opening of the campaign ( 1 ). 

jiurr The Rus'iian armj was far from being cquallj well situated, and 
the resources at its disposal wore b> no means commensurate to 
iboscwbicli were in possession of the trench Fmperor. llic bidk 
Ctt Mtwii jj,g 3rmy was cantoned between iltc Passarge and the 

Alle, around lleilsberc. where a formidable cnlrencbcd ramp bad liccn coii- 


. ■ . with the gtc.it com- 

mmlarcdy’of Komg^be'rg in their rear were very 
arm) was dad) rccciMng important accession, of strength Jrom he sick ani 
woended who were leaving the hospitaN Thirli ihoixand ^redi iro^S 
incJuding the Grand Duke Constinimc, \ ith the remainder of the guard, an 

(OD»-n .T..I ts es WC.COT 15J.1W WlWi.Uf 
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sovernl baltorics of liglU avUllr.ry, joim'tl the avniy while they lay in their 
Matfi. S'-. ^Yin(er quarter?; and in the end of March the liiinperor Alexander 
loft Si.-rcicrshurg and arrived at Ilarlcn?Iein, where the King of Prns?ia had 
already taken up hi? lieadquartcr?, atid nherc the imperial and royal courts 
Avere estahlishcii ( 1 ). Out although the Russian and Prussian governments 
both made the utmost ellorts to recruit their force? and bring up supplies 
from their rear, yet the succours which they were enabled to draw from their 
exhausted provinces were very diflerent from what A'aj)oleon extracted from 
the opulent German states which he held in subjection; and the addition to 
the respective forces which the cessation of hostilities occasioned was in eoti- 
sequcnce widely din’erent. Now was seen how immense was the advantage 
Avhich th.c French Fmiieror had gained by having overrun and turned to his 
own account the richest part of Kurope; as well as the magnitude of the er- 
ror which the British government h.ad committed, in refusing to the northern 
powers, now reduced to their own resources, and with nine-tenths of Prussia 
in the hands of the enemy, the supplies by which alone they could be ex- 
pected to maintain the contest (2). 

varuiT. During the jiause in military operations which took place for the 
three succeeding months, the active mind of Napoleon resumed 
Jtal um"^r tlic projccts’ wliich he had formed for the internal ameliorations of 
oniu'rm- his immense empire. Karly in .March he wrote to the Minister of 
the Interior as to the expedience of granting a loan, without in- 
terest, to tliC mercantile classes, who were labouring under distress, on the 
footing of advancitig one-half of the axtIuc of the goods they could give 
security over; and he announced his design of establishing a great bank in 
connexion with the state, for the advance to manufacturers or merchants in 
dinieulties, of sums on the security of their unsold property. Orders, were 
sent to the French ambassadors at the Courts of .Madrid and Constantinople, 
to use their endeavours to obtain the removal of certain restrictions which 
existed on French manufactures, and which, in the mortal commercial struggle 
])clwccn- Franco and England, it might he of importance to have recalled. 
April 14. The bridge recently built in front of the Champ-de-Mars received 
the name of .Icna, an appellation destined to bring that beautiful structure 
M.nrrii 17. to the verge of destruction in future times; a statue was ordered to 
be erected to D’Alembert, in the hall of the Institute; the prize formerly 
May 7 promised to the ablest treatise on galvanism Avas directed to he 
paid to the author who had deserved it; the important and diflicult subject 
Apulia. of the liberty of the press, occupied hjs serious thoughts and en- 
grossed much of his correspondence with the Minister of the Interior ( 5 ); the 


Cl) Duiu. xviii. 203t 207* 

(2 Dum. x\iu. BG, 1)1, 203, 207. ^Vilsf)n, 122, 

133. 

\Miila occup 3 'ing llifsc cniiloiiincrits, a tntcp in 
ns usttal in such c.isrs, tnoh plate he- 
luccii ihc tulvanred of lioth armies, niivl this 

led to a:i incident equally thnraclerlslic of the 
gallantry nml htmouraldc feelings of hoih. 3 lie 
ItussUm and French outposts being slaltonrd on the 
opposiir banks of a river, some filing, conUarj to 
the usual cusloin, took place, and a French officer 
advancing, nqironchcd the Uussians vvjlh Ih** di‘- 
thargo, untl a Russian officer approaLlnng the 
Frenchman, icqucslcd him (o slo]> the firing of hi-; 
people, in nidcr that,' if necessary, llic^ might 
ilcicnninc by single combat who v\as most cou 
Tageous. The French officer as^iunlcd, and vvas'ia 
the act of commanding Ins men to cease firing, 
^vhcn a Uiissiau ball jiicrccd him to the beart. The 
Russian officer instanlly rushed forward, 'and cried 


out to the French soldiers—** Mj* life shall make 
reparation fiir this accident— let ihtcc markimcti 
fire at me as 1 stand here;'* and turning to his own ^ 
soldii'i's, ordered them ** to cease firing upon^ the 
Freni h, whatever might he his fate, luilciS they 
allempled to cross the river.** Already' a Frenchman 
had levelled Ins jnecc. when the French subaltern 
next in tomniand struck it down with his svvordi 
and running to the Russian look him hj’ the hand, 
declaring tha; no iv’aii worthj' of the name of 
Frcncbmaii would be the rxeciiltoner of so brave a 
linn. Tlic French soldiers fell the justice of the 
sentiment, and confirmed the feeling by a general 
acclamation. Sec \\nso-', 120. itb truth did 
r\lontcsq»ic’u sa)' lint honour wa*;, under a monar- 
chical government, thu prevailing feeling of man- 
kind, , , 

(3) An effective mode of encouraging litcra- 
luic,'* said Knpnleon, *‘ to Cb*iMicb 

journal, of which the ’igbtened. 
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project for estaWisliing an university for literary and political information, 
was discussed (1) : a prize of tnelve thousand francs (L.-iSOO), announced for 
Jon* 4 the best treatise on the best means of curing the croup, \sbich at 
that period was committing very serious ravages on the infants of France, 
and of which lite child of the Queen of lioiiand liad recently died} a daily 
correspondence w'as carried on with the Minister of Finance, and long calcu« 
lations, often erroneous, hut alnays intended to support an Ingenious opi- 
nion, transmillcd to test the accuracy and stimulate the activity of the 
lUrfh 34 functionaries in that important department fS); and the great 
iniprovemcnl of keeping accounts by doubfc entry was adopted from the 
example of commerce, first by the rccommentlalion of the Emperor, and after 
its advantages had been fully demonstrated by experience, formally enforced 
inn «, i«o8 by a decree of the government. Kor, amidst weightier cares, were 
the fine arts neglected; the designs for the Temple of Glory, ordered by the 
decree of filh rfovemher, from Posen, were submitted to the Emperor’S 
consideration, and that one selected \vhich has since been rcahied In the 
beautiful pcnsljle of the Madeleine; while all the departments of Prance 
were ordered to be searched for quarries of granite and marble capable of 
{arnishiDg materials of durability and elegance for its interior decorations. 
Worthy^ of a monument calculated for cletnal duration ^3). 
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Financpsof Tlic fliiaRces of Fraiice during this year exhibited the most flatter- 
prospect : but the exposition published was entirely fallacious? 
so far as the total expenditure was concerned, because a large por- 
tion of the supplies were drawn by war contributions from foreign states, and 
upwards of half the army were quartered for all its expenses on the van- 
quished territories. The revenue of the empire, as exhibited in the budget, 
amounted to 683,037,933 francs, or L.25,307,000, and its expenditure to 
777,830,000 francs, or L.32,000,000 (f); but the Emperor did not reveal to 
the public, what was not less true, that the sums levied on the countries lying 
between the Rhine and the Vistula, between the f4tb October, 1806, when 
the war commenced, and the 14lh June, 1807, when it terminated, amounted 
to the enormous, and if not proved by authentic documents, incredible sura 
of 604,227,922 francs, or L.24,00Q,000; that above a million annually was 
levied on the kingdom of Italy (2) ; that the arrears paid up by Austria for 
the great war contribution of 1803 were double that sum; that the war sub- 
sidies extracted from Spain and Portugal, in virtue of the treaty of St.-Ilde- 
fonso, were above L.5,000,000 yearly. Finally, that the grand army, two 
hundred thousand strong, had, since it broke up from the heights of Boulo- 
gne, in September 1803, been exclusively fed, clothed, lodged, and paid at 
the expense of the German states (5). The revenues of France, therefore, did 
not furnish more than half the total sum required by the expensive and gi- 
gantic military establishment of the Emperor; while its inhabitants received 
almost the whole benefit from its expenditure ; a state of things Avhich at once 
explains the necessity under which he lay of continually advancing to fresh 
conquests; the extraordinary attachment which the French so long felt to his 
government; the vast internal prosperity with which it was attended, and 
the grinding misery as Avell as inextinguishable hatred with which it soon 
came to be regarded in foreign states (4). 

Early in March a grand convocation of the Jews assembled in Paris, in 
pursuance of the commands of Napoleon, issued. in the July preceding. 


nqoinst the Ptinlhron, oYolre-Damc, or ahore all, 
St -Pctci*s at Rome? Evorj* thing in the Temple 
should he in n chaste, severe, and durable style ; it 
should he lilted for solemnities at all times, at all 
hours; the Imperial Tlirone should he a cunile chair 
of marble, seals of inaihle for the persons invited, 
an amphitheatre of mat bic for the performers. No 
furniture sliould be admitted liut cushions for the 
scats; all should he of granite, ofmaihle, and of 
iion. With this view, seauhes should he made in 
all the piovincosfor quarries of marble and granite. 
They will be useful, not meiely for Ibis monument, 
but for otbeis, which 1 have it in view to constiuct 
.at future times, mjd which by their nature will re- 
quire tbirtv, forlj, or fifty Years for their i onslruc- 
lion Not more than 3,000,000 of francs (b.t 20,000) 
should be required, the temples of Athens having 
not cost much move than lUc half of that sura ; hf- 


teen millions hav e been absorbed, 1 know not bow, 
in the Pantheon, but I should not object to an ex- 
penditure of five or six millions for the construction 
of a temple worthy of the first city in the world.’* 
— Napoleon toHhe Mmisler of Interior; Fmhinstein, 
i^th Aprils 1807; Bign, vi.‘270, 272 IL was from 
this determination of the Emjieror that the present 
exquisite stnicture of the Madeleine took its rise ; 
but bis real design in the formation, on so durable 
and gigantic a scale, of ibis noble monument w.is, 
as aheady mentioned, still mure extensive than the 
honour of the Grand Army; and he in secret in- 
tended it as an expiatory monument to Louis XVI, 
Marie Antoinette, and the other victims of the Re^ 
volution. — J ' ide AniCt vi., and Las Cas. i* 370, 371» 

(1 ) Gacta, i 305- 

(2) Daru’sReporU Duin. xix. 464. Pieces Just. 

(3) Jom. ii. 437, 


f4) The receipts and expenditure of France, as exhibited in the Budget of the Minister of Finance 
this j ear,' were as follows : — 




Receipt. 






Fianrs. 


Berelpts and 

Dutch Taxc':, .... 

f • . - 

, 311,810 685 or L.I2, 040, 000 

cxpcnUiiurc 

Register and Crown Lands, 

r 

, 172.227,000 

6,900.000 

of the year. 

Customs, 


90 115,726 

3,360 000 


hottery- 


12,233,837 * 

369 000 


Po'il-Office, 


9,968,134 ^ 

400.000 


Excise, 


,75,808,358 

3,032,000 


.Salt and tobacco, . . . 


6 900 000 

276.000 


Salt Mines of Government, 

. . . 

3,230,000 

130.000 


for 


682,323,740 


OpO 
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smtiw^of So> cntj one doctors and chiefs of that ancient nation attended this 
Tn**! "i great assemhi) , tlic first meeting of the 1 md liad occurred 
* Since tfic dispersion of the hraehics on the capture of Jcnisaleoi 
M»rt j pQc seventeen hundred "vears the children of Isnel had sojourn- 
ed as strangers w foreign realms, reulcd, oppressed, persecuted, nithout a 
capital, \MtIioul a go\crnmcni, ^Mlhomahomc, far from the tombs of Ibcir 
forefathers, banished from the land of their ancestors, hut preserving un- 
impaired, amidst all their calamities, their traditions, their usages, their 
faith, exhibiting in every nation of the earth a lasting miracle to utest the 
verity of the Christian prophecies On this occasion the great Sanhedrim, or 
assembly, published the result of their deliberations m a varici) of stalnc:. 
and declarations, calculated to remove from the Israelites a portion of that 
odium under which they had so long laboured m all the nations of Cbns- 
lendom, ”mdNapokon,in return, tool tbem under bis protection, and, under 
certain modifications, admitted them to the privileges of his empire This 
first approach to a rc-union and settlement of the Jews, impo-siblc under 
any other circumstances but ibcrule of so great a conqueror as ^apolCon, is 
very remarUable The immediate cause of it, doubtless, was ibc desire of Ibc 
Emperor to secure the support of so numerous and opulent a bodj as the 
Jews of Old Prussia, Poland, and the southern provinces of Russia, which was 
of great importance in the contest in which he was engaoCd, but it is impos- 
sible not to see m Us result a step in the development of Christian propheej 
And thus, from the mjstcrious manner m winch the wisdom of Providence 
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makes the ^Yicke(Incss and passions of men to work out its great designs for 
the government of human affairs, did the French Revolution, which, nursed 
in infidelity and crime, set out with the abolition of Christian worship, and 
the open denial of God by a whole nation, in its secondary results lead to 
the first great step which had occurred in modern Europe to the reassem- 
bling of the Jews, so early foretold by our Saviour ; and in its ultimate effects 
is destined, to all human appearance, by the irresistible strength which it 
has given to the British navy, and the vast impulse which it has communi- 
cated to the Russian army, to lead to the westing of Jerusalem from the 
hands of the infidels, and the spread of the Christian faith alike over the fo- 
rests of the New and the deserts of the Old World (1). 
sI??sTa'"ur- The two grand armies, in their I’cspective positions on the Pas- 
jnsthp sarge and the Alle, remained for nearly four months after the san- 
ircsniTtiM. guinary fight of Eylau in a state of tranquillity, interrupted only 
by skirmishes at the outposts, followed by no material results, and too in- 
considerable to deserve the attention of the general historian. Both parlies 
‘-were actively engaged in measures to repair the wide chasms which it had 
occasioned in their ranks, and preparing for the coming struggle which 
was to decide the great contest for the empire of Europe. But Napoleon felt 
too strongly the imminent risk which he had run of total ruin by a defeat on 
the frontiers of Russia, before the fortresses in his rear were all subdued, to 
incur it a second time, until his right flank was secured by the reduction of 
the remainder of the powerful chain of fortresses in Silesia, which still hoist- 
ed the Prussian colours, and his left by the surrender of the great fortified 
emporium of Dantzic. To these two objects accordingly his attention Avas 
directed during the cessation of active hostilities in the front of the Grand 
Army; and his operations in these quarters were not only great in them- 
selves, but had the most important effect upon the future fortunes of, the 
campaign (2).. 

hchwmi Schweidnitz and Neiss were invested about the same time, in the 
lilt" end of January ; but serious operations Avere not attempted against 
the latter fortress, which Avas the chief stronghold of the province, till the 
former Avas reduced. The siege accordingly w^as carried on Avith great activity 
of the former, and Avilh such success, that it capitulated, after a feeble resis- 
r<b7- lance, in the middle of February. The reduction of the capital of 
Silesia was of the highest importance, not merely as putting at the disposal 
of Napoleon a poAverful fortress, commanding a rich territory, but giving 
him a supply of extensive' stores in ammunition and artillery, AA'hich were 
forthwith forw^arded to Dantzic and Neiss, and proved of the utmost service 
in the siege of both these toAvns. The resources of Silesia, noAV almost en- 
tirely in the hands of Yandamme, were turned to the very best account by 
that indefatigable and rapacious commander; heav'y requisitions for horses, 
provisions, and forage, followed each other in rapid succession, besides grie- 
A’ous contributions in money, Avhich Avere so considerable, and levied AA'ilh 
such severity on that opulent province , that before the end of March 
1,1)00,000 francs (L. 60,000) w’as regularly transmitted once a-week to the 
headquarters of Napoleon, and this plentiful supply continued undiminished 
till the end of the AA^ar (5). 

And of No sooner was the besieging force before Neiss strengthened by 
the artillery, and reinforcements aa'IucIi AV'ere for\A'arded from 



D*Ab. K, 2l8M^ign.\i. 269, 270. 
Jom. ii. 399. Bum, xviii. 86j 87, 


(3) Marlcn’5 Sup. 4l7. Bum, xviil. 98, 99. Jomi 
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tition of Poland in 1794; and though it had much declined in wealth and 
population since the disastrous era when it lost its independence, yet it was 
still a place of great importance and strength. Its situation at the mouth of 
the Vistula gave it a monopoly of all the commerce of Poland : it served as 
the great emporium of the nohle wheat crops which, in every age, have 
constituted almost exclusively the wealth of that kingdom; and imported, in 
return, the wines, fruits, dress, and other luxuries Avhich contributed to the 
splendour of its haughty nobles, and the rude garments which clothed the 
limbs of its unhappy cultivators. The river Mottaw, a tributary stream to 
the Vistula, traverses the whole extent of the city, and serves as a canal for 
the transport of its bulk in merchandise, while its waters fill the wet ditches, 
and contribute much to the strength of the place. Previous to the war its 
fortifications had been much neglected, as its remote situation seemed to 
afford little likelihood of its being destined to undergo a siege ; but after the 
battle of Jena, General Manstein, the governor, had laboured indefatigably to 
put the works in a good posture of defence; and such had been the success 
of his efforts, that they were in March all armed and in a conditioh to undergo 
.a siege. It was surrounded in all places by a rampart, wet ditch, and strong 
palisades, in most by formidable outworks; the fort of Weischelmunde, in its 
vicinity, commanding the opening of the AMstula into the sea, required a 
separate siege for itself, and was connected with the town, from which it was 
distant four miles, by a chain of fortified posts. But the principal defence of 
the place consisted in the marshy nature of the ground in its vicinity, which 
could be traversed only on a few dykes or chaussees; and the power wdiich 
the besieged had, by the command of the sluices of the Vistula, the waters of 
which, from their communication with the Baltic, are almost always at the 
same level, of inundating the country for several miles in breadth round two- 
thirds of the circumference of the walls. The garrison consisted of twelve 
thousand Prussians and five thousand Russians, under the command of Field- 
marshal Kalkreuth, a veteran whose intrepid character formed a sufficient 
guarantee for a gallant defence (1). ' 

Tin. opera- To fomi tlic bcsicging force, Napoleon had drawn together a large 
brs"eE"in‘'"’ body of Itulians, Saxons, Hessians, troops of Baden, with a division 
forces. " of Polish Icvics, and two divisions of French, in all, twenty-seven 
thousand men. The most inefficient part of this motley group was employed 
in the blockade of Colberg and Graudentz; and the flower of the troops, 
consisting of the French divisions, a Saxon brigade, and the Baden and Polish 
hussars, amounting to about twenty thousand men, was destined to the more 
arduous undertaking of the siege of Dantzic. The artillery was commanded 
by the gallant General Lariboissiere, the engineers under the able directions 
of General Cliasseloup; Marshal Lannes, with the grenadiers of the Guards, 
formerly under Oudinot, w'ho was confined by sickness, formed in the rear 
of the Grand Army the covering force ; and he w^as in communication with 
Massena, who had superseded Savary in the command of the corps which had 
combated atOstrolenka(2), and was reinforced by the warlike Bavarian grena- 
diers of Wrcde. Thus, while twenty thousand men were assembled for the 
siege, thirty thousand, under the most experienced marshals of France, were 
stationed so as to protect the operations against any incursions of the enemy. 

tiic’’!sic 0 °/ early as the middle of February, the advanced posts of the be- 

Mchrung. sicgcrs had begun to invest the place, and on the S:2d of that month, 
a sanguinary conflict ensued between the Polish hussars, who composed their 

(1) Dmn. x^iii. tU, 120, I4l. Jom. ii. 397. (2) Jora. ii. 396, 

Ann. acg. 1807. 23. Ann. Ucg. 1807, 
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-langnard, and a boB) offificen hundred Pru'ssnns, at Dir=chau, Tslnch icr- 
ii)inated» after a <?c\crc loss on both sides, m Ihc retreat 6f the latter under 
llic cannon of the ramparts After (Ins check. General 3{anstcm no longer 
endeavoured to mamiam himself on the outside of the nalU, and as the 
hrench troops success^^el> came up, the investment of ilic fortress n as com- 
Mjrtb <s pletcd The first senoub conflict look place on the island or penin- 
sula of Ivchrung, the n ell-known tongue of land which separates tbesraiers 
of the sail lake, tailed the Fnsche haff, and the \islula from the Baltic «ca 
It IS twelve leagues in length, hut seldom more than a mile or two in breadth, 
composed of sand lulls thrown up by the meeting of the n>cr with the ocean, 
in one part of v Inch the waves ln\e broken in and overflowed the level 
space m its rear, which now forms the Fnsche-hatT, and as it communicates 
With Danizic, which stands at its eastern extremity, tlie approaches to the 
town on that side could not be eflccicd until it was cleared of the encmv 
Sensible of its value, the besieged bad spared no pains to sircngUicn them- 
selves on this important neck of land, and the besiegers were equallv resolute 
to dislodge them from it, and ibeicby tomplclc the investment of the forl- 
Mathio ress Early in the morning of the 2Qth Slarch, a French detach- 
ment crossed ilie trische-hatr in boats, and surprised the Prnssnn posts on 
the opposite shore, fresh troops were ferried over m rapid succession, and 
the besiegers, before evening, established themselves in such force in (he 
island, that though Kalkreuth despatched a body of four thousand men out 
of the place to rcmforcc his posts m that quarter, they were imabtc to dis- 
lodge the cnemv, who not onlykeptihcirgrotind,hiiiprogrcssMclj advancing 
w,r» ji two day sailer wards, entirely cleared the peiiinsuh of the Prussians, 

and completed the in vestment of the town on that side By thissuccess thecont- 
municaijon of Dantiic with the land w as cnitrcly cut olT, hut the besieged, by 
means of the Hand of Holm and Fort of Hcisclicimunde, with the entrench- 
ed camp of rveufahrwasscr, which commands the entrance of the \istnla into 
the Baltic, had still the means of dcnvjng succour from the seaside (1) 
fro^ f«of After full deliberation among the French engineers, it vvas deter- 
the.fse mined to commence the siege by an attack on tlic fori of Ilogels- 
berg, winch stands on an eminence without the rampart on the western si Ic 
of the town, which was the only one entirely free from inundations Tlic 
first parallel having been completed, i heavy fire was opened on the worts 
Ap 11 1 . quarter on the night of the first of Apnl, though at thedi* 

April i6 stance of eight hundred toises, a forimghl after, the second par- 
allel was also finished, notwithstanding ee\cn! vigorous sorties from the 
garrison, and by theSod, amidst snow and sleet, the InltcncS were aft armul 
and ready to phy on the ramparts at the distance only of sixty toiscs On 
Aprias. ibc following night, a tremendous fire was opened from fifly*sii 
pieces of bevvy cannon and twelve mortars, which, notwithsiviiding the ut- 
most clTorls on the part of the gam on, soon acquired a marked superiority 
over the haUencs of the besieged lor a week together this cvnnoinde 
continued without intermission night and day , a brave sortie v as nmWe 
Apt 1 jfi to arrest it more than n few hours I nt allliongli the tily vws 
already on fire in several places, and tlic arliftcry on the rampvrts In 
part dismounted, vet, a> the exterior works were faced with earth, rot 
masonry, little progress was made m mjnnitg tlicm, and no prvctlcalh* 
M.J* breach had lieen as yet cITectcd linding themselves foiled fn 
tbw species of attack, the I rencU engineers had recourse to the more 

(l)Dui»» 1 153 ttt E p ti 55l*3t» tr,UcB r* 
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certain, but tedious method of approach by sap ; the besieged counter- 
mined with indefatigable perseverance, but notwithstanding their utmost 
Ma> 5. efforts, the mines of the French were pushed to within eighteen 

Mas c. yards ^he salient angle of the outermost works of Hagelsberg. At. 

the same lime a separate expedition against the Island of Holm, which formed, 
the western extremity of the peninsula of Nehrung, from whence it'W’as 
separated only by one of the arms of the Vistula, proved successful ; the gar- 
rison, consisting of five hundred men with fifteen pieces of cannon, W'as made, 
prisoners, and the city by that means deprived of all the succour which it had 
hitherto obtained by the mouths of that river (I).” 
cnsuwess- invcstcd uow on all sides, with its garrison weakened by the ca- 
of ti.c Allies sualties of the siege, and the enemy’s mines ready to blow its out- 
works, on the side assailed, into the air, Dantzic could not be ex- 
pected to hold out for any length of time. Not deeming himself in sufficient 
strength to attempt the raising of the siege by a direct attack upon the enemy’s 
cantonments on the Passarge, Bennihgsen, with the concurrence of the Em- 
peror Alexander, had resolved to attempt the relief of the fortress by a com- 
bined attack by land and sea, from the peninsula of Nehrungand the mouths 
7- of the Vistula. The preparations made with this view were of the 
most formidable kind, and had wellnigh been crowned with success. General 
Kamenskoi, with five thousand men, was embarked at Pillau, under convoy 
of a Swedish and English man-of-war and landed at Neufahrwasser, the for- 
tified post at the mouth of the Vistula, distanlfour miles from Dantzicj while 
two thousand Prussians were to co-operate in the attack, by advancing along 
the peninsula of Nehrung, and the Grand Army was to be disquieted and 
hindered from sending succours by a feigned attack on Marshal Ney’s corps; 
and at the same time General Tutschakoff, Avho had succeeded Essen in the 
command of the troops on the Narew and the Bug, was to engage the attention 
Moy u of Massena’s.corps in that quarter. All these operations took place, 
and, but for an accidental circumstance, would, to all appearance, have proved 
successful: the proposed feints weremade'with the desired effects on the 
side of Guttstadt and the Narew; but unfortunately, the delay of the Swedish 
man-of-war, which had twelve hundred men on board, rendered it impos- 
sible for Kamenskoi to commence his attack before the ISlh inst. In the 
meanwhile Napoleon, who had received intelligence of what Avas in prepara- 
tion, and was fully aAvare of the imminent danger to Avhich Lefebvre was 
exposed, had time to draw a large body of troops from Lannes’ covering corps 
by the bridge of Marienswerder to the scene of danger. This great reinforce- 
ment, comprising among other troops the grenadiers of the guard under Ou- 
dinot, turned the scale, which at that period quivered on the beam. Early 
on the. morning of the fbth, Kamenskoi marched out of- the trenches of 
Neufahrwasser, and after defiling over the bridge of the Vistula into the penin- 
sula of Nehrung, advanced with the utmost intrepidity to the attack of the 
strong fortifications which the enemy had erected to bar their advancfe among 
the hills and copsew’oods of that sandy peninsula. Their first onset was irre- 
sistible. The entrenchments were carried in the most gallant style, and all 

- CJ 

(1) Dum xviii, 146, 169. ‘Dign, \i. 285, 286. in n few minutes that detachment itself was snr- 
AVilson, 129, 130 prised by the company to vhich the French soldier 

^ A. remarkable incident occurred on this occasion, belonged. The Russian officers exclaimed, ** Do not 
highly characlcristic of the heroic spirit with which fire, wc are French ; and threatened the chasseur 
both parties were animated. A chasseur of the 12th with instant death if he betrayed them. Fire in- 
iegime.it o! French light infantry, named Forlunas. slantly,*' exclaimed the brave Fortunas, aro 

tiansported by the ardour of the attack, fell, in the Russians;'' and ‘ ’ by the h:#®^hU 

dark, into the midst of a Russian detachment, and comrades.-^Pu 
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llieir cannon ta)»on success appeared certain, as tlie defeated Saxons and 
Poles were flj login great disorderoiitof the woods into Ujc sandy lulls which 
layhclwccn them and the town of Dantzic, when the victors were suddenly 
issiiled in fiinkoihendisordcrcdbysucccss, hy Marshal Lannes, at the head 
of Oudinot's formidable grenadiers of the guards Unable to resist so vehe- 
ment on onset, the Russians were m their turn driven hack, and lost the en 
trenrhments , hut rallying agim w ilh admirable discipline, they renewed the 
assault 'ind regiined the works , again they were expelled withgreatslaaghter, 
a third lime, stimulated hy desperation, they relumed Xo the charge, and 
routed the French grenadiers with such vigour that Oiidinol had a horse shot 
under him, and foil upon Marshal Lannes, and both these valiant chiefs 
then after combated on fool in the midst of their faithful grenadiers Dut 
fresh reinforcements from the left hank were every moment received by the 
encmj Kalkreuth, confining himself to a heavy cannonade, had made no 
sortie to aid this gallant effort to cut through the lines, and to complete Ka- 
mcnskoi's misfortune, he received intelligence, during the action, that the 
Prussian corps of two thousand men, which was advancing along theNehrung 
to co-operate m the attack, had heen assailed hy superior forces alKarlshcrg, 
and routed with the loss of six hundred men and two pieces of cannon 
Finding the undertaking, in these circumstances, hopeless, the brave Russian, 
at eight at night, ordered Ins heroic troops to retire, and they regained the 
shelter of the cannon of ^\clschelm^nde without being pursued, but after 
sustaining a lo^s of seventeen hundred soldiers, while the French had to 
lament nearly as great a number of brave men who had fallen in this des- 
perate conflict (IJ 

Gre.iog ^o other serious effort was made by the Allies for the relief of 
Ttantzic The besieged had provisions enough, but it was well 

riouhlf known that thcir ammunition was almost exhausted, and that 

ri»r« without a speedy supply of that indispensable article, the place 
must ere long capitulate An English hng Qf22 guns, under Captain Stradiey, 
■with one Ivundred and fifty barrels of powder on board, made a brave at- 
tempt to force Its way up the river, though the \ islula is a rapid stream, not 
more in general than sixty yards broad, and the passage was both defended 
by numerous batteries and a boom throw n across the channel , but a cannon- 
shot having struck (he rudder, and the rigging being almost entirely cut to 
pieces by the French fire, she was forced to surrender Meanwhile, the opc 
rations against the llagclsberg were continued without intermission, the 
springing of several mines, though not attended with all the ruin which was 
V i® expected by the besiegers, bad the effect of ruining and laying open 
the outworks, and preparations were already made for blowing the coun- 
terscarp into the ditch In vam a sortie from the ramparts was made, and at 
first attended with some success, to destroy these threatening advanced 
works of the enemy , the besieged were at length driven back, and on the 
*!»?« next day the arnvalofMarsbalMoriier wiihalarge part of liis corps 
from ihcneighbourhood of StralsundandColbcrg, nearly doubled theeffective 
strength of the enemy Kalkreuth, however, wis still unsubdued, and the 
most vigorous preparations had been made on the breaches of the ramparts 
to repel the assault which was hourly expected, when a summons from Le- 
febvrc ofiered him honourable terms of capitulation The situation of the 
bravevetcran left him no alternative, though hiv strength was unsubdued, 
his ammumtion was exhausted, and notlung remained but submission The 

(1) Witsoa 131 133 B sb Ti 385 28T Doai ITU 173 183 
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MayM. icrrns of rnpitulnlion were without diflicuKy nrrmigcd; the garri- 
son was permitted to retire witli their arms and the honours of war, on con- 
dition of not serving against France or its allies fora year, or till regularly 
«’> exchanged ; and on the 27th this groat fortress, containing nine 

hundred pieces of cannon, hnl hardly any ammunition, Avas taken possession 
of hy the French troops. The garrison, now reduced to nine thousand men, 
was marched through the peninsula of Nchrung to Konigsherg; Kamenskdi, 
unable to render any assistance, set sail from Fort ^Ycischclmnndc with his 
own division (I), and its original garrison and a few invalids only remained 
on the 2t)ih to open its gates to the enemy. 

desperate struggle Avas going on round Dantzic, the 
ardv^''.o‘ 'Russians Avere making the utmost clTorts to reinforce their prin- 
orttij, cipal army; hut the time which they had Avas not sufficient to bring 
up. from its immense extent the distant resources of their empire, 
t.on., jjnj iijoijgii tricn were in abundance in the nearer provinces, both 
money and arms Avere aAvanting to equip them for the field. In the end of 
March and beginning of April, however, reinforcements to a considerable 
amount arrived on tlic Alle, among Avhich Avere chiefly to be noticed the 
superb corps of the guards under the Grand Duke Constantine, consisting of 
thirty battalions and thirty-four squadrons, full tAVonty thousand men, the 
flower of the Imperial army. A poAverful reserve, draAvn from the depots in 
the interior of the empire, of thirty thousand men, AA'as also adA’ancing under 
Prince LabanofT; but it Avas so far in the rear, that it could not arrive at the 
scene of action before tlie end of .lime, and aams, therefore, not to be relied 
on for the early operations of the campaign. The Avhole army Avhich Benning- 
sen liad at his command, on the resumption of hostilities, Avas only one hun- 
dred and tAA cnty thousand men, including in that force the detached corps of 
sixteen thousand Prussians and Bussians in front of Konigsherg under Les- 
toeq, and the left Aving on the NatCAv under Tolstoy, Avhich Avas fifteen thou- 
sand strong; so that the force to be relied on for the immediate shock on the 
Aile or the Passarge aams scarcely ninety ihousiind. These Avere, hoAveA'cr, all 
A-eterans inured to AAar, and animated in the highest degree bplh by their 
recent success at Eylau (2), and the presence of their beloved Emperor, Avho, 
since the end of March, had been at the headquarters of the army (5). 
amr'iTOsitio.. incredible exertions Napoleon had succeeded in assembling a 
fvc-nrii Jnuch greater force. Notwithstanding the immense losses of his 

nrn.y. bloody Avintcr campaign in Poland, such had been the vigour of his 

measures for recruiting his army, and such the clficacy of the continued in- 
fluence of terror, coercion, military ardour, and patriotic spirit, AA'hich he 
had conlriA'cd to bring to bear upon the Avarlike population of France, Ger- 
many, and Poland, that a greater host than had eA’cr yet been Avitnessed 
together in modern Europe, AA'ero noAV assembled round his eagles. Exclusive 

(0 Hum. xviii. 180, l8l. Hign. vi. 287, 289. AVils, 131, 135. Marten's Suji. iv. 420. 

(2) Dum. App, Table iii. and p. 220, 221. Jom. n. 400. Wilson, 135, 13G. 

(3) The Uussian army, when the campaign opened, was as follou.s ; — • 

Centre under Benningsen on the Alle, at Arensdorff, Ncuhoff, Bcrgfned, and Bevern, 88,000 

Bight wing under Lestoeq, near Konigsherg and at • 18,000 

Left wing on the Karew under Tolstoy, 15,800 


—See Bum. xviii. 220. 221, and Wils. 13G. 

The militia, which the patriotic ardour of the 
Russians led them to raise, were unable to in.irch 
irom want of arms and aramunilion. which the ill- ‘ 
tuned parsimony of Kngland withheld. One hundred 
ana sixty thousand muskets, sent out in liastc hy 


121,800 


tlie British government after the cliange of minfs- 
Iry, arrived at Konigsherg in June, just in lime to 
he seized hy the French after the battle of Fried- 


hc seized hy 
land. — lUfiD, iv, 4l7 
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of ll)c amj of obscnaljon on IhoElbc, and llie garrisons and blockading 
corps in l«s rear, no less llian a hundred and fifty thousand infantry, and 
lliirlj-fnc Uiousand horse, were ready for immediate action on the Passarge 
ana thcNarcw ^or^^a3 it merely from its nominal strength that thisim- 
mense force was formidable, its discipline and equipment had attained the 
^crJ highest perfection, the requisitions, enforced by ibe terrors of mili- 
tary execution, had wrenched out of Germany all the supplies of which it 
stood in need, thd cavalry were remounted, the arlilicry waggons and car- 
riages repaired nnd in the best condition, the reserve parks and pontoon 
trains fully supplied, the return of spring had restored numbers of the ve- 
terans to their ranks, the never failing conscription filled up the chasms pro 
duced by Poltusk and E>lau, while the recent successes in Sdesia and at 
Bantzic, Imd rcMicd in the warlike multitude that confidence in themselves 
and in their renowned leader which the disasters of the winter campaign 
had much impaired, but which has ever been found, even more than num- 
bers or skill, to contribute to military success (i) Aast as the resources of 
Russia undoubtedly are, when lime has been atforded to collect into one focus 
its unwieldy strength, it was now fairly overmatched by tlie banded strength 
of western Europe on its own frontier (2), and though Alexander might pos- 
sibly have combated on equal terms with Napoleon on the Rolga or the 
Dncisler,he was inadequate to the encounter on the Alle or the Narew 

Tlie Emperor Alexander had arrived at the headquarters of his 
army on the 28lh March, and resided since that time with the King 
f ,ns jjf Prussia at Bartensiem, a hillc m the rear of the cantonments of 
the soldiers There they bad, for two months, earned on a sort of negotia- 
tion with the French Emperor bv means of confidential agents, but this sha 
dow of pacific overtures, which were only intended on either side to give 
lime and propitiate Austria, by seeming to listen to her offers of mediation, 
was abandoned in the middle of May , and both parties prepared to determine 
the contest by the sword To compensate for his superiority of force, and 
provide a point of support for his troops, even in the first line, Benmngsen 
had, wnlh great care, constructed a formidable entrenched camp, composed 
of SIX great works regularly fortified, and sixteen lunettes or armed ravelins, 
astride on the opposite ban ~ ro 

in the event of the enemy 
columns, but he did not 

forccmenls under Prjnce Iiabanoff arrived, le eeawnenre any serious ofien- 
61 VC movement against the trench army, and m consequence allowed the 


(l) Tli« compos I on ind d stribat on of ih s foice prev ons to tlie Tesniaptlon of tost 1 1 e$ was as 
foUotrs — 


F Cst Corps Cernadolte 
Tourlli do Souli 
S tth do Ney 
Thtd OaTourt 
Imper 1 Guard Bess ira 
Reserve Carairy Harat 
Beserre Corps Lao es 
E phlh Corps Mott ee 
Second Corps Uissioa 


Inf n rj Cavttry S » taaeJ al 

23 51T 3 111 Braun berg aodSiandau 

3Q 199 1 3SS L eb tadt aud AtAin 

15 883 1 H7 Gu ts adtand Ibe r gltoflbePassarge 

28 VIS 1 125 Ck erode sud Al eostrut 

7 3l9 1 SOS F le s tin 

9l -128 1 as arge aod tower V stnb 
15 050 2S0 M I enberg 

If 000 I OOO Lower Vtatul* 

11 580 2 604 Naren 


152 063 34 442 

c nStesa utider V andiimne AUo*f®®'ts corp* was 
d r ded amo g tbe chet co (n «f er Is If" fc 
losesin the h l !e of VyUn — Uau tv 222293? 
P tees /list Vo 3 and Jou 1 AOi 
(2) (lum 220 221 W Iwn 139 3ow • 

1 401 E gn 29i 
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columns 'nilh any thing liKc the vigour ^hich Napoldon ^vould ha^e exerted 
on a similar occasion, they must incMtahly have been destroyed But, un- 
fortunately, orders had been issued for the difTcrenl corps to delay the onset 
till they were m a condition to render assistance to each other, and as some 
were impeded in the march by unforeseen accidents, the serious attack on 
Gutlstadt did not lake place till two o’clock in the afternoon U was then 
earned by assault, and four hundred prisoners, w ith considerable maga- 
zines and several guns, were taken, but after having thus made tbemsehes 
misters of Ins headquarters, the Bussians, though more than double m 
number to the enemy, exerted so little aclmly m following up their success, 
that bey, who displayed on this trying occasion all his wonted skill and 
firmness, was enabled to effect his retreat, with comparatively little loss, 

to Ankendorfond llciligenlhal, ' I ■ i t ^ , fv_ i. / n 

w« morning lie resumed ■ 

greatly superior forces, imposcc > 

and well conceived return to llciligenlhal, which gave lime for lus artillery 
and horse to defile over the bridge in bis reir, and at length passed the 
Passarge at Dippcn, with the loss, m the whole of bis retreat, of only a 
thousand killed and wounded, and an equal number made prisoners On 
arriving at the heights of Dippen, as the rearguard of Aey was defiling over, 
tholtussnns had the mortification of discovering that the bridge was not 
only altogether unprotected by a tite de pont, but completely commanded 
by the heights on which they stood on the right bank, so that if they bid 
exerted ordinary vigour m the attack of the preceding day, the negligence 
of NapoWon had given them the means of totally destroying the exposed 
corps of lus gallant lieutenant (1) 

K»poj*«n Tins sudden and unfortunate attack on the centre of lus posi- 
J“;"^”"tion, very much disconcerted the Emperor ^apol^on, the more 
‘“niftif “ especially as lie received mtclhgencc, the same day, of the passage 
b*”k * of the AUe by PlatofT, at the head of his Cossacks, and the sur- 
prise of five liundred men who were made prisoners (2), and also of a regi- 
ment of Cossacks having swum the Pissarge, and cut to pieces an escort of 
cavalry, and captured some artiUerv and baggage lie instantly commenced 
the conccntnlion of lus army The corps of ^ey, escaped from so serious a 
danger, was united to that of Cannes, which had suffered no loss, the guard 
and reserve cavalry under Murat commanded to assemble and support him 
with the uimoslejf petition, iJoriier was ordered up by forced jnsrehes by 
Jun* ^ Mohruugen, the corps of BernadoUe, which, since his wound, was 
intrusted to the directions of Victor, ordered to concentrate itself for the 
protection of Clburg , and Soull, who had assembled lus corps at Leibstadt, 
enjoined to force the passage of the Passarge at oifendorf, m order to threa- 
ten the communications of the enemy with their entrenched camp at Ileils- 
berg, while Davoust conneticd himself by the right with bey, and formed 
an imposing mass behind the Passarge, against which, it was hoped, all the 
efforts of the enemy would be shattered But these great preparations were 


(1) W Ison 136 13T Dnm 2S0 246 

Jom -403 405 , , , , , 

(?) Ike French offi cr tn co nen^nu owed 1 s i fe 
to the fortunate Inc dent of k t g t n* U e Poss as 
conmaoderlhe freemasons * gn wk* »e «vng k 4 
» k 1 ea t 
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incomparably greater. At the same time, PlatofT on lus side, aKo gamed 
tiio n\cr, and crossed t?ic bridges in safety, ba\ing, in order to give an 
example of coolness to his men, dismounted from his horse, and, with the 
tranquillity of parade exercise, withdrawn his forces in small bodies, with 
large intcnals beUveen them, which so cfTcctuallj imposed ujion the enemy, 
that he sasiained no serious molestation in lus retreat (fj. 

nm«r*.t 1 ' . 1 ' 

fj» »ef ■ ‘ 

oprriilan ■ , ■ , • 

w( Jrk prr . ' , ' ■ ’ 

•ented tMm ! I| ■» ■ 

wlp “«/ to w itlidraw all tiicir troops into the entrenched camp at Ilcilsberg, 
where they stood firm under the coscr of most formidable field-works Aapo- 
Itfon had now one of two courses to follow. In lus front was the great foriihcd 
camp of the enemy, by storming which he might hope to terminate the war 
in a single blood) battle ; a lillle to his left was the city of Konigsberg, con- 
taining the w hole magazines and reserve stores of their army. The roost ob- 
Mous course would have been, to have executed a general movement with 
the right in front, passing I lei Is berg, so as to establish the French lines be- 
tween that place and Bischopstcin, w ith the right extending towards Barten- 
Stcin, and the left reaching to Guttstadt , repeating thereby the circuitous 
sweep round the enemy’s position, which lus great numerical superiority so 
easily gave him the means of effecting, and which had proved so fatal to the 
Austrians at Dim, and (he Prussians at Jena; the second was to advance with 
the mam body of the army straight against their enirenchments at Ilcilsberg, 
and in the c\ ent of their proving so strong as to defy open force, threatening 
to turn them by the advance of fifty thousand men on the left towards Ejiau, so 
as to menace the coramumcaiions of the enemy with his magazines at Konigs- 


Komgsherg and the cnl-de^sac of the Cunshfi; hut the second was most easy 
of immediate execution, from its avoiding the difficult and intricate country 
into which an advance upon Biscliopstein would have led the army; and, 
notwithstanding the obvious nsk to which his left wing would be exposed 
by advancing between a superior mass of the enemy and the sea,Aapoleon 
flailercd himself that he would so engage lus attention m front as to prevent 

’ t , - • ... .1 n* , , „ 1 

■ ; > - a front 

, ‘ st and 

jwio Morher moved forward on theFrencIi left to turn its right flank, and 
menace the enemy’s communication with Komgsberg For this purpose the 
cavalrj of Murat led the advance against the Russian entrenchments, which 
wereabout ten milesdistant,bndgcswerc speedily thrown across the Allc at 
various points; they wercimmediately follow cd by the corps of Souli, lianncs, 
biey, and the infantry of the guard, w Iio pursued on both sides of that nv cr to 
Heilsbcrg, which is situated farther down its course As long as Bagration 
was pursuing lus w ay through the broken ground on the oilier side of Cults- 
ladl, he was enabled to keep the enemy tolerahlj at bay, hut when he was 
. ■ * ’ ■ - •’ — ' rii 

. ■ • ** 
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\%b)#b ij ^ enng w ould liavc exposed the Russians to total rum, for a line of 
wecMf I yjjdoubls broken in upon nt one point is svcllnighlosl , butBcnning- 
»r»wh gq^jai^o any emergency 

Prince Gortchakon’, \sho commanded the Russian right ssing, Instinily or- 
dered the divisions under his command to charge , the animating hurras of 
his men demonstrated tint he bad not calculated in vam on their intrepidity 
nt lint trying crisis on they rushed with fixed bayonets, and the two regi- 
ments which occupied Hie redoubt were almost totally destroyed, and their 
eagles taken Following up their success, the Russians burst out into the 
plain between the wood and the redoubts, md forced Soult’s divisions to 
give ground ilh the steadiness of discipline, however, the^ retired in hol- 
low square by cchcllon, which vomited forth an incessant rolling fire upon 
Iheir pursuers the approach of ruglU gave these mov mg citadels the appear- 
ance of being encircled wiUi flame, while the intrcnchments represented a 
line of volcanoes in vchcincnl irruption At length, (he retreat of Legrand 
and St -Cyr obliged St -Hilaire, who had penetrated to the very fool of the 
redoubt, md had borne without flinching their terrible discharge of grape, 
also to rclifD Savory, with tw o regiments of the guard and twelve guns, came 
up to cover his retreat, he, in his turn, however, was surrounded The 
French all points retired to the cover of the woods, and narrowly escaped 
being made prisoners by the allied cavalry, and at length grievously shat- 
tered, liic victorious Russians were again wiilidrawn into their entrench 
mcnis (f) 

*o i ^ ' ebement cannonade whicli had so long illuminated the liea- 

c .ijw Tens now ceased, and the cries of the wounded, in the plain at (he 
foot of the cnircnclimcnis, began to be beard above the declining 
roar of the musketry At eleven at night, however, a deserter came into the 
Russian lines, and announced that a fresh attack was preparing Suitable 
arrangements were nccotdingly made, and hardly were they completed, 
when dark masses of the enemy were seen, by the uncertain twilight of a 
midsummer night, to issue from the woods, and advance with a swift pace 
across the bloody plain winch separated them from the redoubts Instantly 
the batteries opened on the moving masses, they staggered under the dis- 
charge, but still Jaressed on, w'llhoul returning a shot but when they arrived 
•within reach of the musketry, the fire became so vehement that the heads of 
the columns were entirely swept away, and the remainder driven back in 
great disorder, after sustaining a frightful loss At length, at midnight, after 
twelve hours’ incessant figliimg, the firing entirely ceased, and nolliiog was 
heard in the narrow space which separated the two armies but the groans of 
the wounded, w ho, anticipating a renewal of the combat m the morning, and 

(0 W Ison 145 145 Dutn jlv 1172 277 t ~ 
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tortured by paiu, implored removal, relief, or even death itself, to put a 
period to their sufferings f'l). 

aiipraranec ‘fcll iu tliG cavly pari of the night, which, though it 

ofti.a<hin severely distressed the soldiers who were unhurt', in their bi- 
butir. '' voiiacs, assuaged the thirst and diminished the sufferings of the 
host of wounded of both armies who lay mingled together on the plain. 
AVith the first dawn of day the Russians again stood to their arms, expect- 
ing every moment to be attacked; but the morning passed over without 
any movement on the part of the enemy. As the light broke, the French 
were descried on the skirts of the wood in order of battle; but, more even 
than by their well appointed haltalions and squadrons, the eyes of all were 
riveted on a spectacle inconceivably frightful between their lines and the 
redoubts. This space, about a quarter of a mile broad and above a mile in 
length, presented a sheet of naked human bodies, the greater ])art dead, 
but some showing by their motions that they preserved consciousness or 
implored relief. Six thousand corpses were here lying together as close as 
they had stood in their ranks, stript during the night of every rag of gar- 
ment by the cupidity of the camp-followers of either army, ghastly pale, 
or purple with the blood which Avas still oozing from their Avounds. JIoav 
inured soever to the horrors of a campaign; the soldiers of both armies, 
even Avhile they loathed it, fell their eyes fascinated by this harrowing spec- 
tacle, Avhich exhibited Avar, stript of all its pomp, in its native barbarity; 
and, by common consent, the intci'A'al of hostilities AA'as employed in burying 
the dead, and removing the shivering AA’ounded to the rear of the armies (2). 
uirm'^thnr was extremely disconcei led by this repulse, and vented 

nank, aii,i his ill-humoui' in violent sallies of passion against his generals. The 
ti”I^io%va. butchery had been aa’oisc than useless — it had been hurtful. The 
cu«e j^ussijjiig still held, in unshaken strength, their entrenchments; 
lAA'clA'e thousand French had fallen around their redoubts, without haAing 
gained at the close' of the day the mastery of one of them ; the ditches AA'cre 
filled Avilh their dead bodies, but no part of them had been crossed. Eight 
thousand Russians also AA'crc killed and Avounded; and this loss, though less 
than that of their opponents, from their having fought in part under cover, 
AA’as still greater perhaps in proportion to the relative strength of their army. 
The French Emperor, hoAvever, had felt loo severely the strength of the ene- 
my’s position to venture upon a rcneAA'al of the attack, and therefore he rc- 
solA’ed to compel the Russians to evacuate it by manmuATing on their flank. 


(1) AVilson, 146, 147 Dum. .\iili. 276, 278. 
BiRii AT 299 Stv. iii 53. 54. 

AioVnt The bad bucces*; of ihc altack on 
cxplobion Heilslierg gaAC rise to a furious alter- 
Slun””a^nd between Lannes and Murat, 

NapoUon explosion of llic former, w ho 

in const*- Avas subject to iiuf^OA crnablc fits of 
quence^ passion, even wilb the Kmpernr bint- 
self. It is thus narrated, with dram itic power, by 
the Duchess of Abrantes : — Your broUier-m-law 
is a mountebank, Sire — a tigbl-ropc dancer, with 
bis A\ bite danrin(j plume/ — .‘Come now, you are 
joking/ answeicd Napoleon, in good humour: ‘ is 
he not brave?* — ‘ \\\d who is not so ’n Trance? 
AVe point with the fmgci at a cow aid, Soult and 1 
ba\c done our duty *. we refuse to allow the honour 
of the da^ to a our brother-in-law — to his Serene 
and Imperial Highness Vrince Mural! Truly these 
titles make one shrug his shouJdeis I The m inia of 
Kojnlty has seized him also ; and it is to tat k his 
mantle to your own, that ^cu Avish to rob us of our 
glory. You haA^e only to speak; Ave have enough 
Temaining— we aaiI) A\illingly give it to hiiTl.*-~ 


* Yes !’ exclaimed Napoh on, no longer able to con- 
tain himself * * I will bestow or take away glor}” ns 
I jilencc ; for, bear ! it is 1 aloae avIio give jou 
both glorA and success/ — On this, Laimcs became 
pale with rage ; and wilb a Aoice quivering aaiIIi 
passion, be exclaimed,* Yes! ycsl because 30U 
liaA'e man bid up to the ankles in gore in this 
bloody fuld, 30U think j ourself .a great man ; .and 
5 our fine emplumcd brother in-la.v crows on bis 
own dunghill, I aviU haa e no more of this. And this 
fine Aictorj^ of youis— -a great triumph truly! — 
twelve Ibousand corpses lying on the plain to keep 
the fuld for join honour, AAhere^ou can only trace 
the rrencli uniform bj fractures and mutilation : 
and y(t! to deny to *ma — to me,' Lannes — iny due 
share in the honoiits of the d ly ! ' ” — D’ AaivAifTEs, 
IX. 369. 372 The lively Duchess, Avilh her usual 
inaccuracy on military deVauSt recounts this btienc 
as relating *0 the battle of 1 ylau . but that is impos- 
sible, as kmnes was not in lint battle at all, but 
sick in the rear, — f^ide antes ai. 36. 

( 2 ) 'Wilson, 147. Sav. lii. 54i 
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jBfi* II For this purpose, lie took advantage of the arnt al of Marshal Da* 
>oust’s corps to pusli it forward at noon on the Lansberg road tot^ard Eylaa 
and Konigsberg. This movement alarmed Benningsen, who, though notappre- 

IS extremely afraid of 

' ■ ' ' • depended 

■ ■ ■ .■ of Napoleon to Victor 

■was intercepted, which contained commands to attack Lestoeg and the right 
wing of the Allies at all points, and push on for Konigsherg. Seeing the move* 
mcnl of the enemy to turn his rigljl flank and threaten his magazines non 
clearly pronounced, the Dussiau general gave orders to retreat ; the en- 
trenched camp was evacuated at nightfall, and the army msrehed all the night 
of thcfllh, and established themselves, at break of day, m a position in front 
of Barlenstem, headquarters being transferred to that town. Though great 
part of this operation ■was performed after daybreak on the fSth, m sight of 
the enemy, yet such was the respect produced by tbc battle of Hcilsberg, 
that they made no attempt whatever to molest the retreat (1 ) 

MovrmrMi No soowcr Yi OS tliis retrograde mov ement perceived by the French 
Emperor, on the morning of the 12ih, than he detached Mural’s 
If dragoons to follow upon the traces of the enemy, and he himself, 
ifwund moving forward his whole army, established lus headquarters m 
the evening on tlic bloody fields of Preussich-Eylau It was no longer a shi- 
Tcring scene of ice and snow ; green fields were to be seen on all sides; clear 
and placid lakes gave variety and animation to the landscape; woods, res- 
plendent with the early green of summer, fringed the rising grounds; and 
numerous white villages, with handsome spires, rose above their summit, 
attesting the industry and prosperity of the inhabitants under the paternal 
government of Old Prussia. The French soldiers could hardly recognise, m 
the pay and smiling objects around them, the frightful scene of devastation 
and blood winch was imprinted in such sombre colours in their recollection 
during the preceding w inter. ^leanwhile General Lestocq resolved to break 
June u xip from Braunsberg and the Low cr Passarge, and retire by the 
margin of the FnschalT towards Konigsherg, a measure which had become 
indispensable to prevent his being entirely cut off from lus communication 


his destination by making a v ery long circuit During the night of the 12lh, 
the Kussians resumed their march through Scbippenbeil, and on the follow- 
ing morning had reached the hanks of the Alle On arriving there, however, 
Bennmgsen received information that the FrencJi had, by the rapidity of their 
movements, and by following the chord of the arc winch led to Konigsherg, 
while lus own troops were traversing the circumference, anticipated him in 
lus march upon that city, and were already so far advanced on the road that 
juneia they could not he overtaken. Murat and Victor were in full ad- 
vance from Eylau to Konigsherg. SouU was marching on Crcutzbnrg; Aapo- 
Ilod Iijinsclf, at the head of the corps of Lannes, Ney and Mortier, was ap- 
proaching toFwEOLxvD by Domnau, at which latter plwe the fropcnal Guard 

\ *. ■ ■ 

; • ; I ■ • ■ . ■ . ■ 


(iJVVilsoQ, 119, J5l pan) xthi, XT9, 383 Jom.Si.lOd, 
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wove plncod, luU Xnpolt'ou wn?; in a situation, by a rapid advance tipon Web- 
Inu, to tliroatcn liis line of retreat to tlie lUiS'sian frontier. In these circuin- 
st.anccs, no’ time was to 1)C lost; and tbough tbc troops Avcrc dreadfully fati- 
gued, orders ^Ycre given to contitiuc the march all day, and by great exer- 
tions tbc army reached Fricdland, Nvhere headquarters were cslablislicd in 
the evening (1). 

i)r.r,!ri!^n I'viedland, which has acquired immortal celebrity by the mc- 
rf {'Hta.''’ niorablc battle of which it was the theatre, is a considerable to\Yn 
n-..!.” situated on the left bank of the river Allc, which there llows in a 
northern direction towards the I'.dtic.Sca. It is situated between the river 
and a large, artificial lake or fish-pond, which lies to the nortlj, and has been 
formed by damming up a rivulet called the Mill Stream, which flows from the 
high grounds to the westward near Postheneu into the Allc, and falls into it at 
right angles. The windings of the Allc serve ns n natural wet ditch round 
Fricdland on the south and oast; the artificial lake protects it on the north; 
in a military point of view, therefore, it is only accessible on the western 
side, where it is approached by tbc road from ICylan, wbicli the IToncli wore 
jmrsuing, and from which side also set out the roads to Konigsberg to the 
north, and Wcblnu and Tilsit on the north-west. In that direction there is a 
large open space, dotted with villages and cnltivatod ground, neither bill nor 
plain, but an undulated surface, intersected only along its whole extent, by 
the ravine formed by tbc .Mill Stream, which is very deep, with rugged sides, 
and in many places, from the refinent waters, scarcely fordable. At tbc dis- 
tance of two miles from rriodland ns a centre, tbc cultivated plain to tbc 
westward is bounded by a scmlcircic of woods, which fringe the higher 
grounds and form tbc horizon when looking in that direction from tbc town. 
The banks of the .•\lle on tbc eastward arc very steep; and tbough there are 
three bridges over that river, two of which were formed by the Ilnsslans with 
pontoons at the town itself, in other (juarters it could be passed only at a 
few fords, which were unknown to the Allies till late in the evening, and at 
that period, from the recent heavy rains, were scarcely practicable (2j; 
ii^nntnprn In ilic iilghl of ilio J.'jih, lUmningscu received information that 
corps of Lannes, which had suffered so severely at Ilcilshcrg, 
sTniauun'or " lying at Postheneu, a village about three miles from Fricdland 
thn corps on tlie road to Konigsberg. The exposed situation of that corps, 
which formed the vanguard of the French army, and the well-known losses 
which it had sustained at Ilcilshcrg, inspired the Russian general with the 
Jiopc, that by a sudden att.ack it might he destroyed before the main body 
of Napoleon’s forces could advance to its relief. This resolution was taken at 
two in the morning of the Mlh; orders were immediately dispatched, and at 
four the Russian vanguard was already defiling over the bridge of Fricdland. 
The opportunity was tempting^ and to all appearance the corps of Lannes 
was placed in a situation of great danger; it consisted now of only twelve 
thousand infantry and three thousand horse; and though the corps of Mor- 
licr, Ney, and Victor, with great part of the cavalry of Murat, might l)c 
shortly expected to arrive at tlie scene of action, yet some hours must elapse 
before the foremost of these powerful auxiliaries could he relied on; and in 
the meanwhile this detached body was exposed to the shock of above fifty 
thousand veteran troops who, by proper exertion, might he directed against 
it. Here, in short, as at Marengo, the French, army was to he attacked when 

(l) Wilson, 150, 152. Dum. xviii. 280, 287. ( 2 ) Wilson, 152,153* Diim. xJx. 0. I\cl. dcln 

Jom. ii, 410, 4ll. Sav. Hi. 54. 55. Bigti. vi, 20(?i Camp, par uii Temoin ocuUirt% 74. 
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on a line of march in echellon, bj ibc concentrated masses of the enemy, who 
fell lirst on tlic leading corps; but there was this cssenlul distinction be- 
tween its position on Uicsc two memorable days, tlijil on the former occasion 
the army was stntionory or retreating, so that the distant corps could not 
arrheti!) laic on the field of battle, whereas, here it was adiancing, and 
conscqucnllj,nnlcss dccisi\c success were gained in the outset, the assai- 
lants would have the whole hostile body upon their hands (d) , and m case of 
defeat could retreat onlj by the bridge of the Alle, which was whoUj inade- 
quate to afford an issue to so large a force 

«• aHV” sooner were the advanced posts of the Russians descried by 
•»4 the vidcUea of Lannes’ corps, than a sharp fire of musketry began, 
which w as soon increased to a heavy cannonade as the dark masses 
of infantry and cavalry w ere seen sw ifily advancing through the grey iw ihglit 
of the summer morning. The French tirailleurs fell back, skirmishing, 
liowc\cr, sharply as they retired; the alarm was speedily communicated to 
the rear, and the.wholc corps stood to arms. A single Russian diMsion had 
at first been passed o\ er, but Ibc enemy’s troops were so constantly fed from 
the rear, and the resistance opposed so considerable, that Benningsen soon 
found liimself under the necessity of passing over another to its support; 
three pontoon bridges were constructed to facilitate the passage, and by 
degrees, as the increasing masses of the enemy showed that other corps had 
arrived to the support of Launes, the whole army was brought across Thus 
was the Russian general, who at first contemplated only a partial operation, 
insensibly drawn into a general action, and that too in the most disadvanta- 
geous of all possible situations, with a superior force of the enemy in front, 
anti a deep river traversed only by a few bridges in his rearCSJ 
01 The corps of Mortier arrived to the support of Lannes in a short 

thr lime after the firing commenced, and both corps withdrew to the 
heights stretching from Posihencn to Reinriclisdorf, about three 
miles to (he westward of the river Alle Deeming these the only forces with 
• ■ ■ ’ ’ . « > t - ir -dequate to their desiruc- 

\ • ■ ■ _ / successively arrived on 

. . , . ■ . ■ ■ , ,ed by Fnedland and the 

Alle, facing towards the westward, about halt a mile m front of that towm 
The Mill Stream, flowing m a perpendicular direction to his line, nearly cut 
it in two equal parts; the right wing extended from the nvnlet to the Alle, 
through the wood ofDomerauer; the left, which was'less ronsiderahJe in 
length, stretched in a southerly direction also to the Alle, across the wood of 
Sorllack, and barring the roads of Eylau, Barlenstcin, and Schippcnhcd, 
nearly at the point where they intersected each other. The whole army was 
drawn up in two Imes facing to tlievvest, the first and third haltahons of 



actions, and the large detachment under Kamcnskoi to the right, to (he sup- 
port ofLcstocq, the whole force of the Russians, on both sides of the nver. 


/l)VVil,o» 152.153 411,412 BigB.ti. (2) VViUor IS2 153 Do®. 7.10 J*® « 
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dkl not exceed fifty-five thousand men, of vvhom nhoul ten thousand \Ycre 
cavalry. They were all hrave and experienced soldiers, hut exhausted hy 
fatigue and want of sustenance for several days; and every man in the array 
was entirely exposed to fire, and every movement distinctly seen, while that 
of the enemy was for the most part concealed or sheltered by the woods and 
rising grounds which fritiged the plain to the westward, and hounded the 
horizon on that side (1). 

Even with this comparatively inconsiderable force, however, the 
rubc’r.'i.'iV n*'!^5ian general might, at least in the earlier part of the day, Inavc 
nrMToVnf considemhle, perhaps decisive success, against the corps of 

if.roihc" Lannes and ^lorlicr, which alone had come up to the field of battle, 
let",!!' had he acted at once with the vigour and decision which the op- 

portunity alTordcd, and the critical circumstances in which he was placed 
imperatively rccpiircd. But, unforlunalely, he was so prepossessed with the 
idea that he had no other antagonist, to expect than the two corps actually 
on the spot, that the precious hours, big Avith the fate of Europeand the world, 
were allowed to elapse without any decided movement being attempted. Lan- 
nes gradually fell back .from the jdace in front of ITiedland, as the successive 
divisions of the enemy crossed the bridges, and established themselves on the 
left bank of the river; skilfully availing himself, however, of every advantage 
which the inequalities of the ground afforded to retard the advance of the 
enemy, and covering his movements with a cloud of light troops, whose in- 
cessant fire concealed the real amount of his force. A severe action took 
place on the right, while a body of thirty French squadrons tried to turn the 
Russian right in front of Ilcinrichsdorf, and at first Aviih some success; but 
the advance of some fresh regiments compelled the assailants to give ground 
in that quarter. Soon after a column of three thousand men advanced straight 
.against Fricdland; they Avcrc permitted to npj)roach close to the Russian 
Ciinnon without a single shot being fired, when suddenly the Avholc opened 
with grape, .ind with such clfcct, that in a few minutes a thousand men were 
struck down, the column routed, and an eagle was taken. Encouraged by 
Ibis success, the Russians advanced their left wing, and drove back the French 
right with such vigour, that it was thought they Averc retiring altogether 
toAvards Eylau; but this success A\’as of short duration — fresh reinforcements 
arriA'cd to the enemy — the lost ground Avas regained, atid a tremendous can- 
nonade along the whole line announced that the other corps Avere arrh'ing, 
and that a general battle aa-is at hand (2). 

Prrparaior, Napolcon Avos at Domnau, ten miles distant, Avhen the first sound 
anTrorr”rofOf distant caimon Avas heard. He immediately mounted on horse- 
hack, and rode rajjidly foiward to the front, Avhere the increasing 
cannonade and the quick rattle of musketry announced that a serious contlict 
was .already engaged, dispatching, at the same time, orders for the corps in 
the rear to hasten their march. About one o’clock in the afternoon he arriA cd 
on the heights behind Ileinrichsdorf, Avhich overlook the field of battle, and 
immediately sent out the officers of his slafTin dillercnt directions to observe 
the motions of the enemy. Savary speedily returned Avilh information that 
the march of troops over the bridge of Fricdland AA'as incessant; that none 
AA’cre retracing their steps, that three additional bridges had been constructed 
to facilitate the passage, and that the masses in front Avere every minute in- 
creasing and extending themselves. “ ’Tis Avell,” replied the Emperor; “ I 


(2) Dum. *bc. 12, 14. Join. ii. 412, AYilson, 154, 
15C.- 


(l) AVilson, 153, 155. Dum. xix. 0, 11. Jom. ii. 
411,413. 
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am already prepared} I ha^c gained an liour upon Uicm, and since Ihej visli 
il, I >\ill gUc them another: this is tlic onni\cr«ary ofMarcngo-tliebaiile 
^ could not ha\e been fought on a more propitious da^.” Orders vieic ^15. 
patched for all tiic corps of Infanlrj, as thej came up, to concentrate Hiem- 
sclvcsm the Immense noods behind Ilclnrlclisdorf, on the sUrts of rikh 
Marshal Lannes is as combating} the artillery alone s\as placed on the great 
roads leading from Ejiau and Domnau; tlic cavalry in the large aperiurs 
nliich had been cut for objects of agriculture in these extensile forests Tic 
firm countenance and dense masses of the cncmj, nho appeared crea more 
numerous than they really uerc, as seen from the heights of Ileinnchsdorf, 
at first made the Emperor doubtful vihcthcr he should not postpone lie 

fantry and cavalry of the Guard and part of Mural’s dragoons, at two and 


themselves, nlulc the most minute inspection look place m the ranis, to see 
that the firelocks ncre m good condition, and the cartridge-boxes amply 
supplied. The order of battle was soon fixed. Key occupied the right, diretilf 
in front of \ ncdland ; next stood Morticr, on the extreme nglit of Lanii« h 
the second line Victor’s corps was stationed immediately behind hej,l^ 
Imperial Guard, with a numerous brigade of fusileers, under the orders®* 
Savary; and the cavalry, under Grouchy, Lalour-Maubourg, andbansoDir, 
behind the centre and right. The whole army was directed to advance a 
cclicUon, with the Tight in front and the left slightly thrown back.tbiuM 
would be first engaged; and the artillery received orders to redouble 
fire along the whole line as soon as the heads of their columns 
emerging from the w oods. By four o’clock seventy thousand infantry and t®® 
thousand horse were assembled, in ilic higbesl spirits and the finest state ^ 
discipline and equipment; while Bcnningscn, who, from seeing tb®*®'® 
dablc accumulation of forces in lus front, had deemed it necessary to^^^ 
six thousand men to lus rear to secure the bridge of Mchlau 
btwS not more than tViirty-cighl thousand fool and eight thousand hofi 
oppose to their attack (5). 

'The cessation of any serious attack for some hours mer 
Jao, „ igfj Russian general, who had long since abandoned 0 

— . -i . * . lyofmaiotaiDia^ 

I ■ ■ ■ I ■ . f rcgiunOoi , 

■ >. .. . V . .tbatnothingfur^ 

vvouiu bt undertaken during that day : but he was soon painfully 
At five o clock, on a signal given by a discharge of iw enty ® 
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from the French centre, the whole army stood to tlieir arms, and iinmc-' 
diately the heads of Marshal Ney’s column were seen emerging from the , 
woods behind Posthenen and rapidly advancing straight upon Friedland. On 
all sides the enemy’s forces at once were seen ; from the steeples of Friedland, 
through the interstices of the trees, or in the openings of the forest, they were 
descried in masses of enormous power and depth. From the plain, the 
horizon appeared to he hounded by a deep girdle of glittering steel. At one 
glance . the most inexperienced could see the imminence and magnitude of 
the danger, -for no preparations to cover the retreat over the Alle had been 
made, and the enemy’s force appeared at least double that of the Russians, 
spion.iid But there Avas no time for consultation or defensive measures. On 
came Ney’s column with the fury of a tempest, driving before 
them, like foam before the waves, the Russian chasseurs of the guards and 
several regiments of cavalry and Cossacks who were placed in advance, and 
had endeavoured to check their progress. Some regiments of militia, stationed 
on the low grounds bear, the Alle,’ also broke and fled towards the bridges, 
spreading confusion and alarm through the whole rear of the army. At the 
same time Victor’s corps, placed at first in the second line, advanced to the 
ground ' originally occupied by Ney; and its artillery, consisting of forty 
pieces, under the command of General Senarmont, pushed on four hundred 
paces farther, arid, from a rising ground, thundered over the Avhole Russian 
line,' and effectually prevented any succours being sent to the distressed left. 
That portion of their army Avas now every where shaken ; -the loud shouts of 
Ney’s column AA^ere heard along the whole line; their advanced guards AA^ere 
close to Friedland,' and, encouraged by this rapid and splendid success (i), 
they were already preparing to storm the toAvn and complete the ruin of the 
enemy by gaining possession of the bridges in his rear. 

Gallant At tliis iostaot the Russian Imperial Guard, AA'hich was placed in 
ci.arq<-of reserA'^e behind the artificial lake to the north of Friedland, Avas 
Guard tiaar- ordered to advance. They rushed forward Avith fixed bayonets, but 
tiicSy!" not in compact order, yet AA'ith such vigour, that the leading diAi- 
sions of Ney’s corps, assailed in front and flank, were pierced through, trod- 
den down, and driven back A\dth prodigious slaughter. Such was the change 
produced by this vehement onset, that the day seemed all but regained ; they 
Avere .repulsed to a considerable distance, and the Russian left wing in its 
turn became the assailants. Then it Avas, that the six thousand men detached 
in the forenoon to Wehlau, might have changed the destinies of Europe. But 
the Russian guards, being unsupported by any further reserve, could not 
singly maintain the contest Avilh the overAyhelmingodds Avhich Avere directed 
against them. As they hurried on in pursuit of Ney, they came upon the re- 
serve under Victor, Avhich had advanced to his support; and one of his diAU- 
sions, under Dupont, charged them so opportunely in flank, Avhile disordered 
by the vehemence of their pursuit, that they Avere in their turn repulsed to 
the edge of the town. Encouraged by this turn of fortune, Ney’s soldiers noAV 
returned to the charge. Dupont’s division, emulating the deeds of its old 
comrades in the camp of Boulogne, pressed on in hot pursuit; Senarmoni’s 
terrific battery advanced, playing without intermission on the crowded ranks 
of the retiring Russians, and' soon 'the confusion and press in Friedland ap- 
peared so great, that the leading French divisions AA'ere tempted to hazard an 
assault (2). After an obstinate resistance, the streets Avere forced;' some of 


(l) Sav. iii, 58» 59. Duin. xix 17,19. WiNon, Wilson, 159, 160. ^v, 
159, 160. Jom. ii 417,418 Bign. vi. 303', 304. Dam. xi.\. 19, 21. 

^2) Saalf, Gcstli, dcr Kricg you Piap, i» G4i-~7. 
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llic principal buildings in the town took fire, in the first moments of conster- 
nation thcfugiiucs applied the torch to the bridges over the river— m a feiy 
nDnulos they sicrc trapped m flames, and the lolumes of smoke which 
rolled over the whole field of battle, spread a dismal feeling m the breasts 
of the soldiers 

cT Wbilc this dccisn c success was gaming on the left, the centre and 
ott«u riglit of llie Russians kept their ground with linda unted firmness 
^ dreadful cannonade, which told with fatal effect on the 
riih ju. dense masses, which, from the limited extent of the ground, were 
there accumulated between the front and the river They had even gamed 
considerable success , for «ome battalions, liaving broken their array m cross- 
sing the deep raiinc of the Mill Stream, with which they were unacquainted, 
were charged before the) could re-form by Ibe Russian casalry, and cut to 
pieces But wben tlic retreat of tbc left wmg and the Guards bad uncovered 
their fiank, the infantry m ibc centre were exposed to the most serious 
danger, and must ha\ c given w ay, had not the Russian cai airy galloped for- 
ward at full speed, and charged the corps who threatened them, who were 
the left of Oudinot’s grenadiers, with such iigoiir that they were in a few 
minutes trampled underfoot and destroyed Fneouraged by this success, the 
infantry of (he ccntic also moved forward, and threw in so destructive a flank- 
ing fire, aS cfTcctually covered the retreat of their horse, but at this moment 
the flames of Fnedland and the bridges were seen to arise, and the vast 
clouds of black ‘'moke which darkened the atmosphere, told too plainly that 
Ibcir xetreat was cut off, and that success was hopeless Then indeed their 
hopes fell, and despair look possession of every heart Still, however, the 
Russian courage was unshaken, uniting the fronts of battalions, closing the 
ranks of the soldiers, they presented, m circumstances which seemed wcll- 
lugh desperate, an unbroken front to the enomv fn vain the artiffery, ap- 
proaching to half cannon-shot distance, ploughed through their dense array 
— m vim the French infantry threw m a destructive fire with ceaseless vi- 
gour — in vam the grenadiers of their guard charged repeatedly with the 
shouts and confidence of victory, not one square was broken — not one gun 
was taken Slowly and in solid order they retired, leisurely retracing their 
steps towards the river, I eeping up an incessant rolling fire from tbc rear, 
which faced the enemy, and charging with the bayonet whenever hard 
pressed by their pursuers (1) \Miocvcr witnessed the conduct of that de- 
voted liost during these trying hours, must have felt that Russia, if ade- 
quately directed, was destined in the end to take the lead m the deliverance 
of Europe 

Rcnningscn, meanwhile, without losing his presence of imnd m 
tu M to the general wreck, did all that prudence could suggest to repair 
m«at“ the consequences of the error into which he bad been drawn in the 

earlier part of the day IBs first care was to discover a ford for the cannon, 
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as Friedland was in llie hands of the enemy, and the bridges were no longer 
passable by friends or foes. Happily some peasants pointed out one where 
the great park of artillery might be got across; and it was in the first instance 
withdrawn, with the exception, of a few pieces which fell into the enemy’s 
hands, while the, firm countenance of the infantry warded off the assault of 
his impetuous columns; but the water came up to the horses’ middles, and 
what remained of the ammunition was utterly spoiled. A hundred guns were 
immediately after the passage planted on the right bank to r"'ard the enemy; 
but so closely were the columns on the opposite sides intermingled, that it 
was. dangerous to fire lest the, balls should fall in the Russian lines. Mean- 
while two of their divisions, impatient of the slow progress at the ford, and 
unable to endure any longer the incessant showers of musketry and grape, 
threw themselves, sword in hand, into .Friedland, and endeavoured to open 
a passage with fixed bayonets to the bridge. A desperate struggle ensued with 
the troops of Noy and ^'ictor in the streets, but the despair of the Russians 
prevailed over the enthusiasm of the French, and they made their Avay 
through the burning houses to the water’s edge. There, however, they found 
the bridges destroyed; and these brave men, after having so heroically cut 
their way through the hostile ranks, found themselves stopped by an impas- 
sable barrier, while the increasing masses of the enemy now enclosed them, 
amidst fire and darkness, on every side. Still, however, no one thought, even 
in circumstances all but desperate, of surrender; with heroic courage they 
fought their way back, though with prodigious slaughter, to the ford, and 
during the darkness of the night plunged into the stream. The water was 
breast-high, and many missing' the fords were drowned; several guns were 
abandoned, from the impossibility of dragging them through' the press; but 
such was the unconquerable valour of the rearguard to the very last, that 
not one battalion capitulated, and, with the exception of five thousand 
wounded, few prisoners fell into the enemy’s hands (1). 

Such was the disastrous battle of Friedland, which at one blow 
tiie battle, dissolvcd tlic great confederacy which the genius and foresight of 
Mr. Pitt had formed for the coercion of Napoleon’s ambition, and left Great 
Britain alone to maintain the contest, with the whole force of the Continent 
arrayed under his banners. Grievously, then, was felt the want of British aid, 
and woful were the consequences of the ill-timed parsimony which had 
withheld all subsidies from Russia during this desperate struggle; thirty 
thousand of the militia, whom even a small loan would have clothed and 
armed, might havea verted thecatastrophe; twenty thousand Britishauxiliaries 
would have converted it into a glorious victory,- and thrown Napoleon back 
upon the Vistula and the Elbe. The losses of the Russians, though nothing 
like what they had experienced,in the decisive overthrow of Austerlitz, were 
still very severe. Seventeen thousand men had fallen, either killed or wounded, 
and five thousand of the latter had been made prisoners ; but of those unhurt 
not more than five hundred had become captives ; no colours were taken, but 
seventeen guns remained in the enemy’s power. The French had lost eight: 
thousand men, and two eagles wrested from them in fair combat. Nothing 


Cl) Sanlf, 1. 647» G48 Wilson, 159. 161- Jom, ii. 
419,421. Dum.xix. 19,23. Sav. iii. 59. Bi"n.vi. 
304. 305- ' ' , 

In flescnhing tins baltle,. liOrd Hutchinson, who 
witnessed it, slated, in his official despalches to tlic 
British govennneut—** 1 want words suincicntly 
stronfj to describe the valour of ihc Uiissiniu;, and 
which alone would have rendered llicir success un- 


doubted, if courage alone could secure victory; but 
whatever may be the event, the officers and mi‘n of 
the lUiisian arm} have done their duty in the noblest 
manner, and arc justly entitled to the praise .and 
admiration of every person who was witness of their 
conduct.” — ^Lord Hutcimssoa's D<.’ ' June 15, 

l807; Sir Koccrt V/jtsoN,‘l(J2, 
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can tllu*;tratc more clearly the desperate resistance made by tlie Russians than 
the small number of guns taken, under circumstances as ben, avith less steady 
troops, the saliolc artillcrj aaould bate been abandoned (1) 

V”i During Ibe escning, Ibe right i\ing of the Russians and part of the 
iMut’o* uT retired by the left bank of tbc Alio, and crossed uithout 

^ I molestation at the bridge of Allenbcrg Tbilbcr, on the inomins 
j»wVs*”“ after tlic battle, the remainder of the army retired by the other 
bank, AViUioul being at all harassed on the march , indeed, n is a remarkable 
and unaccountable circumstance, that ibougli fifteen thousand French horse 
Sscrc m the field, they sscrc little engaged in the action after ^al-ol^on ar- 
rived on the spot, nor once let loose m the pursuit ( 2 ) On the das following 
they reached chlau, sshere the Alio and the Prcgel unite m the midst of a 
Jon »c marsh) plain, traversed by a single chausste By that defile, not 
only the artillery and carnages of the mam army, but the immense baggage 
and ammunition lrain,s Inch bad ctacualod Konigsberg, had to pass, and 
although no enemy was in sight, vet such ^^a3 the confusion produced by the 
enormous accumulation of cannon and chariots on a *110510 cbaussce, and such 
the apprehensions inspired by the ciidcnt dangers uhichnould ensue if the 
rearguard \serc to be attacked, that on a few muskets being accidentally dis- 
charged, a general panic took place, and horse, foot, and cannon rushed tu- 
multuously together to tbc bridge, and the strongest throwing down and 
trampling under foot the weaker, broke through and spread m the wildest 
disordcrinlo the town Such was the uproar and consternation which en- 
sued, that It was with the utmost difficulty that order could be restored by 
the personal efforts of Sir Robert Wlsonand a few Russian officers who hap- 
pened to he on the spot, and it inspired these gallant chiefs with themclan- 
cholv conMchon, that ifPNapolconlnd followcdup hissucccss with his wonted 
■\ igour, the Russian host would have been utterly annihilated ( 5 ) But on 
this occasion, as on many others m the memorable campaign of 1812 , it was 
apparent that the vigour of the Emperor m followingup his victorieswas by 
no means proportioned, either to what it had been in the German or Italian 
wars, or to the successes which he claimed at the moment a circumstance 
for which bis panegyrists find it impossible to offer any explanation, but 
which m truth is susccptihle of a very easy solution, when the desperate na 
turc of the resistance opposed to him in these northern latitudes, and the 
consequent magnitude of his losses, is taken into considenuon ( 4 ) 
c»pture ot The catastrophe at Fried land, and subsequent retreat of the Allies 
jC *6 ^ behind the Pregel, rendered the city of Konigsberg, which was si 
tuated considerably m *idvancc of that river on the left bank or front of its 
course, no longer tenable General Lestocq had, with Ins wonted ability, 
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conducted the retreat of his little army with very little loss, till he was joined 
on the 12lh, in front of Konigsberg, by the corps of Kamenskoi. Even their 
united forces, however, not more than twenty-four thousand strong, could 
hardly hope to save that town without the assistance of the main army, 
when they were attacked by the corps of Soult and Davoust, and the greater 
part of the cavalry under Blurat, amounting to full fifty thousand men, of 
whom above twelve thousand Avere horse in the finest condition. Notwith- 
standing this overAvhelming odds, however, Lestocq made the attempt, and 
by the firm countenance which he assumed, and the devoted lieroism of his 
rearguard in the i-ctreat from the LoAver Passarge, succeeded in so far retard- 
ing the enemy, as to gain time for the evacuation of almost all the magazines 
and stores in the city, even by the narroAv and crowded defile of AVehlau. 
But this great object AA'as not gained Avithout sustaining a considerable loss. 
June li. A ])attalion A\’as surrounded and made prisoners which had been 
left to defend the passage of the Frisching; and on thefolloAvingday a column 
June i5, of twelve hundred men, which was enveloped by St.-Cyr’s divi- 
sion and Murat’s cavalry, Avas, after a gallant resistance, compelled to sur- 
render. 'Weakened by these losses, Lestocq, hoAvever, still maintained his 
ground in Konigsberg, repeatedly repulsed the attempts to storm it' Avhicii 
AA^ere made by the Brandenburg gate, and remained there all the day, put- 
ting the mouldering fortifications in a respectable posture of defence, and 
June ic. pressing the evacuation of the magazines ; but on the day folloAving, 
IiaA'ing received accounts of the battle of Friedland, he ordered the garrison 
to be under arms, under pretence of making a sally ; and AA'hen evening ap- 
proached, the Avhole took the direction of Labian and the Pregel, leaving 
General Sutterbeim with two battalions of light infantry to man the AA'alls. 
He also evacuated the place at midnight, and on the folloAving morning the 
magistrates sent the keys of the city to Blarshal Soult. Three thousand sick or 
wounded fell into the hands of the enemy; but such was the activity of Gen- 
eral Lestocq, and the skill Avith AA'hich Sutterheim conducted his measures, 
that no magazines or stores of any importance were taken, and the rearguard, 
though frequently molested, effected its retreat, Avithout any' serious loss, 
to Wehlau, Avhere they joined the main army as it was defding over the 
bridge (1). 


(l) ^Vilson, I67, 169. Dum. xix, 33» 36. 

Napoleon, with Ins usual m ndaciousjiolicy, gave 
out, in his 79th bulletin, that he had taken in 
Konigsberg not only twenty thousand piisoners and 
immense public magazines, but I60,0t)0 British 
stand of arms I It appeared a happy stroke to make 
the Parisians believe- that the lardy succours of 
Great Britain had arrived just in time to arm the 
French troops. “ This assertion,” Sir B. Wilson 
justly observes, ** is a falsehood' of the most extra- 
vagant character, and which Buds no parallel but in 
the catalogue of their own compositions.” In truth, 
the British arms escaped by a cir< umslance more 
discreditable to .England than the falsehood which 
Napoleon asserted; they had not yet arrived. The 
cannon, ammunition, and arms for Prussia were sent 
by Lord Hutchinson, after the armistice, to a 
Swedish port; those forUussia were landed at IVign, 
and delivered to the Biissian troops . — Pari Returns, 
1807 ; Parh Ilist. ix. App,; and Wilsox, 167. The 
falsehood in regard to the stores taken at Konigs- 
berg appeared in the bulletin giving thp details of 
the bailie of Friedland, dated Wehlau, June 17« the 
very day on uliich that town was taken Iiy the French 
troops. He there said, Marshal Soult has entered 
Konigsberg; where wo found many liundrcd thous- 


and quintals of wheat, more than 20t000 Russians 
and Prussians svounded, and all the military stores 
which England had sent out ; among the rest, 160,000 
muskets, still on shipboard.” This fabrication was 
made at Wcldau on the 17tli, wliich is thirty miles 
fi’om Konigsberg, before it Iras’ possible tliat any 
thing further than the bare capture of the city could 
have been heard of by the French Emperor. The 
falsehood in the first bulletin, which corresponded 
to Ills wishes rather than the reality, was so gross, 
that it could not be repeated in the succeeding one, 
dated Tilsit, I9lh June, which, after recapitulating 
the successes of SouH and the fall of Konisherg, 
said, “In fine, the result of all these affairs has 
been, ih.d 4000 or 5000 prisoners and 15 pieces of 
cannon have fallen into our hands. Two hundred 
Russian vessels, and great stores of subsistence, 
wine, and spirits, have been found in Konigsberg.” 
Yet so little do the French writers attend to accuracy 
in their detail, that the enormous falsehood in the 
first bulletin, even when abandoned by the second, 
has been adopted by all their historians, oven Jo- 
mini and Dumas, whose accuracy is in general so 
praiseworthy . — See DeM.xiv 33; anrfJou.ii. 422; 
and lOth and SOM Ridlct. Camp, de Saxe, iv. 338, 
312 and Biox, vi. 308 ; and Norvixs, Hi. 27. 
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<1 of Mcanw Iiilc NapoIi'oTi, after Ins usual custom, rode on the follow- 
^TifTrVit lug morning o\cr ll)c field of battle. It presented a ghastly spec- 
f.nVto tuc second only to the ternfic field of Evlau in circumstances of 
N horror. TJien might ho scon oidont proofs of the stern and un- 
conquerable %alonr \Mlh which the Russians h«id combated the position of 
the squares of infaulrj could be distinctly traced by the dead bodies of the 
men, wiiichsliH preserved tlieir regular array the station of the cavalry was 
seen by the multitude of horses, which lay dead as tiicy had stood in squa- 
drons or haiialions on the field In the pursuit, however, he exerted none of 
Ills usual vigour, and threw awa), in the prosecution of a minor object, the 
fairest opporlunllj he had ever enjojed of destroying the Russian army. 
Intent only on cutting the enemj ofl from Konigsbcrg, and securing to him- 
self that noble prize of victory, be totally neglected the following up of his 
success on the right bunk of llie Alle, and sullered Ibc disorganize! and shat- 
tered Russian army to retire without molestation (hrougli the narrow defile 
that penetrated liic marshes of Welilau and over the single bridge of the Pre- 
gel, when a htllc additional vigour in the pursuit would alleast have com- 
pelled them to abandon, at the entrance of these passes, the greater part of 
lot* >« Ibeir baggage and artillery. On the evening of the 18lh, the allied 
army, which had umlcd af\\chlan with the troops under Kamenskoi and 
Lc'.tocq, falling back from Ivonigsberg, reached Tilsit on the Nicmea, and 
early on the following morning the mighty array began to defile over the 
bridge. For forty hours successively the passage continued without inter- 
' ‘ t - ^ -gons, store-chanots, suc- 

, ■ . ■ the cast was swallowing 

^ ‘d With the west for the 

mastery of Europe Still, though a hundred thousand men, flushed with vic- 
tory, were hardly a day’s march m the rear, no attempt was made by ISapo- 
Uon to molest their passage A few cannon-shots atone were exchanged be- 
tween the Cossacks and the horse-artillery of Murat (4}, vvhich, on tluJ niorn- 
lo - . 1 ii * „ jrr, . as shortly 

evacuatec : ■ ' : ■ withdrew without 

niolcstalK 

truth, bostihUcs were no longer either required or expedient 
a«ifrp«> Disheartened by the defeat which he had experienced, chagrined 
MmuuM at the refusal of succours either in mCn or money from England , 
irritated at the timid policy of Austria, when the fairest opportunity that ever 
yet had occurred was presented for her decisive interposition, foiled in the 
objects for which he had originally begun the war, and deserted by those for 
whose advantage, more than his own, it had been undertaken, the Emperor 
Alexander had taken Ins resolution lie deemed it unnecessary and improper 
to risk the independence of Russia m a quarrel not directly aflecfing its in- 
terests, and from wlucb the parties immediately concerned had withdrawn 
On the 18lh, therefore, Genera! Bennmgscn wrote a letter to Prince Dagra- 
tion, desiring him to make known to the French generals the Emperor's 
j«ne>!) desire for an armistice; this was accordingly communicated to Jliirat 
on the forenoon of the following dny, and orders were immediately trans- 
niillcd for hosliliUcs to cease at all points. Thus was this mighty conflagra- 
tion, which originally commenced on the hanks of the Danube, finally stilled 
on the shores of the Niemen (2). 


(1) VViIdTO*, ics 179 l>“a> at* 55 <0 Us' 
•VI 508 509 

;*IJ Wilvon 170 ITl Duni -12 II 
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wiilcirmnao These proposals on the part of the Russian Emperor gave the . 
Napol6on highest satisfaction to Napoldon, It had ever been his policy to offer' 
thi?step‘ peace to his enemies during the first tumult and consternation of 
defeat; and more than once, by such well-timed advances, he had extricated 
himself from a situation of the utmost peril. To be anticipated in this man- 
ner in his desires, and have the public demonstration afforded of the reality 
of his victory by the enemy proposing an armistice, was a circumstance, of 
all others the mast gratifj’ing, Avhich raised him at once to the highest point of 
glory. He was not ignorant that here,- as at Leoben and Austerlitz, a further 
continuance of the contest might be attended with very serious dangers. 
England, it is true, had hitherto,' in an unaccountable manner, kept herself 
secluded from the struggle : but a change had taken place in her councils; a 
close alliance had been contracted with Prussia ; powerful succours in arms 
and ammunition were on their route, and the greatest military expedition 
she had ever sent forth was preparing to hoist the flag of a national war on 
the banks of the Elbe. The dubious policy of Austria rendered it more than 
probable that in such an event she would throw off the mask; and that eighty 
thousand armed mediators might suddenly make their appearance under the 
walls of Dresden, and totally intercept the communications of the Grand Army 
with France. Russia, it was true, was defeated; the army of Bagration was 
little more than half its former amount ; but thirty thousand men were ad- 
vancing, under Prince Labanoff, to repair its losses ; and if its frontiers were 
invaded; and a national resistance aroused,' there were four hundred thou- 
sand militia enrolled, who would speedily fill the ranks of the regular army. 
Napoleon, indeed, could collect, notwithstanding the losses of the short cam- 
paign, a hundred and fifty thousand men on the Niemen; but even this 
mighty host appeared hardly adequate to the task of subduing an empire 
whose dominions on this side of the Ural Mountains exceeded all the rest of 
Europe'put together. How were the conquered provinces to be kept in sub- 
jection; how the fortresses taken garrisoned.; how the immense lines of 
communication kept up when the war was to commence at the distance of 
nearly a thousand miles from the Rhine^ and the Scythian monarch, if reso- 
lute on preserving his independence, might retreat a thousand miles farther 
without coming to the verge of his European dominions (Ij ? 
tions'tvTcii considerations less powerful which induced Alexan- 

rcmij-rod iiieder to desii’e an accommodation. By engaging in the war on this- 
also Srous dcsporato principle indeed, and drawing the enemy into the heart 
modation of his dominions, he had every chance of defeating the invasion of 
this second Darius into the deserts of Scythia; but this could only be done by 
great sacrifices, and at the hazard of throwing back for a long period the in- 
ternal improvement of his rising dominions. For what object were these sa-' 
crifices to be made? For the preservation of Prussia? She was already 
crushed, and a few inconsiderable forts, with the town of Graudentz, were all 


hosts, took placeon the lianksoftlieNnrrcw. Tolstoy Remains of the .army avhich fought. at 
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in particular made hitii'clf master of ihc entrenched ICamenskoi’s corps, 9,000 

June IX. camp of Borki ; but the French having Rcinforccmenls which joined al Tilsit, or 
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(l) Hard, ix. 426. Total regulars, . . . 112,000 

The following regular forces, exclusive of 400 , 000 — Wjlsox, 17G. 

militia, were still at the command of the Russian 
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that remained lo rrcdcrick^Villiam of the dominions of his illustrious ances- 
tors. For the safely of Lngland? She was suflicicnlly protected bj heriimn- 
cible fleets; and Uic interests she had evinced m the struggle had not been 
such as to render it imperative on the Czar^ either in honour or policy, 
to continue tlie contest on Iicir account (1) For the sake of the balance of 
power? That was an object, however important, which could not be brought 
about by the unaided cITorlsof a single empire; and if Austria, whose interests 
were more immediately concerned m its preservation, was not inclined to 
draw the sword in the conflict, it did not appear that Ilussia, whose indepen- 
dence had never yet been seriously threatened, was called upon to continue 
It unaided for its restoration Now was an opportunity when the war might 
be icrnuiiatcd, if not with advantage, at least without dishonour: in the 
fields of Pultusk, Hylau, and lleilsberg, the Russians had sufficiently -vin- 
dicated their title to military glory ; and objects of immediate importance 
were to be gamed nearer home, both on the Danube and the Ise\a(2J, 
amply sulficicnt to indemnify the empire for a temporary withdrawal from 
the general theatre of European strife 
Conclutton ■\\hcn such were the dispositions on both sides, there was little 
djihcuUj m coming to an understanding. France had nothing to 
jooe I* demand of Russia except that she should close her ports against 
England : Russi.i nothing to ask of France but that she should withdraw her 
armies from Poland, and permit the llmperor to pursue his long-chenshed 
projects of conquest in Turkey. The map of Europe lay before them, out of 


the two armies; the lieadquariers of Napoleon were fixed at Tilsit, on the left 
bank of the river, those of Alexander at Piklupohnen, a mile distant on the 
Tight bank. A friendly intercourse was immediately established between the 
officers and men of the two armies . they bad felt each other’s xalour, too 
strongly not lo be inspired with sentiments of mutual re-pcct, while Napo- 
leon, m eloquent terms, addressed his soldiers on this glorious termination 
of their labours, in one of those proclamations which made Europe thrill from 
side to side (o). 

onTe ran Hrmisticc hoving been thus concluded, it was agreed that the 

St nis t. tw 0 Emperors should meet to arrange, m a private conference, the 


{0 The secret uiot.Tcs wl id loJutcd the C n 
ptror Ale*«nilct to co clade tl e treaty of filh t. 


Ue has learned, wl e > it was too late that our repose 
■oasthatoftliel onjhcoowrcpe tshayinsT rfottci 

It la the days of Oisttstadt of Heilsbrrj nthc 
oyer nc noraWe tdd of Vi edViod >a a t»n days 
cimpj jn in si net we I aye tahm 120 pcu, of 
yaonon ystainlards hitirdorw anded 6i> 000 Rns 
sians -wrested froot the oiicmy s «rray «t( its 
tnisarn cs aiwlfcoij Hals tl c fortryss nfKan Jsbers 
with tt rec tu deed yr'scL wb rh It condlnrd 
loaded with ainmuntt oi s nf war v( alt tarts tnd 
ye ally 160 OOO mnslets tent l»7 Ensl’fd t» ton 
cur eneiu cs Vron the si ores of 0 r Vistula we 
bale arrited ot Ouse of ibc ft r neo will the 
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destinies of the world: It took place, accordingly, on the 2bth, under cir- 
cumstances eminently calculated to impress the imagination of mankind. 
June sS. By the direction of the French general of engineers, Lariboissiere, 
a raft of great dimensions was constructed on the river Niemen'; iJie raft of 
Tilsit j which will be recollected as long as the cage of Bajazet or the con- 
quests of Alexander. It was moored in the centre of the stream, and on its 
surface a wooden apartment, surmounted by the eagles of France and Russia, 
framed with all the possible magnificence which the time and circumstances 
would admit. This was destined for the reception of the Emperors alone; af 
a little distance was stationed another raft, less sumptuously adorned, for 
their respective suites. The shore on either side was covered with the 
Imperial guard of the two monarchs, draAvn up in tidple lines, in the same 
firm and imposing array in which they had stood on" the fields of Eylau and 
Friedland. At one o’clock precisely, amidst the thunder of artillery, each 
Emperor stept into a boat on his own side of the river, accompanied by a few 
of bis principal officers ; Napoleon was attended by Murat, Berthier, Bessieres, 
Duroc, and Caulaincourt : Alexander by the Grand Duke Constantine, General 
Benningsen, Prince LabanofF, General'OuvarofF, and Count Lieven; the nu- 
merous and splendid suite of each monarch followed in another boat imme- 
diately after. The bark of Napoleon, rowed by the marines of his Guard, 
advanced with greater rapidity than that of, Alexander. He arrived, first at the 
raft, entered the apartment, and himself opened the door on the opposite 
side to receive the Czar, while the shouts of the soldiers on either shore 
drowned even the roar of the artillery. In a few seconds Alexander arrived, 
and was received by the conqueror at the door on his own side : their meeting 
was friendly; and the very first Avords which he uttered bespoke both the 
lacerated feelings occasioned by the conduct of the government of Great 
Britain during the Avar, his deep penetration, and clear perception of the 
ruling passion of Napoleon— “ I hale the English,” said he, “as much as you 
do, and am ready to second you in all your enterprises against them.” “In 
that case,” replied Napoleon, “ every thing will be easily arranged, and peace 
• is already made.” The intervicAV lasted. Iaa'o hours, during which Napoleon 
exercised all the ascendant which his extraordinary talents and fortune, as 
well as singular poAA'ers of fascination gave^him, while the Russian Emperor 
gave proof of the tact and finesse, as Avell as diplomatic ability, by which his 
nation beyond any other in Europe is gifted. Before they parted, the outlines 
of the treaty were arranged 'betAveen them — it Avas not difficult to come to an 
understanding — the world afforded -ample room for the aggrandizement of 
both fl); 

mcwTnho' following, a second intervicAV took place at the same 

toAvn,-at Avhich the King of Prussia Avas present; the first had been 

June 2 c' arranged, and the preliminary terms agreed to, without any con- 

me. You will return to your country covered wUli first njipvoaclicd llie Niemen, to get ready a pontoon 
laurels, and after haying gained a peace which will train, which had been left in llic arsenal of that citj', 
he iu own guarantee. It is lime that our country for immediate operation. Next day, however, he 
should live in repose, sheltered from the malignant received the following significant note from Talley- 
influence of England. !My hcnefaclions to you shall rand “ Be in no liuny ''xith your pontoons j 
testify the large measure of my gratitude, and ll.c what would we gain hy passing the Niemen? what 
whole extent of the love which I bear you ** Already is there to be acquired beyond that river? The Em- 
was to he seen, not merely’' in Napoleoifs thoughts, ))cror mr/5/ abandon his ideas in regard to Polands 
hut in his words, a return lo the celebrated maxim that nation is fit for nolliing ; disorder alone is to 
of Louis XIV, L’ctat e’est moi.” — E ign. vi. 311, bc'organized out of its inbahitanls. U^e have another 
312. Jar more important matter to settle ; here is a fair 

(1) Sav. iii, 7G, 77. Eign.'vi. 315, 3iG. Dum. opportunity of tcrminaling the ^)rcscnt dispute; we 
xix. 53, 55. * must net let it escape.” Already the .Spanish in- 

Savary, who had been nominated governor of vnsion had entered into the calculations of Ihc rulers 
Konigshcvg,orcccivcrf order.s, when the French army of Europe on the Niemen.— Sa vary, iii. 7G. 
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thatrcnmncd lo Frederick A\illiam of the dommions of lus iUu«!tnous ances- 
tors I or llic safely of England’ Slie^vas sunicienlly jirotcclcd bj licrmTin- 
cible fleets, nnd the interests she bad evinced m the struggle had not been 
such as to render it imperative on the Czar, either in honour or policy, 
lo continue the contest on h^r account (1) For the sake of the balance of 
power? Tint was an object, however important, which could not be brought 
about by the uuaided cITorls of a single empire, nnd if Austria, whose interests 
were more immediately concerned iii its preservation, was not inclined to 
dnw the sword in the conflict, it did not appear tint Russia, whose indepen- 
dence bad never yet been seriously threatened, was called upon to continue 
It unaided for its restoration Row was an opportunity when the war might 
be terminated, if not with advantage, at least without dishonour in the 
fields of Pullusk, Fylau, and llcilsberg, the Russians had sulBciently vin- 
dicated their title to military glory, and objects of immediate Importance 
were to be gamed nearer home, both on the Danube and the Revafa), 
amply suflicient to indemnify the empire for a temporary withdraw aHrom 
the general theatre of Furopcan strife 
Con i« on AMien such were the dispositions on both sides, there was little 
* “ dilliculty in coming to an understanding France had nothing to 
junf »i demand of Russia except that she should dose her ports against 
England Russia nothing to ask of France but that she should withdraw her 
armies from Poland, and permit the tlciperor to pursue his long cherished 
projects of conquest in Turl ey The map of Europe lay before them, out of 


the two armies the headquarters of Rapoleon were iixed at lilsit, on Hie iclt 
bank of the rner, those of Alexander at Piktupohnen, a mile distant on the 
right bank A friendly intercourse was immediately esnbhshed between the 
officers and men of the two armies they had felt each other’s valour, loo 
siroUjjly not to be inspired with sentiments of mutual respect, while Rapo- 
leon, in eloquent terms addressed his soldiers on this glorious termination 
of their labours, m one of those proclamations which made Europe thrill from 
side to side (5) 

on * «re armistice having been thus concluded, it was agreed that Che 

« r t two Emperors should meet to arrange, in a private conference, the 


{0 T1 e sc ret tno ves -wl 1 Jaced the E n (3) E gn c SOS 3« O n x x A4 50 

petor Alexander to co 1 de the treatv of T 1 I tc no ir.n» I>o d ers — O the 5 I June we 
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tliatrcmamcd to Frederick of Uic dominions of his lUuMrious ances- 

tors. I or thesafety of Lngland? Sl^e^^as snfTicicnlly protected b} herinvm- 
cibic fleets; and the interests she had evinced m the struggle had not been 
Such as to render it imperative on the Czar, either m honour or policy 
to coiUmuc llic contest on htfr account (1). For tlic sake of the balance of 
power? Tint was an object, how ever important, which could not be brought 
about by the unaided ctForts of a single empire; and jf Anslna, whose interests 
were more immediately concerned in its preservation, was not inclined to 
draw the sword m the connict, it did not appear that Ilussia, whose indepen- 
dence Ind never yet been seriously threatened, was called upon to coiiUmic 
It ttinidcd for its restoration Now was an opportunity when the war might 
be Icrnmialcd, if not with advantage, at least without dishonour m the 
lidds of PuUiisk, Fylaii, and lleilsberg, the Russians had sufficienlly vin- 
dicated their title to military glory ; and objects of immediate importance 
were to be gained nearer home, both on the Danube and the Neva (2), 
amply sulTicicnt to indemnify the empire for a temporary withdrawaHrom 
the general theatre of rmropean slrdc. 
co«ri«,ioii \Micn sucli were the dispositions on both sides, there was little 
difllculty in coming to an understanding, France bad nothing to 
„ demand of Russia except that she should close her ports against 
Fngland • Russia nothing to ask of France but that she should withdraw her 
armies from Poland, and permit the Fmperor to pursue Ins loug-chenshed 
projects of conquest in lurUcy. The map of Europe lay before them, out of 
wlucli these two mighty potentates might carve at pleasure ample indemnities 
for themsclv es, or acquisitions for their allies. No difficulty, in consequence, 
was experienced in sciilnig the terms of the armistice . the Nicmen separated 
the two armies, the headquarters of Napolilon were fixed at Tilsit, on the left 
bank of the river; those of Alexander at Pikinpolmcn, a mile distant on the 
TigUl bank. A friendly intercourse was immediately established between the 
> olficcrs and men of the two armies : they had felt each other’s valour, too 
strongly not to be inspired with scniimenis of mutual respect; while Napo- 
on, m eloquent terms, addressed his soldiers on this glorious termination 
jf their labours, in one of those proclamations which made Europe thrill from 
^ side to side (3). 

in tfcl'rtft armistice having been thus concluded, it was agreed that the 
M nu r tw 0 Emperors should meet to arrange, in a private conference, the 
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destinies of llic Avovld. It took place, accordingly, on the 2oili, under cir- 
cumstances eminently calculated to impress the imagination of mankind, 
jmipsi. By the direction of the French general of engineers, Lariboissiere, 
a raft of great dimensions Avas constructed on the river Nicmcn ; the rafl of 
Tilsitj vYhich \YiU he recollected as long ns the cage of Bajazei or the con- 
quests of Alexander. It ^Yas moored in the centre of the stream, and on its 
surface a Avooden apartment, surmounted by the eagles of France and Russia, 
framed Aviih all the possible magnificence which the time and circumstances 
would admit. This AA’as destined for the reception of the Emperors alone; af 
a little distance was stationed another rafl, less sumptuously adorned, for 
their respective suites. The shore on cither side was covered Avilh the 
Imperial guard of the tAvo monarchs, draAvn up in triple lines, in the same 
firm and imposing array in Avhich they had stood on the fields of Eylau and 
l^icdland. At one o’clock precisely, amidst the thunder of artillery, each 
Emperor slept into a boat on his own side of the river, accompanied by a fcAV 
of his principal ofiicers ; Napoleon was attended by Murat, Berliner, Bessiercs, 
Duroc, and Caulaincourt : Alexander by the Grand Duke Constantine, General 
Benningsen, Prince Labanofi', General OuA’aroff, and Count LicA-en; the nu- 
merous and splendid suite of each monarch folloAved in another boat imme- 
diately after. The bark of Napoleon, roAved by the marines of his Guard, 
adA’anced Aviih greater rapidity than that of Alexander, lie arrived first at the 
raft, entered the apartment, and himself opened the door on the opposite 
side to receive the Czar, aa'IuIc the shouts of the soldiers on either shore 
droAvned even the roar of the artillery. In a fcAV seconds Alexander arrived, 
and was received by the conqueror at the door on his OAvn side : their meeting 
AA’as friendly; and the very first Avords Avhich he uttered bespoke both the 
lacerated feelings occasioned by the conduct of the government of Great 
Britain during tlic Avar, bis deep penetration, and clear perception of the 
ruling passion of Napoleon— “ I hale the English,” said he, “as much as you 
do, and am ready to second you in alt your enterprises against them.” “In 
that case,” replied Napoleon, “every thing aa’IH be easily arranged, and peace 
• is already made.” The inlervicAV lasted. tAvo hours, during Avhich Napoleon 
exercised all the ascendant which his extraordinary talents and fortune, as 
well as singular poAA'ers of fascination gave him, AA’hile the Russian Emperor 
gaA'c proof of the tact and finesse, as Avell as diplomatic ability, by Avhich his 
nation beyond any other in Europe is gifted. Before they parted, the outlines 
of the treaty Avere arranged 'betAA’een them — it aa'US not difiicult to come to an 
understanding — the Avorld afforded ample room for the aggrandizement of 
both (1). 

IncMtTniip' following, a second interviCAv took place at the same 

"nT.isu'™’ AA’hich the King of Prussia AA’as present ; the first had been 

June iG. arranged, and the preliminary terms agreed to, without any con- 


me. You %\ill return to your country covered w llli 
laurclSy and after Imvin" gained a peace whieli will 
be its own guarantee. It is time that our country 
Miould live ill repose, sliellercd from the malignant 
influence of Kngland. .My benefactions to ^ ou shall 
testify the large measure of my gratitude, and the 
whole extent of the love which I bearyou ** Already 
was to be seen, not merely in Napolemi’s thoughts, 
but in his words* a telurn to the celcliratcd maxim 
of Louis XIV, ‘'L’etal e’est inoi/' — IIign, vi. 3U^ 

(i) Sav. iii, 76, 77. Bign. vL 3l5» 3lG. Dum. 
MX. 53. 55. 

Savap', who had been nominated governor of 
Konigsberg, deceived orders, when the French army 


first approached the Nicmen, to gel ready a pontoon 
train, which had been left in the arsenal of that city, 
for immediate operation. Next day, however, Iic 
received the following significant nolo from Tal!e\- 

rand : ** He in no Imrry with 3 our pontoons; 

whfil would we gain hy passing the Nicmen ? what 
is there to he acquired bejoud tliat river? Tin* Km- 
])cror must at^andon his ideas in regatd to Poland; 
lliat nation is fit for nothing; disorder alone is to 
be org.inized out of its inhabitants. e have another 
Jar more impottant matter to settle; here is a fair 
opportunity of tenninaliiig the ^ircscnt dispute ; wc 
must not let it escape.” Already the .Spanish in- 
vasion had entered into ihe calculations of llic • lers 
of Kurnpe on the N' iii, T'* * 
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ccrt dial unhappy prince. He no longer In a siluation to stipulate 
anj conditions; bereft of Ins dominions, driven up into a corner of his tern- 
lories, destitute of every thing, he had no aUernatSve but submission to the 
stern law of the conqueror (1). As it was now evident that an accommodation 
was about to take place, arrangements were made for conducting it wiih 
more conv emcnce to the exalted personages concerned Part of the town of 
Tilsit was declared neutral, and allotted to the accommodation of the Em- 
peror of Ilussia and his smlc; thither lie repaired, on the afternoon of the 
same daj, and was received with all imaginable courtesy by Napoleon him- 
self, upon landing on the left bank of the river from liis boat Amidst dis- 
charges of ariUlerj, and the acclamations of a vast multitude of spectators 
whom the extraordinary spectacle hid collected (ogetlier, did these two 
Sovereigns, whose hostility had so lately dyed the fields of Poland with blood, 
ride Side by side, to the quarters prepared for the Czar, through a triple line 
oflhcrrench Imperial Guard The attention of Napoleon descended to the 
most minute particulars ; thcfurniture in the Emperor of Russia’s rooms w as 
all sent from the French headquarters; a sumptuous tram of cooks and other 
attendants were in readiness to make him forget the luxuries of St -Peters- 
burg; even his couch was prepared m a camp bed of the French Emperor’s, 
which he had made use of in Ins campaigns. The King of Prussia also ar- 
med, two day softer, m Tilsit, with his beautiful andiinfortunatcQiieen;and 
tile minisicrs on both sides, Talleyrand on Ibc part of France, and Prince 
Kourakin on that of Russia, and Marshai Ralkrcuth on that of Prtrssia, bat 
they were of little service, for such was the extraordinary length to which 
the iniimacj of the two Emperors had gone, ihalpot only did they invariably 
dine and pass the evening logotlicr, but almost all tlic morning conferences, 
during winch the destinies of the world were arranged, were conducted by 
themselves in person (2J. ^ 

Had the Queen of Prussia armed earlier at our conferences,” 

Qaetn of . _ . , • 

till all was , ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

four hours As soon as she arrived I went to pay her a visit; she was very 
beautiful, but somevvlial past the first flower of youth She received me m 
despair, exclaiming, ‘Justice! justice’* and throwing herself back with loud 
lawientaiiona 1 at length prev ailed on her to tike a seat , but she continued, 
nevertheless, her pathetic entreaties. ‘Prussia,’ said she, ‘ was blinded in 
TPwnrd to her power * she v entured to enter the lists with a licro, oppose hcr- 


namc spread round our arras, had inflated the heart oi J'l ussiu— luvj f.«iv 
caused herrmn.’” Magdeburg, man especial manner, was the object of her 

. , , ,, I ,1 r,npv presented her with a bcau- 

■ j ■ after took it withe smile, 

• ■ Magdeburg I roust ob- 

.. . ■ ■ I latitisl who give, andyou 


only who must receive 

..Cir^nrtrrV « 


" NapoJton uad me Uicnls of Caesar, but not the 
After alJ.” said he, “a fine woman and gallantry arc 
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not to be weighed against alTairs of state.” He had frequently, during the 
repast, found himself hard pressed hy the talent and grace of the Queen, and 
he resolved to cut the matter short. ^Yhon she had retired, he sent for Tal- 
leyrand and Prince KouraUin, arranged the few remaining points of diiTc- 
reuep, and signed the treaty. The Queen ■was violently afiected next day 
when she learned that all was concluded; she refused to see the Emperor, 
and loudly protested she had been deceived hy him, an assertion which he 
positively denies, and which his seKish intellectual character rendered highly 
improbable. At length she was prevailed on by Alexander to he again pre- 
sent at dinner; and when Napoleon conducted her down stairs after it was 
over, she slopped in the middle, pressed his hand as he hade her farewell, 
and said, “ Is it possible that, after having had the good fortune to he so 
near the Hero of the Age, he has hot left me the satisfaction of being able to 
assure him that he has attached me to him for life.” “ Madame,” replied the 
Emperor, “ I lament, if it is so; it is the elTccl of my evil destiny;” and they 
separated, never again to meet in this world (f). 
cm.vivi.i. The Russians at Tilsit did not consider themselves as vanquished ; 

contrary, they fell, after all their misfortunes, much of the 
exultation of victory. Proud of having so long arrested the pro- 
oiiieci-s. gross of the conqueror of the world, glorying even in the amount 
of their losses and the chasms in the ranks, which told .the desperate strife 
in which they had been engaged, they mingled with their recent enemies 
with feelings unlaceratcd hy the humiliation of defeat. It was obvious that 
peace was equally necessary to both Emperors; it was soon whispered that it 
Avas to be concluded on terms eminently favourable to the Russian empire. 
The utmost cordiality, in consequence, soon prevailed between the oHiccrs 
and soldiers of the two armies; fetes and repasts succeeded one another in 
rapid order, given by the warriors so recently hostile to each other. In these 
enlerlainmcnis, the oiTicers of the two Imperial Guards, and in particular 
Prince Mural and the Grand Duke Constantine, were peculiarly cordial and 
complimentary to each other. On one of these occasions, to such a length did 
the effusions of mutual respect and regard proceed, that the ofTicers of the 
two Guards, amidst the fumes of wine and the enthusiasm of the moment. 


(ij Lns Cas. iv. 22i, 228. 

NapoUnn’s ** * '* **'“ Q“ccn ofPnts^ia/ snu! Kitpo* 
clia motor of * niujufslionalily possc«tsc(l ta- 

lltp Qtiorn lenls, "rcat inrorin.'tlioti, aiit! .<«ingu]ar 
of Piussia.' acquaintance uilh afrair.s; site was 
llio rcql sovereign for fjflcrn years. In IriiMt, in 
.spite of ttiy address and utniosl efforts, .slic con- 

* slanlly' led tlte conversation, returned at pleasure to 
her sulijecl, and directed it asshecliosc; but .still 
with so much tact and delicacy that it was iinpos- 
fiiblo to take offence. *x\nd in lrull» it must be rnn* 
fessed, that tin* objects at sl.ike were of Inrinilo im- 
portance ; the time short and jjrccious One of the 
Ingli Conlr.icling p.artic.s frequently re])c.alcd to me, 
that 1 should forgive eveiy tiling or nothing at all ; 
hut I answered lliat 1 had done every thing in my 
pow’CT to put things in such a train. The King of 
Prussia requested an interview that very day to take, 
leave:. I put it off fur twenty-four hours, at the 

• secret solicitation of Alexander: he never forgave 
me that postponcineiit. I discovered in oil our con- 
versaiions that the violation of the territory of 
Aiispach, during the advance to Him, had been ibc 
original cause of bis irrilatiou In .all our subse- 
quent interviews, bow great soever may have been 
the interests of the moment, lie abandoned ibeni, 
Avithoiit he.sitntion, to prove to me that I had really 
violated his territorj' on that occasion. He was 
syrong; but still 1 must allow* his indignation was 
that of an honest man.* 


** Almost every day at Tilsit the two Kmperors 
and the King of Prussia rode out togellier ; but this 
mark of confidence led to no good rc-ull. The 
Prussians could nnl conceal how nmCh they suffered 
at seeing it; JCapolron rode in the middle hetween 
the two sovereigns, but llic King i oiild hardly keep 
p.ice with the two Ktnpcmrs, or deemed h'lnself dc 
imp in Ilnur and generally fell behind. 

■'When we returned, the two Kmjieror.s dismounted 
in a moment; but they had generally to wait till 
the King came up, whidi caused them to be fre- 
quently wet, to the great annoyance of the spccla- 
tor«, ns the weather w’as rainy at the lime That 
incident w*as the more annoying, as Alexander’s 
manners are full of grace, anil fully on a level with 
the highest clognnct* whieli the saloons of P.aris can 
exhibit. He was sometimes fatigued with his com- 
p. Ill Ion, whose < hagrin was so evident that it d nnped 
our paliafaction. We liroke up in consequence oiir 
dinner parties at an early hour, under pretence of 
busi,.css at home ; but Alexander and 1 remained 
beliind to take tea together, and generally prolonged 
the ronvecsalion till past midnight.” —Las Casts. 
iv. 228, 2^0. Kvery thing conspires- to indicate, 
that at this period the Emperor Alexander was 
completely dazzled by tlic'grandeur and fascinations 
of Napoleon, and that, under the influence of these 
feelings, he entirely forgot the interests and inis- 
forluues of his iinfoti * '* Savary, 
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miJlually cxrfjajigctl llicir uniforms; FrencJi hearts heat under the decora- 
tions %von amidst the sno^^s of Cylau, and Russian bosoms s\armed beneath 
the orders beslo^^cd on the fields of Austerlitz last and most singular effect 
of ci\ilizcd life and military discipline, to strengthen at once the fierceness 
of national passions and the bonds by s\bich they arc to be restrained, and 
join in fraternal brolbcrliood, one day, those bands vslucb, on another, had 
been djed by mutual slaughter, or lifted up m relentless hostility against 
cacli other (1), 

course of their rides logclher, the tno Emperors had fre- 
n«cnt opportunities of obscning the flower of their respective 
ri".u™ ri armies Napoldon afterwards acknowledged that he had never seen 
any thing winch impressed him so much as the appearance of one of the re- 
giments of the Russian Guard. Albeit noways an admirer of the rigid for- 
mality of German tactics, and trusting rather to the effect of proclamations 
on the spirit of Ins troops than the mflnencc of discipline on their move- 
ments, he was inexpressibly struck with the military aspect of its soldiers, 
and cohW not avoid the conclusion, Ibat an army thus conslitulcd would be 
the first m the world, if to the firmness and precision which U had already 
attained, it should come to unite the fire and cntluisiasm of the French The 
docility with which they siibmitlcd to the orders they received, whatever 
they were, struck him as particularly admirable. Jly soldiers,*' said he, “are 
as brave as it is possible to be ; but they arc too much addicted to reasoning 
on their positions. If they had the impassible firmness and docility of thcRus- 
sians, the world would bo too sruall for thcir exploits The French soldiers arc 
loo much attached to their country to play the part of the Iffacedonnns (2j " 
After a fortnight of conference, the treaty of Tilsit, which had 
irti ne pro been agreed on in the leading articles m the Iirst four days after the 
4BVV»n<i9 armistice, was formally signed and published to the world The 
• ■ ■ ~ 7lh , the second bc- 

I . ■ “ ■, the emperor Aapo- 

agrecd to restore to 

the Ring ofPrusvia SiJesia, and nearly all bis German dominions on the rigid 
bank of the Elbe, with the fortresses on the Order and m Pomerania Ihc 
provinces which, prior to the first pariiuon m i772, formed part of the king- 

• ■ ' 1 T»- 

Art 5 

Art 9 « . ■ ► 

Crrsilon of . . 

Itoornma V. *' 

hing of Saxony, w ith the exception of the province of Bialy stock, 
domof"® containing two hundred thousand souls, winch was ceded to Has- 
. ■ ’ “ me, m a share, 

■ ■ . with a limited 


. . . and iiidcpon- 

, • ■ I jaxony, wluch 

... ■ . frontier town 

Art j of Fjance A right to a free military road wxis granted to the Ring 
of Saxony across the Prussian slates, to connect his German w ith lmI»ohsh 
Arts dominions ,* the nov 


sia, Saxony, and Danlzic, tb 
Art I* reinstated in ihcir 


French troops, so as to exclude ttic iniro- 
* be mediahon of the Emperor of Russia 


to the arrangement of a general peace 


(<1)40.1 « <?} til 
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llic Kings of Naples and Holland, Avilh the Confederation of the Rhine, Tverc 
recognised by ihe Emperor of Russia; a new kingdom, to be called the 
Alt. ig. Kingdom or SVrsTPiiAMA, Avas erected in favour of Jerome Bona- 
parte, the Emperor’s brother, composed of the whole jirovinces ceded by 
Prussia on the left bank of the Elbe, which was recognised by the Emperor 
Art JO. of Russia. Hostilities Averc to cease bPlAveen Russia and the Otlo- 
Art. II. man Porte, and the Principalities of ^Yallachia and Moldavia to be 

Art. 21. evacuated by the Russian troops, but not occupied by those of the 

Sultan till the ratilication of a general peace ; theEmperor of Russia accepted 
Art. i3. the mediation of Napoleon for the conclusion of his din’erenccs with 

Art. j 3. Turkey; the Emperors of Russia and France mutually guaranteed 

their respective dominions, and agreed to establish commercial relations Avith 
each other on the fooling of the most faA'oured nations (1). 

Tr<..nty with Rj’ ihc sccoiid lioaly, concluded two days after, bclAveen France 
PriiMii and Prussia, the King of Prussia recognised the Kings of Naples, 
Holland, Westphalia, and the Confederation of the Rhine, and concluded 
peace Avith the sovereigns of those respective slates, as Avell as fv’ilh the Em- 
Ait. 0 and lo. pcrov of Fiancc : he ceded to the kings or princes Avho should be 
designed by theEmperor Napoleon, all the dominions which atthccommence- 
mentof lliGAA-ar he possessed between the Rhine and the Elbe, and engaged 
to offer no opposition to any arrangement in regard lo them Avhich his Im- 
Art. ij. perial Jlajesly might choose to adopt : the King of Prussia ceded, 
in addition, to the King of Saxony, the circle of Gotha, in LoAver Lusatia : he 
Art. i3. renounced all right lo his acquisitions in Poland subsequent to Jst 
Alt. 14 . .January 1772, and lo the city and surrounding territory of Dan- 
tzic; and consented lo their erection into a separate duchy in favour of the 
Art i3. King of Saxony, as Avell as lo the military road through his domi- 
nions to connect the Polish Avilh the German possessions of the latter soa’c- 
reign : he agreed lo the extension of the frontiers of Russian Poland, by the 
Aims. cession of the provinces of Bialysiock : consented, till the conclu- 
sion of a general maritime peace, lo close his harbours AA'ilhout exception lo 
the ships and commerce of Great Britain ; and concurred in the formation of 
Art. IS. a separate convention, having for its object the restoration of the 
strongholds of Prussia at certain fixed periods, and the sums to be paid for 
their civil and military evacuation (2). 

Immense The losses of Prussia by lliis treaty Avere enormous. Between the 
pTm^a'by states forming part of her possessions ceded lo the Grand Duchy of 
this ircat'y Wursaw Bud those acquired by the Kingdom of Westphalia, she lost 
4,256,048 inhabitants, or nearly a half of her dominions, for those retained 
contained only S,054,o04 souls (5). But overwhelming as these losses were, 


(1) Mart. Sup. iv. 43G, 444. Dum xin. 58i6i. 

(2) iMart. Sup. iv. 444, 451. Uum xix. 64f 71. 

(3) She lost on lltc cast of llic river Elbe : — 


Souls. 

Circle of Kollbns, 33,500 

Of Wcslurn Prussia, 262,286 

Soiuhcni Prussia, 01(1 Poland, ; . , 1,282,180 

Kew Eastern Prussia, 904,518 


2,482,403 


On llic cst of ibe Elbe ; — » 

Carrj*, . . . 

Circle of Old Munich and IVcgnitz, 
Dueby of Magdeburg, . , . , 

, . . . 

Ilildcshcim, • * 

Ecclcsfcld and Erfurlb, . . » » . 

Maiden and Uavoiisbcrg, . • • • ' 

Padeiborn, Munster, Leugcii, andTcck. 

la Marcbc, Essen, Eltcn, and Wreden 

East Fricdland, 

Eayrculb, 


Souls. 

2,482,493 

112.000 

250,030 

148.230 

130,069 

164,600 

159,776 


268,542 

162,101 

119,803 

‘‘238,30b 


—See Bioif. \i. 335 ; and IDvre, Ix. 487. 


4,236,048 
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they constituted but a small part of the calamities winch fell on this ilUfated 
jnonarcliy by this disastrous peace. The fortresses left her, whether m Sile- 
sia or on the Oder, remained in the hands of France, nomina!!} as a sccunty 
for pajmentof the war contrihotions which were to be levied on the impo- 
verished inhabitants, but really to overane its goiernment, and entirely 
I . • r resources A garrison of twenty thousand French sol- 

f ' ' ^ ■ I ‘ ■ ■ ' ' m nori an 

* * ' ' n 

ndianccd post wh ■ ■ 

vjccablein a war i 

and Saxonj, will » 

' ■ " ' ' " f'''''”rh tmneror (he uiiuij>.u.v.. 


that distant rheras tie hdu j 

At the same time enormous conlnbulions, amounting to the sitipeuuuuj, 
and, if not proved by authentic documents, incredible sum of six hundred 
j itt^^otv-four millions sterling, were imposed on the 

i . . . . ' pi j^,e. 

• * . ;{niam, 

' I ’ • ■■ ■ • tales IS 

taken into consnJcraiiou. nuj b"- ' . s^d the 

strength of Prussia (IJ,and rendered her for the next live >earb lutally in- 
capable of extricating Jierself from that iron net in which she was enveloped 
by the continued occupation of her fortresses by the French troops f2} 
fmporlant as the changes introduced by TTiese public treaties of TilsU 
were to the political interests of Europe, they were far inferior m daring 


(0 Hard 1* 480 491 ’ • irr tirro 

(2) Irhis war contr bution on Ihr nortlr of Cor* 
many v^as f>o {irod gonsabuiUrn and tn lU first ' 

«nV«ts was so instrome «al > i i nereis ng iVe jio«er w Ui ns lu 

of France, and ii> its u'ti nata result, in Dccasiuning aud cunoui mouumtat, of the revolationaiy na . 

War eontr but Otis unpoied s5i ct the IStli October 1808 and Icrieil 

I ef re the Jst January i808, . , . . Fr 4T1 3S2 610 or L 18 ODO 000 

Jtcinaining st 11 to rrrorrr « > • > 39 391159 IbttOOOO 

Contributions IrviciJ >11 Xintl , , , 90 483 5/1 3 600 000 


-^Seellsans Oe^orf (o NsroLtoa. Isl Jan 1808, Di 
In Ae Pnws an estimate tlie amount is stated co 
tbe 1 russ an states atone It stood tbus < ~ 

War CDDtrihnlioos in specie, 

XIaioIcna >ca ofllie f rtresses 

CoRtribat o s to kind witboat rounUag tbe ballot s 
Miseella eoas losse* . . 

li sses snslaioed in tl e Inca! taxe* . 

Ditto In the genets! revec ue. 


~See Sesont,, ti 5 1 8 

W hen It is recolfected tbtl »be whole Teretmts of 
Pfossu were only at out I COOOWOt As* n>on»r 
at that period was St least of twne the ralua tbera 
tbit it was in Foglai d , pn 1 tbit the monartby ns* 
alreidy rthauste 1 by Ibe itnwe *c eiToiti made f r 
tbeemp i-noflBOe etheroflleieMtiinatesnost 
appear araoup ll uiosi enor nous iiistJ ices of mi 
litary r»act on on reronl in hulory 

In add It on In aim * hapoleonandlus geoersw 
»»jlb disgraceful rapacity, earned oft from lb« d <* 


604 227 920 X 24 200 008 
iix 462 463 P<e«/wf 
derably higher— eren In so far as tt was lerieJ an 


Fr 


320 000 000 or 
40 ono DIO 
34il 800 000 
8 000 000 
J5 000 000 
50 000 000 


L 8 800 000 
I COO 000 
14 600 000 
5-0 000 
3 000 000 
3 000 000 


739 808 000 1.30 528 008 


ree-Jaf aeu a ^ ■ 

capture of Tar * i » 1815 —Sve if* t>f t “ ^ 

Sceorts ei, SOt, 289 
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Secret and magnitude to the provisions of the secret conventions conclud- 
ure’pariHimi cd at tlic saiuo placc between the French Emperor and llie Russian 
orTurKo-. Autocrat. Tliese two mighty potentates, who so lately had been ac- 
tuated by the strongest hostility against each other, deeming themselves in- 
vincible when they had united their arms together, had conceived, beyond 
all question, the project of dividing the world between them. To Russia was 
assigned, with hardly any limitations, the empire of the East : France acquir- 
ed absolute sway in all tlic kingdoms of the West; both united in cordial hos- 
tility against the maritime power of Great Britain. Turkey, in consequence, 
was abandoned almost without reserve to the Russian Autocrat. To the ces- 
sion of Constantinople alone, Napoleon never would agree, and rivalry for 
the possession of that matchless capital, itself worth an empire, was one of 
the principal causes which afterwards led him into the desperate changes 
of the Moscow campaign. The clause on this subject was in the following 
Secret' terms : — “ In like manner, if in consequence of the changes which 

tre-ity. havc I'cccntly taken place in the government of Constantinople, the 

Porte shall decline the intervention of France; or, in case, having accepted 
it, the .negotiation shall not have led to a satisfactory adjustment in the space 
of three months, France will make common cause with Russia against- the 
Ottoman Porte, and the two high contracting parties will unite thcir'cITorts 
to wrest from the vexations and oppression of the Tiirhish empire, all its 
,provinccs in Europe, Romelia and Constantinople alone excepted (i)^\ 

Secret The ahandoiimcnt of all Turkey, with the exception of its capital 
«nid the small adjacent province, to- the ambition of its heredi- 
riijimid' invciorale enemies, called for a similar concession to the 

tratiicets. leading objects of French ambition. This Avas provided for in the 
articles regarding the prosecution of the Avar against England, and the ces- 
sion of the Spanish Peninsula to the French Emperor. In regard to the first 
object, it AA'as provided, that in case the protlered mediation of France to 
adjust the dilTerences Avilh the cabinetofSt.-James’s should not be accepted, 
Russia should make common cause AAilh France against England, Avilh all 
Art. 4. its forces, by sea and land ; or “ if, haAung accepted it, peace Avas 
not concluded by the Isl NoA-ember, on terms stipulating that the Hags of 
every power should enjoy a perfect and' on tire equality on CA'cry sea, and 
that all the conquests made of French possessions since 18011 should be res- 
tored ; in that case also, Russia shall demand a categorical answer by the 
1st December,, and the Russian, ambassador shall receive a conditional order 
to quit London.” In the event of the English Government not having made : 
a satisfactory ansAver to the Russian requisition, “ France and Russia shall 
jointly summon the three courts of Copenhagen,- Stoclcholm, and Lisbon, to 
close their harbours against English vessels, recall their ambassadors from 
Art. 7- London, and declare war against Great Britain.” Hanover Avas to 
be restored to England in exchange for the whole colonics she had conquered 
during the AA'ar; Spain was to be compelled to remain .in the alliance against 
Great Britain; and the Emperor of France engaged to do nothing tending to 
augment the pow'er of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw', or w'hich might lead to 
the re-establishment of the Polish monarchy' (2). 


(1) Bign yi. 339, 340. nar(]..ix. 430. , 

(2) Bign. Vi. 33G. Hard ix. 43t. Jom» Ji. 434, 
435. Art. 5. 

TliP.se secret nrlidcsoftiie treaty of Tilsit, which 
are ol moment, both ns illustmliiig the general 
character of Naptileon’s policy, and uffording an 
unanswerable vindication of the Copenhagen expo* 


dilion, have been literally transcribed from Bignon's 
work. As that author was not only for long the 
Fn nch ambassador at Berlin, but was also 'nomi- 
nattfcl by Napoieon in his Icstaineni as the authorto 
A>Iioin was comirlitled, with a legacy of 100,000 fr., 
the task of writing a history of his diplomacy, 
wliich he has executed w'ilh great ability, it is im- 
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SffrU Tin's Avas the hole extent towliich the formal secret treat) ofTil- 
went; but, extensile as the changes ^^luch they contemplated 
*’ JS'i'iisJlin "CfCj <hoy )ct ')iclded in magnitude to those which were also 
«nj uaij agreed on, in a convention still more secret, between the two Em- 
pcrois. Bj this, which may Uleralty be called spoliating, agreement, the 
shares which the two imperial robbers were to Iwe respccthcly in the par- 
Art I ' tition of Europe; were chalked out. The mouths of the Gattaro, 
Att a >nd3 which hod been ostensibly at least the original cause of the rup- 
ture, were ceded by Russia to France, as well as llie seven Ionian islands. 
Art 4 Joseph Bonaparte was to be secured in the possession of Sicily as 
* well as Kaples; Ferdinand IV., the reigning King of Sicily, was to rocehe 
Art 5 an indemnity in the Isle of Candia, or some other part of the Turk- 
ish empire; the dominions of the Pope were to be ceded to France, as well 
as Malta and Egypt; the Sovereigns of Ihc houses of Bourbon and i?ra- 
ganzaj m the Spanish Peninsula, were to he replaced ly princes of ike fa^^ 
mlty of ^idpaleon: and when tiic final partition of the Ottoman empire took 
place, Wallacbia, Molda%ia, Servia, and Bulgaria were to be alloUed to Rus- 
sia; while Greece, Macedonia, Dajmalia, and all the sca-coasts of the Adria- 
tic, were to be enjojed by France, which engaged in return'to throwr no 
obstacles in the way of the acquisuion of Finland by the Russian Emperor(f}. 


powiUctomiole lliMii from » more Mcli oilier. 1 «w #l once llwt Ibis Jioint had roriiied 

, ■ ■ ■ Ihc subjrct of their secret confermce *t Tilsilj »nil 

1 could not aroid the ronsietion ihot o mntuol eotn- 
, ■ ■ inuuiMlioii ortheirprojcclshadtahcoploce, fcec.ia«3 

' 1 could tiot believe that tie would have abantloneil 
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-iJrriJon'io ^vas iiol long of lalcing slops to jiavc (ho way for llic ac- 

fo"u.'\viiV° quisiliou of bis sbaro of Ihe Olloman doininions. On the day aflor 
the sccrel treaty with Unssin was signed , he dispatched a letter to 
tl'C King of Naples, informing him of the cession of Corfu to France, 
and directing him to asscmhlo, in the most secret manner, four thousand 
men at Otranto and Tarentum, to take possession of that island, and of the 
mouths of the Catlaro(l). On the same day he enjoined Fugcnc, Viceroy 
of Italy, to send a force of six thousand men into Dalmatia (2), while Mar- 
shal Marmonl, who commanded in that province, was directed, instead of 
attacking the Jlontencgrins, as he was preparing to do, to do every thing in 
his power to make these mountaineers receive willingly the French govern- 
ment, beneath which they would soon he placed; and at the same time, to 
transmit minute information, both as to the resources, population, and re- 
venue of Bosnia, Thrace, Albania, Macedonia, and Greece, and what direction 
two European armies should follow; entering that country, one by Caltaro, 
July 9. . the other by Corfu (5). At the same time Count Guillcminol wasdis- 

palclicdfi'om Tilsit on a double mission*, the first, open and ostensible, to Gene- 
ral Michelson’s army on the Danube, the other, secret, to General Sebastiani at 
Constantinople; in the course of which hcM'as to acquire all the information 
be could on the subject of the population, riches, and geographical position 
of the country through which lie passed (-i). Finally, to General Sebastian! 
himself he fully explained the whole design, which was, as stated in his let- 
ters, that, as no European power would he permitted to possess Constantino- 
ple and the Hellespont, the first thing to he done was “ to draw a line from 
Bourgas, on the Black Sea, to the Gulf of Enos in the Archipelago ; and all to 
the eastward of that lino, including Adrianople, was to remain to Turkey; 
Russia was to obtain Moldavia, Wallachia, and all Bulgaria, as far as the left 
bank of the Ilcbrus; Servia was to be allotted to Austria; and Bosnia, Albania, 
Epirus, Peloponnesus, Attica, and Thessalia to France (b) Sebastiani at the 
same time received orders to prepareand transmit without delay to IhcFrench 
Emperor a memorial, containing exact details, to define the geographical 
boundaries of the acquisitions of the three powers interested in the partition. 

^Vliile Napoldon and Alexander were thus adjusting their dif- 
thfpj"-° ferences at Tilsit, by the spoliation of all the weaker powers in Eu- 
rmichcoi'i- rope, partitioning Turkey, and providing for the dethronement of 
I"ussVn°'’ the sovereigns in the Spanish peninsula, the chains were drawn 
yet more closely round unhappy Prussia. In the treaty with that power it 
had been provided that a subsidiary military convention should be concluded, 
regarding the period of the evacuation of the fortresses by the French troops. 
Art. 2 ami 3. and llic sums of money to be paid for their ransom. Nominally, it 


(1) Nap. to Mural, Tilsit, 8t^i July. 

(2) Nap, to Kugone, 8th July. 

(3) To Marmont Napoleon -wrote, on July 8, from 
Tilsit—^** Set to worU as vigorously as possible to 
obtain, by officers whom you shall send forward 
with that view, or in any other way, and address 
<Hreclly to ihp Emperor, in order that he may 
Enow, by confidential officers, bolli geogrnp Ideally 
and civilly, all the Informalion you* can acquire 
regarding bosiiia, Macedonin, Thrace, Albania, etc. 
^^hat is the gross amount of its population, what 
resources in clothing, provisions, or money those 
provinces w'ould furnisli to any Eiu'ojican poiver 
which might possess them? in fine,, u hat revenue 
could be drawn from them at the inoinent of their 
occupation, for the pnncl]>lcs of ilicir occupation 
arc at present without any proper foundation. In a 
second memoir slate, in a military point of view, .if 

YI. 


tuo European armies .should enter these jirovinccs 
at once, iho one by Caltaro and Dalmatia into 
llnsnia, the other by Corfu, ubal bu’cc would be 
required for each to ensure success; what species of 
arms would be most advantageous ; how could the 
artillery be transported ; could liorscs for its trans- 
port be found in the country; could recruits be 
raised there; what would be the moat favourable 
times for niililary operations? All these reports 
should he transmitted hy confidential perrons in 
whom yon have perfect reliance. Keep on good 
terms with ihe Pacha of llosnin ; but nevertheless 
gr.iduall}" let your relations v. ith him become more 
cold and r^'^erved than formerly.” — NAi»oi>fow to 
MAllMO^T, Tdsiti July 8, 1807 ; Dum. xix. 341, 342. 

(4) Kap/1<> Count Guillcminol, 9th July. 

(n) bigiJ* vi. 34-i, Sia. Uum. xix. 337, 3 14. 
^Vlnch coitlsin's Pieces Just. 

•30 • 
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^\as provided ihat Uicj should be evacuated by the 1st October with the ex- 
ception ofStctlm, vluch \sas still to be garrisoned by French troops but as 
An ♦ u -nas expressly declared as a 9inc qua non, that ibe \\hoIe con- 
Iribntions imposed^hould he paid op before the evacuation commenced and 
that IJjc Jung of Prussia should levy no revenue m Ins dominions till these 
exactions vcrc fuliy satisfied, and that the Prussians, meanwhile should 

- - . . ’ • - ” ,i r. ^ I \ , 


Mtf p m war contributions already mentioned, of which bl5,74.l,000frants 
or L 20,b00,t)00, fell on Prussia alone, further and most burdensome com- 
Ko'. to.nd missions were forced on Prussia in the end of the jear, in virtucof 
which Count Diru, the French collector-general, demanded 
154,000,000 francs, or L 0,-160,000 more from that unhappy and reduced 
state, an exaction so monstrous and utterly disproportioncd to its now scanty 
roenue, which did not exceed Lo, 000, 000 sterling, that it never was or 
could be fully discharged, and this gave the French a pretence for continuing 
the occupation of the fortresses, and wringing contributions from the coun- 
try till flic years afterwards, when tlie Moscow campaign commenced (fj 
pro Bereft by this disastrous treaty of half Ins dominions, nothing rc- 
mamed to the King of Prussia but submission, and he won the 
t» n"wt l*‘^3rts of all the really generous m Europe by the resignation and 
pro.itic*, heroism with which he bore so extraordinary a reverse of fortune 
In a dignified proclamation, winch he addressed to the inbahiianis of his lost 
provinces upon liberating them from their allegiance to the Prussian throne, 
be observed, “Dear inhabitants of faithful provinces, districts, and townsi 

i ’ • *' n nrr -tr ft r I e ^ I 


4 J 1 s 1 1 It nfeTpp ,mnne<>d nil mplhe mosl 

' ■ duty, 

s, and 

they haicbeen most strenuous, hav p proved in vain fate ordains jr A father 
IS compelled to depart from his children I liereby release you from vour 
allegiance to me and my liouse My most ardent prayers for your welfare, 
will always attend you in your relations to your new sovereigns Be to them 
whai you have ever been to me heiihcr force nor fate shall ever sever the 
remembrance of you from mj heart (2) ” 

Enormous Yast as had been the conquests, unbounded the triumphs of 
taTVtr France during the campaign, the consumption of life to the victors 
Iiu'n'ih? been, if possible, still greater and it was already apparent 
cumpupu, that war, conducted on this gigantic scale, was attended with a 
sacrifice of human beings, which for any lengthened tunc would he insup- 
portable The fearful and ominous call for eighty thousand conscripts, Ihrice 
repeated daniig the short period of eight months, had already told Uie French 
people at what cost, of their best and their bravest, they followed flic car of 
victory, and the ofTicial details which have since come to light, show that 
even the enormous levy of two hundred and forty thousand men in that short 

period w as not diS pro portioned lo the expenditure of the campaign Authentic 

documents prove that (be number of sick and wounded who were received 

ru Dare » r^rort 85 and JIahJ 1* (^^S«oU»^ap » •<11, 

4a3 44i 
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into tlic Frcncli hospiln!*; dnrini; llio ranip;iii:n, from tlu'lmnlv? of llio .Snalc 
to those of the iNiemen, nmounled to the sinpemlotis numher of Korn IhiN- 
immi \M) Twi-.nty Tiiofsvst); of whom, nt nn nvcrnije, not more than a nintli 
were prisoners lahen from llie Alli('fi(l)! Ifsnrh wme (he losses to (he victors, 
it may readily he helieved (hat llio'^e of (he vanijnished were still preater; 
and jiuttinp (lie two topether, it may fairly he eotieluded that, from*^ the Jsl 
October 180(5. to the Hist .hine 1807, that i«, dnrinp a period of nine months, 
a million of human heinps were consipned to military luwpitals, of whom nt 
least a hundred thousand perished, independent of those slain in battle, who 
were at lea«t ns many more! The mind linds it impos'^ihle to apprehend such 
enormous ealamilies ; like the ealcnlnlions of the distance of (he sun, or the 
lixed stars, they elude the piasp of the most vivid imapinntion; Init even in 
the hcwilderinp impres<ion which they produce, they tend to show how 
houndle.ss was the snfTerinp then occasioned by human ambition, how awful 
the judgment of the Almighty then executed upon the enrth fiJ) ! 

Mrm./etr Yor is it diflicult to discern what were the national sins which 
were thus visited with so terrible a punishment, roiirtcen year.s 
before, Austria, llussia, and I’nissia had Tinited their armies to 
P-irtition Sarmatia, and .Snwarrow had entered Warsaw while yet 
I""""- reeking with Polish blood. In (he prosecution of this guilty object, 
they neglected the volcano which was bursting forth in the west of Europe; 
.they starved the war on the Rhine to feed that on the VisUila, and opened 
the pates of ('.ermany to French ambition. Prussia, in particular, (irst drew’ 
. off from the European alliance, and after (he great barrier of frontier for- 
tresses had been broken throuph in 17!'r», and revolutionary France stood, 
ns Napoleon admits, “ on (he verge of ruin,” allowed ber to restore her tot- 
tering fortunes, and, for ton long years, stood by in dubious and .selfish 
neutrality, anxious only to secure or increase her ill-gotten gains. And what 
was the result? Poland became the great ibcatre of punishment to the par- 
titioning powers; her blood-stained fields Itchold the writhing and the nn- 


(l) Ihc following an; llic t!claU» of t}tU cnominns cHalopur of iMimnn Auffcrin^ 

In of llic arfny on l»t October, ISOG ^03 

Atlmitlctl till 3 Jsi October, lfi07, 42l,4lC 

To U'll I rcaictl in til c hospital , * . . '121,811) 

Of %vliom tlicil then’ 31, PIG 

I)btnt«r:rtl ciirrtl ,5-3 

Sent b.ick to France, ll. l.'iS 

Remained in bo'-pilal on 17lb October, ISOS, . , 7,975 

I ^ 421,819 


Tbc nvcmpcMay of each patient in tbe bocpitnl 
^ras 29 days. The proportion of inaladici out of 200 
was as follows — 

Fevers, . . . . 105 

^Voundcd, . • • 47 

Venerea b i . • 3t 

Various, . . . , 17 

200 

This IS n striking proof how inncli greater the 
mortality oecacioned hy fevers and the otlicr di* 
senses iiiciflent to n campaign, i.s, than tbe nctuul 
iiumhcr killed or wounded in tbe field. Ajiplying 
these proportionsto the total nntnherof 420,000, wu 
shall have tlie whole nunibers nearly as follows : — 

Fo\cr.s, .... 210,000 

AVounded, . , . 100,000 

Venereal, - . , . 02,000 

I^lisccllancous, , . 48,000 


Tlje iinmenve minther of wounded heing nt least 
JJve times wh.iltbe hulletins ndinitled, demonstrates, 
if an additional proof were wanting, the tot.il false- 
hood in the estiuuitcMif losse> hy which these re- 
ports were inv.iriably distingni.shrd. Tlie great 
nninber of venereal palimls is very curious, and 
highly chiir.tctrrist ie of tin* FhTnch snldier.s,— -Da— 
ru's /(epnrt to Naioli'o?? ; lJuM. xix, 480, 487, 

It appears from SnvaryV report of the immher of 
.sick and wnumled in the great bo'.jntnl nt Konigs- 
berg, of which city lie recidved tlic commnnd after 
the bailie ofl’rfediand, that nl the end of June 1807, 
thej aniounled to the immense mimhero’ 27,376. 
IVepar.itimis were made for the reeiption of 57,000; 
hut the sudden cojiclusion of the pence at Titsit 

renrleied them in a great degree unnecessary 

Kevcrlheless, the wlutje hospitals of the army were 
again ovei flowing in spring 1808, in every part of 
the nerilf of Germany. — Skvai\y, iii. 06, 69. 

(2) Darn’s Ucporl to Napoleon, in Jluin. xix. 486» 
Pieces Just, 


420,000 
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euish of ihc Victors Pierced to the heart by hostile arnnes, driven up to 
a coiner of her icmloi y, within sight almost of the Sarmatwn vv jJds, Austria 
saw licr expiring efforts for independence overthrown on the field of Ansler- 
Iitz Reft of her dominions, bound m chains for the insult of the conqueror 
■with the iron driven into her tout, Prussia beheld her last hopes expire on 
the sliores of the Vistula Banished almost from Europe, conquered in war 
sulhcd III fame, Russia was compelled to sign the ignominious peace on the 
hanks of the Ricmen, the frontier of her Lithuanian spoils The measure 
of her retribution la not yet complete, the Grand Duchy of VVarsaw is to 
become the outv^ork of i ranee against Mtiscovj , the tide of war is to roll 
on to Red RllSSn ll f* Rlrimfl lrbTvr>j-a nf i i „ i. ^ 


01 jusutc apply to political societies as well as single men, and that nations, 
which have no immortality, arc destined to undergo the punishment of 
their flagrant iniquities m this world, was long ago announced m thunders 
from Mount Sinai, and may he observed m e\ery subsequent page of civi- 
lized history But it is often on the Hurd and fourth generation that the 
retribution dcscend«, and m the complicated thread of intervening events, 
it is sometimes diflicuU to trace the connexion which we know exists be- 
tween the guilty deeds and deserved suffering In the present instance, 
however, the connexion was immediate and palpable, the actors m the 
iniquitous spoliation were themselves the sufferers by its effects, it was llic 
partition of Poland which opened the gates of Europe to France, it was the 
partitioning powers that sunk beneath the car of hapoleon’s ambition 

France, then — the instrument of this terrible dispen- 
jk»t wa. ap- 5 ation — to escape herself the punishment of her sms? ^^asshe, 
sVamodwvlh the blood of the righteous, wrapt m the flames of 
the church, marked with the sign of the miscreant, to he the besom of des- 
truction to others, and to bask only m the sunshine of glory herself? — No! 
the dread hour of her retribution was steadily approaching, swift as was 
the march of her triumphant hosts, swifter still was the advance of the cala- 
mities which were to presage her fall Already to the discerning eye was 
visible the handwriting on the wall which foretold her doom At Tilsil she 
reached the highest point of her ascendant, every subsequent change was a 
step nearer to her rum True, the Continent had sunk beneath her arms, 
true, Austria, Prussia, and Russia had successively fallen in the conflict 
true, ^he had advanced her eagles to the Niemen, and from the rock of Gi- 
braltar to the Baltic Sea, no voice dared to breathe a whisper against her 
authority, still the seeds of destruction were implanted m her bosom Her 
feet were of base and perishable clay The resources of the empire were 
wasting away in the pursuit of the lund phantoms which us people wor- 
shipped, its strength was melting under the incessant drams which the 
career of victory demanded, a hundred and fifty thousand men were an- 
nually sacrificed to the Moloch of its ambition They saw it not— they felt 
it not joyfully us youth, “ like reapers, descend to the harvest of death ” 
“They fepexied aor of their sms, to give glory to the Lord(l)’' But the 
effect was not the less certain, that the operation of the circunnlanccs pro- 
ducjngit was not perceived , and among the many concurring causcs winch 
at this period were preparing Its fall, a prominent place must bcassi^ed 
to that very treaty of TilsU winch apparent) j earned lU fortunes to their 
highest elevation 

1) R«t 8* 0 
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Evil fonsc. In iliis treaty were to be discerned none of the marks of great 
tlip troaly of political capacity on the part of the conqueror; in the harshness 
omuVNa'''’ ^Tid perfidy •\viih which it was accompanied, the foundation was 
poi6on. ]aj{j for the most 'powerful future alliances' to the vanquished. 
The formation of the kingdom of Westphalia, and the Grand Duchy of War- 
sa>y, with three or four millions of souls; each connected only by a military 
road across the impoverished and indignant remaining dominions of Frede- 
rick William, could not he supposed to add, in any considerable degree, to 
the strength of the French empire. The indignities olTefed to Prussia, the 
slights shown to her beautiful and high-spirited Queen, the enormous con-^ 
tributions imposed upon her inhabitants, the relentless rigour with which 
they Averc levied, the forcible retention of her fortresses, the tearing away 
of half her dominions, were injuries that could never be forgiven. Her 
people, in consequence, imbibed the most unbounded horror at French op- 
pression ; and though the fire did not burst forth for some years in open 
conflagration, it smouldered incessantly in all ranks, from the throne to the 
cottage, till at length its force became irresistible. And what allies did 
Napoleon rear up on the Vistula by the arrangements of Tilsit, to prove a 
counterpoise to the deadly hostility of Prussia, thus gathering strength in 
his rear? None equal to the enemies whom he created. Saxony, indeed, 
Avas made a faithful ally, and proved herself such in the hour of disaster as 
Avell as the day of triumph; but the hopes of the Poles' were cruelly blighted, 
and. that confidence in the. restoration of their empire by his assistance, 
Avhich might have rendered their AVarlike bands so poAA-erful. an ally on the 
shores of the Vistula, for ever destroyed (f). Instead of seeing their nation- 
ality revived, the ancient line of their- princes restored, and their lost pro- 
vinces again re-united under one sceptre, they beheld only a fragment of 
their former empire wrested from Prussia, and handed over, too Aveak to 
defend itself, to the foreign goA'ernment of the house of Saxony. The close 
alliance with Russia, and still more the extraordinary intimacy which had 
sprung up between the tAvo Emperors, precluded all hope, that the A^ast 
proA'inces of Lithuania would ever again be restored to. the dominion of the 
Jagellons or the Sobieskis. The restoration of Poland thus seemed farther 
removed than CA'^er, in consequence of the successful eflbrts Avhich a portion 
of its inhabitants had made for their liberation;' they appeared to have now 
as much to fear from the triumphs of the French as the Russian arms. Thus, 
the treaty of Tilsit irrevocably alienated Prussia, and at the same time extin- 
guished the rising ardour of Poland; and, Avhile it broke down the strength 
of all the intervening slates, and presaged a future desperate strife betAveen 
the despots of the East and the West on the banks of the Niemen, laid no 
foundation in the affections of mankind for the moral support by AA'hich its 
dangers Avere to be encountered. 

• Disgraceful But if the treaty of Tilsit involved serious errors in policy, so far 
. Nap'oiL°n as Poland and Prussia AA'ere concerned, much moi-e Avas it Avorthy 
. Tu'rk^* of reprehension AA*henthe provisions for the immediate partition of 
Jan. a 1S07. Xurkcy arc taken into consideration. Six months had not elapsed 
since he had Avritten to Marmont “ to spare no protestations or assistance to 

(t) ** The treaty of TUsit,” aays Ofijinskit Spread ed. Universally, the trc.qly was regarded as the 
consternation through all the Poiisli provinces, tomb of all the hopes which Jiad been entertained of 
Numbers in Lithuania and Wolhynia had left their the restoration of the ancient inonarrhy , and from * 
homes to join the army raised under the auspices of tlmt moment, the cojifidence of all the Poles in the" 
Napoleon, and' knew that. their safely was eorapro- good intention® of the Linpcror Napolwn^ were iro* 
iniscd. Those %Yho wailed only lor his passage of rccoverably weakened.**— OolysKi, 
the Niemen to declare themselves, were disappoint* ii. 345t 
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Tutkcy, Since site ^U5 ilicfaithful allj ef ihcFrcnch empire f4) ” Scvenmonlhs 
liatl noi elapsed since lie had publicly declared at Posen “ that the full and 
compfele independence of the Ottoman empire will ever be the object most 
at heart wi\h tlie Emperor, as it is Indispensable to the security of France and 
Italy : he ould esteem the successes of the present war of little value if they 
did not give him the means of reinslaimg the Sublime Porte m complete io- 
■>«.!. u.. dcncndcncc (2]:’* one month bad Tintplii »«(>(? emr-n 


in every quarter, and burope^ after the bailie of Ejlau, wasrendylo startup 
m fearful hostility m bis roar ? The return he made was to sign a' convention 
with Alexander for the partition of all their European dominions, and, not 
content with assuring the Cxar that he naS at perfect liberty to chase the Ol- 
tomans into Asia, provided only he did not lay violent hands on Coiisianli' 
noptc, lie stipulated for the largest share of the spoils, including Thrace, Al- 
bania, Dalmatia, Epirus, and (Ircecc, for himself; while the consent of Austria 
was to be purchased by the acquisition Of Servia! A more imqUitous and 
shameless instance of treachery is not to be found even in the dark annals of 
Italian perfidy ; and it is sufiiclent to demonstrate, what so many other Cir- 
ctitnsiances conspire to indicate, that this great man was as regardless of the 
sanctity of treaties as be was of the duty of veracity : that vows were made hy 
him only lobe broken, and oaths intended to be kept only till it wasfor his In- 
terest to violate them; and that m prosperous equally as adverse fortune, no 
reliance could be placed upon his feelings of gratitude, if a present interest 
was to be served by forgetting them. 

Wtt The excuse set up for ibis monstrous tergiversation by the French 
'writers, viz , that a tew weeks before the battle of Fricdland anin- 
“X’C surrccijon of the Janizaries bad taken place at Constantinople, and 
Ihe ruling powers there bad been overturned by open violence, is 
totally Without foundation The deposition of one Sultan — no un- 
usual occurrence in Oriental dynasties — bad made no change whatever in the 
amicable disposition of the Divan towards France, or tbcir inveterate hosti- 
lity to the ancient and hereditary rivals of the MaUemmedan faith on the 
contrary, the party of the Janizaries which bad now gamed the ascendant, 
was precisely the one which has ever been iticlmed to prosecute liostilitics 
willillussii with the most fanatical fervour. It lU became France to hold out 
a revolution in the seraglio as a ground for considering all the existing obh- 

<’ T ’ till. 1 > / , ijipcc 

. • ■ ■ _ ■ ■ ■ ; ■ * ■ nal- 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ was 

as shortsighted as it was dishonourable, the secret articles soon came to the 
knowledge of the British government— they were communicated by their 
ambassador to the Dirau, and produced an imprcsMon which was never for- 
coiten. IJoncsl and sincere, without foresigiit equally as deceit, tho Turks 
ate as incapable of betraying an ally as they arc of forgetting an act of trea- 


(,y a 

(a) Aiiie ^ 9 


(1) AnW.'ri IW " 
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chcry commiltecl to themselves. The time ^villcomc in this history when the 
moment of rotrihntion arrives, when iNnpoIeon, hard pressed hy the storms 
of winter and the arms of Russia, is to feel the bitterness of an ally’s deser- 
tion, and when the perfidy of Tilsit is to he awfully avenped on the shores of 
the. Rerezina (1). . 

Towards the other powers of Europe the conduel of the two Imperial des- 
pots was alilic at variance with every principle of fidelity to their allies, or 
moderation towards their weaKor uei"hho\irs. — France abandoned Finland 
to Russia, and Alexander felt no scruples at the prospect of roundinphis ter- 
MnUnt fro* rilorics in the neiphhnurhood of St. -Petersburg by wresting that 
cn'rMirr imi)ortant province from hi-^ faithful ally the King of Sweden; and 
cP even went the length of advancing bis western' frontier, by sharing 
rm'i-Pi the spoils of bis unhappy brother the King of Prussia; while, 
ivnrn. Russia surrendered Italy to France, and enpged to shut her eyes 
at the appropriation of the Papal States by iS’apolcon, who bad resolved upon 
seizing tliein, in return for the condescension of the head of the Church in 
recently travelling to Paris to place the imperial crown on his head. The ru- 
lers of the Continent drew an imaginary line across Europe, and mniually 
gave each other carle blanche in regard to spoliations, how unjustifiable 
soever, committed on their own side of the division. Napoleon surrendered 
half the European territories of Turkey to Alexander, and appropriated the 
other half to himself; while Alexander engaged to throw tio obstacles in the 
way of the dethronement of the sovereigns of the Spanish Peninsula, to make 
way for the elevation of princes of the Ronaparlc family. Roth appear to have 
conceived that in thus suddenly closing their deadly strife, and turning their 
irresistible arms against the secondary states in their vicinity, they would 
pain important present objects, and mutually (iml room for the exercise of 
their future ambition, without encroaching on each other ; forgetting that the 
desires of the human heart are insatiable; that the more powerful empires 
become, the more ardently do they pant after universal dominion ; and that 
the same causes which arrayed Rome against Carthage inancient, and brought 
Tamerlane and Rajazcl into fierce collision in modern times, could not fail to 
become more powerful in their oi)cration from the mutual aggrandizement 
which their gigantic empires received. “ Nee mundus,” said Alexander the 
Great, “ duobus solibus regi potest, nee duo summa regnn salvo statu terra- 
rum potest habere (2).” 


(l) The pernrliont cmulncl of tn-A'anli 

Turkey Ijn*; liecn nlinovl nverlooketl hy the lilicrnl 
vrilers of r.urope, iu the veheinmre ot tlielr iutli:;- 
imtinii nt him for not r^•e^t^h|i^h^^^" llie ktog'loin 
of lh)1nml. \\ ilhoul douljl, if llmt preat net of in- 
justice could have hecu rrpnired hy hi't vit tnriotts 
arm, and n comp.ttl, potvi'rlul empire of ftixtceii mil- 
lions of souls riM*sl.ih1ished on the hRnU.s of the Vis» 
tnlii> it would h.i\c hc*i*n alil.e ^niltTuI to every lo- 
ver of freedom, and important n*. forminj^ a harrier 
against Mnsrovite ng^f'candircmcnl in Kurope. Ihit 
was it possible to cnnslrutl sm h an empire, to fonn 
such a barrier, out of Iho disjointed element*? of Po- 
lish anarchy ? That is the jmini for consideration ; 
and if it was not, then the French Ktopero” would 
have thrown away all the advantages of victory, if 
for a visionary and impraclicahle scheme of this de- 
scription he had incurred the lasting and indelible 
aiiimosity of the partitioning power.-i. AVilh the aid 
of two hundred ihousand hra>c men. Indeed, whicli 
Folcnd could w illi c.i«!«* 5 end into the field, he might 
for a season have withstood the united armies of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia; hut could he rely on 
their luinuUuary aj«cml>lie.s sustaining the .steady 
and durable cl forts requisite for pcrmancDt suc- 


cess ? What made rohind originally fall a Tictiin to 
the coalesced juuver<, once ht’le more tlian pro- 
vinres of its mighty dominion ? The in«.iiie ambi- 
tion,*^ ns John Soiiiiski said, “of a plebeian no- 
blesse;*' the jealousy of six hundred tliousnnd elec- 
tors, inrapahle alike of goserniiig tlii'inselves or of 
permitting the.stf adj national government of others. 
Was tins filial elemetit of disennl eradicated from 
the Polnh heart ? Is it yet eradicated ? Was it pus- 
sihlc, hy re-e-'lnliliEhing Polnrql in 1807. lo Imvc 
done any tiling, hot, as Talleyrand well expressed 
it, “ organi/ed niiarehy ? " I liese are the eonsidera- 
linns which tlien presented and still present an in- 
vincible obstacle to n measure, in other points of 
view recommended hy uo many considerations of 
just ice and expedience. It is evident that the pas- 
sioiis of the people, their insane desire for democra- 
tic equality, were so powerful, that if rc-csUUishrd 
in its full original extent, it would speedily have 
ag.iin fallen under the diitninion of Its former con- 
querors; the same causes wliith formerly proved fa- 
tal to its imhqiendencc would, without doubt, again 
has c had the .same effect. 

(2) Quint, Curtius, lilj, iv. cap. Jl. 

“ U cannot admit of a doubt/' eays liignon. 
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uTis "b Srcat and rnling principle 'ft Inch actuated Napoldori in the 
i”ifr ^‘^SOtwtions at Tilsit, ^aas the desire to combine all Europe into a 

mhum cordial union against Britain For this end, hcnasniJJlngtofore- 

rr«®tBfi S<> Of postpone Ins rnalry ^^^lh Russia, to permit her to emerge, 

**'“ apparenllj crowned w tlh the laurels of MClorj ,.fiom defeat ; and 

dcn-ic greater adiantages from the rout of Fncdland, than she bad reaped 
eren from tlic triumph of Pultowa or the sack of Ismael All these sources of 


colossal strength of the Scythian monarch In yielding to Ins seductions, 
Alexander appears to have been impressed vMth a belief that he was the man 
of destiny, and thatin conlmuingthecombatjhe wasstnungagainstfafe (i). 
foo"u"«ot ^or had England any great cause of complaint against him for 
violating his engagements to her, ^^hale^er Sweden or Turkey 
t on* might have for the ambitious projects entertained at iheir expense 
The Cabinet of St -James’s had lliemsehcs receded from the spirit as well as 
the letter of the confederacy; the subsidies protni'^ed by Mr PiU bad disap- 
peared; the Cabinet of St -Petersburg had been drawn, for the interest of 
Cermnnj and England, into the contest, and both Iiad withdrawn or been 
overthrown, leaving Russia alone to maintain it So circumstanced, Great 
Britain had no reason to he surprised if Alexander took the first opportunity 
to extricate himself from a struggle, in whicli the parties chiefly interested 
no longer appeared to take any share, nor could she complain if she was left 
alone to continue a contest which she seemed desirous of reducing to a mere 
maritime quarrel Deeply did England and Austria subsequently sufTcrfrom 
Ibis infatuated and ill-timed desertion of the confederacy, at the very moment 
when the scales hnngnearlj even, and their aid might have been throwm m 
'With decisive cITcct upon the balance. They might have stood m lirm and 
impregnable array beside the veterans of Russia on the Vistula or the Elbe, 
they were left to maintain singly the contest on the Danube and the Tagus; 
they might have shared m the glories of Pullusk and Eyiau, and converted 
the rout of Fncdland into the triumph of Lcipsic, and they expiated ihcir 
neglect in the carnage of ^Yng^am and the blood of Talavera. 

It uiti But though the timidity of Austria, when her forces were capable 
for of mierfcnng with decisive effect on the theatre of Furopean con- 
WM umi? the scrpmeiiesy cf u’AA'? tswJf 

proioD^ra in adequate force to conquer, were the causes to winch alone wc 
are to ascribe the long subsequent continuance, multiplied disasters, and 
unbounded ultimate bloodshed of the war, yet for the dcvelopcmcnl of the 
great moral lesson to France and mankind, and the illustration of the glories 
of patriotic resistance, it was fortunate that, by protracting if, opporiiipity 
was afforded for the memorable occurrences of its later years But for tbit 
circumstance, the annals of the unnld hov o lost the strife in the Tyrol, 
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the patriotism of Aspern, the siege of Saragossa, the fields of Spain. Peace 
\Yo»iUl have been concluded with I'ranee as an ordinary power; she v/ould 
have retained the Rhine for her houndary, and Paris would have remained 
the depositary of revolutionary plunder; the Moscow campaign woidd not 
have avenged the blood of the innocent, nor the capture of their capital 
entered like iron into the soul of the vanquished. The last act of the. mighty 
drama had not yet arrived ; it was the design of Providence that it should 
terminate in yet deeper tragedy, and present a more awful spectacle of the 
Rivine judgments to mankind. ICngland would have saved throe hundred 
millions of her debt, hut she would have lost Vittoria atid IVatcrloo; her 
standards would not have waved in the Pass of Pionccsvalles, nor her soldiers 
entered in triunq)h the gates of Pari<; she would have shared with Russia, in 
a very unequal proportion, the lustre of the contest, and to harharie force, 
not froehorn bravery, future ages would have awarded the glory of having 
struck down the Conqueror of the World. 
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CriAPTEU XLVII, 

COSTlSS'jTAI. STStEsI A^D IMPERIAL GoVEWIMK^T OF NAPOlio^. 
JCLT I80T— ACCCSt J8l?. 

ARGUSIEMT. 


Policy— Jcsoiii’ Uark Rill m En;;land— Vast uU maiu Efftcls of ilie Conimcntal 6jsicm— 
Iniroduclion of Uie License Sysiem nvasions of Uie Decrees on bolli SnJcs by the great 
Exlension of this System Universal Joy at Kjpol^on’s Return to Pans— Xlnbecominj Adu- 
lation of the Orators in lb'* Senate and t bamber of Deputies— Grand Fete in Uonour of the 
Grand Army— Suppression of the French Tribunate— Slavish Submission iviib nhich the 
• ’ • ' '* , I- - » u . T>.nc» .T^...ni« «r 


speeches on the Subject in the Legisla tive Body— Address ol the Senate to ilic Emperor omne 


of France under the Empire— Its Revenues from t808 to I8t3— Vast LttecU ot ihe torci^n 
PlunderandOontnbutton on its Industry— StriLmg Account of the Public Uorks in progress 
»n August 1807, by the llinislerof the Intinor— Genera! Dchnom which U produced— French 
riiiances under the Empire— Bud ,,ct of 1803— Despotic Character of thenLW Law of llighTrea 
son— Decree Establishing Fight Slate Prisons in the French rmpire—rttraordinary Assera- 


ci.<mj« la Wiir> llte liaiUe of Trafalgar atinilitlatcd the prospect of invading 
ctUngoisJicd all Ins hopes of soon hrifigi'ng ibe mari- 
fIo»”f£n~ liroe Viar to a successful issue, Mapol<5on did not abandon the con- 
ijiki ° fp 3 t in despair. Quick in perception, he saw at once that the vast 
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pvopnralionR in the Channel imist go for notliing; ihal the flotilla at Boulogne 
^Youl(l he rotten before n (Icet rnpnhlc of protocling its papsngc could he as- 
scnihlcd; and that every sucecssive yeaiMvould ennhle Knglnnd now exclu- 
sively to engross the roinmcrce of the world, and banish his Ilag more rom- 
pletely froui the ocean. But he was not on that account discouraged. Fertile 
in resources, indomitahic in resolution, implacable in hatred, he resolved to 
change the method, not the ohjeet of his hostility; and indulged the hope that 
he would suceecd, through the extent and terror of his eonlincntnl victories, 
in achieving the de^truc.tinti of England, by a process, more slow indeed, hut 
in the cud, "perhaps, still more certain. Ilis design in this view consisted of 
two parts, both essential to the success of the general project, and to the pro- 
secution of which his etlbrts, during (he whole remainder of the war, were 


directed (1). 

cbt. ..r The first part of his plan was to combine nil the continental states 
into one groat alliance against Englatul, and compel them to cx- 
t Mi. jj, (!,(. ricid manner, the British flag and Biitish rncr- 


clinn(ii?c from Ihcir harbours, Tliis sysloiu had long obtained 
pos'^cssion of his mind; he had made it the conditions of every treaty between 
a maritime state and Erance, even before be ascended the Consular tbronc (2). 
The adroit flattery which be applied to the mind of the Emperor Paul, and 
the shill with which he combined the northern powers into the maritime 
oonfcdor.acy in ISOO, were all directed to the same end; and, accordingly, 
the exclusion of the English ling from their harbours was the fundamental 


condition of that alliance (o). The proclamation of the principles of the armed 
neutrality by the northern itowersal that crisis, (illcd him with conlidcnt . 
expectations that the period had then arrived when this great ohjecl was to 
be attained; but the victory ofMelson at Copcnbagf'ii dissolved ali their bojics, 
and threw him hack to the system of ordinary warfare, so cruelly afterwards 
defeated by the battle of Trafalgar. The, nstouisbing results of the battle of 
Jena, however, again revived bis projects of exclnditig Ibitish commerce 
from the Continent; and Ihcnce the Br.ni.ix Di:r,m;r,, to be immediately con- 
sidered, and the anxiety which be evinced at Tilsit to procure, by any 
sacrifices, the accession of .Mexander to the confederacy. 

Ami p.tiin' The second part of the plan was, to obtain possession, by ncgollia- 
J-wcnitn! lion, force, or fraud, of all the Heels of Europe, and gradually bring 
m'ob".',, Ti,o ibem to the great central point near the English coast, from whence 
[■!;,, they might ultimately be directed, with decisive clTocl, against the 
i.a.bmirj. BriiisU shores. By the. Continental System, be hoped to weaken the 
resources of England, to hamper its revenue, and by the spread of commer- 
cial distress, break up the unanimity which now prevailed among its inhabi- 
tants. But lie knew too well the spirit of the ruling pari of llic nation to 
expect that, by the spread of commercial distress alone, be would succeed in 
the contest. 11c was desirous of reducing its strength by a long previous 


(I) Ca-JCf:. V. 8. 1.'.. 

IJ) IV. 2lG. 

IJ) Till* Direclorj' hntl previously ndnpinl llic 
system of compellin}.; tlic cxclusinu of Kiij^lisli 
from till llie MuropcMu Inrlmur?; but llie inuUiplictl 
fUTaslers of llielr lulmiuistraUon prevruted tUnui 
from carryiuj; it into any "uucimI exorutiou. lly a 
Jnti. i8. 1708. decree, Usued on ISlh ,Innuary» 1708 , 
it v.'js declared, *' Tltal all slops having for llieir 
cargoes, iii oboleor In pari, any Kiiglisb nierclinii- 
di«;e, slnll be lield good prirc, oboever is (lie pro* 
priclor of sudi mcrdiaudisc, ^^bicl^ should be held 
contraband from the single circumstance of its 
coming from England, or any of iU foreign seUle- 


nicnls ; tint Ibc harbours of France should be shut 
agaiiisl all ‘•litps basing louiiied at England, except 
in cases of dist^e^s - and llial neiili.il sailors found 
on board Eiigltsb vessels s/iou/t/ be put (o death ** Na- 
Feb f). ifoo pftleoti, soon nrierhis accession to tlic 
Consular throne, issued a decree, revoking tins and 
Jnn. >8, 1800. nil other decrees passed during the 
Ileiolulioti i and reverting to the old and Iminnnc 
laus of llic monarchy in this particular; but in the 
etulCf Iv. a35* cxiiltalion fonse(|uenl on the bnlllc of 
Jena, be very iienrly returned In the violence and 
barbarity of the decree of the Directory. — Vide 
jinut 1800 , G*!, 55 * , v 
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bloAadc, but il was by ati assault at last th'at be hoped to carry the day. In 
order to prepare for that grand event, he w as at the utmost pains to inerea«e 
bis nasal force; amidst all the expenditure occasioned by his military cam- 
paigns, lie proposed to ^construct, and to a certain extent actually did con- 
struct, from ten to twenty sail of the line every year, ivliile ^asl sums were 
annually applied to the great naval harbours at Antwerp, Flusbing, Cher- 
bourg, and Brest. The first, from Us admirable situation and close proximity 
to the British shores, he considered as the great outwork of the Continent 
against England ; he regarded it,' as he himself has told us, ns “ itself w orih a 
kingdom;” and but for the iminciblc tenacity with which he held to this 
great acquisition, lie might with ease haie obtained peace in ISM, and have 
left his family at this moment seated on the throne of France (1). But it was 
not with the fleets of France alone that he intended to engage in this mighty 
enterprise; those of all Europe were to he combined in the attempt; the 
na^ ies of Denmark and Portugal in virtue of the secret article in the treaty of 
Tilsit (2), were to be required from their respective sovereigns, and seized by 
force, if not v oluntanly surrendered; that of Russia was to come round from 
the Black Sea and the Baltic to Brest and Antwerp, and join in the general 
crusade, until at length a hundred ships of the line and two hundred thou- 
sand men w ere prepared, on the coasts of the Channel, to carry to the shores 
of England the terrors of Gallic invasion. “ When in this manner, said Napo- 
Idon, “ I had established my ground, so as to bring the two nalions to 
wrestle, as it were, body to body, the issue could not be doubtful, for we had 
forty millions of French against fifteen millions of English. I would have ter- 
minated by a battle of Actium (3). 

ft was therefore no momentary burst of anger or sudden fit of 
Deere/ " cxuUation, occasioned by his unparalleled triumphs, winch in- 
duced Napoldon, by his celebrated decree from Berlin, to declare the British 
islands in a stale of blockade. It was the result of much thought and anxious 
deliberation, of a calm sun ey of the resources at his disposal, and the means 

(0 LaSCas V B, IS " wre Him 

(2) VI. H3. 

fSJ LatC.is T. 8, r< Jom u ^£9 

projecl, in regard lotlieinarilimo wir " ... > ■ 

against Ell-land, have been olrcadjcx|it,iiiedt.<nr». 


i,h ps of the lirgesl me 
h-cn neenar^d tii recnvi 


and protect tho 0 itiUa 


bV land, he mshrd to rendc 


resource ir 
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of rosisfnnco •which yc( remained to his antagonists. Tlic treaty of Tilsit gave 
the English governinottt ample room for serious rellcction on tin; danger 
Avhieh now besot them. The neeession of Unssin to the ('onlinental league was 
thereby rendered certain; the secret articles of the treaty, of wliich, by great 
exertions, they soon obtained possession (1), made them acniuainted with the 
intention of France and Russia, not only to unite their forces against Great 
Rritniu, but to compel Denmark and Portugal to do the same. In addition to 
having their (lag proscribed, from the .Straits of Gibraltar to the Gulf of 
Bothnia, they had the prospect of seeing all the maritime forces of Enro[)e 
arrayed against their independence. Tlic assistance, of Sweden could not 
much longer be relied on, pressed ns she would soon be by her colossal neigh- 
bour; the harbours of South America were still closed to her adventure; llie 
neutrality of North America was already more than doubtful, and would 
certainly be soon abandoned to range the L'nited States by the side of France, 
in open enmity ■with Great Britain. Tims had England, proscribed from all 
civilized commerce over the whole world, and weakened in her resources by 
the internal snlloriug consequent on such a deprivation, the prospect of soon 
being compelled to maintain a contest wit!) all the naval and military forces 
of Europe, directed by consummate ability, and actuated by inveterate hos- 
tility against her independence and renown. .A clear and constant perception 
of this prospect, is indispensni)le both to the formation of a just opinion on 
the measures to which she was speedily driven in her own defence, and of 
the character of the illustrious men who, called to the dii cction of her coun- 
cils and armies in such a gloomy situation, speedily raised her fortunes to an 
unparalleled pilch of glory and proSj)crily. 
iir.i.n Or. xhe Enelisb government, in J80fi, after the occupation of Hanover 
hy the Pnissiau troops, had issued an order, declaring the coasts 
of Prussia in a state of blockade. That the English navy was amply adequate 
to establish an efi'cclnal blockade of the two livers which constitute the only 
onllcl to Prussian commerce, cannot he doubted (2). This blockade, bow- 


(l) Tlu*y urn* nlrtaiuHl 1»y Oif* nprncy of tlif 
Oiunl U*.\iilr3ipiu‘<. — Hirp. ix, -131 , In the 

King’s 5 juM ntt Cl ‘‘I Jannriry, i803, it Mill— 

W c nrr coninniKlrt! l>y to inform >nn, 

that no ^coniT Ind the result of tlic nt 

Tilsit ronlinncil tltr influence and control of Kranco 
over tlie powers of l!»c Continent, tlian his Majesty 
%\as apprised of the intention of il>c etiemv to coin- 
liine llinsc powers in one general conleder.icy, to he 
dtrectetl either to llie entire snlijug.itioii of this 
Kingdom, or to the imposing upon hi^ Majesty an 
iiKei urn and igniiminious peace. That for this jnir- 
po^^e it w as determined to force into hostility against 
this coniitry, ?-lates sshieh had hilhi'rlo hern allow- 
ed hy I’V.Mice to maintain or to purchase their neu- 
trality ; and to bring to hpr upon different points 
of his Majesty’s dominiotis the whole of the nasal 
force of I'nrope, and specifically the fleets of l)on- 
inark and Portugal, To place those fleets out of the 
power ofsuch a coii^'deracj, hecame, therefore, the 
indisprnsalde duly of his Majesty.” The coinplcleac- 
curacy of these as'^crllons has heeii nhuiidantly 
proved hs ttu* (pintatious from tlic secret articles of 
the treaty <;f Tilsit, already gis'cn ; and ample con- 
lirmatton of them w ill appear in llic sequel of lids 
chapter. Ministers, in the course of Ihe debates 
AS hi ell ensued on the Cojicnhngeii expedition, sserc 
repeatedly called upon to jirnduce their secret ar« 
licles, or specify sshat private infonnalion they had 
received; but they coustaully declined doitig so, 
and ill consequence it became a very general opinion 
at the time, that there, iii reality, were no such se- 
cret articlcsi and that lids asscrlinn was x»ut fortvard 


williout foundalinn in Ihe King’s speech, to palliate 
an .aggression wdiidi, on its own incrils, w.as indc- 
feiisihle. U is now proM'd, however, that llieyhad 
the secret infomnition, and that they had tlie gene- 
rosity to he.ir this load of oldoqny rather linn be- 
tr.ay ti tonfidenrr wldih might prove fatal to persons 
high in office in tlie I’rcnch govcrnmeiil. This %vas 
fully explained, m.aiiy years afterwards, svheii tlic 
reasons for concealment no longer existed, by bord 
Idscrpool in P.irliament. — Sec Pari* Deb, x. 1, 

Api il j, iGofj. (^2) As this Order in Council 5s re- 
ferred to hy ihc I’rcnch writers and their .supporters 
ill this ronniry, ns a vlmliiatton of the Berlin De- 
cree, its provisions merit ntUMition, It proceeds oa 
the iiarraiise, “ that Ihc Priis$lnii gosernment hns^ 
in a forcilde anti hostile man lie r, taken possession 
of the ntectorate of ll.anovrr, and lias also notified 
that all Britidi ship shall he exelndrd from the ports 
of the Pnissian dondiiions, and from ccrl a in other 
ports in the north of Imropc, and not suffered to 
enter or Ir.idc* therein;” and then declares, «‘'lhat 
no siilp or vessel belonging to any of his Majesty's 
subjects be permitted to vuter or dear from any 
poits of Prussia, mid that a general emb.argo or slop 
be made of all Prussian ships and vessels wh.alcvcr, 
now within, or hereafter which .Minllcomc into, any 
of llie jiorls, harbours, or i^o.ids, of the United King- 
dom of (ircat Uriinin and Ireland, together with all 
persons and effects on Imard ihc^aid slops and ves- 
sels; but tlinl/Ac utmost care bp talvn for the presets 
ration of the cargoes o;i boatxl of the said ships or ves» 
sclst so that no damage or ' ‘^.erhe 
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c^er, and one at the same lime declared, of llic coasts of the Channel eavc 
Napoleon an c\cusc for the fimous Berlin Decree against English commerce 
which, on the narralue, “ that the British go>emmenlhad >ioTaicd the law 
of nations, so for ns regarded neutral \ essels , that it regards as enemies ercry 
individual belonging to a hostile state, and, in consequence, males prize, 
not merely of the crews of merchant vessels equipped as prn ateers, but also 
tliose of such vessels when merely engaged in the transport of merchandise, 
that it extends to the ships and the objects of commerce that rrhl of con- 
quest which does not propcrlybelonghul to public property, that it extends 
to commercial cities and harbours, and mouths of rners, the hardships of 
blockade which, on the host interpretation of the law ofnanons, is applicable 
only to fortified plates, that vt declares blockaded harbours, before which it 
has not a single ship of war, althougli a place cannot be considered as bloc- 
kaded till It IS m such a manner beset that entry cannot be obtained without 
imminent danger, that it even declares blockaded places, winch all its naval 
forces arc inadequate to blockade, as entire coasts and a wbole empire, that 
this monstrous violation of the law of nations has no other object but to ob- 
struct the communications of other people, and elevate the industry and cora- 
Inercc of England upon the rums of tint of the Continent, that this bang the 
evident design of England, whoever deals on the Continent m British mer- 
chandise, by that very act favours its designs, and becomes participant m 
them , that this conduct of England, worthy of the first barbarous ages, has 
hitherto turned to its own great profit and the detriment of all other states, 
and that the law of nature entitles every belligerent to oppose its enemy with 
the arms with which it combats, and the mode of hostility which it has 
adopted, when it disregards every idea of justice and liberality, the result of 
civilisation among mankind ,7 therefore it declared — 
iiprovj “ i The British islands are placed in a slate of blockade 2 Every 
species of commerce and communication with (hem is prohibited, 
all letters or packets addressed m English, or in the English characters, shall 
be seized at the posl-ofiice, and interdicted all circulation 5 Every British 
subject, of what rank or condition whatever, who shall he found in the coun- 
Iries occupied by our troops, or those of our allies, shall be made prisoners 
of war 4 Every warehouse, merchandise, or properly of any sort, belonging 
to a subject of Great Britain, or coming from its manufactories or colonies, is 
declared good prize S Commerce of every kind in Cnglisb goods is prolu- 
bitcd, and every species of mercbandisc belonging to England, or emanating 
from its work-shops or colonies, is declared good prize G The half of the 
confiscated value shall be devoted to indemnifying those merchants w liosc 
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vessels hnve l)ccn seized by the Kiiplish cruisers for the losses Avbicb they 
bnvc sustained. 7. No vessel coining directly from 'England, or any of its 
colonies, or having touched there. since the publication of the present decree, 
shall he received into any luirhoiir. 8. Every vessel which, by means of a 
false declaration, shall have edected such entry, shall he liable to seizure, 
and the ship and cargo shall he conliseated ns if they had also belonged to 
England. 0. The prize court of Paris is intrusted with the <lctermination of 
all questions arising out of this decree in France, nr the countries occupied 
by our armies; that of Milan, with the decision of all similar questions in the 
kingdom of Italy. 10. This decree shall he communicated to the kings of 
Spain, Naples, liolland, and Etruria, and to our other allies, whose subjects 
have been the victims, like our own (J), of the injustice and barbarity of En- 
glish legislation. 11. The Ministers of Foreign Allnirs, of War, of Marine, of 
Finance, and of .tustice, of Police, and all postmasters, are charged, each in 
his own department, with the execution of the present decree (2).” 

I;. Such was the famous nerlin Pecrce against English commerce, 

rirruiion. •whicli wos ouly an extension to all Europe of the declaration and 
order that all English merchandise should be liable to confiscation, which 
had been issued by Napoleon at Lcipsic on the I8lh of October preceding, 
and at Hamburg on the od November It was not allowed an instant to 
remain a dead letter. Orders were dispatched in all directions to act upon it 
with the utmost rigour; and with undisguised reluctance, but trembling 
hands, the subject monarchs and prefects prepared to carry the stern requi- 
sition into execution. .So strongly was its unjust character and ruinous ten- 
dency fell in Holland, that Napoleon’s own brother Louis, King of that coun- 
try, at first positively refused to submit to its injustice; and at length could 
only be prevailetl on, in the first instance, to promulgate it in the foreign 
countries occupied by the Dutch troops, reserving its execution in his own 
dominions till it should be ascertained wlicihcr the measures already in force 
should prove insunicienl ( I), So strongly did this opposition on the part of 


(l) Aiiiu SiOl. Sclinrl!, ix* 3II. anil 

Putn. xvii. AG, 47- 

(t2) Two days itflcr jndiUratiori of tlic I^rrlin 
Dccrrr, N.TpoUnn wrotr ll>i; fttllowin:; tli.i- 

rncU*ri'-tic Inter to Jiuiot, lltru j^ovcnuirof l-aris - 
** T.Tkr rsjtccf.^I c.Ttr laitiri of} oiir 

incol t«ikf Swiss t»*.i ; it U .is llint uf Clitiin, 

Coffee made from chit orio is notvays itiforiorln th it 
of Arabia. I.cl ihoin make of tlicst* .<m|}stiliitr5 tii 
tlieir dr.io ingrooto";, insIr.Td ibrm^clces 

villi talkin;; jiolllicc, like Madame dr Stta*!. i.et 
llicm take earr abo th.tl no part of tlirir dross is 
coinposrd of Hnglisb mt rrlumdi.tr; /r// (/lat to ^ta‘ 
ilftpic Jmwt : if the wives of my < Jiirfoffioors do not 
set the example, whom c.m 1 expert to fnllov it ? It 
is <i confett of hfe or dratfi btt^vren I'rancc wul 
land; I must look for the most cordial stipport in all 
tho-ie by ivliom I am ^ Mrroimded.'’-~rfAi‘, Jw.vor, 
23f/ AV. l60l>; t)^\r.EA^Tr.s, ix. i287i 288, 

(3) V, 373. 

(4) ^^This ilecrec,” say5 Ixmis Ilnimparle, Kin" 
of Ibdland, <» uas ns mijmt as il w.is impolitic. The 
command lliat it should be obeyed by ihe Kitifjs of 
Spain. Holland, Naples, and Ktruria, was the cotn- 
inenceinent of universal empire, if it had any mean- 
ing; if not 50 intended, it was .senseless. The ground 
of justiflcalion pul forth in llie decree, vir. * that 
Kngbiid applies the right of hlocknde, mil only to 
fortified pijrcs and the lunuths of rivers, and whole 
coasts, when the law uf nations only anlhori/e^ that 
rigour in the ease of places so closely invested that 
they cannot be entered or (|uitted vUliout danger,* 
IS itself its chief comlcmnaliou ; for a nation whose 


vr'^elsc.an proceed to .n distance from its frontiers, 
eern to the nafer< of the countries belonging to its 
enemies, is undoubtedly brlter entitled to say that it 
Idorkadcs roisls and ports, tb.in a nation without a 
navy to say that it blmkades .an isl.aiid surrounded 
by nmneron" fli'ris.- In this last case, it is the conti- 
nental power vhich soluntarily places itself in a 
Mate of blockade, lle.sidcs, wrong cannot authoriro 
wrong, nor iiijuslice injustice. The 4th and 5th ar* 
tides ortho Ilerlin Decree .sre atrocious What 1 be- 
cause the I'inglbh seize merrhanls tr.aselling from 
one place to another, and subject the vessrls of in- 
dividuals to ill tre.atmenl, Khali we, in an age of 
reason, d.are to seize every Mnglishnian, .and what- 
ever of iheir property we c.an hay hold of? Tlii.s %vas 
augmenting and justif} ing the injury of the Kngitsb 
government; The Glh article is barbarous, the Sth 
still wor'-e. Here, by a .single stroke of the pen, the 
properly of all rrcnrhmeii who, up to that period, 
h.id tnidcd in Knglish gootls, i.s taken from them i 
vessels even thrown on the const by lcinpe.sts, arc to 
be refused admission into any port Knnugb has 
been said to justify the eNiroine Vcpugnancc of the 
King of Holl.md to carry tliis decree into exeeution s 
it threw him into the utmost conslernutiun ; he felt 
at once, that it would speedily prove the ruin of 
Holland, atnl afford a pretext for opprcsdiig it. 
This measure appeared to him as singular am! revo- 
lutionary as denationalizing. He. ventured to write 
to the limjieror that he believed this gigantic mea- 
sure to be imposed, ami calculated, to effect the ruin 
of France and all commerd 
wilb it, before it could * . Obli 
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■ ■ ■* ‘ ■ ■ ' ’ " " •* r* »1l-huniour, “ that 

• ' ’ ■ ' ■ cjljaryM5»lstol)c 

made through the 'iviioic ■ Louis pcrccned, 

^\liat ocry person in the counlrj lincw, that this ngorons dcfrcc, if fully 
acted upon, iiouW occasion the total rum of his dominions, it ^ as enforced 
in a tcry loose manner m the United Provinces. In the north of Germanj, 
lio-ncvcr, il '^^as not only most rigorously put in force, but the decree nas 
made a pretence for a thousand iniquitous extortions and abuses, which 
augmented tenfold its practical oppression. An army of locusts, in the form 
of inspcctot‘ 1 , cusloniUeusc-oRicers, comptrollers, and other functionaiits, 
fell upon all the countries occupied by the French troops, and made the 
search for English goods a pretext for innumerable frauds, vexations, and 
iniquities. “ They pillaged, they plundered/* says Bournenne, “ in a syste- 
matic manner, in all the countries of the north of Germany to which my 
diplomatic mission extended Rapine xias in a manner established by law, 
and executed xxith such blind fury, that often the legalized robbers did not 
know tlie value of the articles they had seized All the English merchandi'c 
was seized at Hamburg, Eubcck, Bremen, and the other Hansc Towns, and 
Bcrthicr wrote to me, that in tfiat way I should obtain ten millions of francs 
for the Emperor. In point of fact, I compounded with the proprietors for 
, ^n,i such was the demand for these useful 



IVtw Kr( instance, by an Order iii i,.' ■ ■ ■ )J 

jov«ro Lord Ilovf ick, which, on the preamble of the Freweb decree, 

Jan j ,*P 7 Hie j-jgjjt of retaliation thence arising to Great Britain, decUrfd, 
“That no vessel shall be permitted to trade from one port to another, ifhoih 
belong to France or her allies, and shall be so far under her control as that 
British vessels are excluded therefrom ; and the captains of all British vc^fh 
jir*» thereby required to w am cv ery neutral v essel coming from any such pwh 

, . ■ . •*> a,c/.n7itinue her voyage, and any vessel, 

. . . I * % 

' . . ' ■ I 1 

standing, persist in SUCH voy.io'" • id 

prize ** The spirit of this order was to depriv e the French, and an im. 
subject to their control, which had embraced the Continental System, of tbt 
advantages of the coasting trade in neutral bottoms, and, considering 
much more violent and extensive character of the Berlin Decree, there c 
be no doubt that it was a very mild and lenient measure of rctahation. T 
order was relaxed soon after as to vessels containing gram or prov 
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Great Britain, and as to all vessels Avlialever belonging to the Ilanse Towns, 
if employed in any trade to or from the dominions of Great Britain (I), 
ncasons ' After the treaty of Tilsit, however, had completely subjected the 
Continent to the dominion or control oBthe .French Emperor, it 
Hglrous* soon appeared that some more rigorous and extensive system of 
measure, retaliation was called for. A few months’ experience Avas sufficient 
to show that the Berlin Decree, while it rigorously excluded every species of 
British manufacture or colonial produce from the ports of the continent, by 
no means inflicted a proportional injury upon the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries Avhere its provisions w’ere put in force; and that, in truth, it opened up 
a most lucrative commerce to the industry and colonies of neutral powers, at 
the expense of the vital interests of the British empire. By prohibiting, under 
the penalty of confiscation, the importation of every species of British pro- 
duce, it necessarily left the market of the Continent open to the manufactur- 
ing industry and colonial produce of other states; and this in the end could 
not but prove highly injurious to English industry. The obvious and direct 
retaliation w'ould have consisted, in prohibiting the importation into the Bri- 
tish dominions of the produce of France, or its dependencies Avhich had 
embraced the Continental System, whether in their OAAm or neutral bottoms; 
but it was extremely doubtful Avhether this Avould have been by any means 
a retribution of equal injury. England Avas essentially a commercial state. 
•The resources from which she maintained the contest Avere in great part 
draAA'n from the produce of her colonies or manufactories; and the general 
cessation of commercial intercourse, therefore, could not fail to be felt Avilh 
more scA’^erity in her dominions than in the continental nations. What to 
them, considered as a Avhole, Avas secondary, to her was Autal ; the sulTering 
Avhich AA'ith them AA'ould be diffused over a Avide circle, to her Avould be con- 
centrated in the narroAv space of a few counties. In these circumstances, 
some measure seemed indispensable which should inflict upon the enemy not 
merely the same injustice, but the same suffering AA'hich he had occasioned; 
and by causing his oaa'h subjects to feel in their own persons the consequen- 
ces' of his aggression, produce that general discontent which might arm them 
against his authority, or render necessary a return to more equitable mea- 
sures. 

orrtersin Uodcr the influence of these ideas, the celebrated Orders in 
Council of nth November, 1807, Avere issued, Avhich, on the pre- 

1807 . amble of the British islands haAung been declared by the Berlin 
Decree in a state of blockade, and of all importation of British merchandise 
having been absolutely prohibited, and of the mitigated measure of retalia- 
tion adopted in the Order in Council of 7th January, 1807, having proved 
inadequate to the object of effecting the repeal of that unprecedented system 
of warfare, declared thatTrom henceforth “ all the ports and places of France 
and her allies, from which, though not at sAar Avith his Majesty, the British 
flag is excluded, shall be subject to the^sarae restrictions, in respect of trade 
and navigation, as if the same were actually blockaded in the most strict and 
rigorous manner; and that all trade in articles the produce or manufacture 
of the said countries or colonies, shall be deemed to be unlaAA’ful, and all such 
articles declared good prize; declaring al\A"ays that nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to extend to capture or detention, of any vessel or cargo 
AA'hich shall belong to a country not declared by this order subject to a strict 
blockade, Avhich shall have cleared out AAulh such cargo from such port to 

( 1 ) Purl. Ucb. 127, 130. .Ami. Reg. 1807, 071, 672. 

A’l. 
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>>hich febo belongs, citlior m Europe or Amenca, or from some free port iq 
the Bnlisii colonics, under circumstances in whicli such iradcfrom such free 
port IS permitted, direct 10 some port or place m the colonics of his Majesty’s 
enemies, or from those colonies direct to the countries to which such lessel 
belongs, or to some free port in ins Majesty’s colonics, nor to any icssel or 
cargo belonging to a country not at \>ar wall his Majesty, Mhich shall bate 
cleared out from some port in this kingdom, and shall be proceedln" direct to 
the port specified in her clearance , nor to any vessel or cargo' befonging to 
any country not at nar with his Majesty, ninch shall be coming from any 
port or place in Europe declared by this order to be subject to a strict bloc- 
kade, destined to some port or place in Europe belonging to his Majesty, and 
boon her toy age direct thereto ” All aessels contra\ening this order are dc- 
■clarcd good prize “And a^hereas countries not engaged in the war have 
acquiesced in the orders of France, and have gnen countenance and effect 
to these prohibitions by obtaining from agents of the enemy certain docu- 
ments styled ‘ certificates of origin,’ therefore if any vessel, after having had 
reasonable time to receive notification of the present order, shall be found 
carrying any such c<"rtificaie, it shall be declared good prize, together wUh 
the goods on board (1) ” 

importer Bnesicd of the technical phraseology m which, for the sake of 
Hrieo dm jpggj prccisjon, Uicsc orders are couched, they in effect amount to 
this Napokon had declared the British islands in a state of blockade, and 
subjected all goods of British produce or manufacture to confiscation, nithm 
Ins dominions, or those of the countries subjected to Ins control, and prohi- 
bited ill vessels from entering any harbour winch had touched at any Bri- 
tish port; and the English government, m reply, proclaimed France and all 
the Continental states m a state of blockade, and declared all vessels good 
prize which should be bound for any of their harbours, eikcepUng such hs 
had previously cleared out from, or touched at, a British harbour Thus 
France prohibited all commerce with England, or traffic in English goods, 
and England prohibited all commerce between any of tlic states which had 
embraced the continental system and each other, unless m vessels bound for 
some British harbour 

MUnlJ ^ 

to, . ‘ ■ 1 

jlUb ta ‘d uy ■ 

Wipe Uofi I ^ 

to be searched by British cruisers, or paid any impost levied by the English go- 
vernment, shall be considered as having lost the privileges of a neutral (lag, 
and be considered and dealt with as Enahsh vessels — 2 Being so considered, 
they shall he declared good prize — 5 The British islands arc declared In a 
stale of blockade Every vessel, of whatever nation, and wilhvvhatcver cargo, 
coming from any British harbour, or from any of the Fiiglish colonics, or 
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rights of their flag, hut continue in regard to all others, and never be released 
till Great Britain shows a disposition to return to the law of nations as well 
as those of j ustice and honour.” 

It may safely he aflirmcd, that the rage of belligerent powers, and the mu- 
tual violation of the laws of nations, could not go beyond those furious 
manifestoes. They produced, as might have beCn expected, most important 
effects, both on the Continent and the British isles, and gave rise to memor- 
able and luminous debates in Parliament, in which all that could be advanced 
both for and against the justice and expedience of these measures, was fully 
brought forward. 

Argumets On tlic oiic hand, it was strongly urged by Lord Grenville, Lord 
iuenJ''"''' Ilowick, and Lord Erskine— “ Let the case at once be stated in the 
oidcTs Hr riianner which has produced the whole controversy. France, on the 
counrii. 21st November, issued her decree, which announced the intention 
to distress this country in a way unauthorized by the public law; subjecting 
^ to confiscation the ships and cargoes of neutrals with British merchandise, or 
going to or coming from Great Britain, with their accustomed trade. Such a 
decree undoubtedly introduced a rule which the law of nations forbids, as ' 
being, even as between belligerents, and much more as with neutrals, an 
aggravation of the miseries of war, and unauthorized by the pracliee of civi- 
lized states. If carried into execution, it would vest the suffering belligerent 
with the right of retaliation; and indeed, as between the belligerents only, 
it may be admitted that the mere publication of such a decree would autho- 
rize the nation so offended to disregard the law^ of nations toAvards the nation 
.so offending. But that is not the present question ; the point here is, not w’he- 
ther w'e would have been justified in retaliating upon France the injury she 
has inflicted upon us, but whether w^e are justified in inflicting, in our turn, 
a new^ and still more aggravated species of injury on neutral states. If A strikes 
me, I may retaliate by striking him, and neither law nor reason will weigh very 
nicely the comparative severity of the blow given, from that at first received. 
But it'is a new application of the term retaliatian, to say, that if A strikes 
me, I may retaliate by striking B. If the interdiction of a neutral from trad- 
ing with us is submitted to by him from favour to the belligerent, he directly 
interposes in the war, and his character of a neutral is at an end; if he does 
so from tenor or weakness, in that case too he ceases to be a neutral, because 
he suffers an unjust pressure to be affixed upon us. But admitting that, the 
question remaining, what right have w'e to retaliate upon a neutral upon 
whom the decree has never been executed; who in no shape has been made 
either the instrument or the victim of oppression by the enemy? 

“ Now' that is the real question, and the only question here. America, the 
only great maritime pow'er which has not now taken a decided part in the 
contest, was virtually excluded from its operation. The air was white with 
her sails; the sea w'a's pressed dow'n with her shipping, nearly half as nume- 
rous as our own, bringing her produce into every port of England, and carry- 
ing our commodities and manufactures into every corner of Europe. Up to 
the date of theOi'ders in Council, she continued to take, w'ithout the least de- 
falcation, ten millions of our manufactures, and she cairied to other nations 
what w'as beyond her ow'n consumption. She carried on this traffic, in the 
face of the French decree of 2lsL November, w'hen we could not have done 
it for ourselves. She did this, it is true, from no feeling of friendship towards 
us, butfrom,self-interest to herself; but Providence has so arranged >man 
affairs, that by a wise pursuit of self-interest, every thing is full s 

in its proper place. We had so much the start of other nations. 
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only to lie by, and tliey, for their on n purposes, came to our relief. America 

letter, cither from the connivance or the licenses for contraband trade issued 


Directory in 179^1. 

“ Such was the state of matters, when, in an evil hour, our own govern- 
ment interfered, and ga^e a helping hand to the enemy. The Orders in 
Council were the real executors of the Berlin Decree. Under it we'employ 
our own shipping to stop our own trade upon the sea; we make prisons of 
ourowTi ports to terrify away the neutral seaman,' who otherwise would 
carry on our tralBc, and find a vent for our manufactures; and, playing the 
^ery game of France, by throwing neutral powers into her arms instead of 
our own. And this, it seems, is retaliation ! Can we, who do such things, 
object to the Irish rebels who burned the notes of an obnoxious banher to 
ruin bis trade? Our Orders m Council have thrown the mistake of the igno- 
rant Irish into the shade. 

“ The order of 7lh January, -1807, was liable to none of these objections. 
It introduced or adopted no new or illegal principle merely reprobated, 
the illegal decree of France, and asserted the right of retaliation by actual 
blockade — a restriction which, it is admitted on all liaiyds, neutrals must 
submit lol But the order of Hth November stands in a very dinereiil situa- 
tion. Sir William Scott has told us, in the case of the ilaria, Robinson, i. 151, 
that no blockade can be made by the law of nations, unless force suiBcient is 
stationed to prevent an entry. Can this be predicated of all Europe pUi to- 
gether? Is every harbour and river, from Hamburg to Cadiz," so closely 
w’alched that no vessel can enter any of them without evident risk of cap- 
ture? Such a proposition is clearly out of the question; and therefore go- 
vernment has issued an Order in Council, which its own prize courts, if ad- 
judicating in conformity with their former principles, must declare to he 
contrary to the law of nations, and therefore refuse to execute.' * 

“ Nor is it in this view only that these orders are illegal. ‘They purported 
to interrupt the commerce of neutral and unoffending nations, carrying on 
their accustomed traffic m innocent articles,* between their own country and 
the ports of our enemies not actually blockaded, and even between their omi 
country and our allies; they compel neutrals, under the pain of confisca- 
tion,'tocome to our ports, and there submit to regulations, restrictions, and 
duties, which will expose them to certain destruction the moment they ap- 
proach the enemy'!> shore; they declare all vessels good prize which carry 
documents or certificates declaring that the articles of the cargo arc not tiic 


enemies the guiU of discoru and bioodsiiuu, aiiu stun tu o... w-.'- 

try by Ihewirlucs of beneficence and peace(f}. 

“ The idea that you can starve the enemy into submission, or the adoption 
ofa more reasonable mode ofhosUliiy, is founded on an csscntiaf and 
mistake in regard (o the relative' sUuition of Great Drilain and the contim 
1 \ ^ » 
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lal states in llic contest. The former must of necessity he the greatest suf- 
ferer. The continental nations will lose only articles of luxury, hut the Bri- 
tish will be deprived of those of necessity; sugar may rise to an extravagant 
priccin Germany, hut the manufacturers will he deprived of their daily bread 
in England. The greatest calamity which could befall this country in her 
present predicament, would he a war with America, both as depriving her 
of the chief vent for her manufactured indiislry, and of tltc advantage of 
neutral carriers, who would contrive, for their own profit, to elude every 
continental hlochade, in order to introduce them into the coniincntal states. 
And surely the present moment, when we have all Europe, from the North 
Cape to Gibraltar, arrayed against us, is not that when it is expedient, gra- 
tuitously and unnecessarily to witlidraw so beneficial a customer from our 
markets, and add his forces to those of the enemy.” 

On the other hand, it was argued by Lord llawkcshury, the Ad- 
<f vocate-Gcneral, and l.ord Chancellor Eldon — “ It is in vain to refer 
" to the lawof nationsfor any authority on this subject, in t!ic unpre- 
n.v...r, ccdcntcd circumstances in which this country is now placed. 
>Vhal usually passes by that name, is merely a collection of the dicta of wise 
men who have devoted themselves to this sul)jcct in difi'erenl ages, applied 
to the circumstances of the world at the period in which they wrote, or cir- 
cumstances nearly resembling them; hut none having the least resemblance 
to the circumstances in which this country is now placed. Such as they arc, 
however, they all admit, what indeed commoji sense dictates, the right of 
retaliation, or of resisting an enemy by the same means by which he attacks 
ourselves. Nothing can he more expedient in the general case, than to ad- 
here, Avith scrupulous exactness, to the law of nations; hut if one belligerent 
commences a violation of them, it is .sometimes indispensable, in order to pul 
an end to the enormity, to make the enemy feel its clVccts. In some cases the 
most civilized nations have been driven to the melancholy necessity of put- 
ting prisoners to death to terminate a similar practice on the part of their 
enemies ; doubtless, in the general ca'c, quarter .should be given, but during 
the fury of a charge, or the tumult of an assatdt, it is universally felt by the 
experience of mankind, that a less humane rule must be followed. Every 
belligerent .should usually adhere to the ordinary instruments of human des- 
truction; but if your enemy fires red-hot shot, you arc entitled to do the 
same. Russia herself acted on this principle in repelling, Avhen still a neu- 
tral power, the aggressions of France ; she authorized the seizure of all ships 
proceeding to France. — Lord Ilowick himself, in his letter to the Danish Mi- 
nister, in relation to the Order of 7th January, clearly vindicated the justice, 
not only of his own measure (fjjbul of the more extensive measure, based on 
the same principles, which was ultimately adopted (2). 


(l) ParU Pcb. X, G74» 971, niul 975» 

AWf nt>\i'oT Ixirii llowicVs IcUrr lo ibc Da- 
nisti Minister, ulio conipbined of the 
iubjrrtlo* Bril I sli Order of 7ili .Inniinry, ^vas n 
the Danish '''*-‘0’ ‘Tod ninonp 

^!^n1ste^. olher ihinjjs, oliservcd, ** The Frcncli 
fifovernnicnt, in adoptirif^ a tneasure at once so vio- 
lent in ilsrlf, and so unju&l in its consequences, 
coinmiticd a manifest act of atjgrrssion, lltougli im* 
nicdintcly levelled at Great Britain, against the 
rights of every stale not engaged in the war, vrhicli, 
if not resisted on their part, must iinavoidahly de- 
prive them of the privilege of a fair neutrality, and 
suspend the operation of treaties formed for tlie 
protection of llicir rights in relation to Great Bri- 
tain, The injury which would he sustained by 


England, if she suffered her commerce with foreign 
nations to he thus interdicted , while that of the 
enemy with them should remain unmolested, is so 
manifest, that it can require no illustration. It never 
could have been supposed that his Majesty would 
submit to such an injury, wailing in patient ac- 
quiescence till France might ihink proper to oUend 
to the slow and feeble remonstrances of neutral 
states, instead of resorting immediately to steps which 
mi "hi eiicck the violence of the enemy and retort 
upon him lt»e evils of his own injustice. Other 
powers would have had no right to complain, if, in 
consequence of this unparalleled aggression, the 
King had proceeded immediately to declnjt^^i// Me 
countries occupied by • a state '(r, 

and to prohibit all u ''C 
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J^Tlic Hcrlin Dccred ofSlsl November i^alonce Uiefoundation and the jus- 
tificatfon of the jircsent proceeding. That decree declared the tlrilish Islands 
inn slate of blockade, and prohibited all commercc_,e>cnln neutralsbips In 
the produce or hianufaciurcs of this' countrj— it ^\ent ‘lo faf as e\cn to w- 
cludc the possibility of one neutral nation trading in safety ith another. But 
it is said that this ilireatened .blockade As as not, in point of fact, carried Inlo 
cCTect; and that, in some other less exceptionable mode, ils consequences 
might ha\c been avoided. But it is immaterial rvheliier itwas executed at sea 
or notj unqupslionablv it received execution, and tlit most rigorous execu- 
tion, at land. Foreign sliips were only enabled to come to this country with 
their foreign produce; they were not permitted, under the pain *of confisca- 
tion, to take away'our goods in return— and can it be said, that ibis is not a 
real execution? 

“ The French government justify, in the preamble of their decree, their 
proceedings on the previous proclamation of the late Administration in April 
iSOG, which declared the coasts of the Channel in a stdte of blockade. But 
that is a mistake in point of fact, for in no one single instance did thefdcchrc 
either a harbour, or a coast containing several harbours, in a state of block- 
ade, without having previously invested it. The coasts of the Channel, it is 
well known, when (his blockade was declared^ were so closely blockaded 
that not a praam could venture to leave the range of their own batteries wilh- 
Mit mpiirrinji (he most imminent risk of capture. The Frcuch government, 

. ' . ^ stale of hlock- 

: ' ' ■■ ■ loul being able 

■ ■ > ’ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ miglil attempt 

to violate their blockade, lliereui lav im. ilal diflcrcnco 

between the proceedings of the two countries: the British government de- 
clared coasts and nvers blockaded when their maritime force was so groat, 
and so stationed, that the enemy themselves evinced their sense of the reality 
of the investment, by never venturing to leave their harbours; the French de- 
clared an imaginary blockade on the seas, and acted upon it in their con- 
demnations on land, when they not only had not a single vessel at sea to 
maintain it, but their enemies were insulting them dailj in their very har- 
bours. Such a proceeding was as absurd as if England, without having a 
: •* ifi dpfiare Bcrccn-op-Zoom or Lisle in a state 


se. • 
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— ^id the three nations, whose next decree maioiianj I irk, 


Portugal, and America, either remonstrate or take up arms lo compel its 
repeal? Not one of them did so. The Danish governmeut, indeed, complain- 
ed in strong terms of the British Order of 7lh January 1807, but were com- 
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pletely silent on the previous and far stronger Berlin Decree of 2'lst Novem- 
ber 1806, to obviate •which alone it was issued. This temper savoured pretty 
strongly of the principle of the armed neutrality, which it has ever been 
the anxious wish of the Danish government to establish as the general law of 
the seas. Portugal Avas not to he blamed because she had no force at her 
command to make tiny resistance; and accordingly the port of Lisbon Avas 
made the Avell-known entrepot for violating our Orders of 7th January, and 
restoring to the enemy, under neutral colours, all the advantages of a coast- 
ing trade. But America Avas completely independent of France, and ha's she 
done any thing to evince a repugnance to the French decree? When the cor- 
responding decree of the French Directory AA'as issued in 1798, it Avas noticed 
in the President’s speech as highly injurious to the interests of the United 
Slates, and such as could not be alloAvcd to exist Avilhout subverting the in- 
dependance of their country. What has America noAV done in relation to the 
Berlin Decree? Nothing; and that too although Napoleon himself announced 
his resolution to make no distinction belAveen the United Stales and other 
neutrals in this particular, and acted upon this resolution in the Spanish 
' decree issued on the 17lh February, AA'hich contained no exception AvhateA'er 
in favour of the Transatlantic slates. Having acquiesced in the violation of 
the laAV of nations in favour of one belligerent, America is bound, if she would 
preserve her neutral character, to shoAv a similar forbearance in regard to the 
other. 

“ But it is said these orders are injurious to ourselves, even more than our 
enemies, and that they exclude us from a lucraliA*e commerce aa^c otherwise 
might have carried on in neutral bottoms, either by connivance or licenses 
with our enemies. Let it be recollected, hoAvever, that Avhen these orders 
were issued, AA’e were excluded from every harbour of Europe except those of 
SAA^eden and Sicily; and these ansAA'ered what trade avc could haAc carried on 
.with the continental stales, or what Ave can have lost by our retaliatory or- 
ders. It is in vain to pretend that these orders were never meant to be acted 
upon by Bonaparte, and that, but for our Orders in Council, they Avould have 
sunk into obliA'ion. Such a dereliction of a great object of settled policy is 
entirely at variance Avith the known character of the French Emperor and his 
profound hostility to this country, the ruling principle of his life. It is con- 
tradicted by every neAVspaper, Avhich, before the Orders were issued, Avere 
full of the account of the seizure of English goods in every quarter of Eu- 
rope; and by his unvarying stale policy, AA'hich, in every pacification, and 
especially at Tilsit, made the rigorous exclusion of British goods the first step 
toAA-ards an accommodation (d).” 

Upon a division, both Houses supported Ministers, in the upper by a ma- 
jority of 127 to 61 ; in the ioAver by 214 to 94 (2). 

Rpfltclions In endeavouring, at the distanee of thirty years, to form an im- 
batoondViie pai’lial opibioii on this most important subject, it must at once 
ti'.rord<!i-s strike the most cursory obserA'er, that the grounds on Avhich this 
in Council, qucsliou AA'ere debated in the British Parliament, were not those on 
which its merits really rested, or on Avhich they were placed by Napoleon at 
the time, and have been since argued by the continental historians. On both 
- sides in England it Avas assumed that France was the first aggressor by the 
Berlin Decree, and that the only question was, Avhelher the Orders in Council 
exceeded the just measure of retaliation, or Avere calculated to produce more 
benefit or injury to this country? Considered in this view, it seems impossible 
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(2) Ibidt 684, 976.' 
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to denj that they were at least justifiable m point of legal principle, whateTcr 
thej may base been ’ftith reference ito political expedience The able argu- 
ment of Lord Ilonick to the Danish Minister is lUMncible on this, subject (1) 
If an enemy adopts a new and unheard of mode of warfare, winch affects 
alike Ids opponent and neutral states, and they submit without resistance to 
llnsnoAcl species of hostility, cither from a feeling of terror ora desire of 
profit, they necessarily contract the obligation to be equally passne in regard 
to the measures of retaliation which the party so assailed may think il neces- 
sary to adopt If thej act otherwise, the j lose the character of neulrahtj , and 
become the disguised, but often the most efiectire and the most lalnable 
allies of the innovating belligerent 

But wastheBerlm Decree the origin of the commercial warfare, or was it 
merely, as Napoleon and the French writers assert, a retaliation upon Eng- 
land, by the only means at the disposal of the French Emperor, for the new 
and illegal species of warfare which, in the pride of irresistible maniime 
strength, ihej had thought fit loadopt** That is the point upon which the 
whole question really depends, and yet, though put m the foremost rank by 
Pyapoldon, it w as «scarcely louched on by cither party intheBntisli Parliament 
Nor is it difficult to see to what cause tins extraordinary circumstance was 
owing, both the great parties which divide that assembly were desirous of 
avoiding that question, the Whigs, because the measure complained of by 
Napoleon, and on which the Berlin Decree was justified by the French govern- 
ment, had been mainly adopted by Mr For, and subsequently extended by 
lord Ilovvick , the Tones, because they were unwilling to cast any doubt on 
the exercise of maritime powers, m their opinion tif essential importance to 
tins country, and which gave them the great advantage of having their poli- 
tical adversaries necessarily compelled to support ilie general principle on 
which the measures in question had been founded 
Compart History, however, must disregard Ml these temporary consldcra- 
\ t VTw Lons, and in good faith approach the question, whether, in this 
« ohpa ij great debate, England or France was the real aggressor And on 
tins point, as on most others in human affairs, where angry passions have 
been strongly excited, it will probably be found, that there were faults on 
both sides Unquestionably the most fiagrant violation of the law of nations 
was committed by Napoleon, as, without having a ship on the ocean, or i 
single harbour ofFngland inv ested, he took upon himselfto declare the whole 
British islands in a state of blockade — a proceeding similar to what it would 
Inve been, bad England proclaimed a strict blockade with licrmen-of-war of 
Slrasburg or Magdeburg Most certainly, also, the resolution of the French 
Emperor to reduce England, by means of a Continental Sjsicm, had been 
formed long before the blockade of the French coasts in April 1800, by Mr 
Fox, inasmuch as itbad been announced and acted upon eight jears before, 
on occasion of the conquest of Leghorn, and had formed the tirst condition of 
his pacification with every maritime state since that period But still the 
r I 1 „ I , 
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was any thing rather than a mere paper blockade, true, it was supported nj 
the greatest maritime force in existence, true, it was so effective, thalnota 
French ship of war could venture, without imminent risk, out of the protec- 
tion of their batteries still, the declaration of a whole coast, sev cral Imndred 
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stances, mrstaken feeling of state ncccssuy led men to commit many aclions 
^foreign alike to tbcjr UMial prmcjplesand previous conduct. 

I-ong as the preceding disquisition on the Continental System and 
rKr has been, it nmU not, to those 'oho consider 

sjjtm tim imp ' '■ '* ■ I _ ■ . , 

nihng principle, ■ . ... 

with a degree of pi ■ ' ■ . . _ ■ 

A^ll^ch, h) imposing on him the neccasiiy of general obedience, left him no 
other nUernatiso b\tt.nm^cTsal empire or total ruin. As such, it is closely 
Jinked iiilh the attack on Spain and Portugal, and the long-conimucd car- 
nage of the Peninsular ^^arJ the seizure of the Homan Slates, and incorpora- 
tion of the ecclesiastical dominions by the successor of Charlemagne; the in- 
corporation of the ephemeral kingdom of Holland \nlli the great empire; m 
fine, tliegrand invasion of Russia in J8I2, and the unspeakable horrors of the 
Moscov. campaign. In the history of Napoli^on, more perhaps thin that of^ny 
other man that ever existed, the close connexion between one cnromal act 
and anotlier, and the irresistible force of the moral taw by which the auda- 
cious m wickedness are impelled from one deed of darkness to those which 
succeed it, till a just *' ' ' ‘ ’ 

Ibclr own iniquities, : ■ . 

cITalgcncc of Ins glorj . ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' : , 

evcnifoj career; and that mjslerious connexion between crime and punish- 
ment, which in most men is concealed by the obscurUy of their hies, and 
can only Jic guessed at from the result, or beheved from the moral laws of the 
iinirer«e, is there set forth, link by link, in the brighte*:!and most luminous 
colours (t). The grandeur of his iniolleei precludes the idea of any cause 
haring co-operated in his fall hut the universal and irre^isuble laws of na- 
ture; and the first capacity of modern times was subjected to tiie most 
memorable reverse, as if to demonstrate the utter inability of the greatest 
human strength to combat the simple law w Inch brings upon the impassionctl 
prodigal the consequences of his actions. 

1 It IS observed Jjy Dr. Johnson, that no man ever rose to supreme 

power among men, in whom great qualities were not combined 

i.cMw> vfith certain meannesses which would be deemed inconceivable in or- 
dinary men ^CYer was the truth of this singular hut just remark more 
clearly evinced than by ^3pol^on on this great subject of the Conlincnial 
System. While it was the great object of his life from tins pcnod—wblle It 
was the secret key to all his negotiations, all his wars, and all his conquests 
— whilCj to enforce its rigorous execution, be put all the forces of Chrisicn- 
dom in motion, and hurled the strength of the south m desperate fury at the 
power of the north, he himself was the first to set the example of the evasion 
of bis owTi decrees, and for a temporary profit Jo h imsel f to esiabbsli asysjem 


1 • I ■ ■ ' 

source of revenue might be opened up, by granting, at exorbitant prices, 
licenses to import British colonial produce and nnmifacturc»;and though 
thU was done under the obbgailDti of exportmg French or continental pro- 
duce to an equal amount, this condition soon became illusory. Old silU, 
satins, add vclvcU, which had completely gone out of fashion, were bought 
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up ni ficlitions prices, .lud when the' vessels which look them on hoard were 
clear of ihc French coasts, thrown into the sea, and rich cargoes Of English' 
goods brought hack in return \ and such were the exorbitant prices at which 
they were sold, that they yielded a very handsome prolil to' the merchants, 
an enormous ransom to the Emperor for the licenses, and defraying the cost 
of all the French goods which were lost to give a colour to'thc transactions. 
British manufactures and colonial ])roducc rose to an extravagant height, 
and as a natural consequence, they hccamc the fashion and the object of 
universal desire. A pair of cotton stockings were sold for six or seven shil- 
lings, and worn by ladies, and in dross, in preference to the lines! silk ; sugar 
was soon five shillings, coH'ce ten shillings a-pound. Sticli enormous prices 
excited the cupidity alike of those who were engaged in promoting, and 
those whose duty it was to repress, the contraband traffic; the vast profits of 
such cargoes as could he sold, on any terms, compensated the loss of several 
in the perilous undertaking; and fiscal corruption, taking example from the 
open sale of licenses at the Tuilcrics, seized every opportunity of realizing a 
temporary profit from the suIVcrings of the people (I). 
r%aMonof England was not slow in following the example thus set hy the 
on French Emperor. Even more dependent than her great antagonist 
on the disposal of the national produce, the British government 
gladly availed themselves of a system which promised to mitigate, 
in so important a particular, the severity of the continental blockade, and 
I'cstore, under the safeguard of fmperial liccii'^cs, the wonted encouragement 
of European wealth to llritish industry. Thence arose a system on both sides, 
the most extraordinary and inconsistcjil that ever existed upon earth. While 
the two governments were daily carrying on their commercial warfare with 
Nov. is, i 8 io. increased virulence; while Napoleon was denouncing the, punish- 
ment of dcalh against every govcrmnenl functionary who should connive 
Aii„-. 57 . in any way at the introduction of British merchandise (2) ; and 
consigning to the flames all the hales of English manufactures that could be 
discovered by fiscal cupidity in all the extensive dominions subjected to his 
control; while these terrible severities were carried into rigorous execution 
wherever his infiueuce reached, and piles of British goods were frequently 
burnt in the public market-places of all the chief continental cities, and 
unhappy wretches shotfor conniving at the lucrative contraband Irallic in the 
forbiMen articles (5) ; while the English Court of Admiralty was daily con- 


(i) Bour, vii,232. 237. 

Tlif following instance will illustrate llic mode in 
'ulucb Ihclovo of gain, in all the Impfrial fuiirtion- 
arie*^, from tbe bigliosl lo the low^^l, connlcraclcil 
all th° slate objects of the Berlin Deen c. The Kng- 
lisli, in the summer of lS07» h.nl made lhem5cU'cs 
ir.avicrs of Heligoland, from whence cnormnus quan. 
titles of British produce were smuggled into llol- 
stciii, fr<)in whence they wer6 conve%cd, ala charge 
of from 33 t*) 40 per centf within the Krench custom- 
house line. This regular traffic being well known to 
the Imperial authorities, and probably secretly con- 
nived at hy them for a share of jis enormous pro- 
fits, Bourrienne, then the French resident at llain- 
hurg, rrprc.senlcd to Napoleon, that he had much 
heller at once authorize the trade on these terms, 
and realize, for himself this contraband profit. Na- 
poleon adopted the proposal, and, itt const quciico, 
60,000,000 worth ol English produce (L.2,400,000) 
•was, in I8li, imported openly into that town alone, 
at a profit of 33 per cent lo the Emperor? The same 
system was soon after adopted in Prussia, hut not* 
Withstanding this relaxation, the legions of doua* 


niers and coast-guards who were quarfered on the 
country w'cre so prodigious that they were of ne- 
cessity in pait lodged in the public prisons and 
hosj)iials, and the unhappy captives and patients 
crowded into confined and unhcalltiy corners , — Sec 
Boiir.r.iFwM:, vii. 237, 238, 240, 

(2) The Imperial Decree No\ ember 18i iSlO, 
created jirovosl-marshals for the suunhary punish- 
ment ol alt customhouse officci*s, carriers, coach- 
guards, t[de- waiters, and others engaged in repress- 
ing illicil commerce, and authorized them to pro- 
nounce and carry into instant execution the most 
severe and infamous 'punishments, including death, 
wilhoul ajipcal or respite of any kind. — Morutcur, 
iS(/i Nor. 1810 n«d Mo^TOAlLLAnD, vii. 54- 

(3^ "At Hamburg, in 1 81 1, under Urn government 
of DaNclist, an unhappy father of a family was shot, 
for ha\ing inlroduccd into his house a liulc sugar 
loaf, of which his family stood in need ; and at that 
very inomrut, perhaps, Najjoldoii was signing a li- 
cense for the imporlatibn of a million such loaves. 
Smuggling on a'^small scale W'as punished with 
death, and the government carried it on on the 
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illicit tmilic to such a height, that hy a decree issued from Antwerp in 
Jufy isio, it was expressly declared, “subsequent to the first 
August no vessel shall issue from any ‘of our ports, bound for nny forct-Ti 
jmrl, without being furnished n ith a license, signed with our own handiff.” 


J ^ " " " " - ■ 

writing from Downing Street, and the boasted grande pensee of ^iapol^on 
Jegenorated into a mere pretext for exacting, under the name of licenses, an 
immense annual profit for the hehoof of the Great Imperial Smuggler in the 
Tuileries. To such a height was this practice carried by the French Emperor, 
r r ' ■ ■ ■ r • • . » - - — *1^ 

suHenng expenenteu itir^ugianu umuig im, cuu 

Sjstem was almost entirely owing, not to this Tterl’m Decree, bat to the Joss 
of the great North American market, which llie Orders in Council ultimately 
closed agamst British industry. Thus, in this the greatest measure of his life, 
on wfiich he staked his iniluence. Ins fame, his throne, the mighty intellect 
of JVapoIeon was governed by the same regard to inferior interests which 
prompted the Dutch, informer times, to sell ammunition and provision^al 
an exorbitant rate to the inhabitants of a lo’i\n besieged by their armies; 
resolved, at all events, to make profit by llieir hostilities, and lf>tbey could 
not reduce Iheir enemies to subjection, at least realize an usurious profit 
from their necessities. To such a length did tlic license system proceed under 
the Imperial gbverumenl, that it constituted a principal source of the private 
-^■''vciiiie of the Emnerof ; and we have the authority of Napoleon himself for 



■•‘vr'eii iiiilli -i ■rbii'-'S' 

• '• I ll'i* leiiMv of N.ii ■'■'.m !o l»„ris, after the glorious termination of 
^ the I'oii'h t nj ,11.11. di.'ii: rd au universal enchantment. Acicr, 

siwbc the commencement of llic Resolution, had the triumph of 
‘ their arms been so glorious, and never had the French peopJp such 
universal cause for exultation. No commercial crisis bad brought the trea- 
sury to the brink of rum, as at the close of the campaign at Austefhtt ; no 


tie oM geeit c!»nje of lie waJ* by bn" 
leaKisI llie fore»J ofeombmerf e«rof»e f» f*<“« 
(Dorelile yNn. A»tlie«»r>«'n'« of •t4*#«lirayi 
eneewlea Uie Siteome Ofwler » ifowrumein, 

■nd ffce ronIfflioUoh# lefifd by tt>» »r»lev hww 
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gloomy presentiments of a future desperate war in the Nortli, as at Jena, 
alloyed the buoyancy of their present transports. Tlie great contests ap- 
peared to be over; the forces of the South and the North bad been brought 
into collision, and the latter had been discomlilcd; the strength of Russia, 
instead of an inveterate antagonist, had been converted into the tirmest sup- 
port of the French empire; and, emerging from all the gloom and darkness 
of a Polish winter, the star of Napoleon again appeared resplendent in the 
zenith. Their standards had been advanced in triumph to the Nicmcn; the 
strength of Prussia was to all appearance irrevocably broken ; Austria had 
been throughout overawed; Russia at last defeated. No power of the Conti- 
nent seemed to be longer capable of withstanding the French Emperor ; for 
the forces of Sweden, far removed from the theatre of European strife, would 
soon, it was foreseen, be compelled to yield to the domineering influence of 
Alexander. England alone maintained, with unconquerable resolution, the 
maritime contest : but the very greatness of the triumphs of the two hostile 
powers on their respective elements precluded, to all appearance, the possi- 
bility of their being brought into collision; and, like land and sea monsters, 
the Colossus of the earth and of the deep regarded each other with fruitless 
rage and impotentfury (1). 

faaonort're’ Unprecedented a scries of triumphs might have turned the 
ihr s"iitc ^ nation less passionately devoted than the French to mili- 

.-.mi umm- tary glory, and it will excuse much in the way of nourishing dc- 
clamation. But the oratorial effusions of the public bodies in 
France, went beyond every allowable limit. Theirs was not the exultation 
of freemen, but the adulation of slaves; and the classical scholar recognised 
with pain, in their studied flowers, the well-known language of Byzantine 
servitude. Already it had become evident that the passions of the Revolu- 
tion, w^tbdra^^n from their original objects, had become wholly centred on 
military aggrandizement; and that the generous glow of freedom, chilled by 
suffering or extinguished by disappointment, was wholly absorbed in selAsh 
ambition — the grave in every age of durable liberty. “ We cannot adequately 
praise your Majesty,” said Lacepede, the President of the Senate : “ your 
glory is too dazzling; those only who arc placed at the distance of posterity 
can appreciate its immense elevation.” “The only elogc worthy of the Em- 
peror,” said the President of the Court of Cassation, “ is the simple narrative 
of his reign; the most unadorned recital of Avhat he has Avished, thought, and 
.executed, of their effects (2), past, present, and to come.” “ The concep- 
tion,” said Count de Fabre, a senator, “ which the mother of Napoleon re- 
ceived in her bosom, could only have flowed from Divine inspiration." 
w hoVo.'rof Shortly after the return of the Emperor, a military spectacle of the 
the Grami most animating and imposing kind took place in the French capi- 
Nov.' * laL The Imperial Guard made its entry in stale into Pans, amidst 
an enthusiasm and transport, Avhich can hardly be imagined by any but 
those, Avho were eyewitnesses to the vehemence of the military ardour Avbich 
in France had succeeded to the passions of the Revolution. A triumphal 
arch was erected on the road to Mayence, at a considerable distance from 
Paris, from Avhich, to the capital, the way Avas thronged by innumerable 
spectators ; in brilliant order and proud array the Guard marched, through 
a double file of soldiers, by the Port St.-Martin'to the Tuileries, Avhere they 
defiled under the new triumphal arch, opened for the first time on, that day. 


(l) Savary, jii, Oum. 135 . jionl. vi, 273. (2) Jlonlg. -n 1.275. 

Bigii.’fi, 400. 
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There they deposiM thtir eagles jn ihc Palace— they pded their arms and 
then passed through the gardens of the Tuileries to the Chamns-£[ysces 
when they sat down to a repast laid wnh ten thoosand covers Tbeaul’ 
mating strains of the military bands, 'which made the air resound along the 
whole lengtfi of this magnificent procession , the majestic aspect of the sol- 
diers, who were almost all picked men, bronzed by serwee, but andaunted 
in aspect, the admirable discipline which they preserved, and the recoUec- 
lion of their recent glorious exploits, with the renown of which the world 
resounded, filled every heart with transport in the evening the theatres 
'were all opened gratis, universal delirium prevailed It was spectacles of 
this hcarl-slimng kind, intermingled with the astonishing external Irjumphs 
which he acineved, winch gav^ ^apolfo^ Ins magical inllucnce over the 
French people, and makes them still lookback to his reign, notwithstanding 
the numberless calamities with whicli it was at last attended, as a brilliant 
spot in existence, the recollection of which obliterates all the remembrance 
of later limes, and fixes every eye by a glow of almost insupportable bright- 
ncss(l) 


Snpprfii 
of tl>« 
French ■ 


Aog ' ' 

Speech which he addressed to the Legislative Body on his return from Poland, 
he announced bis intention “ of simplifying and bringing to perfection the 
national institutions ” it soon appeared what was m contemplation the 
“simplifying” consisted in the destruction of the only remaining rchc of de- 
mocratic power, the “bringing to perfection,” in vesting the whole powers 
of legislation m a Council of Slate, presided over by the Emperor, and com- 
posed entirely of persons paid by government, and appointed by himself It 
has been alrcadj mentioned (2), lint by the existing constitution three puli- 
hc bodies were req ' '• r - 

of State, the memt ■ ^ ■ 

the Emperor the ■ ' , . , 

and the members of which, lUougli also in the receipt of salaries from govern- 
roent, were, to a certain degree, dependent on popular election . and the 
Le^islativcBody, which, without eiijoj mg the privilege of debate, listened 
jn silence to the pleadings of the orators appointed by the Council of State, 
for the measures proposed by government and those of the Tribunate, cither 
for or against ihcir adoption Bui notw ithstandiiig the inlluciiee of the Em- 
peror over a legislature thus m a great part appointed, and whollj paid by 
himself, the debates m the Tribunate occasionally assumed a freedom which 
disnlea'^ed him, and, while he was willing to allow any latitude in argument 
to the discussions m the Council of State, addressed to himself or his conh- 
/ipniial advisers, he could not tolerate public harangues m another assemf ly, 
ralculaled to arouse c'tlraneous or controlling inllucncc, or revive in any 
form the passions of the Bcvolullon For these revsons, he 
ISe suDUrcs-^ion of the Tribunate, which, having been a ready reduced 
r" jmnrnlrcd to fifty members and stripped by imperial Innuence of its 


from lluriy be cxtiugu.dicd The 
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joyed the power of bringing ilrcm forward, ^Yas appointed to take place in 
three commissions, chosen from the Legislative Body by the Emperor; but 
their debates were not to be made public. Thus was a final blow given to 
popular influence in France, and the nnlbority of the cxccntivc rendered 
absolute in the legislature, as it had long been in the olbcr deparlmcnts of 
government, just eighteen years after it had been established, amidst such 
universal transports, by the Constituent Assembly (J). 

SltMSll SUll* lYliat cflccl did this important change, which annihilated all the 
"MriTliwi'" objects for which the Revolution had been commenced, and rc- 
stored government to a despotic form, more strict and powerful 
ri.in«. that of the old monarchy, produce in France? Did it convulse 

that enthusiastic empire to its centre, and revive again the icrrihle demo- 
cratic fervour of 1789? Did clubs reappear, and popular ambition arise from 
its ashes, and the stern virtue of the old patriots obliterate the more modern 
illusions of military glory? It did none of these things; it was hardly noticed 
amidst the blaze of the Emperor’s triumphs; it did not excite a murmur, or 
awaken an expression of discontent from Calais to the Pyrenees. Numbers of 
pamphlets appeared on the subject, but they were all in warm and earnest 
commendation of the change ; one ^YOuld have supposed that two centuries, 
instead of eighteen years, had rolled over the bead of the nation; that the 
days of Mirabcau and Danlon bad passed into the vaults of forgotten time; 
that the transports of Gracchus had melted away into the servility of Con- 
stantinople. The very body which Avas to be annihilated was the first to lick 
the hand which Avas destroying it ; if liberty arose in France amidst the tears 
of suffering and by the light of conflagration, it expired amidst the sei A'ility 
of eunuchs and the adulation of the East. When the fatal decree Avasread in 
theJiall of the Tribunate, thunders of applause shook thc Avails, and Carrion 
Nisas, a member of that body, and cousin of Cambaceres, exclaimed, “This 
communication has been accompanied Avith so many expressions of esteem 
and affection, on the part of o\ay sovereign, for his faillifnl subjects in Ihc 
Tribunaic; these assurances arc of such inestimable importance, they have' 
been brought forward Avith so much lustre, that I am sure, gentlemen, I am 
the organ of your sentiments Avhen 1 propose that we should lay at the foot of 
•the throne, as the last act of our honourable existence, an address which 
may impress the people Avith the idea that Ave have received the act of the 
Senate, Avilhout regret at the termination of our political existence, without 
disquietude for the destinies of our country, and that the sentiments of loA'e 


(i) T)c Slacl, Bix anstVKxil. 37, 38. Mont", ti. 
277,278. B»"n. vi. 308. IVK. |50, 153. 

Thr projet-t of cxliii"uis!nn" the Tribunaic iiad 
Been long cn'crlnined by Napoleon In the Council 
of fttaU*, on l3l Dcrember, 1803, be said : — •' Before 
~ many years li.ive cl ipsed, it will probably be advi- 
sable lo xmile lUc Tribunaic lo the Legislative body, 
by tr.insferrirg its pdwers lo cominiltce'. of ibc Lit- 
ter Assembly. Tlic iscnate, loo feebly constilulcd in 
ibe oulscl, will r< quire some strcnglhcnlng. The 
other legisLiii VC bodies have no collSl^tency : none 
of ihcm could secure the nation from becoming ibc 
prey of a colonel of hussars who may lui\e four 
tlious.'ind men al his disposal. The only institutions 
wliich offer an) sciurity lo the public safely are 
the Senate and McclorJil Colleges *’ The Legisla- 
tive Body,” said he, on 29lb March, ISOG, “should 
be composed of individitals, who, after the Icrmi- 
nation of their public services, have some private 
fortune to fall back upon, w'itboul the necessity of 
giving them a pension for their subsistence. Ne- 
vertheless, there are every year sixl/ legislators dis- 


charged from the Legislate c Body, whom you Know not 
ir/iaMo those w'ho arc not in office carry 
back nulbing but ill-bumour lo the depaitments. I 
would wish to rce there projiriclors ol o certain 
ago, married, allaclicd by the bond eilber of chil- 
dren or some foilunc, to the public welfare. These 
meu would c<iu\c annually to would sqicak to 

the Emperor, and live in his cirrle, and return to 
llicir departments illuininntcd with the slender share 
of his histrd which had fallen on their heads. The 
public fnnrlionarics should .abo be members of the 
Legislative Body: jciu cannot render the legislature 
too manageable; if it bi comes so strong .*is to be 
sei/.ed witli ibo desire of ruling, it would destroy 
the executive, or be dcslrojed by it.” See Prret, 
148, 152— a u ublc and au then Lie brief record of the 
discussions in the Council of Slate, al which the 
Emperor presided, and bis opinions on the most 
important subjects of governmcnl; of which an ac- 
curate and valuable translation has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. Cadell at Edinburgh, executed by 
the author’s valued friend, Captain Basil Hall, 
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«R<J tJetolion to the monarch which ammated out bodv, win lire f.5i>ewrin 
Ihc I til aU lb MM ]y-Ts The addrc^ xv-t> rotcd hr ac^hmation, zai 
«ie<c <ejiiimcnN id a ttsjiati'avc echo m the Ix^idaure \^^eml))r It, 
Itinujifs. in Uie name of the who'c bodv, The majt'iT of 
\ ’ ' , * *1 • » ^ }' " of a Croat man, 

\ * "* ' ' * > 'were S'^iMii'vhed 

their •'Uenre, and tint ^iienfo »> ai^ ut t > ^ IXfpular tempests 

<h*n ro Ijnsvr rell tliero. they will he <;octeedeJ hr ami temperate 
ilj^cnyMons. He oho ln> cnchamctUhed^mon of faction no loncw desire- 
that roicts respectful biu free ^ihould ly? bam hed from thcsc trail Let tj> 
'Oioo ourselves tvorthr of -uch « cift Kt the Tnbune reappear tnihoul ik 
^terttt-, let truth ^mc l*'crc in lU isatnro lustre, minded rnih the radianre 
of u i-rlotn V oral pnnee m«-t lore ik edrt , it alone can f (Ir iflominstc 
bis jviih W hat h?< he to ft ir from iF" Uie more } e i- rorarded the more ma* 
jjtstic be appears * the none he k vcmliniicd, Uie more <nhjecb of admira- 
tion arediscoTcml ' Thc-eexiraracani NsUie? excited no ceneral biir-i of 
indijratxen, iher wTre “silcntlv read in the Htmieur; and the Tnhi.nalc, the 
last relic of frmlom, Mini unheeded into the cr«re(r *‘>>^00 theetb- 
! *'1 stru- jnjo srmtude enjoTXJciU cr hbcrtt noTthc 

, iN* - I < I M *■ , 

I -i'* I ' • M»i". 11' I n 

imvale Jsieh wa-tlte tuanukt i ' ' i* - » 1 . ' - 1 e 

ito nan Emptreri {^h'' How little dnl the dojjucoi a post] e oi frmioin ai « i- 
|v*te another eo''hrtrati(m of the rame remark, from the verv people tvhptn 
Ins ferrenl dcdamations had remed to scch unanimocs eallmsiasai tn the 


cansae of bbertr 

The complete satrc>s of this creal infnncrmeni on the onH re- 
maitune pop tlat psrt of the con-ttinbon, mecmractrl Napoleon to 
nndcmVe «bll more deer ire measures arain*t ilie hberbes of the 
pcop'f Six wwXs aUer, an Impenal decree, profcNsme to c-taWish the 
'ireedem of the pre<ss in reahtv anmhtUted it, hr cnacUnc that no hoolsellcr 
rra- 1'* puhli-h auT vkmI mthoni its liartnc premn !r recetred the rarctnn 
of the wnsors of the prcssl The same rcstncbon had prenonslr iTcn im- 
poscvl on } ntmaV* and * <• ' “ ^ ihjt, from this time for- 
ward down to the iilt be puhh-hed to the 

wrrfJ wjihowt hannr , ' of the Imperial au* 

tV ntie-, IWer the actire admintstraiion ana » pohre of ihccmpire. 


these poorsk wrre <0 con-tanilr and nooronslr Mcrei'Cvl that rot onlr was 
the wh't^c in^'irmabon on political subject- or public atTair-, which was per- 
ruttcti to rcaih the people siraj»^ed ihronch the Imperial filters, lut all 
passage- ww expuncel from erertwork which baf a tcrdcncr, howcirr 
«“TU>*e, to noxm-lt mJepejhlent senbmenk, orfifstcra feehn? ofdi-contfni 
with the cxi-tirc coremment ^ far was thi- earned, that w I cn the tllic* 
tn*ei^ Ftaw tn thevf'cnd a larre prepo’^ien of the inhahitanis 

»a-ierant cd the battle of Trafalrar The xears of the empire are aa ahsolote 
bUrl; tn lYc'sch hlcrarr «nn*J- in all matters rrbtmc 10 t^i^mcrt j^h- 
iwal iV rht, or n'onl ^-ntr ent The jo-niii- were Id’cvl «»* ncihmc 
hat H e c\p*^ b cf the l> pf'rvT, the ireMi-c- M which he s e crM m cn- 
hS tf hxN ivieck tn the aCaim rf or the adalatore 
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addresses presented to liim from all jiarls of Ins dominions : tlic pamjililots 
and periodicals of the metropolis breathed only the incense of refined flat- 
tery, or the A’anity of Eastern adulation. Talent in literature took no other 
direction but that pointed out by the Imperial aulhorilics; genius sought 
to distinguish itself only by new and more extravagant kinds of homage. 
The press, so far from being the safeguard of the people against these evils, 
became their greatest promoter by exerting all its powers on the side of des- 
potism. 'Whoever attentively considers the situation of France, the most 
enlightened monarchy of Europe, and so recently teeming with democratic 
fervour, during the leu years of the Imperial governinenl, will at once 
perceive the groundless nature of the common doctrine that the press is, 
under all circumstances, the bulwark of liberty, and that despotism is 
impossible where it exists. They will rather concur in the o])inion of Ma- 
dame dc Slael, that the effect which this mighty instrument produces, is 
entirely dependent on the power which gains possession of its resources; 
that it is only in a peculiar slate of the public mind, and when a certain 
balance exists between political parlies, that it is exerted beneficially on 
the side' of freedom, and that at other periods, or under the influence of 
more corrupted feelings, it may become the instrument of the most im- 
movable popular or Imperial despotism which ever was riveted upon man- 
kind (1). 


(l) Monlg. V. 282i Dc Stael»Rcv. Frnn^. ii. 38lf 
382. 

Wcntily of Observe -the |)Icluro of the identity 
itir imperial of lljc effects of tlic press under llic 
Imperial despotism of Napoleon, and 
and UieTlc- democratic tyranny ol tlic ina- 
iiiocratic jorily in tlic Amcnc.an Union, as dc- 
t^rann) of lineatctl by two masters, Madame dc 
America. Slael and M. dc Toctjucville. — ** This 
police,* for wbicli wc cannot find terms adequately 
contcmplnous, was the instrument u hicb Ilmiaparlc 
made of to direct public opinion in France; and 
in trulb wbeu ibcrcis no Midi ibing as tlic freedom 
of the prc*is, and the censors of the press, not con- 
fming iheinsclves to erasing, dictate to writers of 
every description the opinions they arc to advance 
on every' subject of politics, religion, manners, 
J)ooks,and individual character, it may' be conceived 
into what stale a nation must fall which lias no other 
nutriment for its tliniiglils but such ns a despotic 
authority' permits. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that French literature and criticism descended to 
the lowest point during the empire. The restrictions 
on the press were far less severe under Louis XIV 
than Napol(5cn. The profound saying, ‘ Paper will 
receive anything,* never received a inorc appalling 
illustration. The journals were filled only with ad- 
dresses to the Emperor, v/ilh hi.'j journeys, those of 
the Princes and Princesses of his family, the eti- 
quettes and presentations at court. They ditcovered 
tlie art of being tame and lifeless at the cpocli of the 
world's overturn ; and hut for lb*? official bulletins 
■which from lime to time let us know that half the 
world was conquered, one might have believed that 
the age 'was one only ol roses and flowers, and 
sought for words in vain but those which the ruling 
powers let fall on their prostrate subjects. A few 
courageous individuals published books without the 
censorship of the press, and what was the conse- 
quence? — the impres.sion was seized, and themselves 
prosecuted, banished, or shot tike the unhappy 
Palm. Such terrible examples spread such an uni- 
versal terror, that submission became universal. Of 
all tlic grievances which the slavery of ihc press 
^iroduced, perhaps lh(» most hillor.was the daily' 
spectacle of those we held most dear insulted or re- 
viled in the journals or works published by' author- 

Vf. 


ily, without the possibility of making n reply, over 
half of Europe."— D k Stahe, llcv. /’roar., ii. 377, 
383. ' . . 

.*>0 LirMadamc dc Slael, in painting the perversion 
of the press to the purposes of despotism in Impe- 
ri.il I ranee; mark now the jiicturc of its oper.ilioii 
in America, under the unrestrained sway' of a nu- 
merical majority' of eltclor.s. “ Among the immense 
croud," says Tocqueville, “ w ho, in the United 
Stales, take fo the career of polities, I have met with 
few men \v ho jmsscss that indepcndcnccof thought, 
that manly candour, which characlcrised the Ainc- 
rictan*? in llicir war of independence. You would 
s-ay, on the cnnlrarj', llial all theit' mhuls arc formed 
on the same mndell so exactly do they adopt the same 
opinions. 1 have somcliines met w'itli true patriotism 
among llic pconle, hut rarely among their rulers. 
This is easily explained — Supreme power ever cor- 
rupts and depraves its servants before it lias irre- 
coverably tainted. its possessors. The courtiers in 
America, iiidrcd, do not say Sire! your Majesty! 
Mighty' difference. Ihil iheyr speak without iiilcr- 
intssion of the natural intelligence of their many'- 
headed sovereign ; they attribute to him every' virtue 
and capacity' under Heaven; they do not give him 
their wives and daughters to make kis mislrcsscs— ► 
but by' sacrificing their opinions, they prostitute 
themselves to his service ? ^Vhat revolts the mind of 
an European in America, is not the extreme liberty' 
which prevads, but Ibe slender gimranlcc which 
exists against tyranny When a man or a jiarly' suf- 
fers from injustice in the United .Stales from llio 
majority’, to whom is he to apply for redress? To 
public opinion ? It is formed by the majority. To 
the legislative body? It is elected by the inajorily. 
To a jury ? It is the judicial cominiltcc of tlie ina- 
jorily. To llic cxccuUvc power? It is apjioinlcd by' 
the majority, and is the mere executor of its xvishes. 
How cruel or unjust soever may he the stroke which 
injures you, redress is impossible, and submission 
unavoidable. 1 know no country in which there is 
so little true independence of mind and frecdoin of 
di.scusMon, as in America. The majjrUy raises such 
formidable barriers to Uherty of opinion, that it is 
impo^slhlc to pass them ; within them an author 
may write uhalcvcr he pleases, but he will repent it 
if ever he slop beyond them. In democratic stales , 
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etMtUin« Under, the combmed influence of (he entire suppression of ibc 
and the unneanetl activity oflmpenal censors 
R«,n « and police agents, ciery approach e\en to a free discussion on 
pablic ofldirs, or the principles cither of government or social pmpenU 
was stifled In France and its dependent momrclnes, and one-half of Europe^ 


so close the fetters on human ihoiighl as Imperial France, the Jesuits nerc 
not such active agents m the extension of Spiritual, as the police v\ere in the 
establishment of temporal power, Jladame de StaCl and JladamcHecamicr 
were illustrious instances that the jealousy of the Imperial govcinment 
could not be relaxed even by the most brilliant or captivating qualifies of 
the other sex The former, long the object of Napoleon’s hosiihlj, from the 
-vigour of her understanding and the fearlessness of her conduct, was at first 
banished forty leagues from Pans, then confined to her chStcan on the JaXe 
of Geneva, where she dwell many 5 ears, seeking m vam, in the dischaige of 
every filial duly to her venerable father, to console herself for the loss of the 
brilliant intellectual society of Pans At length the rigour of the evpfonnoj/f 
became such, that she fled m disguise through the Tyrol to \icnna, and 
hunted out thence by the rrcncli agents, continued her route through Po- 
land into Muscovy, where she arrived shortly before the invasion of 1812, 
happy to find in the dominions of the Imperial autocrat iliat freedom which 
oM Europe could no longer afiord Her imraorlal work bn Germany was 
seized by the orders of the police, and consigned to tliC'Ilames, and France 
owes the preservation of one of the brightest jewels in her liiernry coronet 
to the fortuitous concealment of one copy from the mjnnidons of Savary. 
The world has no cause to regret the seventy of Napoleon to the illustrious 
exile, whatever his biographer may have, for to it we owe the Dix Anntes 
d’Esil, ilip most admirable of her moral sketches, the three volumes on 
Germany, the most eloquent of her critical dissertations, and the pro- 
found views on the Bnlish Constitution, with which she has onrichrd her 
great work on the French Ucvolution Madame Itccaimcr sliarcd the rigours 
of Napokon from her generous attention to her persecuted friend, a tran- 
sient visit of a few days to Coppet, was the pretence for Including her also 
w Otc sentence of bsntshment, the graces winch i/ad won ihe ailnwrabou 
of all Furopc, and which had disdained the advances of Ibc Fmperor him- 
self ( 1 ), were consigned, in a distant province, to the privacy of rural 
retirement, and the ruler of the East and AYcsl deemed himself in«c- 
cure on llie Uirone of Charlemagne, unless the finest gemus then m Eu- 

ler irhftlifr in sn aliinlutc aespet or • » IrrM" 
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rope, and the most beautiful Nvoman in France, -were exiled from his domi- 
nions (']). 

Another decree of the Senate soon after inflicted a mortal wound 
rcmoxALip on thc independence of the judicial establishment, by enacting that 
jUocr'' their commissions for life should not be delivered to them. till after 
five years’ previous service, and then only on the eondilion that their con- 
duct had been entirely satisfactory to the Emperor. He reserved to himself 
the exclusive power of judging on thc continuance or dismissal of every judi- 
cial functionary, from the highest to thc lowest, with thc aid of commission- 
ers, appointed and exclusively directed by himself. From this time, the in- 
dependence of thc bench over thc whole French empire was totally destroyed 
and practically every judge held his olTicc during the pleasure merely of the 
Emperor. Several instances of arbitrary dismissal of judges, if they pro- 
nounced decrees disagreeable to government, took place; but they were less 
frequent than might have been expected, from thc universal siiirit of slavish 
submission which seized the magistrates of every grade, and rendered them 
not merely, during the whole reign of Napoldon, thc servile instruments of 
his will, but led them formally, after his fall, to invoke the re-establishment 
of despotic power (2). 

Sfverr dr- Following up thc same arbitrary system, it was enacted by an 
anTrom!"" Impcriul decrcc on January f lth, that not only should every sca- 
En"mh‘ passenger on board a vessel arriving in any harbour of 

commerce. Fraucc who sliould doclarc that it came from an English harbour, 
or been searched by English cruisers, receive a third of the value of the 
vessel or cargo, but that every public functionary who should connive in the 
slightest degree at the infringement of any of the decrees against English 
commerce, should be brought before thc Criminal Court of thc Department 
of the Seine, which was erected into a tribunal for that special purpose, and 
•indicted for high treason. Bales of English goods, of great extent, were pub- 
.licly burnt in ail thc chief cities of thc countries which directly or indirectly 
acknowledged the French influence; and at thc moment that the unhappy 
owners were begging from the executioners a few shreds which the flames 
had spared, to cover their children from the inclemency of the weather, the 
Emperor, by means of licenses, was daily carrying on an extensive com- 
merce in these very articles, and amassing enormous sums at the Tuileries by 
the sale of thc right to deal in those goods •which brought death to any infe- 
^ rior functionary (5). 

Meanwhile, thc thirst for public employment in France, always great 


(t) DcStacl, Dix Annecs d*Exil, 74, 75, 177, 191. 
Id. Ucv Frano. ii. 309. 

]Sapolron*s jealousy of Madame Eecamlcr’s beauty 
and influence carried him In still more unjuslinable 
lengths. Her tmshand, ^vho U’ns a great banker in 
Paris, became bankrupt, and he seriously proposed 
in the Council of Stale, that she should be subjected 
to a Joint rcsponsibUttf with him for the debts of the 
bank! “ 1 oin'of opinion/^ said hr, ‘ lhal in case of 
bankruptcy, the wife should be deprived of all her 
conjugal rights; because our manners sanction thu 
priueiple, tlial a wife must follow the fortune of her 
husband, and ibnl would deprive ber of all induce- 
*uent to make Kim continue ' his extravagances. 

1 he class of bankers," says Petcl, ibc imp.irtial 
reporter of these iin porta iil debater, ** always ex- 
cited the Emperor s jealousy, because thej" were nu 
independent c lass who had no need of the govern- 
ment, while the government often stood in need of 
Ibeir assistance. Besides that, in'wishing to render 
nlauaiuc Becamicr responsible for her husband’s 


debts, be was actuated by a special spite against 
that celebrated lady. Thc little court with which 
she %vas surrounded, on account of her incomparable 
beauty, excited his jealousy ns mncli as the talents 
^of Madame de Stael. Elevated a.s he v%is above nil 
other.*!, he could not sec, without pain, that she 
shaied tviih him the public attention. He was more ir- 
ritated b> it than he would have Keen by a decided 
opptisitinn to his govenimcnt. Even the celebrity of 
M. Gall, and his well-known system ol cranioVogy, 
excited his jealousy ; he could not cnduic that he 
should he more talked of than hiuisclf, — Pei.et, 
Opinion de Napoleon dan^ le Oonseil'd Etat,^ 261. 
Tlie_ wcU*know!i stoiy” in Boswell of Goldsmith, at 
AnlwiMpK taking the pet, because two haiuEt me 
young lad ies at the wdudow’ of the inn excited more 
attenUon than himself, is nothing to this* — See lios- 
W£i.l’s Johnson. 

(2) Mimtg. vi. 282, 283. 

(3) Montg. vi, 209. Pe Slacl, KcV. Frane.'ii, 251« 
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among that energetic and aspiring people, rose to a perfect mania The 
energy of the Uevolution, the ardent passion for individual elevation nhich 
constituted its secret but main spring, vv as now v\ holly turned into that chan- 
nel, and by a change of circumstances, remarkable indeed, but nolunna- 
Inral, iJie same desire which, when revolutionary elevation was practicable 
convulsed all the nation w ilh democratic fervour, now that court favour was 
the only avenue to promotion, led to the extremity of Orienial obeeqaiows- 
ness. The prefects, who had the patronage of all the numerous go>eminenl 
offices within their jurisdictions, held a court, and exercised an ionuence 
equal to that of petty so\creigns; the ministers of state were besieged with 

■ ■ ' * ' which fell vacant; the Emperor 

J ^ ®**“sf‘o** in gift, from 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ _ . parties, concurred in this 

sciiisn struggle ; me uni nuumssi:, \miu ^ few honourahle exccptiom, vied 
with each other for the most Iriiling appointments in the Imperial ante- 
chambers; the patriots of 1789 burned with ardour to share in the advan- 
tage of the Imperial government; even such of the blood-stained Jacobins of 
1793 as the guillotine and subsequent proscriptions bad spared, sunk down 

■ '■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ . ■ *' *'fihc despot 

. jchwasthc 

■ . ■ . , : . I .. ■ . 'oyalistand 

!.;• '* . ■ 5 the rising 

generation, the young men who had grown up to manhood under the star of 
Napoleon’s glory, who knew of the fervour of democracy only as ahitJeous' 
dream of former days, the immense mass who looked to advancement in life, 
and saw no hopeofattainingitbut in the favour of government, rushed in- 
to the same career, and howr completely every' feeling, down to the fall of 
Napoleon, was absorbed in the general desire to bask in the sunshine of Im- 


swepl before U the whole democratic principles of I ranee isj;. 

R»pi 4 pro- f be Constituent Assembly bad pav ed the w ay for this great altcr- 
or" ation by the suppression of the privileges of the nobles, and the 
annilnlation of all provincial and local authority, which neccs- 
viTMiw sarUy devolved in every branch of the administration, either on 
ImprrUI Ihc popular assemblies or the central government ; the Legislative 
govrmmrtii followcd it up by banisliing all the clergy and landhold- 

ers, and issuing the iniquitous decrees for the confiscation of their 
and the Convention put the finishing stroke by inhumanly massa 
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\N-crc ain<c admiraWe. Tlie same Impulse vras given at the same inslant to 
more than forty millions of men; and by the aid of these centres of local ac- 
tivity the moumcnl ^vas as rapid at all the extremities as at the heart of the 
empire. Strangers nho visited us were astonished at this system; and they 
never failed to ailnbutc the immense results which were obtained, to that 
uniformity of action pervading so great a space. Each prefect, with the au- 
thority and local patronage with which he was invested, was in himself a 
huh EmptTQV • but, nevertheless, as he enjoyed no force hut from the 
central authority, owed all his lustre to oiOcial employ mcnf, and had no 
natural or hefeduary connexion with the territory over which his dominion 
extended, the system had all the advantages of tlie feudal government with- 
out any of its inconveniences. It was indispensable to clothe tlicm with all 
that authority; I found myself made Dictator by the force of circumstances* 
it was necessary, therefore, that ail the minor springs should be entirely 
dependent on and in complete harmony with the grand central moving 
power, the spring with which 1 coiercd the soil required a prodigious 
elasticity, an unbounded tension, If we would avert tlie strokes which were 
levelled at our authority. Education may subsequently cfTecl a change; but 
our generation were inspired with such a thirst for power, and exercised it 
in so arrogant a manner, to gi^e it the mildest name, and at the same time 
were so headlong in their passion to fawm upon greatness and wear the chains 
of slavery^, that no other system of government was practicable (IJ.” 

But with ait iiis admiration for the centralized government which 
othonoof ho had established, and of the machinery of perfects, mayors, 
adjoinis, and oUicr functionaries, by which it was carried into 
rounded effect, no man knew better than Napoleon that it was not in such 
a system that the foundation for a durable dynasty on the throne could be 
laid. The system of prefects enjoying absolute power, but deriving all their 
consideration from transient government appointments, was in reafity no- 
thing else but the system of Oriental pachalios, held in subjection by a 
vigorous Sultan ; and all history told that such government rarely descended 

‘ * ' ' * “An aristocracy,” says 

inarchy ; without It, the 
air. A true aristocracy, 

however, must be ancient; therein consists its real force; and that was the 
only thing whicli 1 could not create. Bcasonablc democracy will never aspire 
to any thing more than obtaining an equal power of elevation lo all. The 
true policy in these times was to employ the remains of the aristocracy with 
the fotms and the spitii of dcinocTaty. Above all, it v,a5necc<^sary to take 
advantage of the ancient historic names; it was the only way to throw' the 

. .. »-• ihispointwerc 

. . ■ ■ It was this, that 

/ ' • ■ ' he entitled at 


any time to gel himself declared a dnke by the government, upon proving 
thallic had the requisite fortune; every descendant of a general, or governor 
of 0 province, to obtain the lille of count upon obtaining a similar eadow- 
men! This sy stem v\ ovild ha> o advanced some, excited the liopes of other*, 
awakened the emulation of all wuboui injuring any one; P«‘Jr jojS It « 
irnc, but such as arc indispensable for the governmen of men. Old and cor- 
runted nations cannot be governed on the same principle as simple and 
^Sous W ^ in these times, who would sacrifice all to the public 
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good, there are thousands and millions who are governed only hy their in- 
terests, their vanity, or their enjoyments; to attempt to regenerate such a 
people in a day, would be an act of madness. The true genius of the workman 
consists in making a right use of the materials which he has at his disposal, to 
extract good even from the elements Avhich appear at first sight most adverse^ 
to his designs; and there is the real secret of the revival of titles, ribbons, 
and crosses. And, after all, these toys are attended with few inconveniences, 
and are not without some advantages. In the state of civilisation in which we 
are placed, they are proper to awaken the respect of the multitude, and not 
without influence in producing a feeling of self-respect in their oAvners; they 
satisfy the vanity of the Aveak, withont giving any just cause of ofifence to the 
strong ('!).” 

bnsimi'c’nt Proceeding on these principles, a Senates Consultum, in March 
re-established hereditary titles of honour, under the denomi- 
ii'onour, nation of Prince, Duke, Count, Baron and Chevalier. Tlie persons 
so ennobled w’ere empoAvered to entail a certain income, under the 
name of majorats, in favour of their direct descendants. This AA^as the first 
formal re-establishment of a nobility; but Napoleon had previously, on re- 
peated occasions, exercised the poAver of conferring titles on the leading per- 
sons in his government or army, Avithout any other authority than his owm 
Avill; and among others had, by a patent dated 28th May, 1807, created 
Lefebvre Duke of Dantzic, Avith an hereditary succession to his son; and all 
the marshals of the empire, as Avell as grand officers of the Imperial Court, 
had already been created Princes or Dukes, shortly after the campaign of 
Austerlitz (2). But these titles were all connected Avith foreign estates'or pos- 
sessions, or named after some glorious foreign exploit, and did not infringe, 
except indirectly, on the equality in France itself, Avhich it had been the 
great object of the Revolution to establish. Noav, hoAA'cver, this fundamental 
principle was openly Auolated; and in the lifetime of the generation Avhich 
had Avaded through oceans of blood to abolish these distinctions they Avere 
re-established in greater numbers, and on a more rigid style of etiquette than 
ever (5). 

Speeches on Such a stretch, coming so soon after the uniA'crsal passion for 
equality, which, bursting forth in 1789, had since convnlsed France 
laiivcbo'iiy. Europe, AA'as of itself sufficiently remarkable; but it Avas 
ushered ihto the Legislative Body. “ Senators !” said Cambaceres, “ know 
that you are no longer obscure plebeians or simple citizens. The statute which 
I hold in my hand confers on you the majestic tith of Count. I myself. Sena- 
tors, am no longer merely the citizen Cambaceres : as weU as the great dig- 
nitaries of the empire, I am a prince, your most Serene Highness! and my 
most serene person, as aa'cII as all the other holders of the great dignities of 
the empire, Avill be endoAA'ed with one of the grand duchies reserved hy the 
Imperial decree of oOth March, 1806 (4). As the son of a prince cannot, in the 
noble hierarchy, descend to a loAA’er rank than that of a duke, all our children 
will enjoy that title. But the neAv order of things erects no impassable or in- 
Aidious barrier betw'een the citizens; every career remains open to the Air- 
tues and talents of all; the advantage wiiich it awards to tried merit AAill 
prove no injury to that which has not yet been put to the test.” Thunders of 
applause shook the Senate at this announcement; and that body, composed 
almost entirely of persons of plebeian birth, whom success in the Revolution 

fl) I,as Cas. V. 23, 25. ■' ^ -i. 303, 305. D«m. x«. 

(2) ytnie v. 65-t. 
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had raided to eminence, and many of wliom had voted in the Convention for 
the death of Louis, not only accepted -n ilb gratitude the Imperial gift, Mhich 
was thus the price of abandoning all their former principles and put on nilh 
alacrity the state liiery winch was the badge of their servitude, but Rnnnf* 
moaslij embodied their de\otion in an address to the Emperor on the occa- 
sion, which must be given entire, as one of the most memorable monuments 
of political tergii ersation and baseness which the history of the world lla^ 
to cslubit (I) 

EojWwcai The institution of this new hereditary nohle'sc was attended with 
i<4n wiM one peculiantj , which was at once indicative of the ephemeral ba- 
s«sis on whicli It was founded, and the incapabihtj of tlie infant or- 
««« jjgj. answer any of those important purposes in the state which 
an ancient and independent aristocracy afford Most of the new nobles were 
soldiers of fortune , almost all of them were destitute of an^ properl), but 
siicli as their official emolnments or the opportunities they had cnjo)cd 
of foreign plunder had afforded To obviate this inconvenience, and prevent 
the new nobilii) from degenerating into a mere set of tilled menials, or pen- 
sioned functionaries, hapoHon fell upon the expedient of attaching to (hc«e 
titles rich endoNvmcnts, drawn from the revenue of foreign countries con- 
quered b) the French arms, or held by them in subjection All the Frcncli 
tnarslnls and the chief dignitaries of th? empire were m this manner quar- 
tered on the German or Italian states, and large sums, drawn from the 
indusir) or resources of ihcir inliabitanis, annually brought to the great 
ccniral mart of Pans to be expended f2) The increase of opulence to the 
Imperial capital was thus indeed most sen‘:iblc, and, in a similar propor- 
tion, did the Imperial government, the author of so many benefits to its 
citizens, become popular and respected, but the effects of this perpetual ab- 
straction of wealth from other countries to the metropolis of the great nation, 
were, to the hst degree, revatious to their inhabitants, and proved one con- 
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siderable cause of ibe dccp-fclt and far-spread hatred which ultimately oc- 
casioued its fall. In this respect Napoleon not only evinced none of his >Yonted 
sagacity, but acted in direct opposition to what common sense dictated as 
the fitting course for the monarch of a great and varied empire. IIow diffe- 
rent was the policy of the Romans, who not only left at the disposal of the 
municipalities in their extensive dominions the greater proportion of their 
local revenues, hut annually remitted large sums from the imperial treasury, 
for the construction of edifices of utility or embellishment in all their prin- 
cipal cities; so that the sway of the Emperors was felt chiefly in the increas- 
ing opulence and splendour of their provincial capitals (f). 
sjstcmof jj .^yas another part of Napoleon’s system, which he laboured as- 
Napoleon siduoiisly to promote, to elTect an amalgamation, or fusion as he 
the ancient called it, of the ancient with the modern noblesse, that, burying 
nSbiMM"" in oblivion former discord, they should cordially unite in resisting 
any farther changes, and supporting the Imperial throne. 'Wllh this view 
lie not only opened his antechambers to the old nobility, who rushed in 
in crowds to occupy them, but promoted to the utmost of his power the 
distribution of the old families through the innumerable offices of his domi- 
nions, and did all that he could, by the offer of splendid establishments, 
to overcome the repugnance of the ancient noblesse to matrimonial al- 
liances with the soldiers of fortune who had risen from the ranks to great- 
ness under the banners of the empire. In one respect, this system succeeded 
even beyond bis expectation. Fondly attached, notwithstanding all their re- 
verses, to feudal ideas, clinging still, notwithstanding a total change of man- 
ners, to antiquated customs, the old nobility found themselves suddenly 
elevated to an extraordinary and unhoped-for degree of importance in the 


Imperial generals or dignilaries were endowed out it may be sufficient to cite those who w ere allocated 
of the revenues of the conquered or subject stales, on the domains of the small Electorate of Hanover. 


(List of the revenues bestowed from the Electorate of Hanover.) 


Bcrthicr, Prince of Neufchatcl, 

Bernadolte, Prince of Pontecorvo, 

Morlier, Duke of Treviso, 

Daroc, Duke of Friuli, 

Key, Duke of Elchihgcn, 

Augcreau, Duke of Castiglione, 

Massena, Duke of Rivoli, 

Caukiincourl, DuVe of Viceiira, 

^ Davoust, Duke of Auersladt, 

Soull, Duke of Dalmatia, 

Lefchvro, Duke of Danlzic, * 

Prince I.ebrune, I ! 

Eannes, Duke of Montebello, 

Marshal Bcssicrcs 

Gen. Sebastian!, ! * * 

Jmiot, Duke of Ahrantes, 

' Gen. Friand, 

Gen. Bessan, , 1 ' 

Generals Victor, Oudinot, St.^IIilaire, Gardencu, Gazan, Caffarolli, 
DupaStLassalle, lUein.Snulis, Uorsenne, Rapp, each 20,000, in all,* 
(lener.ds Hullin, Drouel, Compans, Gudin, Verdier, Bonnies, I^icostc, 

Daru, and others, in all 13 , 25,000 each, 

Alarmoni, Duke of Ragusa, Maret, Foudie, Dccrcs, Regnicr, Mollinii 
tiaudin.Chainpagny, Lernanois, Clarke, Cretel, Bertrand, Monccy, 
l engnoii, Servieres, I\Iarchand, Segur, Dupont, 20,000 each, in 
un, ly inuividuals, » , 

Savary, Lauriston, each 15 , 000 , 

d'Angely, Dufermicr, Lacricr, Gen. Grouchy, Gen. 
>t, each 10,000, in all, , 


Moulon, P,ell 
General Bee] 
Regnaiid St- 
Nansouiy, 


total, 

X. 388-400 ;P/eeesJurf. 

to X. ^88, 490.' 


140,000 frs. 

or L. 5,600 a-ycar, 

100,000 

’ 4,000 

100,000 

4.000 - 

85,000 

3,400 

83,000 

3,180 

80,000 

3,200 

80.000 

3,200 ' 

GG,000- 

2,700 

GO.OOO 

2.400 

53,0U0 

2.150 

.50.000 

2,000 

50,000 

2.000 ' ' 

50,000 

2.000 

50.000 

2,000 

40,000 

1,600 

35,000 

1,450 

30,000 

1,200 

30,000 

1,200 

240,000 

9,600 

325,000 

13,000 ‘ 


380,000 

15,200 

60,000 

2,400 

12,000 

480 

60,000 

3,200 

2,259,000 frs. 

L.91,160 
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court of the ucw Emperor, and, by the grace of their manners, the brilhancy 
of their conversation, and their perTtet familiarity \Mih the formalities and 
eliqiielle of the ancient rifgime, soon acquired a marked supenonij in that 
field over the soldiers or civilians of humble birth -nhom the changes of the 

1 ■ . r ’ . I . ^ w * / »» 

1 ‘ 

hold, niticfi poisons ui luujuiuuj ^ * < * 

rcnc) vvould Avillingly become maid of honour to the Empress, or even des- 
cend to lace her shoe, vihich a lady of plebeian birth might have deemed a 
degradation Thus the court as Soon filled with the descendants of the old 
noblesse, and widely as the Emperor opened his doors for their reception, 
amply as he multiplied the chamberlains, equerries, lords in ■nailing, ladies 
of the bcd-chambcr, squires, pages of the antcebambers, and other function- 
aries of the palace, he found it impo'ssible to keep pace >Mtli the cronds of 
titled applicants vsho mccssantlj besieged its gates for admission The now 
nobility soon conceived a violent jealousy at these intruders who had sup- 
planted them m the court circles, and opcnlj testified ihcir animositj even 
jn presence of the Emperor himself The sjstcm of fusion met with very 
little success with the ladies of the rival classes of nobility, but the sub- 
stantial advantages of great fortune and dignified station, reconciled the 
plebeian duchesses to the superior favour shown to Ihcir patrician rivals, 
•while the brilliant uniforms, high stations, and military lustre of the joung 
generals induced not a few of the descendants of the oldest families In 
France toallj their fortunes to the sons of those upon whom their parents 
would have deemed it a degradation to have bestowed n look (1) 

INot withstanding all his cITorts, however, it was impossibleforfta- 
Ff « h polcon to conceal from the clcar-sigiilcd republicans of I ranee that 
iwputc.n. rcsioratiot! of hereditary titles of honour was an entire depar- 
turc, in the most vital points, from all the principles of the Uevo- 
in fict, the only surprising thing Is, that he himself did 
not perceive how complciclj its ultimate elTcctw is subversive of all the pas- 
sionsvvhich had ngfnted France in fT89, am! during the whole fervour of 
Its subsequent changes It was in vain to saj that titles of honour "were now 
re-toredas a personal, tiot a hereditary distinction, that the career of merit, 
both in the cud and military department was open to all, and that every 
peasant's son might indulge ilic hope, hj bravery in the field, of fighting Ids 
way from the hmnhle rank of a grenadier to a marshal’s baton and duke- 
dom, or, by skill and address in diplomacy, of advancing from the counter 
of the iradc^nnn to the dignity of ambassador and pnnee of the empire 
Piiring the rcign of ^a poison, indeed, and tnuler the pressure of ihost na- 
tional dillicidlics which rendered U iiidispcnsiblc to look for talent in every 
rndo even the lowest m the state, tlicrc might be some fotmdalloii for Ihn 
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HOW as warriors orslalesmcn occupied the liigliesl stations in Hie empire. 
But to those who carried their views beyond (he reign of tlie emperor or 
the existing generation, and looked to the present institutions as a guarantee 
for republican equality in future limes, these considerations afforded little 
matter for consolation. They could not disguise from lliemsclves that the new 
imperial dignities, though tiie reward of merit tO the present holders, would 
become the birthright of descent to tlie next generation; they could not hope 
that the same stirring and anxious times would always continue which rend- 
ered it necessary for government to throw themselves for support on the 
middling classes of the people; and they anticipated the time with dismay, 
when, during the pacific periods of subsequent reigns, the imperial nobility 
w’ould come to monopolize the influence, offices, and power of the stale, as 
completely as ever had been the case by their feudal predecessors in the days 
of Francis I. or Louis XIV. What was the origin of all nobility but personal 
merit? every family, how great soever in its subsequent stages, had some 
obscure citizen for its original founder; the first king had been a fortunate 
soldier. If an aristocracy existed at all, obstructing the rise of inferior citi- 
zens, and monopolizing for a privileged class the influence and riches of the 
state, it would be no consolation to the friends of equality to assert that it 
took its origin from the revolutionary, not the feudal wars, and that its pa- 
ladins were to be found not in the Round Table of Charlemagne, but the 
marshals of Napoleon. - 

In truth, the Emperor was too far-sighted not (o feel the justice of these 
observations; and although, in his addresses to the people, he was cautious 
to hold out the new nobility as the reward of merit only, yet he secretly felt 
that it was in fact the revival of a family distinction, put he was also aware 
that the favour of the populace cannot be relied on for the durable support 
of government ; that an hereditary monarchy cannot exist without an here- 
ditary aristocracy, whose interests are entwined with its fate; and that, with- 
out such lasting support, founded on the permanent interests of a privileged 
class, his throne would be lost by his descendants as speedily as it had been 
won by himself. All history, and especially that of the Asiatic empires, proves 
that no family, how great soever in its original founder, could long keep pos- 
session of the throne, unless it had cast its anchor either in the interests of an 
hereditary nobility or religious attachment centered in the descendants of a 
single family. And the friends of freedom, had they possessed more penetra- 
tion than at that time, or even now prevails on this subject in France, might 
have been consoled by the reflection that, however hostile to (he equality, 
the passion for which formed the leading principle of the Revolution, such 
an aristocracy formed an essential element in the formation of lasting free- 
dom; and that although there were many instances in which such an aris- 
tocracy had proved an insurmountable bar to the elevation of the middling 
classes of society, there was not one example of liberty not having entirely 
perished, without such a barrier to resist its encroachments, under the de- 
basing influence of a centralized despotism, 
srcifof I'he rapidity Avith Avhich court etiquette, and all the minulia) of 
q«nlc“t manners noAV spread, exceeds belief, and notAvithstanding 

I’ain. the abundance of contemporary proof, appears almost incredible 
in a country so recently convulsed with revolutionary passions. The old 
archives of the monarchy Avere ransacked to discover the Avhole details of the 
ancient ceremonials; Avhoever could point out an additional bow ■ lade, 
a more respectful mode of presenting an address to be adopte< 
geous display of pomp or splendour to be introduced, was r; 
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factor of Hie hnman race The old ceremonies at the rising and retiring (o 
rest of the kings nerc rc-eslablished, though abridged in some of their de- 
tails , the ancient forms of presentation >\ere revncd, and U nis seriously 
debated at court whether the fatiguing form of timing in public once a week 
<;houId not he restored In magnificence and splendour the Imperial court 
far exceeded nolonly anything in Europe, butall that the pridcof LouisXlV 
had conceived The whole royal palaces, with the exception of A ersailles, 
were refurnished m the most sumptuous style, the salue of the plate and 
furniture which they contained was estimated at fifty millions of francs, or 
two millions sterling At the marriage of the Empress llane Louise, four 
queens held her tram (I) In Iheaniecliarobers of the Emperor, scicn kings 
were sometimes to be seen And when this first occurred, it was just scvcti- 
teen years since it had been written, with universal consent, over the prin- 
cipal archway in the Tmlcncs — “ Monarchy is abolished in France, and v-Ul 
never be restored (2) *' 

merely the for 
despotic power, were, m 
rmp re amidsl the general concurr 

careful to accompany the change with such substantial benefits and real ame- 
liorations as amply reconciled the great mass of tbc citizens to the loss of the 
once prized democratic powers which had brought such unheard-of disas- 
ters on their possessors and the whole community Thougli complctelj des- 
potic, the Imperial go-vernmcnl had one incalcnlaMe advantage, it was 
regular, conscrvaij^c, and systematic Tlic taxes were heavy, but ihcgovern- 
moni expenditure was immense, and enabled the people to pay them with 
facility no forced loam or arbitrary confiscations sw cpi off, os m the time of 
the Ilepublic, the accumulations of years by one fell exaction, no uncertainty 
as to enjoying the fruits of industry paralysed in any branch of employment 
the hand of the labourer Every thing w as orderly and tramiuil under tlic 
Imperial sway , the Emperor demanded, indeed, more than half tbcirsons 
from Ins subjects of every degree, but a boundless career was opened to the 
conscripts, and visions of a marshal s baton or a general’s staff danced before 
the eyes of many a youthful aspirant, who was destined to an early and un- 
heeded grave in the field of battle or amidst the horrars of the nnUtaf} hos- 
pital The stoppage of all external commerce, rombincd with the vast an I 
constantly increasing expenditure of government, produced an extraordinary 
degree of vigour m domestic industry and internal communication, ibe 
roads, tlic canaU wblch connected the provinces with each otlicr, were co- 
vered with waggons or boats laden with tlic richest merchandise, the culti- 
vators every wlicrc found an ample market for their produce, m the vast 
consumption of the armies, tbc manufactunng cities vied with each other In 
activity and enterprise, and even commercnl wealth, reviving from Its ashes 
under the firm rule of the Fmperor, exerted its energies on internal traffic, 
and tuoiing inwards, promoted interna) circulation ihrongii tJie great arteries 
of the empire iScel root was largely cultivated as a sulstdiite for the sugar 
cane, and though Ibe saccharine matter obtained from that useful ^-egetabie 
was inferior in sweetness and richness to that which the \Ncst India islands 
yielded, yet it was superior in clearness and tIcUcacy, and, as a native pro- 
duction, was justly admired I yon, Itouen, an<I llie nemisfi elites again 
resounded w iih the activity of thcartUan , their ruined fabrics were restorco, 

to u« a.. K «« tai i»< s *1 a ». Ttff 
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the empty warehouses replenished ; and the vast internal consumption of the 
empire, deprived of all foreign competition, rapidly raised from the dust the 
prosperous manufactures of the monarchy which the confiscation of the Revo- 
lution had to all appearance irrevocably destroyed (I ). 

Great errcct Mucli as tliis extraordinary flood of internal prosperity was owing 
w.gnVto- to the rapid circulation of wealth, occasioned by the great expen- 
JrTbuuonTn diture, exceeding thirty millions sterling, which was drawn from 
ofVrancc'^^ thc Ordinary rcvcnue of the empire (2), more still was to be ascribed 
to the enormous' sums which were extracted from one-half of Europe in the 
shape of subsidies, contributions, or the maintenance of the Imperial armies, 
which was all expended, directly or indirectly, for the benefit of the French 
people. The immense sums, amounting to above twenty-four millions sterl- 
ing, have been already mentioned (5) which were extracted from Prussia and 
the countries between the Elbe and the Yistula, in two years subsequent to 
the irruption of the French armies into their territories in October 1806. 
But exorbitant as this was, it constituted but a part of the great’system of 
foreign plunder which formed so important an clement in the general system 
of the Imperial government. We have the authority of the able and im- 
partial biographer of Napoleon for the assertion, “ that since their departure 
from the heights of Boulogne, two hundred thousand French soldiers had 
been constantly fed, clothed, paid, and lodged, at thc expense of foreign 
states; above four hundred millions of contributions (L. 16,000. 000) had, in 
addition, been levied in money or goods, from thc countries occupied by thc 
Imperial troops, the treasury had received part of this sum, and the remain- 
der, expended on the services of the army, had reduced by one-half the 
amount required from the French Exchequer for its support. A few years 
before, Louisiana had been sold by the First Consul to America, to obtain a 
supply for the pressing wants of the treasury; on his return from tlie cam- 
paign of Austerlitz, the Emperor found the treasury exhausted, and the bank 
on the eve of insolvency ; but the campaigns of the two next years gave him 
a year’s revenue in advance in the coffers of the state, besides a large reserved 
treasure in the vaults of the Tuileries (4). When such extraordinary supplies 
were obtained by foreign plunder for the French treasury, it is not surprising 
that a very great degree of prosperity should have pervaded all its depart- 
ments, and in an especial manner made itself felt at the metropolis; and, in 
truth, all the great and splendid works thenceforward undertaken by the 
Emperor, and which have shed such an imperishable lustre round his name, 


(t) Bign. vi. 403, 407. Jom. ii. 442, 444. 

(2) Revenue of ihc empire, exclusive of contributions from foreign states and all extraordinary 
supplies : — 


(Its revenues from i8o8 to i8i3,} 

In 1808, # ♦ 664,879,901 francs^ 

1809, . . , 723,513,020 

1810, • , . 744,392.027 

1811, including Roman States, . , • 907,295,657 

1812, . • , 876,266,180 

^813, . 824,273,749 

—Due DE Gjleta, i. 307, 308. 


or L.26, 500.000 
29,000,000 
29 700,000 
e 36,200,000 

35.300.000 

33.000 000 


U is not going loo far lo say, that tlie sum 
tlrawn during llicsc years, directly or indirectly, b 
plunder, contributions, tribute in subsidies fror 
lorcign states, amounted to at least half as muc! 
more : and the sums, from the difference in the v:i 
ue of money, were equal to almost double their nc 
imnal amount m the currency of Great Britain 
Ibus, during the six last years of Napoleon, an ex 


penditurc equal lo nearly a hundred millions sterling 
in England took place* in the French empire; of 
which more than a third was drawn from foreign 
countries. It is not surprising that such a govrra- 
ment for the lime should he popular, notwithstand- 
ing its despotic character and thc conscription. - 

(3) Ante^ vi. 98. 

(4) Join. ii. 437, 438. 
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wr(*«m‘(si on x\T«n?, dirccUy or indirrcilv^froni UjesQffmR'' 

inhabUaxil' of bU sxibjfri Irrrjtonw (J), ' 

un(}rrlak<>n un<lcr tl»p fropcriM poYtmtocnL 
rortlli sxich »< to Jn<5\x(y tbr «nlhn«u<Uc aJiRiraifon of 4 nro^ 
ptcrvcn l^^s i>3s«iot\ately dt'vouM xhan Ibe Krvntb In pal>bc<plcn- 
111 Us uotjctn! in «jc report of the MmMrr of tf>c 
Imrrior in AuicuM IS^7, when XapobS^n met the Chambers afirr 
his return from TjNit ; aml> afier makin? even allowance for the exacres 
rater! style of Such <tato jviperv, much Tema\n>'to attract the admintjoiTof 
Stifcmhuj; ages, ami tiemou'Jrale the great objrets to nhiVh^ indorortJic 
admlnhtration, the amhition of the Fmperor Tv-a* threeted '^Thirteen ihon. 
sand leagues of pnhhcToads have Iwn kept in order or repjimi; l)>e two 
grcale''t works undertaken for centuries, U>e md' of \tont Ceni> and of the 
^llnp^on> ha ft', after «ix years of hhour, been eompleie\l, l^e road from 
Sjpain to Italy is in progress : the Apennnics are the theatre of a series of 
avorts which will unite IMetimont to the shorts of the Mcihierranean, and 
towplete the union of ligntW to i'tanee t tighveco vivcrsi haxc seen \hw na- 
Yication iniprove^l or prolonged! beuuul liitherto impa>'4ble Karrters by 
mwns of locks, dykes or toning paths ; fonr bridges liave been erected 
dnring the last cainpaign : ten others are in full progress ; ten canals, almost 
all fommcncesl during the present reicn, are in fell Nor do the ma^ 

rititne hvrhouts ortiT fewer prodicies, Aniwerj>, ^o menlly insignificant, 
hasbccoxne the eenire of our great inaritiinc preparaiicins : for the fir^t tiire, 
tint part of the Scheldt see* vesoflN of Tf and 50 guns lloaiing on itsWonr 
fourteen *hipM)f the line are on the stocks within its W'alls^ many arefini'd-eJ, 
and have descended to rinshinc: that harbour has seen its dwVs deepened, 
its entrance improvcsl, and it is already cajvjblc of conuining a Mjuadren : at 
Hunktrk and CataN piers hast! Ivrcn cousirnctcsl; at Cdierhounr tww va«t 
breakwaters ercetcvl; alVvoehcforl and Mar'-ciUes caindlyimpo tjoinari’ime 
Improxeinents are in progrt'^, Tlie eaistenee of our cotton nanufarinr« 
being scenrexi, investigations are in pmertNS for the dKcomy of plifts'.intrd 
to the culture of that importanl article : the impnn-ement rf the hnen fa- 
brics ins I'ceu the object of coiwtaul sohcitude i Tctcriujry '^chooh base 
l>ccn e>Ubh'‘hcsf, atuf already till the army and the field' wf ih Jkiflrsf pr act?* 
tiottCt>x a cede i' prejxaring for the regulilion of commccee : the Scho«^ ef 
ATt> and Mechanic' at Conipeigite (lonri'hes, and has been trart'femsl 
Chalons; xUhers i>n a jimiUr plan are in the cenr'e of fomaliv'ti; luU s'peas 


eneonrageuicnt alTordrxJ in kVench enterpri'e. Nor lus the “ * 

great empire I'ccn ne^leeied; il is the EmpenuN wish ilvai that itlnstnen 
eit\, bcsvtne the first in the unWri'C* should Ivfit by it* ''P 'Jl 

lions a ihMiwv. \t one eatrenutv of Vaiis a bndet bas^becti 
which \ • 'x f' r»' 't' * " ’ *"•'■?. • - ,V\, .. ;■ ■ 

ineminr ' '■* ‘ ' a ‘ ■ ■ . I ’. .. ,• '■ 

touvre-l •• • I ‘ ,!••■'. ■■ ’ . iK 4Vt 

centuries, ih«i socet^sue age* of V'nintt> I, * ,\nndvf flow 

lercd to bfe b\ the voice of XapohVn : f nmiain* « t‘J'‘ * Jf . , i*'# 

ml .l.> in .ll'inru «t H« enr, 

caw which the V,mpeTv'rbe>tows on ihrr rr<wtmfl»r?4«<* 
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triumplial avclies arc already creeled, or founded, one in the centre of the 
palace inhabited by the Genius of Victory; the other at the extremity of the 
most beautiful avenue of ibe finest city in the Avorld. Tlie tomb of Desaix has 
been erected on the' summit of the Alps, whose rugged precipices arc not 
less startled at the monument of our perfection in the arts, than they were 
at the passage of the artillery drawn by the arms of valour. The fine arts in 
France are occupied almost entirely in tracing on marble or canvass the 
glorious exploits of our.armies, while the mind of the Emperor, ever medi- 
tatin"- fresh triumphs, has selected for his antagonist the demon of igno- 
rance; and, by the establishment of twelve colleges for the study of law, 
and gratuitous schoolsfor the teaching of medicine in all the principal cities 
of the empire, has laid the foundation of the extension of general knowledge 
in the most essential subjects of public instruction (1) 

Cfncrn! Wlieii llic Frcncli people saw this magnificent announcement of 
internal improvement, contemporaneous with the ofiicial promul- 
prortued. gation of the treaty of Tilsit, the conquest of Prussia, the restora- 
tion of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw, and the erection of the Kingdom of 
Westphalia, it is not surprising tlntl they were dazzled by the brilliancy of 
the spectacle, and yielded to the pleasing illusion that the Revolution, nursed 
in violence and baptized in blood, was to set amidst a blaze of unprecedented 
glory. Blit the querulous discontent and substantial oppression of other na- 
tions, might have even then taught them that this splendid fabric rested on 
a dangerous foundation, and that the system was not likely to be durable 
which impoverished all others to enrich one favoured slate; while a saga- 
cious observer of this long and glowing enumeration of the internal projects 
of the Emperor could hardly have avoided the inference that the government 
bad now drawn to itself the patronage and direction of domestic improve- 
ment of every description ; that the very magnitude and universality of pu- 
blic undertakings proved that private enterprise had sunk into the dust; and 
that, reversing the whole principles pf the Revolution, the welfare of society 
had come to depend on the point of the pyramid. 

Pronci, «. The finances of France, in an especial manner, occupied the atlen- 
lirl' ufeTm. of the Empei'or ; and the talent of his subjects, adapted beyond 
any other people in Europe to organization and accuracy in mat- 
ters of detail, brought that important branch of administration to an extra- 
ordinary degree of pciTeclion. The official exposition set forth by his minis- 
ters annually, exhibited an excess of income above expenditure (2); but no 


(1) Bign. vi. 402, 40’/. 

(2) The Budget exhibited to the Chambers for 1808, was as follows 


(Budget of iSoi } 


INCOME. 

Direct contribulious. 

Begislers and crown lands, • 

Customs, 

LotlVrj^, , , . • . ! 

Post-office, •♦*,,, 
Excise, 

and Tobacco, by liie Alps, 
Salt Mines, .... . . * 


Francs. j CXPENDITURi:. Francs. 

. 295,211.651 * Public debt, 71,000.000 

. 181,458 491 P^'nsions, 3l.000.000 

* 75.973.797 Civil list, . 28,000.000 

12,804.486 Judges, 22 000,000 

. 8, .524, 586 foreign relations, .... 2,000,000 

. 82.772,692 Minister of the Interior, . . , 52,000 OOO 

• 5,104,198 uf Finance, . . . 21.900,000 

. 3,000,000 of Treasury, , . . 8,000,000 

• of VVar, 201 6i9,000 

.661 879,901 Ordnance, 13i.880.000 

or L.26,500,000 Marine, . 117,200 000 

Beligion H,000 000 

Police general,, ..... 1,055,000 

Negotiations, 8.000,000 

Miscellaneous, 6,3l6,00C 


730,000,00c 
or L. 29,2Qflu^ 
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reliance can be placed on these sLitementH as a true picture of ibe finanf i»i 
condition of the empire, nhen ten or fifteen millions Merlins ncrc annSi 
drann from foreign nations bj contributions or subsidies, \bjdi did not 


as the empire of ^apokon endured over foreign naiionH, no nant of money 
was mcr expenenced at the Imperial headquarters, and that the sums cx- 


direct taxation, the onlj secure ba^^is for the peraaneni income of a '*rcat 
nation “ The principle I 'should wish to sec established,” Mid he, on^ih 
Februarj 1806, “ is to introduce a great number of moderate indirect taxes, 
snsccplible of augmentation, when the public nece<5siiies call for ihcir dera- 
tion (J)’\ 

march of de^pot^m is not for erer on flowers, nor is it 
*ir‘«ffcra blessings and «!plendid improvements only which it confers 

‘ upon ilssubjects Itsoon appeared, that the brilliant public works 
and bewnldenng enumerations of great undertakings with which the Minis- 
ter of the Interior dazzled the ejes of the people, were but the splendid cover- 
ing with which JtDpoIdon was gilding over the old and well-known chains of 
Itoman servitude On the fst February, fSlO, the Penal Code made its ap- 
pearance, and the few real patriots who bad surrived the siomis of the Revo- 
lution perceired withgnef, that out of 4S0 crimes which it enumerated, no 
less than^iiOwere state offences (2) In this long and portentous enumera- 
tion were included almost all the offences embrac^ under the denomimiion 
of lesc-majesty m the jurisprudence of the lower empire among others the 
non-revelation of crimes affecting the sccuritj of the stale which have come 
to any one’s knowledge, illegal ‘societies or assemblages of anj Kind, and 
seditious offences, committed eitber b) wTilmgs puhhsbcd or unpublished, 
images, or engravingi> The punishment of sucli nou-revclaiion was declared 
to be the galleys, if the crime not di'iclosed was lese-niajcsly , impn<onmcnt 
from two to five years, if «cdilionary . So special and minute are the ennus 
against the security of the state, and so slender the evidence required fo 

t t 


slightest degree obstructed the measures oi government 
PMT*-nti Imprisonment bas ever been the great instrument of despotic 
power* It IS not by Iicarl-rcndmg punishments Inflicted on lb 
FniJ?? *“ TJclims in presence of the people, but by the <i!cni unseen opera- 
tion of conlmcmcnt and seclusion, that the spirit of freedom has in 

-_,v V hroti'w founded, as the empire of ^apoleon was, on the sup* 

'Hhrrc, as it did, faa 
Ihcir preservation, 
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it was not to he expected that this great engine ^Yas to remain po^Yevless in 
his hands. It is a remarkable fact, highly characlerislic of tlie ambitious spirit 
which inspired, and the absence of all regard for real freedom which distin- 
guished, the whole changes of the Revolution, that not one of the successire 
parties which w-ere elevated to power during its progress ever thought of the 
obvious expedient, essential to any thing like freedom, of limiting by law' the 
period to which imprisonment, at the instance of government, without 
brin'^ing the accused to trial, could extend. Each was perfectly willing that 
arbitrary imprisonment should continue, provided only that they enjoyed 
'the power of exercising it. During the Reign of Terror, this iniquitous sys- 
tem was carried to a height unparalleled in any former age ; and above two 
hundred thousand captives atone lime groaned in the stale prisons of France. 
Even under the comparatively regular and constitutional sway of the Direc- 
tory, it w'as still largely acted upon : the first use of their power made by each 
faction, as they got possession of the executive, w'as to consign all the dan- 
gerous persons of the opposite parties to prison ; and w’c have the authority 
of Napoleon for the assertion', that at one time the stale prisoners under their 
■ rule amounted to sixty, and w'hen he took possession of power, w'crc still 
nine, thousand (1). Under his more vigorous, but humane administration, 
the amount was much lessened, but still it was considerable'; and great num- 
bers of persons constantly remained in jail, without any means either of pro- 
curing their liberation or forcing on their trial. Their number and unhappy 
condition had long attracted the attention of the Emperor; and at length a 
March 3. decrec was passed, regulating their treatment and places of con- 
finement, and defining the authorities by whom their detention w’as to be 
authorized. By this decree eight state prisons w'cre established in France, 
viz. — Saumur, Ham, If, Landskrown, Pierre Chatel, Feneslrelles, Campiano, 
and Vincennes. The detention of prisoners in them required to be on a war- 
rant of the Private Council of the Emperor, on a report of the Minister of Po- 
'’lice, or Public Justice. The former was invested with the pow'cr of pulling 
any person that he thought proper under the surveillance of the police. The 
captives in the state prisons retained the power of disposing of their eflecls, 
unless it was otherwise ordered ; but they could not receive any money or 
movables but in the presence of the governor of the prison, and by his autho- 
rity. All correspondence or intercourse Avilh the rest of the Avorld was rigo- 
rously forbidden ; and any jailer who should permit or connive at the corres- 
pondence of any prisoner with any person Avhatever, w'as to be dismissed, 
and punished with six months’ eonfinement (2). 

Extraordi- Under tliis rigorous system, greatnumbers of persons of the highest 
wa^efor™’ rank and noblest, character w'ere confined in these state prisons 
those state during the whole reign of Napoleon, not only from France itself, 
prisons. Piedmont, Lombardy, the Roman Stales, Germany, and 

Switzerland. An order, signed by Napoleon, the Minister of Police, or the 
Privy Council, was a sufficient Avarrant in all those countries, not only to oc- 
casion the arrest of any suspected person, but his detention in one of these 
gloomy fortresses, to all appearance for the whole remainder of his life — no- 
bles of the highest rank, priests of the most exalted station, citizens of the 
most irreproachable lives, were seized in every part of Europe subject to the 
French influence, paraded through the toAvns of the country to Avhich they 
belonged, Avith shackles on their hands or chains round their necks, and then 

(1) Napoleon in Monlh. i. 178, (2) Decree, Marcli 3, 18(0. Monilcur and Monig. 

vii, 11, 12. , 
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consigned lo the gloomy oblivion of tlic stale prisons, there to lan'^msh m 
captiv ily for the remainder of their liv The olTeneesfor vshidi this'^temble 
penalty, worse than death ilscIf,Masinnicled, \\ ere of the moHtn\nlkmd; 
tlieir being regarded as punishable at all, savoured rather of the dark policy 
of Tibcnoslhan the more lenient administration, even of despotic countries, 
m modern iime> An unhappy ion mot, a cutting jest at the expense of any 
of the (mpcnal authorities, a fen ^^arcasUc lines, wore sufTicicnt to consign 
their unfortunate authors to close confinement for the rest of tbdrdays^j') 
The state prisons exhibited the most extraordinary assemblage of persons, 
those on the north of the empire were chieh) filled nllh ardent democrats, 
or devoted partisans of the House of Bourbon , those in the southern provinces 
with ecclesiastics or priests who had expressed them'^elvcs incautiouslj re- 
garding the captivity and dethronement of iheir spiritual sovereign, but 
number^ were there immured against whom no dermilc charge or overt act 
could be brought, but who, from some vinVnown cause, had excited the 
jealousy of the Emperor or some of the Imperial auihoniics One dav there 
arrived at the doors of these gloomy abodes x young nobleman of elegant 
bS^ve, gay manners, and dissipated habits, the next an aged pncsi, in the 
Recline of life, whose grey hairs were sent to blcachen amidst the snows of the 
Mps , next came a \ lolent democrat, who, untaught by the disasters of twenty 
years, vvas still raving about the Bights of ^lan, then a faithful adherent of 
the fallen dynasty, or an uncompromising nssertor of the w rongs of the con- 
quered provinces All who in anj waj ,orfrom any motivc,had excited either 
the displeasure or the fears of the Emperor, were sent into nptlvit} , but the 
greater proportion were ecclesiastics, among whom was the intrepid and able 
Cardinal Pacca, who had,in an especial manner, roused liis indignation, by 
Ins bold counsels to the Pope, soon the companion of his captlvitj, to resist 
the Imperial aggressioui on the Holy Sec (2) 

One circumstance of peculiar and unprecedented sev critv attended 
Iho state victims of hapbkon, which ind been unknown in Europe 
^rtiVsr*- Since the fall of the Roman empire The extent ofhis dominions, the 
widcsway of hisinducncc, rendcrcdilalmosi impossible to fly from 
nS” bis persecution By passing the frontier, and escaping into other 
states, no asylum, as informer times, was obtained , the inflacncf ofthclmpo- 
rial auihoniics, the terrors of the Imperial sway, pursued thcfugitivc through 
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llic whole of Europe ; and, as in the days of Caligula or Nero, the victim of Im- 
perial jealousy could find no rcsling-placc on IhoConlincnl till he had passed 
the ulmosl'liinits of civilisation, and amidst the nomade or semi-barharous 
tribes on .the frontiers of Europe, found that security which the l)oastcd insti- 
tutions of its ancient slates could no longer afford. The mandates of the Em- 
peror, thcjnquisilionofhis police, reached the trembling fugitive as cficctually 
on the utmost verge of the Austrian or Spanish dominions, in the extremity of 
Calabria, or in'the marshes of Poland, as in the centre of Paris ; and it was not 
till he had escaped into the Ukraine, or IhcTurkisIi provinces, or had found an 
asylum in the yet unsubdued realm of Britain, that the victim of imperial per- 
secution could find a secure resting-place. The knowledge of this, which uni- 
versally prevailed, added fearfully to the terrors of the Imperialgovernment; 
the lirmcsl mind, the most undaunted resolution despaired of entering the 
lists with an authority which the whole civilized world seemed constrained 
to obey; and the immense majority of the prudent and the selfish (piailcd 
under the prospect of incurring the displeasure of a power whose lightest 
measure of animadversion would be banishment into ihesavageor uncivilized 
parts of the earth (1). Such was the weight of this despotism, that even the 
brothers of iSapoleon could not endure it. Louis resigned the throne of llol- 
■ land, and Lucien sought in England that freedom, for the loss of which all the 
grandcurand power of the brother, whom his presence of mind had seated on 
the Consular Throne, could aflbrdno compensation. 

•nndTinwsh . With sucli powcrs to support his authority, and such terrors to 
obfdicirr to overawe discontent or stifle resistance, Najtolcon succeeded, without 
ra>r the.least difficulty, in maintaining a despotism in France, during 
the whole remainder of the empire, unparalleled for rigour and severity in 
modern times.. Not a whisper of resistance was any where heard to his or- 
ders throughout all his vast dominions. The Senate joyfully and servilely re- 
gistered his decrees, voted his taxes, and authorized his conscriptions; the 
press was occupied only with narrating his journeys, transcribing his eulo- 
gies, or enforcing his orders ; the Chamber of Deputies vied with their digni- 
. tied brethren in the upper Chamber in addressing the Emperor only with the 
incense of Eastern adulation. The Legislature voted, and the nation fur- 
nished to their ruler, during the ten years which elapsed from his assuming 
the Imperial throne to his abdication, the stupendous number of two mil- 
lions TIIUEE IIGNDRED TIIOUSVND CONSCIUPTS, Of whiclv aboYO AVO mUliOllS IwO 

hundred thousand perished in his service (2). The taxes, enormously heavy, 
were only prevented from being screwed up to the highest possible amount 
by the systematic plunder of all the tributary countries of Europe. Yet his 
government was not only obeyed without a murmur during all that lime, but 


(l) De 5lacl. Dix Ans d*Exil. 219, 229. Id. Ucv. 
Franc, ii. 400. 

Madame de Stael lias left n graphic pichirc of the 
terrors vvith which the jealousy of .Napoleon was at- 
tended even to the softer sex ; and which prompted 
Fer to undertake a perilous journey from Geneva hy 
the Tyrol, Vienna, and Gallicia, into Russia, in the 
depth of winter, in order to fly the intolerable an- 
xiety of her situation. The Austrian police, actin;; 
under his orders, continued the same odious .sys- 
nn reached the frontiers ol 

Id Russia, and war was declared between that 
power and Napoleon in 1812, that she was able tc 
raw breath. Ihe duchess of Ahrantes has given a 
still more romantic and interesting account of the 
extraordinary adventure of Mrs. Spencer Smitlr 
uif^c of the Jin lull resident at Stutgard, who incur 
red the real or feigned displeasure of Napoleon ii 


I80i» at the time of the Dvikc d’Kughtcn's murder, 
and the alleged counterplot in wliich he was parti- 
cipant to dethrone the Emperor, [Ante, v, 93, 
95.] She w.ts actively pursued liy the hloodhonnds 
of the French police, solely on account of lier hus- 
hand's acts, from the nelj^hhourhood of Vicenjra, 
across the Julian and Tyrol Alps to the romantic 
shore.s of the Konig Sea, near Sn Ibonrg, where fthc 
for the first time got beyond their reach, by esca/i- 
ing into the A.tistrian territories, whith were not at 
that period (1804) subjected to the disgrace of being 
forced to yield obedience to the mandates of the 
French police. — See O'Aan. xiii. i24, A b-.v year; 
later she could have found no security till /he bad 
traversed the whole ImperiaUcrritoriesand rf*ach«'d 
the Ottoman dominions — Dtx Ans iVEj:U 239 250. 

(2) The following is a summary of the men hiVieti 
and destroyed in France during lb? ten " 
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not nitfiout extreme dilBcuUy and excessive rigonr'that it could be carried 
into execution, especially in the rural districts of the empire. Tlic infirmities 
nhich tnlshl be pleaded in exemption nerc severely scrutinized, and in- 
veterate asthma, habitual spitting of blood, or Incipient consumption, alone 
sustained as a sufficient excuse. Exemptions at first were allowed to be pur- 
chased for three hundred francs; but this privilege w'as soon repealed, and 
in the latter years of the' empire a substitute could not be procured for less 
than eight hundred or a thousand pounds, No Frenchman, liable, or who 
once had been liable to the conscription, could jhold any public office, receive 
any public salary, exercise any public right, receive any legacy, or inherit 
any property, unless he could produce a certificate that he had obeyed the 
law, and was either legally exempted, in actual service, discharged, or that 
his services had not been required. Those who failed to join the army, when 
drawn, within the prescribed time, were deprived of their civil rights, and 
denounced to all the gendarmerie in the empire as deserters. Eleven depots 
were appointed for the punishment of the refractory, where they wore the 
uniform of convicts, received their fare, and were employed to labour on for- 
Ufications or public works without any pay. The terrors of ibis treatment, 
however, being at length found to be insufficient to bring the conscripts to 
their colours, it was decreed that a deserter or person who failed to attend 
should be fined fifteen hundred francs, and sentenced to three years’ hard 
labour in the interior, with his head shaved but his beard long; H he deserted 
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'from llic army, his punishment -was to he niulcrgoiic in a frontier place, 
•where he was sentenced to hard lnl)onr for ten years, on bread and water, 
with a hullcl of eight pounds’ weight chained to his leg, and M ith a shaved 
head and .unshaved heard; a penalty, in comparison of which death itself 
would have appeared an act of mercy.. Such were the punishments Avhich 
awaited, without distinction, all the youth of France, if they tried to evade 
a’ conscription which was cutting them off at the rate of two hundred and 
twenty thousand a-ycar. The practical result of this excessive severity, joined 
to 'the known impossihility of earning a snhsistence in a country where landed 
property was already subdivided into eight millions of hands, and commer- 
cial enterprise annihilated, by any other means than thefavonr or employ- 
ment of government, was, that the whole youth of the nation, of the requisite 
age and capable of undergoing its fatigues, were voluntarily or involuntarily 
enrolled in the profession of arms (!}• . 

System of The public instruction established in France under the empire was 

fmirS.*’’ eminently calculated tofavonr the same tendency. The schnolswere 
caTlchnols’ of two kinds, the ecclesiastical schools and thelyccums. Thecccle- 
' and slasticol scliools were established by the bishops and clergy, chiefly 
nc.idcmics. for the cducatiou of the young persons destined for their otvn pro- 
fession, and in them the elements of grammar were taught along with a system 
of religious education. As they weresupportcd,howevcr,by voluntary contri- 
butions alone, they were few in comparison with the numbers of the people, 
and totally inadequate to the purposes of national instruction. Such as they 
were, however, they excited the jealousy of the Emperor, who was unwilling 
that any considerable establishment in the empire, especially in relation to so 
important a matter as public education, should exist independent of the pa- 
sopt. 7 . 1807 . tfonage and authority of government. Ilwas decreed, therefore, that 
there should be no more than one ecclesiastical school allowed in each depart- 
ment; and that that one should be in a large town where a lyceum or govern- 
ment academy was established; all others were to be shut up in a fortnight, 
under heavy penalties, and their property of every description applied to the 
use of the greatlmperial establishment called the University (2). 
comtitu. The Imperial University was the chief instrument which the Em- 
VmpcHai'' peror had set on foot for obtaining the entire direction of public 
untversity. education in all its branches. This body was totally diOerent from 
an university in our sense of the term : it was rather a vast system of instruct- 
ing police diffused over the country, in connexion with and dependent on 
the central government. At its head was placed a Grand Master, one of the 
chief dignitaries of the state, Avith a salary of 150,000 francs (L.COOO) a-ycar. 
Under him were an ample staff, all of Avhom were nominated by himself, 
and extending over the whole empire, viz .- — a treasurer and chancellor, ten 
counsellors for life, tAventy in ordinary, and thirty inspectors-general, all 
endoAA'ed with ample salaries; under them Avere the rectors of academies, as 
they Avere called, Avho, in no respect, corresponded to the English function- 
aries of the same name, but wore elevated officers, analogous to and ranking 
with the bishop of the diocese, as numerous in the empire as there Avere courts 
of appeal, and each possessing an inferior jurisdiction and staff of officers si- 
milar to the Grand Master. Under each rector Avere placed the faculties or 
schools of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, physical sciences, the lyceums, 
colleges, institutions^ and pensions, and even the schools of primary instruc- 

Conscriplion. Sonllicy’s Pen. (2) Tlilb. lUsI. do Nap, vi. 539, 555. SoiUlii 
A\ar. 1 23, 28. war. i. 47, 48, 
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lion The teachers in all these various schools v» ere cillicr notmnated directly 
by the Grand Master or by the insjieclors, counsellors, or rectors \vboowcd 
their appointments to him so (hat, direcClv or indirectlj, thej 'v\erc all 
brought under the control of the central go^ ernment "S oluntary schools, or 
communal colleges as they were called, established by the comroomjics or 
rural divisions of the empire, ^ere not prohibited, and about ftnr hundred 
of them -were set on foot in the early years of the empire, but it ss as required 
that every person who taught m them should (ahe out a graduation at the 
unuersit), and pay for Ins license to teach from 200 to GOOfrancs every fen 
years, and besides, that the whole sums winch they dren should be thrown 
into 1 common fund, to be apportioned out by the central go> ernment, not 
according to the number of llie scholars which each could produce, or ilio 
expenditure which it might require, but the pleasure of the minister to whom 
the distribution was confided Under such restrictions it may easily be be- 
lieved tlialtbc communal or \oltintary schools rapidly died aw ny, and nearly 
the whole education of the empire was brought directly under the direction 


I , which thus, under the succe si\e gra- 

■ ary instruction, colleges, and Ijccums, 

ji on««nd pervaded the whole cmjurc, were the great instrument to which 
Nipoldon trusted, both for the formation of the national temper 
into a docile and submissive character, and the direction of its who! moral 
energies to the purposes of military aggrandizement All the boys who, In 
the primary schools, evinced talent, spirit, or aptitude for military exploit, 
were transferred to the colleges, and from thence to the lycciims In the latter 
academies every thing bore a military character, the pupils were distributed 
into companies, having each its sergeant and corporal, their studies, ibcir 
meals, their rising and going to bed, were all performed hy beat of drum—* 
from the ago of twelve they were taiiglit military exercises ilicir amusements, 
llicir games were all of a military character bor were other encouragements 
of a more substantial description awanling To each lyceum one hundred 


and fifty bursaries w ere annexed, paid by government, and bestowed on (he 
most deserving and clever of the soung pupils, m order to defrav their 
expenses at the higher military academics, or polytechnic school at Tans, 
and from the many thousand salaried scholars thus chosen, two hundred and 
fifty were annually transferred to the special mihiiry andcmlcs, where they 
»crc cxrJusjicJy maiulaujcd si ihc ct ihc state, end when llcy 

arrived at the proper ago, provided witli commissfoiis in the armv, or offices 
in the civil dcparimcnls of government ^or wa-* this all — two tliousvudfotir 
hundred youths of the greatest promise, were annually cliostii from the 
xionqucred or dcpendonl territories, and educated at the military schooU at 
the public expense, and in hie manner apportioned out, nciorditig to their 
disposition and talents, into the military or civil scnicrs of thcemj ire At 
Ml these schools religion was hardly mentioned, political *tiidlc< were al- 
together prohibited, moral disquisitions hiilo regarded, but Fcognphv, 
inalhemalics, meclnnlcs, the plivsical sciences, forllficaticm, gunnery, en- 
cinccnng, nnd whatever tended directlv or Indirectly m the art of war, 
sedulously laughl and encouraged The professors in Ihc Ivecumi and col- 
lege, were bound foeehbaev, the primary teachers m =I.t ^ 

case they were corny died lolodgewllhoul the ; reeinris, a regulation wlileh, 
to persons of Ihcir limited income, seldom exceeding trenlv poun Is a-vear, 
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amounted to a proliibition. All llic teachers, of whatever grade, were liable 
to instant dismissal on the report of the rectors or inspectors, that any of the 
rules w’ere infringed. Their cinolumcnts ^vere all derived from government, 
and their promotion depended entirely on the same authority. Tlic scholar.? 
-were debarred from all correspondence except with their parents ; and letters 
even from them could only be received in presence of the master. Thus, not 
only were the whole schools of the empire directed to the purposes of Avar or 
abject submission, and directly placed under the control of goA'crnmcnt, but 
a spiritual militia established in them all, to enforce every Avherc the man- 
dates and doctrines Avhich it promulgated. Napoleon did not discourage 
education, but rendered it solely and cxclush-cly subservient to his purposes. 
He did not destroy the battery, but seized its guns, and skilfully turned them 
•on the enemy. Combining into one government all the known modes of 
cnslaA’ing and degrading mankind, by the conscription, he forced, like 
Timour or Genghis Khan, all the physical energies of his subjects into the 
ranks of AA'ar, and the prosecution of military aggrandisement ; by the police, 
the state prisons, and the censorship of the press, he enforced every Avhere, 
like the Bjzantine Emperors, implicit obedience to his civil administration, 
and directed at pleasure the thoughts of his subjects; Avhile, by means of a 
A^ast system of centralized education skilfully directed to the purposes of 
conquest or despotism, and maintained by an order of educational .TesiuTs 
abjectly deA'ofed to his Avill, he aimed, like Loyola or Hildebrand, at throwing 
still more irremoA'able chains over the minds of the future generations of 
mankind (1). 

"lion from occasioo, wlicn thelearned and intrepid M. Suard had con- 

to ‘drspouc Napoleon’s presence, a Avarm eulogium on the talent 

ideas!'’”"' with which Tacitus had portrayed the lives and vices of the Ho- 
man Emperors, he obsciwed, — “ You say avcII; hut he Avould liaA'c done still 
belter if he had told us hoAV it happened that the Roman people tolerated and 
CA'en loved those bad emperors. It is that which it Avould have been of the 
most importance for posterity to knoAv (2)”. If this observation is just, as it 
undoubtedly is, with reference to the Roman emperors, hoAv much more is 
it applicable to Napoleon bimself; for nothing is more certain than that, in 
the midst of all this despotic rule, Avhen the Emperor Avas OA'crturning all 
the principles of the Revolution, draining France of its heart’s-blood, and 
training the generation, educated amidst the fumes of equality, to the degra- - 
dation of slavery, he Avas not only tolerated, but almost Avorshipped by his 
subjects. This extraordinary change also took place, not as in the Roman cm- 
’ pire, after the lapse of centuries, but in one generation. The age of Gracchus 
Avas in France instantly succeeded by that of Caligula; the democratic fer- 
vour of the contemporaries of Marius, plunged at once into Hie Eastern adu- 
lation of the successors of Constantine, 
d.ffruncc’” respect, there is a most-remarlcable diflerence between the 

Ensi.si."nm1 and French Revolutions. In both, indeed, a brief period 

riu'mons”n dcmocratic fervour AA’^as succeeded, as it ever must be in an old 
ibis' I'rspVrt. state, by a military despotism; but the temper AAdth AA'hich this 
change of government was received in the two countries, AA^as totally at A^a- 
riance, and^lhe fi ame of goA’ernment Avhich has been left in c 
different. “ The English aristocracy,” says Madame de Stael, 
nily in their misfortunes than the French; for they did no 

clp^/a "tS; 55- Oldic (2) De Slatl, Rev, rr.inr. 
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immense faults from 'n Inch the French wiUtie^er be able to exculpate them- 
sehes— the tirst, that of having united themsehes to strangers against thcir 
native country , the second, that of having condescended to accept cmploj- 


avcrsion to the violent measures of the army and its chiefs the nobles and 
landed proprietors kept aloof from the court of the Protector, neither assist- 
ing at Ills councils nor accepting his repeated offers of lucrative situations, 
and such nas the temper of tho Commons, that Cromwell soon found they 
were totally unmanageable, and therefore disused them as jurymen, and they 
returned such refractory representatives to Parliament, tint none of the 
Houses •which he summoned were allowed to sit more than a few dijs Eng- 
land, therefore, was overwhelmed hy a military usurpation, but the spirit of 
the nation was not subdued , and even in its gloomiest periods might be seen 
traces of a free spirit, and growing marks of that independent disposition 
which waited only for the death of the unfortunate Usurper to re-establish 
the national liberties In France, on the other hand, all classes seemed to vie 
with each other in fawning upon the triumphant conqueror who had sub- 
• > • t- 1 .. . r j 1 B ft«inchambcrs, 

■ ‘ with each 


I ■ 'is actions, 

the tiers etatjo^faUy clothed tberaselres with his titles, or accepted his cm- 
plojmcnt, the peasantry gave him their best blood, and cheerfully ) icldcd up 
thcir children to his ambition The senate was the echo of his sentiments, 
the council of state the organ of his wishes, the legislative body the register 
of his mandates, the legislature was submissive, the electors pliant, thejurj- 
naen obedient, and, in the whole monarchy, so recently convulsed with tho 
fervour of democracy, was to he heard onl> the mandates of power, the in- 


cense of flattery, or the voice of adulation 

}[uch Of this extraordiniry difference between the immediate 
effects of the Uevolnlions in the two countries is, without doubt, 
thi“rr'nch to be ascribed to the greater devastation, more sweeping changes, 
cooYouion (jeeper guilt of the French convulsion The bloody proscrip- 
tions, and unbounded confiscations of the popular parly, were the cause winch 
at once occasioned and justified the emigrations of the noblesse Though 
pohfieal u isdom, cqua/f y as true patrmfisnr, sfwuM Jwi e forbid tiirir imitlng 
their arms, under any circumstances, with the stranger against thcir native 
land, yet some allowances must be made for the lacerated feelings of men 
first driven into exile bj a blood-thirsty faction, and then deprived of Ihcit 
estates and reduced to beggary, because they declined to return and place 
their necks under the guillotine Me can sympathize with the Implacable 
vengeance of those -who had seen their parents, brothers, sisters, or children, 
inassacr^ bj an inhuman party, who, by rousing the cupidity of the work- 
ing classes, had succeeded m establishing the most infernal despotism in 
tJieir country which had ever disgraced mankind The excessive misery, too, 
which democratic ascendency had produced upon all ranks, and wpccfallj 
the Joncst, induced, as its natural reswU, that universal and ardent dcsireior 
the establishment of a powerful and energetic government, which woful 
cxperienceliadprovca to he the only practicable mode of terminating the 
general calamities The reaction of order and tranquilhiv against repuhhean 


(I) ReT.rr*'’? 5* SJ* 
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violence and misery, was more .powerful and widespread in France than 
England, because the suffering which had preceded it had been been more 
acute and universal. The despotism of Napoleon was more oppressive and 
more willingly acquiesced in than that of Cromwell, from the same causes 
which had rendered the atrocities of the revolutionists in France more exces- 
sive than those of the republicans in England, 
n'ut this Put after making every allowance for the weight and importance 
not"rsi,Y"n of tlicsc circuiustanccs, it is evident that something more is requir- 
cd to explain the extraordinary change in the national disposition 
which took place from the days of the Revolution to those of the empire. 
That suffering should produce an alteration of opinion in regard to the me- 
rits of the changes which had occasioned it— that the now universally felt 
evils of democratic government should incline all classes to range themselves 
-under the banners of a single chief, is indeed intelligible ; and in truth nothing 
more than the operations of experience upon the great body of mankind. 
But that this experience should produce individual baseness — that the fumes 
of Republicanism should he succeeded, not by the caution of wisdom, but 
the adulation of selfishness — and that the riot of European liberty should 
plunge at once into the sei'vility of Eastern despotism, is the extraordinary 
thing. It is in ^Vm to attempt the explanation of this phenomenon in the 
influence of an extraordinary man, or the mingled sway of the amhitious 
passions which an unprecedented career of success had brought to bear upon 
the nation. These circumstances Avill never at once alter the character of a 
people; they cannot convert public spirit into selfishness; they cannot do 
the work of centuries of progress, or change the age of Fabricius into that of 
Nero. 


ii.rio,e°of attentive consideration of these particulars must, with every 
fiLcdom, bill impartial mind, lead to the conclusion that it was not the spirit of 
VkvMfmY genuine freedom Avhich convulsed France and desolated Europe, 
”uised“"' l^ut the bastard passion for individual elevation. Both these pas- 
rraiicc. sions are, indeed, essential'to a successful struggle in the later sta- 
ges of society in favour of liberty, because such a struggle requires the gene- 
ral concurrence of mankind ; and such concurrence, except in cases of extra- 
ordinary fervour or rural simplicity, is not to be gained but by the combined 
influence of the selfish and the generous passipns of our nature. But every 
thing in the final result depends on the proportion in which these noble and 
base ingredients arc mingled in the public mind. In cither case, if democracy 
becomes triumphant, suffering will be induced, and a reaction must ensue ; 
but if the generous flame of liberty is the ruling passion^ the period of des- 
potic sway and military force will be one of indignant silence, convinced 
reason, or compulsory submission ; if the selfish passion for distinction, or 
the ardent thirst for authority is the moving power, it will be distinguished 
by the baseness of servility, the lust of corruption, the rhetoric of adulation, 
■The reason is obvious. In the excesses of power, whether regal, aristocratic, 
or republican, the disinterested friends of freedom, either in the conser- 
vative or liberal ranks, can discover nothing but a matter of unqualified 
hatred and aversion; but the aspirants after distinction, the candidates for" 
power, the covetous of gold, find in those very excesses the precise objects 
of their desire, provided only that their benefits accrue to themselves. If, 
therefore, from the temper of the public mind, it has become evident that 
democratic anarchy can no longer be maintained, and that the stern sway of 
authority has, for a season at least, become unavoidable, the selfish and cor- 
rupt hasten to throw themselves into its arms, and lavish that flattery on t’. 
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single xrliich Ibcv formerly bestoned on ihomnnv-hcaded despot^m the bone 
thalthej inav thus secure lo themselves the real objects of thejrambiion 
»lnle the Tirltioos and patnoiic retire altogether from public life, and seek* 
itt the pnvaej of relircmeot that innocence \shkh can no longer he found In 
the prominent stations of Ihcnofld Then is the period n hen the indienant 
llne^ of the poet arc indeed applicable — * 

^The(l Tice pretath anj imptous men iejr iiraj-, 

The posl ot honour i» « prirale stauon ” 

J?4 If sp'fii 0^ Wdom n-as at no period the rohn^r passwn of 

*’*'*^"'^*' ne\olution,has been dcchrcd bv all its ob>er\crs,anil 

/wfal' demonstrated by the event* of Its progress Napoleon and 

^ Vadime do SiaCl have concurred in staliniT) that the desire for 
cqinhiy \^as the moving pnnaple, and tins dcsirc is but another name^ m 
an advanced age, for the selfish passion for individual acgrandiscment Men 
profess, and for the time perhaps feel, a di^irc that all should start equal, 
in oixler that their own chance of being foremost m the race should he im- 
proved hut if the> can turn the advantage to thcironn side, they arc m no 
hurry to Miare it n ilh those v\hom the) have outstripped Tlic most ardent 
of the French Revolutionists shovicd, by their subsequent conduct, that they 
had no sort of objection to the most invidious and exclusive distinctions being 
re-csiabhshed, proMded oul> that tbev were conceived m Iheir omi favour 
The rcimrliable and lummou* ficts, that not one of the successire factions 
winch rose to power m the course of the convulsion, ever iboughi either of 
limiting the period within w Inch anaccu'sed party mav be detained m pr«on, 
w'lthoiU being brought lo trial, orabol^lnng (ho odious and degrading fetters 
of tlie police, or securing lo the minontv m oppo:)itiDn to the ruling power, 
the means of influencing public opinion, bj a praciicallv free press, and the 
undisturbed right of assembling to discuss the measure* of government m 
public meetings, alTord insurmountable proof* that nothing was ever farther 
from their real intentions than the cstahhshmeni of the principles of genuine 
freedom All thc^e parties, indeed, when Mruggling for power, were loud 
in ilioir dimmd for tlie^c essential guarantees to liberty, without the full 
ostabh'ilimcnl of which its blessings must ever be an empty name hut none, 
when thej atiainevl it, ever thought of carrying their principles into prac- 
ijcc, or putting that bit in their on n mouths which they had been so disirons 
of placing tn tho^e of ihcir antagonists Aone of them evinced the slightest 
hesitation m taking vdvaniage of, and straining to the utmost, those arbitrary 
powers which, bj common consent, «ecmed (o be left at the disposal of the 
executive government The conclusion N unavoidable, that ihroughont the 
whole period it was selfish ambition which was the real principle of action , 
and that, if the love of freedom existed at all, it glowed m so inconsiderable 
a number of breaiis as to be altogether incapable of producing anj durable 
impression on the national fortune^ Aor is tins surprisinc, when it is recol- 
lected in wbat an advanced age tif sonctv,and among w hat a comipied, and 
aboTO all, vrveh^wui people the Revolution broke out Ttic degree* (n wideli 
the spirit of ptthhe freedom and (he desire of pnfatc ar^rand/ emtnt w/H 
lie mingled in every democratic convulsion, must alwavs be almost cnlirclv 
dependent on the proporuonm which the generous and disinieresicd,orlhe 
vdbsh and gra-sping pa'^ions, previously prevail in the 
without dispuimg tlie influence of other causes, it may safclv be ailirmpl 
ibal (he mam ciosc of the dilTerenii^ » to Iw found m (he prev alenre or (he 
c disteganl of relisious feeling , that H ts in lu oscendenev (hit the onJr eflret 
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\ial safeguard can be foimcl against ibc (emplalions to evil,n'bicli arise dnr- 
in"’ tbe progress of social conflicts; and that of all desperate altcinpts, the 
most hopeless is, to. rear the fabric of civil liberty or public virtue, on any 
other basis than that Faith, which alone is able to overcome the inherent 
principles of corruption in the human heart. 

General CO.- Qf all tlic manifold uiid lasting evils which the thorough asccn- 
pum.ropin- dcncy of democratic power, even for a short time, produces, per- 
luerr'cnci, hops tlic mosl lamentable and that of which France, under the 
prote'r empire, afforded tbe mosl memorable example, is the utter cor- 
ruption of public opinion and confusion pf ideas which it necessarily induces, 
terminating at last in the general application to public actions, of no other 
test but that of success. The way in which this deplorable consequence 
ensues is very apparent, and it points in the clearest manner to the principle 
on which alone a good government can be formed. ^Yhcrc property is the 
ruling, and numbers the controlling power, the opinion of the multitude is 
necessarily, in the general case, in favour of a virtuous administration, 
and adverse to the corruptions or oppression of government, because the 
majority have nothing to gain by such abuses; and where private interest 
does not intervene, it will always, as in a theatre, be on the side of virtue. 
However much disposed tbe holders of authority in such a state may be, 
unduly to extend its limits, or apply it to their own private purposes, as 
well as the public service, they arc prevented from pushing such abuses to 
any great excess by the watchful Jealousy of the popular classes in the state. 
■ But when the people are themselves, or by means of their demagogues, in 
possession, not merely of the power of controlling and watching the govern- 
ment, but of actually directing its movcmcnls and sharing in its prolits, this 
salutary and indispensable check' is at qnce destroyed. From being the de- 
termined enemies, the democratic party become at once the most decided 
supporters of every species of corruption, because they are now to profit by 
its effects; and although the opposite party, now excluded from office, may be 
loud in their condemnation of such proceedings, yet, being overthrown in 
the conflict, they arc no longer able to direct the measures of government, 
and but a minority in the slate, they are not, at least till after the lapse of a 
A'cfy long period, able to bi'ing over the majority to their sentiments, or form 
that general concurrence which can properly be called public opinion. In the 
interim, every species of abuse is not only practised but loudly applauded 
by the democratic body now' interested in their continuance; and hence, not 
only the destruction of that invaluable check which, under other circum- 
stances, the opinion of the majority in opposition forms to the misdeeds of 
the few in power, but the total corruption and depravation of the feelings on 
public matters of that majority itself. The restraining has now' become the 
moving power; the check upon evil the stimulant to corruption ; the flywheel 
instead of the regulator of the machine, the headlong force which is to hurl 
it to destruction. Such is the extent of this evil, and such the rapidity with 
which, under the combined influence of temptation to themselves and im- 
potence in their adversaries, the tyrant majority are seduced into depraved 
principles and a course of iniquity, that it inay perhaps be pronounced the 
greatest, because the most lasting and irremediable, of the evils of democratic 
, government. 

Gi^ntralization in such a state of public feeling, is the great 
tron’.n'Ih^s which freedom has to dread, because it is the' one which 

itself to the principles which possess the most durable 
cc in„, human heart. More than military force or anarchical 
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misrule, it lias m cverv aw been the jrave of real hbertr K such a tnlher- 
ipc svstem Is attempted m the healthful ^ute of the body politic, that i< 
'Where property and education are the ruline, and numbers and ponulancai 
the cofllrolhne ponrer, it wiU always experience from the natural jcaloo^y of 
government on the part of all who do not partiapaie in lU advanlaws, the 
' roost decided opposition, and except m extraordmarv circumstances, i> not 
likely to meet n ilh anv considerable succes.s But the case is vridcly ditTercnt 
vcbctt the democntic nilcn> are thcm^ielvcs m power Centrahiauon then * 
goes, on at tlie gallop, and foraverr obvions reason, that both the neccssiUe» 
of covernmeni, the interests of its democratic sopporicri and the cxpenenced 
evils of the popular election of public fuuciionano concur m recommcndimt 
It The executive bcinu ercclM on ilic ruins of, or acamst the wishes of the 
holders ofpropcrlv, ha^ notlum: to expect from their support, and, Uicrc- 
fote, is fam to extend its influence, and provide for its numerous and needy 
followcrv, hv the mnliiplitsition of offices all m the appointment of the central 
government, the popnlir leaders, hoping to profit largely hv this accumula- 
tion of ofliciat iwtronagc m the hands of their chiefs, not on! v in no vravs op- 
pose, but give their most cordial support to the same system , while the great 
mass of the people, disgusted with the weak or corrupt administration of the 
municipal or local functionaries who owed their elevatnn to popular e’ce- 
lion, rapidly and mentabls elide into the opinion, that no mode of appoint- 
ment can be so bad as that under the eviU of which they arc now saflenos, 
and that a practically good imveniment can never be attained till the disposal 
of all olT CCS of anv importance is -vested m the executive authonty Thus all 
classes, Ihoush for vtrv diflerent reasons concur in supporting the svsicm 
of rcnirahtaiion, a sTvtem, nevertheless which, ihotidi doubtless often 
productive of unprovemeni in the outset, in practical administration and 
local gorernment, is the most farmidahlc enerav in the cud n hicli the cause 
of freedom lia» to combat, and acainsi which, therefore, it I'chovcs its real 
fnends in an especial manner to be on their guard The anarchy w hich is the 
Cril clTcci of dcmociatic ascendenev, necc>sanlv and rapidlv terminates in 
military despotism, that despotism iiielf, from its brutality and violciice, 
cannot, m anv well-informed stale, be of vtrv lon^ endurance, but the ir- 
reMsiible swav of a rentraliied government, established bv a democratic 
executive and su tamed bi the aid of selfish support from the popular parts , 
mav finalU crtisli the spint and cximgui«li all the bles^ln?> of freedom, by 
rcmovine all the practical evils -which prccedme convulsions had occasioned, 
cnlistine alike tlie fnends of order and the partiians of democracy in it> 
Tanks, and rnra^m? the most mflucniia) poriion of the people I v interested 
motives in ii> support It was neither the venreanee of Manas, nor the 
proscriptions of ^vUa, neither tlie ansioeracv of Pompey, nor the genius of 
Oesar, which fmallv prostrated the liberties of Rome, it was the rentrahrnl 
goveument of kueustus winch framed the chains which eouM never be 
shaken olT Tbrre is the ultimate and deadly foe of freedom, there the 
enemv, ever ready to breaV m and reap the last -spoils of the disconJ and 
infatuation of others, \nd wbirever sueli a centrahied svstem has proww up 
in an old established state, after a severe ewiirse of democratir suPcfinr, It i« 
not gmm: too far to as>en that Uie cause of freedom is mirelv hopeless and 
lliat the sretU of death are implanted m the commnnlfv (V 
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Abiiit uiti, It Is these predisposing circumslances that -we must look for the 
xMiicuNa. j-eal causes, not merely of the despotism of Napoleon, but, of the 
li^vUtag^ of ready reception which it met with from all classes, and the alacrity 
* ‘um 5 tr»c« Avith Avhich the fervent passions of democracy Averc converted at 
once into the debasing servility of Asiatic despotism. ThcRcpubli- 
power. ggj, AATiters fall into the most palpable error when they accuse that 
gi'eat man of having overturned the principles of the Revolution, and of 
being the real cause of its terminating in the establishment, of arbitrary 
power. So far from it, he Avorked out these principles to their natural and 
unavoidable result; he did no more than reap the harvest, from the crop 
which had been sown by other and very different hands. The real authors 
of the despotism of Napoleon, were those Avho overturned the monarchy of 
Louis. It was Sieyes and Mirabeau, and the exalted spirits of the Constituent 
Assembly, Avho set in motion the chain of causes and effects Avhich necessa- 
rily, in their final result, induced the chains of the empire. Doubtless, Na- 
poleon availed himself with great skill of the extraordinary combination of 
circumstances, Avhich had thus in a manner presented despolism to his grasp.’ 
The leading principles of his government, 'as JIadame de Stael has Avell ob- 
serA'ed, were to respect studiously ihc interests Avhich the Revolution had 
created, to turn its passions into the career of military conquest, or civil am- 
bition, to open the career of success alike to all Avho deserved it, and to go- 
vern public opinion by a skilful use of the influence of the press (d ). No 
maxims more likely to govern an active, energetic and corrupted people 
could possibly have been devised; but still they Avould have failed in pro- 
ducing the desired effect, and the attempt to enslave France AA’ould have 
proved abortiA'e, even in his able hands, if success had not been rendered 
certain by the madness and guilt Avhich preceded him. And in executing the 
mission on AAdiich he firmly believ^ed he Avas sent, to close the Avounds and 
pul a stop to the horrors ‘of the Revolution, Ave arc not to imagine that he 
was to blame, so far at least as his domestic government was concerned. On 
the contrary, he took the only measures Avhich remained practicable to res- 
train its excesses, or put a period to its suffering; and subsequent experience 
has abundantly proved that every government which Avas founded on any 
other principles, or practically gave the people any share of that power for 
Avhich they had so passionately contended, involved in itself the seeds of its 
speedy destruction. 


tiever felt lilnisrlf olone, lie was supporled Ijy bis 
clients, his relations, his friends. But when Ins es- 
tates are divided, and races arc confounded, where 
shall we find the spirit of familj ? AVlial force will 
^remain to the influence of habit among" a people 
changing jprpelually, where every act of tjranny 
will find a precedent in previous disorders, where 
cveiy- crime can he justified bj an example ; where 
nothing exists of sufficient antiquity to lender its 
destruction an object of dread, and nothing can be 
figured so new that men arc afraid to engage in it ? 
'VVhal resistance would manners afford which ha\e 
already receised so many shocks? \\hat could 
public opinion do, when twenty persons do not 
exist, hound together by any common lie j when 
the} can no more meet with a man, a family, a body 
corporate, nor 0 class of socielj, which could re- 
present, or act upon that opinion ; when each citi- 
zen IS equally poor, equally impotent, equally iso^ 
a e , and can only oppose Ids individual w cakness 
0 le organized strength of the cent/ai goternment ^ 
thing analogous to the despotism 
uch would then he established amongst U3, wo 


would require lo recur not to our own annals, wc 
would be fiirccd to rocur to the frightful periodb of 
Bomait tyranny, wdicn manners being corrupted, 
old recollections effaced, habits destroyed, opinions 
wavering, liberty deprived of its asylum under the 
laws, could no longer find a place of refuge; where 
no guarantee existing for the eili/cns, and they 
having none for themselves, men in power made a* 
sport of the people, and princes wore out the cle- 
mency of the Heavens, rather than the patience of 
their subjects. They are blind indeed who look after 
ddinoeratic equality lor the monarchy of Henry IV 
or Louis XIV. For my own part, tyhen I reflect on 
the slate to which many Luropean nations !i?%'c al- 
ready arris cd, and that to which others arc fast 
tending, 1 am led lo belicie that soon there will be 
no place among them but for clemociatic cguaiitj or 
the tjrannyof the Ctesarsf Tocqu^mlcb, ii. * 258 , 
259 . AVhat a picture of the effects of democratic 
triumph from a liberal writer, biinsclT an eye- 
witness to its effects I 
(t) Bcv. Trane, ii 255, 
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aUhough nothing can be more certam than that centralization 
extmgnishcr of freedom, and the insidious foo 
elevated on Its triumphs, is finally destmetne of its prim 
vhrh “ “ ciple^, )et Ills not, m such n state of society as France w asm the 
on i'pm*** Ittnc of hapoMon, to bo regarded as an e\il which it was the duty 
rh‘"Rlv"in ^ V^lnot to resist As long, indeed,^ as the elements Of 
won freedom exist m a slate,— that is, as long as the higher and middl- 

ing classes relam their public spirit and their possessions, it is impossible 
that public jealousy can be too strongly aroused on this subject, or (hat it 
can be too strongly impressed upon the people , (bat if all the interests of the 
slate arc centred m the bands of the executive, be it monarchical or demo- 
cratic, the extinction, not only of the rights, but of the spirit, of freedom is at 
hand, and nothing remains to the state but an old age of decrepitude and de- 
cline But if the people would shun these evils, they must pause m the thres- 
hold of tlieir career, and avoid the destruction of those classes inferior to the 
throne, though superior to themselves, wlioi^e mllucncc forms an essential 
ingredient m the composition of public freedom The English did so — the 
Tights of the middling ranlvs, the* church, and the aristocracy, survived the 
triumphs of Cromwell, and m consequence, two hundred )cars of liberty 
have been enjojed by the British nation The French did not do so— the 
church, fhemiddhng ranks, and the aristocracy wcrcuflrrlj destroyed dur- 
ing the fervour of the Revolution , and in consequence, notwubstindmg 
all their sufferings since that time, thej have not enjoyed one hour of real 
freedom Many struggles hive ensued, and may ensue, for the possession of 
Supreme power, many revolutions of the palace have shaken, and may herej 
after shake, the fabric of their society , but no attempt has been made, or 
will be made, to limit the power of their executive or extend tbelibcrij of 


to succeeded to power, the force of the centralized govcrnmtiii, uasul on u x- 
support of the people, would, in a short tunc, become wollnigh insuppor- 
table In the triumphs which the} achieved, and the crimes which they com- 
jnitied, the early moluiionists poured the poison winch cv cr proves fatal to 
freedom through the veins of their countrj , with llicir owni bands they dog 
the grave of its liberties; nothing remained to their descendants but to he 
dnwn and receive their doom '\Micn tins last deplorable effect has taken 


VUImaW 
ei» I 
arfiV tr«« 
a<}ai ©1 rt 


Since freedom is unattainable, iiic iniiior auvauiJci. oi a ..a I « , • 

can be attained 

It was a rule in one of the republics of antiquity, tint no puhiic 
monurocnl should he voted to any person who had been engxg^ 
in the adminislralion of affairs till ten years after bn ifcatft, tu 
irmocriw ulUmalc clTcei of his measures, whclhcr for gooti 

•Miutrt. Qcfor evil, should be first fuffj devplopetl Judging bj this prttt 
® pie, to how few characters m the Irene!. Uoro uiion will the 
rnw* off «dom, roar o ...oo-oloom, 'J 

he atiedors of atbilrar) poocr , ,! Ihcir real oioo.oM coi.U l« “'s™. 

10 creel ataloea' Lo Uo; Wd for Ihc .hort r«lo<l -f ””'f 
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eighteen years, not a month in the lifetime of a nation, and seeing in the 
servility and sycophancy of the empire Ihe necessary cfi’ecls of the vehe- 
mence and injustice of the Consiiluenl Assembly, wlial opinion arc we to 
form of the self-styled patriots and philosophers of the day, who thus, in so 
short a time, blasted the prospects and -withered the destiny of their country? 
Who were the real friends of freedom? Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke, who, by 
combating the ambition of democracy and coercing its extravagance in this 
country, have bequeathed to their descendants the glorious and enduring 
fabric of British liberty; or Mirabcau and Danton, who, by achieving for its 
votaries a bloody triumph on the banks of the Seine, plunged their children 
and all succeeding ages into the inextricable fetters of a centralized despo- 
tism? It is fitting, doubtless, that youth should rejoice; but it is fitting also 
that manhood should be prosperous and old age contented; and the seducers, 
whether of individuals or natiops, arc little to be commended, who, taking 
advantage of the passions of early years or the simplicity of inexperience, 
precipitate their victims into a course of iniquity, and lead them, through a 
few months of vicious indulgence or delirious excitement, to'a life of sufiering 
and an old age of contempt! 
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CHAPTER XLYIII. 
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c.«wi If ihc treaty of TilsU was productive of glory to the Emperor 
Napoleon, and transport and opulence to Uic citizens of t»s weto- 
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bv the artifice of Napoleon, or dazzled by the halo of glory which' encircled 
bis brows- if the army was proud of having so long arrested, with inferior 
forces the conqueror before whom the Austrian and Prussian monarchies 
bad sunk to the dust, the nobles were not carried away l)y tlie general illu- 
sion • they saw clearly, amidst the flattery which was lavished on their rulers, 
the gilded chains which were imposed on their country. They could not 
dis'^uise from themselves that France had not only acquired by this treaty 
an irresistible preponderance in Western and Central Europe, but subjected 
Russia herself to her command; that the price at which all the advantages 
of the treaty to the empire of the Czar had been purchased was its accession 
to the Continental System, and the closing of its ports to the ships of Great 
Britain ; and that thus not only were they likely to be deprived of half theif 
wonted revenue from their estates, by losing the principal market for their 
produce, but compelled to contribute to the aggrandizement' of a rival 
empire, already too powerful for their independence, and which, it was 
foreseen, would; erelong, aim a mortal stroke at their national existence. 
So strong and universal were these feelings among the whole aristocratic 
and commercial circles, that when General Savary, whom Napoleon had 
chosen as his ambassador at the Russian capital, on account of the address 
he had exhibited, and the favour with which he had been received by 
Alexander at the time of the battle of Austerlitz (i ), arrived at St.-Peters- - 
burg, die experienced, by .his own avowal, the utmost dilliculty in finding 
any furnished hotel where he would obtain admission; and during the first 
six weeks of his stay there, though he was overwhelmed with attention from 
the Emperor, he did not receive one invitation from any of the nobility; 
and while he saw the guests whom he met at the palace depart in crowds to 
the balls and concerts of that scene of festivity, he himself returned, mor- 
tified and disconsolate, from the Imperial tabic to his own apartments (2). 
General In the British dominions the disastrous intelligence produced a 
despondence different, but perhaps still more mournful feeling. England was, 
.^anedFn"' by her maritime superiority, relieved from the apprehensions of 
Great Bri- jninjgjjiate danger, and the general resolution to maintain the 
contest continued unabated ; but a feeling of despondence pervaded the 
public mind, and the strife was persevered in rather from the stern prin- 
ciple of dogged resistance, or a sense of the impossibility of making a secure 
accommodation, than from any hope that the war could be brought to a 
successful issue.- This general impression cannot be better portrayed than 
in the words of Sir James Mackintosh, the able champion, in its early days, 
of the French Revolution -“I do not indeed despair of the human race; 
but the days and nights of mighty revolutions have not yet been measured 


(1) Ante, V, 235. 

(2) Savary, iii. 98, 100. Hartl. x. 28, 29. 

in Savary's case llic general aversion lo the cause 
ot France was increased l»y tlic pari wliich lie was 
known lo have taken in ihe murder of the Duke 
d*Enghien, v^hich had been one of the leading causes 
of the irritalion which led to the vvar, I'Japolron, 
charmed at having extricated himself v\ilh credit 
from so perilous and unprofitable a contest, gave 
the most positive injunctions to his env’oy at tlie 
IXussian court at all h tzards to avoid its renewal. 
** 1 have just concluded peace/' said he to Sav’ary ; 
“ they IcU rac 1 have done wrong, and that i shall 
Tepentil; but, hy iny faith, we have had enough of 
war— iwc must givexepose to the world. I am going 
to send you to St Petersburg as charge d'affaires 
till an ambassador is appointed ; you will have the 
direction of my affairs there $ lay it down as the 
VI. 


ruling principle of your conduct that any further 
contest is to he avoided; nothing would displease 
me so much as lo be involved in that quarter in 
fresh embarrassments. Talleyrand will Icll you what 
to do, and what has been arranged between Ibc 
Kmperor of Ilussia and me, I am about to give 
icposctolhe army in the lountry we liave con- 
quvued, and to enforce pJVJiienl of the cpntijlniiions; 
that is the only difficulty which I anticipate; hut 
regulate yourself by this principle, that I will on no 
account be agum draun mio t/ic contest. Never speak 
of war; in conversation studiously avoid everv 
thing which may give offence; contravene im 
usage; ridicule no custom. Neglect nothing which 
may draw closer and perpetuate the bonds of al- 
liance now contracted with that country/'— .S avauv 
iii. 96> 97) end Hard, x. 29, * 
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In lumnn intelteci Thoush the tvhele «wr<c of Irntrati atTwrs tnar be 
towauK a lx tt^r expettcnco <loes not ju<nfT us tn 'upposjn? that tnanr 

'tij'N of Utc projTifvx nnv not be immcduloU for the n\)r<e The race tJ 
nm ma\ at la^t rwch the VTOtin-^ed land* but there no assurance that the 
VrtHcut generation xmU not t>envh m the Trtldem«s> The pre<i>«l of the 
nearest ivart of futunla, of all llial wo ean di^txr, « mr dismal The 
ntcrc establishment of absolnte txawer tn France ts the least pan of the cnl 
It imchl k' neeesjctrr for a time to mcKferale the rihrations of the pcrduluni 
in that aziiatetf state* but what arc the citcroal e(i«:t> of thes^ conTuIstons? 
I uTvpe i> now covered with a i inlutude of dependent despots, who>e 
OMsUncc doi>ends on their mamtaimncthe panmount ivranny m loanee 
Ttif fcu«ehi>)r ^ krt'Si** fi>o pitnftife in k jjsmyJW in exf ifcry.'an enl 
greater than despotism* or rather the wont and most hideous fom of des- 
potism, apprtwches* a wonatehy literallv uni vtnal seems aboolto be esta- 
blished » then all the spirit* vanety, and cmuUlion of separate nations 
whuh the worst foms of internal government 1 ave not utterly eaiin- 
guisheil* will vanish And m that state of things tf '''t wav judcc from 
\oist evvmples, the w'holeenenty of hnman intellect and virtue wiUlarruish, 
and can scarce k tovivevl otherwise than by an infusion of barbarism (1) ^ 
Such w^re theantiopatious of the greatest intellects cf the ace, even amonc: 
tho>e who badoncunUv been riOi>l favourable to the democratic pnnaple, 
and that, too, on the cic of the IVnmsular campaigns *^d at no great 

di ' " “ *' after the 3los«jw rtlreat; 

a ■ eat cenclosions founded 


iij ■ , . ■ < : ■ one time in opcraiiin, 

and of the oblivion of that provision f,r iberemexfr cfintoIenWe enk by 
tlie reaction of manVind asmntst th«r sulfenrirs »nd of the ccneral inter- 
nnvturo of the principles of good ami evil in human aCair*,Vhich,»s ii is 
the n isi general losso** to be ded icevl fton bistorv, so is u fitted above all 
others to inspire lutHleralion m prosperai^ and cemtar cv in adverse alTiirs 
1 be j'oliueal chances conseejuent in Central buropc on the treaty 
oCtilMt were speedily d*Teloped On his route la Fans ha pol^n 
net a deputation of eidilor the pnnapal robles in the ^nch 
interest, oflTussian IViland at Drwlen j arJ Talleyrand, in a few dart, pm- 
diieexl a constitntion for the t.rand Itachv,ca'culated, as he ihoucSt, at orre 


to sjiUsfv tlie general wisli fv>r a restoration of their nalionahiv, and aeeerd 
With the despotic view> of the Rni'erers of the Fast and \\ Cst, pv tfu* drerf, 
whifh was pTOslucexl with note than it«ual rap dnv, even in iho«e dars ef 
constitution nanufaeture, the dural eiuww was declared to be bereditiry la 
Ihebvwen fandv , the l ran I PuVe was lurestdl with ibe whole evfcoiive 
yxvwvt, and heah'ue haxl the pnvilece v'f proposira laws to the Piet, with 
vvixiri the pren^rativeTemainett of passme or leyeeiinr them Tbr* Pid wa« 
coripvvsoit i f a Vnate of eiihteen. nanevl bv the Craad Pule, rmbricmr ux 
h.slnp? ami IwtIvo Uv no''*es* an 1 a Cdianber o^^Pepaties cf a bunirexl rser*- 
ber«*sjatebeinc namesl be lie nobtht\,anst foriv bv the boroeeb^ Tbe 
Uiambers> hVetbo^ at I'answere d vp ed to. sik-\*e ? t*^ey tv nl f entv dor* 
on Ihoarctin'enbliid bef^tw them,onihepancfiheUivtn-wni, bv the 

mtS oftheCoureilof svate-ami of the ihawben. be 

ixwnwd bv then Tb-s rKxrlerr of* Paihameui was toawMe onlr cncoia 
l^^rs! ami i^en tv sit oMv r^ren davs Tbe arderl pWnn rvM»^f 

bteccht deflation onlfco-r 
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country, found little in these enactments to gratify their Nvishes ; hula sub- 
stantial improvement Avas made in the condition of the peasantry, by a clause 
On J2d declaring that the Avhole serfs Avere free. No time, hoAA'cvcr, /AA'as 

July, 1807. left for reflection ; the deputies AA'cre constrained to accept it ; and 
the neAV constitution of Poland A\'as not only framed, but SAVorn to at Dresden 
during the brief period of Napolcon’s sojourn there on his route to Paris ( 1 ). 

constiiii- The constitution giA'cn to IhcncAV kingdom of "NYcstphalia Avhs, in 
, k(n|;dom of like manner, founded entirely upon the model of that of France. It 
■ KSj.containeda King, Council of Slate, Senate, silent aristocratic Le- 
gislature, and public orators, like all those cast at this period, from the Pari- 
sian mould. The throne Avas declared hereditary in the family of Jerome Bo- 
naparte, the Emperor’s brother, and first sovereign; one half of the allodial 
territories of the former sovereigns, of Avhich the noAv kingdom Avas com- 
posed, Avere placed at the disposal of Napoleon, as a fund from Avbicli to form 
estates for his military folloAVcrs ; provision Avas made for payment of the mi- 
litary contributions levied by France, before any part of the revenue Avas ob- 
tained by the ne\A^ sovereign; the kingdom AA’as declared to form part of the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and its military contingent, draAATi from a popu- 
lation of about tAA’o millions of souls, fixed at2S,000 men; in default of heirs- 
male of his body, the succession to the throne Avas to devolve to Napoleon and 
his heirs by birth or adoption. Every corporate right.and privilege Avas abo- 
lished— trial by jury and in open court introduced tiu'.criminal cases; all ex- 
clusiA'e privileges and exemptions from taxation anntillcd-^lbe nobility pre- 
served, but depriA’ed of their former invidious rights. The Chamber of 
Deputies consisted of a hundred mcmbeits, of AAhom seventy Avere chosen 
from the landed aristocracy, fifteen ifrlyui'llie commercial, and fifteen from 
the literary classes. Salutary changes 1 if the equality Avbich they AA’cre cal- 
culated to induce Avas the enjoyment. of equal rights and general security, 
but utterly fatal to freedom, if they Avere only fitted to inlr,oducG.‘afi"cquality 
of serAutude, and disable any individuals or associatcd,bodics’froW IttUing the 
lead in the contest for the public liberties AA'ith the exfccdlive poAver"( 2 ). 
opprcsiive Tlic stalcs of the Rhenish confederacy bad flattered ihemselA'es, 
vernm 7 nf of that tlic gcncral peace concluded on the shores of the Niemen 
' deration of Avould finally deliver them from the scourge of Ava.ulike'armaments 
' and HaiTse ^^pd military contributions, but they Avere soon cruelly undeceived. 

Towns. Shortly after the general pacification, and before they had reco- 
vered from the burden of maintaining, clothing, and lodging the numerous 
corps of the Grand Army Avhich traversed their territories on the road to the 
srpt.1807. Rhine, they Avere ovenvhelmed by the entry of a fresh body of 
forty thousand men, Avho issued from France and took the route of the Vis- 
tula, still at the sole expense of the allied states. They Avere speedily folloAved 
Oct. 1807. by a body of Spaniards, draAA'nfrom Italy, and Avbicb Aventto aug- 
ment the corps of Romana, under the orders of Bernadotte, on the shores of 
the Baltic ; a sad omen for succeeding times, Avhen the conclusion of peace 
Avas immediately succeeded by fresh irruptions of armed men, and burden- 
some preparations, at the cost of the allied states, for future hostilities. It 
soon appeared that the stipulations in favour of the conquered territories in 
fte formal treaties, were to be a mere empty name ; it had been provided at 
lilsit that Dantzic Avas to be a free city, governed by its OAvn magistrates ; but 
Rapp, the ncAY goA'^ernor, Avas speedily introduced at the' head of a numerous 
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French garrison, v.ho summanlj expelled ihe Prussian inliabitanU, and be- 
gan the rigorous enforcement of the French military contributions and the 
Continental System. ^The same system of government n-as sternly acted upon 
in Hamburg, Bremen, Lubcch, and all the Hanse Towns; Bournenne conti- 
nued to enforce it tv ah such seventy at Hamburg, that the trade of the place 
nas entirely ruined, and large sums remilted quarterly to the Tuilencs, out 
of the last fruits of the commercial enterprise of the Hanse Towns (1) 

Ewm w But most of all did the ruthless hand of conquest fall with unmi- 
JJw?mw“'’hgaied rigour on the inhabilanU of Prussia. Hard as their lot ap- 
pcared to be, as it was chalked out lu the ircatj of Tilsit, it was 
focti. yet enviable, compared to that which, in the course of the paciC- 


r.__ 4t.h, ^ I ,ft 


them, wiihouiany appearance of termination, to those intolerable burdens. By 
this treaty it was provided that the evacuation of the fortresses, with the excep- 
tion of SteUm,Custrm, and Glogau, should take place before the Isl November; 
but that on the condition onJj, that the whole coninhiiJions were previously 
paid up; a condition which it was well known could not he complied with, 
as they amounted to above four times the rev enue of the wliote Kingdom be- 
fore Its dismemberment (2), lu addition to the burden of feeding, clothing, 
paying, and lodging above one hundred and hfiy thousand men, for which 
no credit was given m estimating their amount by the trench commissaries. 
By a second convention, concluded at Elbing three months afterwards, the 
Oct u unhappy monarch, instead of the «ingle military road through his 
territories from Dresden toS^arsaw, siipnlatcd by the treaty of Tilsil, was 
compelled to allow five passages, two for troops and five for commercial pur- 
poses, to Saxony, Poland, and iheir rcspcciiv e allies — a stipulation which m 
cITectcut them through the middle, and subjected the inhabitants on Ihc^c 
Kar j roads to unnumbered exactions and demands, both from rticl rench 

and allied troops Rapp soon after, instead of a territory of two leagues In 


of^ov ember, Prussia was not only forced to cede to the Grand Duchy of M arsaw 
New Silc^ia and the circle ofjlichclau, no inconsiderable addition to the loSsCS, 
already enormous, imposed by the treaty ofTilsit,buno ratify the ample grants 

out of the h ■ , ; * *' ’ ^ ^ 

NapoWonm . .. ■. ' [ 

ricu rc- \ 


terness was aggravated by the arrogant manner in whicti compii- 
r«m,*.o«<.rancc was demanded by the French authorities, they were inconsi- 
iun(ttt>r . ...... I . ' ' *— % requisi- 

. ■ . ■ ■ ; •lancam- 

. . ■ ' .. . ■'< i,' miltions 

content w ■ « 
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of francs (L.24,QOO,O0O), already imposed during the war, Darn, tlic French' 
receiver-general for llie north of Germany, brought forward aflei the peace 
fresh claims to the amount of 1154,000,000 (L.0, 200,000) ; and although that 
able functionary, on the earnest representations of the King, consented to 
tahe 53,000,000 francs off this enormous requisition, the French minister 
Champagny, by the directions of Napoleon, raised it again to the original, 
sum. It was at length fixed at one hundred and forty millions, (L.3,G00,000), 
and Glogau, Stettin, and Cuslrin pledged for its final liquidation, on condi- 
tion that, till that took place, a French corps of ten thousand men, should be 
put in possession of these fortresses, and maintained there entirely at the 
expense of Prussia. All this was exclusive of the cost of feeding, paying, and 
clothing the whole French troops still on or passing through the Prussian 
territory, who were not short of a hundred thousand men. In addition to 
this, the King was obliged to bind himself not to keep on foot during ten 
years, more than forty-two thousand men, and to permit his dominions to 
be traversed by five additional military roads between Warsaw, Dresden, 
'Dantzic, and Magdeburg. Thus, while his territory was intersected in every 
direction by military chaussees for the benefit of bis enemies, bis chief fort- 
resses still in their bands, and bis subjects oppressed by the merciless exac- 
tions of a prodigious army, quartered apparently without end upon their 
industry, .bis own troops Avere reduced to so low an amount as to be barely 
equal to the collection of the revenue required by so vast a host of depreda- 
tors. And to complete the picture of his misfortunes, the King was imme- 
diately compelled to adopt the Continental System, and declare war against 
Great Britain; a measure which, by exposing his harbours to blockade, and 
totally destroying his.foreign commerce, seemed to render utterly hopeless the 
discharge of the overwhelming pecuniary burdens Avith Avhich his kingdom 
AA'as loaded (1) ! 

"VVjse inter- To all human appearance the poAver of Prussia Avas now com- 
."do|S'b"* pletely destroyed ; and the monarchy of the Great Frederick seemed 
eovcrn““‘“" to be bound in fetters more strict and galling than had ever, in 
mem. modern times, been imposed on an independent state. And, doubt- 
less, if these misfortunes had fallen on a people and a government not en- 
dowed in the highest degree Avith the spirit of patriotism and constancy in 
misfortune, this effect would have taken place. But adversity is the true test 
of political as well as private virtue, and those external calamities which ut- 
- teiTy crush the feeble or degenerate, serveamly to animate the exertions and 
draAV forth the energy of the uncorrupted portion of mankind. While the 
diplomatists of Europe were speculating on the entire extinction of Prussia as 
an independent poAver, and the only question appeared lobe, to what fortunate 
neighbour the remnant of her territories Avoiild he allotted, a neAv and im- 
proved system of administration Avas adopted in all the branches of her go- 
vernment, and the foundation Avas laid in present suffering and humiliation, 
of future eloA^ation and glory. Instead of sinking in despair under the mis- 
fortunes by Avhich they were oppressed, the King and his Ministers were only 
roused by them to additional exertions to sustain the public fortunes. Dur- 
ing the long period of peace Avhich Prussia had experienced since the treaty 
. of Basle, in the midst of AA'ars and disasters all around her, Frederick William 
had enjoyed ample opportunities for cultivating his natural taste for the fine 
arts ; and already a gallery of paintings Avas, at the opening of the campaign, 
far advanced at Berlin, v/hich pi’omised erelong to rh al the far-famed mu— 

(0 Hanl. ix. 4r.3, 45&, , Man. Sup., iv. 452, 474, 4 
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scums Of Municli, Dresden, or Paris. But all the«e gems in hU crotm were 
torn avsay 65 (he rutli?e<s ^and of conquest ; and lus much loved monuinenU 
of genius now adorned the halls of the Loum or graced ihe palace of the 
French Emperor. Brivcn by necessity to more importanl pursuits, the Orsi 
care of (he King, upon the termination of hostilities, was to free the public 
seniccfrom those whose temporizing and unworthy policy, or treacherous 
and pusillanimous conduct, had induced the general calamities, llaog^tz 

'■ ■ ■ ■ III i ' 


country ; and it was only after the withdrawal of the French armies that he ol>- 
tamed leave to re-enter Pru'ssia and return to hisrural ^cilofTcmplcberg. The 
chancellor Goldbeck and all the inferior ministers, Jlai>*^ow , BeeV, d’Aogcr, 
Thulmcjer, and their coadjutors, were dismi'^'^cd, to the great ’v*iii«daction of 
the public; and the generals and inferior officers, who had so di<igracefully 


yielded up the bulwarks of llic monarchy after the catastrophe of Jcna,wcre 
in a body removed from the army, ^eteven licrc the humane and perhaps 
prudent disposition of the King, prevailed over the ju-llj routed feeling of 
general indignation at such unworthy betrayers of national trusts; and in- 
stead of grounding their di'^missal on their notorious dereliction of duty, it 
was in general rested on the destitute state of the public treasury and the 
ncce«iiy of rigorous economy in every branch of administration. The en- 
quiry , how ever, under the direction of the Princes Piopl, wa^ carried through 


ArwCTtetior Deprived by the unworthy jealousy oi Aapoiiou ol uita^i'Wutc 
of llardcnberg's counsels, the King of Prussia had still the courage, 
lo in the almost desperate state of his fortunes, to Iiav e recourse to a 
wlrtbit** statesman who, like him, had been dMinguished in an especial 
mtuaik manner by his hatred. It is to the great abilities, cnhgliten^ pa- 
triotism, and enduring constancy of thcB\ro\ STEi>,tIiat Prussia 1$ indcbtc*! 
for the measures which laid the foundation of the resumction of ihc^ mo- 


duriDgliisSubsequcnl retirement, nciiau ample uppouinuuc>j«, .. , « 

on the causes which had brought snchcalamitifo on Ins country. .So cfearly 
’ * ’» 'I to the only nirani 

conuncuced at once 
. only U\if days after 

, • ■ - * 


conitned 10 the nobles olacqumng aua umuiuj, 

(0 lUrf.U 155 <5? »'»f tt ” tJi» ^ 
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Admirable jjj tlicit tufii Y'crc permitted, without losing cast, to engage in the 
”ui™hc pursuits of commerce and industry. Landholders were allowed, 
inTrS under reservation of the rights of their creditors, to separate their 
estates into distinct parcels, and alienate them to difTcrcnt persons. Every 
Oct- 9. species of slavery, whether contracted hy birth, marriage or agree- 
ment, was prohibited subsequent to Ihellth November, 4810; and every 
servitude, corveCj or obligation of service or rent, other tlu-pi those founded 
on the rights of property or express agreement, was for ever abolished . By a 
Noy. 19 . second ordinance, published six Avcelcs afterwards, certain im- 
portant franchises were conferred on municipalities. By this wise decree, 
winch is in many respects the magna charta of the Prussian burghs, it was 
provided that the burghers should enjoy councillors of their own election, 
for regulating all local and municipal concerns : that a third of the number 
should go out by rotation, and be renewed by an election every year; tliat 
the council thus chosen should assemble twice a-ycar to deliberate oh public 
affairs*, that two burgomasters should be at the head of the magistracy, one 
of whom should be chosen by the King from a list of three presented, and the 
other by the councillors ; and that the police of the burgh should be admi- 
nistered by a syndic appointed for twelve years, and who should also have a 
seat in the municipal council. The administration of the haute Police, or 
that connected with the state, was reserved to government. By a third or- 
N 0 V. 24 . dinance, an equally important alteration was made in favour of 
the numerous class of debtors, whom the public calamities had disabled from 
performing their engagements, by prohibiting all demand for the capital 
sums till the 24th June, 4810, providing at the same lime for the punctual 
payment of the interest, under pain of losing the benefit of the ordinance. 
Thus, at the very moment that France, during the intoxication consequent 
on the triumphs of Jena and Friedland, was losing the last remnant of the 
^ free institutions which had been called into existence during the fervour and 
crimes of the Revolution, Prussia, amidst the humiliation of unprecedented 
disasters, and when groaning under the weight of foreign chains, was silently 
relaxing the fetters of the feudal system, and laying the foundation, in a cau- 
tious and guiltless reformation of experienced grievances, for the future erec- 
tion of those really free institutions which can never be established on any 
other basis than those of justice, order, and religion (4). 

Varied In the prosecution, however, of these glorious, because wise and 
distress in judicious, plans of public improvement, Stein had great difficulties 
sJe’n'u to encounter. Government was overwhelmed by a multitude of 
Miicd. pjyjj servants, to the number of seven thousand, who had been 
deprived of their situations in the ceded provinces, and whose just prayers 
for relief could not be attended to by a treasury drained of the last farthing 
by the charges of the war, and the inordinate requisitions of the French 
armies. The rapid absorption of tbe precious metals by these rigorous task- 
masters, the general practice of hoarding which their depredations occasion- 
ed, and the necessity in consequence of having recourse to a currency of a 
baser alloy, or paper money, to supply the deficiency, had totally deranged 
the monetary system, and occasioned a rapid enhancement of prices, under 
which the labouring classes suffered severely. The closing of the harbours 
against foreign commerce, in consequence of the Berlin and Milan Decrees, 
put the finishing stroke to the public distress, and raised such a ferment that 
the King was obliged to yield to the general damoui 

(t) Hard. ix. 460, 463. Lucclies. ii, 17 , 13 . 
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of the French authorities, nho dreaded the cfTectsof such an intrepid system 
of government, and sent Stem mto honourable exile in Russia. So rapidly 
was this insisted on b) the Ministers of Napoleon, that the last of these re- 
generating measures, dated 2 1 th November, 1807, w ere signed by Ins succes- 
sors, M. Dolma and Altcnstein. Rut by this ebullition of jealousy the French 
f- " .. r! rthe 

■ ■ ■■ : : ■ ■ 1 ::-Vdi- 

* ■ ' ' ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ I • : 1 the 

elevated office of Minister of War, the door v\as opened to a varictj of im- 
portant changes in that department, which were of the highest consequence 
SIX 5 ears afterwards m the mortal struggle for European freedom (■!}. 

Gerard David de Sebamhorst, who was now intrusted with the 
™*^‘^ery direction of Prussia, and whose great scientilic abilities 
subsequently rendered him so distinguished in the fields of Etiro- 
pean glory, had quitted the Hanoverian service for that of Prussia 
in 1801. Taken prisoner atLubeck, but subsequently exchanged, he had 
powerfully contributed, by his decisive conduct at the critical moment with 
Lestocq’s corps, to the brilliant result of the battle of Eylau In him a blame- 
less life and amiable manners were combined with the purest patrioUsm and 
the soundest judgment; exalted attainments were undisfigured by pride; 
vigour of thought was adorned by simplicity of character. The perfection of 
the French military organization, as well as the energy of Ihcirarmy, ap- 
peared to him in painful contrast beside the numerous defects, and dejected 
spirit, of that over which he now presided , but instead of sinking in despair 
under the difficulties of his situation, he was only inspired by the magnitude 
of the evil with additional ardour in the work of amelioration, and induced, 
like Stem, to take advantage of the general consternation to cITect several 
salutary reforms, which, in more tranquil times, might have heen scriouslj 
obstructed by the prejudices of dristocralic birth, or the suggestions of inte- 
rested ambition. Boldlj appljing to the military department the admirable 
On- .s princihlesby ' “ * * 

Jan 7 jtoH classes, he ih ■ ■ ! ■ 

the army, from which i , ' . * ■ ' ‘ 

grading corporal punishments by which the spirit of tiic soldier had been 
withered, and removed those invidious distinctions, which, hj exempting 
some classes from the burden of personal service in the army, made its weight 
fall wiVli additional seven I 5 on those who were not relieved. Every depart- 
ment of the service underwent his searching eye; in all he introduced salut- 
ary reforms, rectified experienced abuses, and electrified the general spirit, 
by* opening to merit the career of promotion ; while the general strength of 
Ihcarmy was silently augmented to an extent which afterwards became m 
the liighcsl degree important, by the introduction of an equally simple and 
f»m/-»rinns reeulaiiou. By the subsisting engagements with ^apokon, it was 


the numerous and hourJj increasing demands of me i itum uin... .. 1 
cliidcits operation, and at the same time av oid any direct or obvious Infringe- 
ment of the treaty, be took care ncicr to have more than tl.c agreed on num- 
licr of men at once in arms, but no sooner w ere the young soldiers suiricien^ 
dnilcd than they were sent home to their hearths, and otiicr recruits calle» 


(,)II,rf 5x.«l,IS8. 
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to the national standards, who, in like manner, a fter a brief period of service, 
made way for others in succession. By this simple hut admirable system, 
which is the true secret of the political strength and military renown of Prus- 
sia, so much beyond the physical resources of the monarchy, a military 
spirit was diffused through the whole population ; service in the army came 
to be considered, instead of a degradation, as an agreeable recreation after 
the severe labours of pacific life; the manner, carriage, and intelligence of 
those who returned from their standards were so much superior to those of 
the rustics who had remained at home, that no Prussian damsel Avould look 
at a youth who had not served his country ; the passion for arms became 
universal; and while forty thousand only Avere enrolled in the regular army, 
two hundred thousand brave men were trained to arms and ready ala mo- 
ment’s warning to join the standards of their country (1). 

Kiseiimi From these salutary changes, joined to the oppressive exactions 
{i'i”“Tuscmi- of the French armies, and the' enormous contributions -levied by 
government through the whole of the north of Germany, arose 
ttes. , another effect, not less important in its ultimate consequences 
upon the future fate of Europe. Grievously oppressed by foreign depreda- 
tion, deprived by national disaster of domestic protection, surrounded within 
and Avilhout by rapacious enemies or impotent friends,; deprived of their 
commerce, their manufactures, the vent for their industry, Avilh their farm 
produce, liable to perpetual seizure by bands of rapacious men armed Avilh 
Imperial authority, the inhabitants both of the toAA'ns and the country had 
no resource but in mutual and voluntary associations. The universality of 
the suffering produced a corresponding unanimity of opinion; the divisions 
Avhich existed before the AA’ar disappeared under .the calamities to Avhich it 
had given birth; the jealousies of rank or class yielded to the pressure of 
common distress. Gepius and learning, amidst the general despondency, 
stood forth as the leaders, prh'ately and cautiously indeed, but still the 
leaders, of public thought. Societies Avere eA'cry were formed, in profound 
secrecy; for the future deliverance of Germany; ihe professors at the Univer- 
sities were at their head; the ardent youth Avho attended their seminaries 
joyfully enrolled themselves in their ranks; the nobles and statesmen at the 
helm of affairs lent them AA’hat, Avith such materials, Avas much required, 
Ihe'aid of their wisdom and the benefits of their experience. Stein AA'as at 
their head; from his retreat in Russia he exercised a secret but unlimited 
sway over the minds of all the energetic and generous portion of the north of 
Germany. Arndt, who Avas soon after compelled to seek an asylum from 
French persecution under the same empire, lent the cause all the aid of his 
nerA’Ous eloquence; Professor Jahn supported it with pov'erful zeal; Harden - 
berg was active in its behalf; Scharnhorst, and almost all the councillors of 
the King, though compelled publicly to discountenance its proceedings, were 
in reality, either in secret members of the Tugendbund (2), or AA'armly dis- 
posed to second its efforts, (5). 

There, too, AA'ere to be seen those exalted spirits, who subsequently, 
through evil report and good report, in prosperity and adversity, stood fore- 
most in the bands of European freedom : Schill, AA^hose ardent patriotism, in 
advance of his countrymen, precipitated, in 1809, to his OAvn ruin, that pre- 
mature resistance which four years longer of ignominy and bondage Avere 
required to render universal ; 'NYitlgcnslein, the future antagonist of Napo- 


(1) Hard. ix. -IGr.^GS. 

(2) Socicly nr Bond ofVirUic. 


(3) lliird. ix. 467, 469. 
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armed nemralily; and on the day follo\\ing Lord Levc^on Gower set out for 
the British shores (i). 

X ® declaration of war against Great Britain 'p as attended bv a 

Sweden, to join m the league against the latter place; 
‘ appeared, from the ■! igorous preparations for the pro- 

i7h sedition of the war in that quarter, that the cession of Finland to 

•“o* Bassia had been arranged at Tilsit, and that the Czar w as resolved 

jmmediately to add that important province, Ijing so near bis capital, to bis 


propossl, were roade by En^^Iana for the neutrality 
of Denmark, but to these the Ftniieror would not 
accede Ills Imjaerial St?je»ly, tbertfore, breaks ofT 
i{( cuniinunicJtion with I njOnd, precbiins anew 
ibe principles oF tlie Anued Keuirsliir, sndennab 
aU conventions Inronsislerit with its spirit.' —Part, 
DeS X 3i8,271 

DerUriDon To tills m^niresto It was repheil. In 
hr Oreai • Ion; and »bte decUration by Crest 
Dfitsin BriCair. drawn by Mr, Onninit— 
a ** Wajesfj- wac apprised cF tbe se- 

' ctet conditions which bad been Im 


but also every other point essential to the success 
of Bonap'irtc** views. J shall ask my passports to.* 
morrow toau u Gowsato Sis rsaatito, Pelert- 
litre. d/A and 8/A 1807.— Farf Dei. *. 215. 

S26, 



■with France, the eoncrahncni oi wuimciou i«v. 
but confirm the tuipresslon already received as to 
■ eir tbaiacicr and tendency. The deiniud wav 
ade in the most amicable manner, and with every 
jrce of delicacy and forbeBraoce , put the (fccla> 


i| |;reat armament prepared wbitb she las ai»e* 
•n obtijnJ to employ to discioooert * co«W»ati** 
ected aitatait her t>»B Jmmcdiste In’eersts and 
only The camplarRl of vciatioiM rosdsu 
amerce, Is a mere iiiiaitliisry irnevauee, wevev 
rd of before, and now pot foeihonfy loeo*n«^ 
lee the esa gyrated Jevlamatesns bv *b«» 
nee arrives lo Inflame the animns ly af the 
tlnenul powers Tlie VioJiealiMs of Itie Opem 
en rapedilion Is sleraily Iwfoee ih« wnrhl. aod 
ola basil iis bee power at •■eetodi.pewvatha 
If «n wWeb It It ewcTed, I f pemlaeloc ihe a* 

; srrietew «F |h« ireaty of Tdwi. yfcese awrerl »a* 
rS were Hot emipnaoCealtd to k»t tlayesty— lV<y 
hot yet vwnmaalealfd— not view that whuk 
mnla^ a Inw* foe ike aec»ida*e*, be »»«va» ff»*i 
, »f the prwffemf mnf atao^ of f«s».a f'cns 
t iHi* unw telby emeestweiit, bewesve twaw. 
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extensive dominions. As fast as the troops arrived from tlic Nicmen of 
St.-Petersburg, they '\\'cre passed through to the frontiers of Finland, and 
such a force was soon accumulated there as rendered hopeless the preserva- 
tion of that bright jewel to the Swedish crown. A formal declaration of war 
was, however, delayed till the spring following, when the preparations of 
the cabinet of St. -Petersburg were comi)leted, and the season of the year 
enabled them to resume military operations. In the interval, the Swedish 
government had so carefully abstained from giving any cause of complaint 
to the Northern Autocrat, that when he came to assign his reasons for a rup- 
ture to the world, he could find no ground whatever on which to justify his 
hostilities, but tliat the Swedish monarch had not acceded to his proposal to 
break with England and join his forces to those of Russia, and was desirous 
of preserving throughout the contest a strict neutrality; a pretext for a war 
which came with a singularly bad grace from a power which affected to feel 
such indignation at the English government for having, for a similar reason, 
and when well informed of the secret designs of France against the Danish 
fleet, commenced hostilities against the court of Copenhagen. 

roll. 6, iRos. This declaration was immediately followed by a proclamation to 
the Fins by the Russian commander, in which he declared that he entered 
their tez-rilory with no hostile intentions, and solely to preserve them from 
the horrors of war, and invited them to abstain from hostilities or revolt to 
Russia: a promise instantly belied by the formal occupation of the whole 
provinces by the Muscovite forces, and the establishment pf Russian autho- 
rities in every part of them excepting those fortresses still held by Swedish 
garrisons. Meanwhile the King of Sweden, faithful to his engagements, relying 
on the support of Great Britain, and encouraged by tbe great blorv struck at 
the Danish power by tbe English armament, bid defiance to the united hos- 
tility of France and Russia, and replied to the Russian manifesto in a 
dignified proclamation, a model for greater powers and inore prosperous 
fortunes, in w'hich he bitterly complained of the invasion of bis dominions 
and the incitement held out to his subjects to revolt by the Russian forces, 
witboul any declaration of war or ground of hostility; contrasted the present 
subservience of Russia to France, with tbe repeated declarations she had 
made, that its ambition w'as inconsistent with the liberties of Europe, and 
' her solemn engagements to conclude no peace Avith that power wiiich should 
be “inconsistent with the glory of the Russian name, the security of the 
-empire, the sanctity of alliances, and the general security of Europe (1),” and 
justly observed, that the present Avar, based on the avowed design of Russia 
to dictate all their foreign connexions to the Northern Powers, Avas under- 
taken for no other object but to add Finland to the Russian dominions, and 


EliUable to tlie dignily of an Independent sovereign, 
Ibc mediation was not refused ; it was conditionally 
accepted, and the conditions were a cominnnicalion 
of the basis on wliicb the proposed treaty was to he 
founded, and of the secret articles of the treat)* of 
Tilsit: conditions to which the Emperor of Russia 
could not object, as the first was the same which the 
Kmperor had himself annexed to the mediation of 
Austria hetwoen himself and France, not four 
months before ; and the second was clearly called 
for by the previous, and long-established relations 
between Russia and Great Britain. Instead of grant- 
ing eiihcr of these demands, Russia declares v.nr." 
•^EngUsh Declaration, December l8. 1807; ParL 
, . ^8*122. It will he observed how studiou'^- 

ly, in these diplomatic papers, Unssin eludes all al- 


lusion to the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, 
“The capture of tlie Danish fleet," says Harden- 
berg, “ ^vas not llic cause, -hut the pretext, of Rus- 
sia’s rupture with England. The cabinet of St.-Pe. 
tersburg, if the truth were known, was not sorry of 
so fair an opportunity for getting (juit of all re- 
slrainls upon its meditated hostilities in the North, 
as it already was in the South of Europe ; and, not- 
withstanding all the loud declamations againsl^lhc 
Copenhagen expedition, heheld, with more satisfac- 
tion, the success of England in that quarter, than it 
would have done the junction of the Danish fleet to 
the naval resources of the French Emperor." — II a^- 
denberg, X. 49. 

(l) See Russian manifesto, 30 ih Ang. 180G. 
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compel Sweden to sacrifice her fleet and commerce as a secnnty for Constadt 
andac>el{l) 

It ^as not to be supposed that Denmark, after the grievous though 
unavoidable losses she had sustained, should not resent to the ul- 
most of her power the hostility of Crea't Britain She threw herself, 
therefore, without reserve into the arms of France, and made ercr^ prepara- 
tion for the most active hostility , though the loss of her fleet and djsnjanthng 
of her arsenal, deprned her of the means of carrying on any cflicicnt war- 
fare, and winch, on the other hand, exposed her commerce and colonics to 
total destruction The Prince BoyaJ, earned away bj an ncnsable resent- 
ment, overlooked all these considerations, and not only conslanllj refused 
to ratify the capitulation of Copcnhigcn, hut concluded, soon after, a treaty 
offensive and defensive with the Emperor ^apol(!o^, which, b> a singular 
Oft 6 coincidence, was signed on the very day on which Junot, at the 
head of a powerful army, commenced his march from Bayonne to enforce a 
Similar obedience to the secret resolutions adopted at Tihit from the court of 
Lisbon (2) 

^^^ule a new war was thus kindling from the ashes of the old one 
T" kfj m the north of Europe, Russia was steadily pros-ccuting tlibse am- 
bitious designs on her southern frontier, the unmolested advancement of 
which had constituted the principal lure held out by ^apot^on to giin her 
alliance on the shores of the Niemen In this attempt, how ci er, she did not 
experience all the facilities winch she expected As the mam object of bipo- 
l(5on, m the negotiations at Tilsit, was lo accelerate the rupture of Russia 
with Great Britain, and procure her accession to the Continental System (I), 
so the ruling principle of Russia was lo obtain facilities for the prosecution of 


her designs against the Ottoman empire, and in the mean time lo postpone 
the evacuation of the principalities of ^^aUachla and Jloldavia, till <hc was 
belter prepared to carry her projects of conquest into cfTcci hapol^on, as al- 
ready staled, had agreed at TiUit, that the evacuation should he Indcfiniiclj 
postponed (i) , but hardly had he returned lo Bans, when, being engrossed 
with Ins ambitious projects m the Spanish peninsula, and unable to appro- 
priate to himself m consequence his anticipated share of the Ottoman spoils, 
lie repented of the ready consent w Inch lie had gnen to iheadi anccs of Rus- 
sia m that direction, and became desirous to throw every obstacle in the way 
of iheir further prosecution Jn terms of Jhc slipujation lo lliat clTcct in the 
A«t ii formal treaty, the mediation of France had been offered lo the Di- 
van, which having been accepictl, and an armistice concluded, nothiiigre- 
mamed to justify tlic prolonged occupation of the principalities It appeared 
the more necessary to bring U to a termination, as the Turks, ilioiigli they 
cladty availed tlicmscRca of the Ircnch mediation at first, did so m the be- 
licfiUatlh ’ - 1 «Mi„it«„amn\alh- 

Tkr T« u, * ** really in- 

tftrmwiTM ‘ remain on 

the Danube, tlian they loudly expressed tlictr resolution to eonlt- 
m preference, the confiict They Mi(l,withjnslire, “In what 
"tr ^^o^sc situation could wc he, if the f rench, mslead of l^mg rlrio- 
nous, had been licatcn m Poland U this (he rmperof’s cart of hU alliw, 
whom he has drawn into the connici, to leave their richest provinees In the 


(1) Aan Pfs l«« ssr.wj amim Sif H 
IJ3 

<3)«if<l * IS -19 
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hands of tlicir enemies (1)?” Snvavy, ihorefore, roeeived orders (o insist in 
ihc mildest possible manner, but still to insist, for the evaruation of the Prin- 
cipalities: and to consent to the prolonged orcnpntion of them by the Hus- 
sian forces, only on condition that Ale\ander sanctioned the eonlimicd )ios- 
scssion of Silesia by the Froneb troops. This was at once agreed to; the two 
Autocrats readily consented to \AinKnl their mutual infraction of tite rights 
of other stales ; and as the Turks found that they bad been betrayed by Na|»o- 
Icon, and some account of the secret article of the treaty of Tilsit which pro- 
vided for their partition had reached them, they declined thefurllicr inter- 
vention of tlie, French, and prepared to renew the war (2). 


(l) Ann. Hrp. If 07. 742. Sl.itr Snr. iii. 

110, III* Kipn. xi. 420, 4ro. Han!. r»I. 
Corri'<p. xii. ns.i. 

Cuiioits 1^2) T!jf iicpoli.iiinii 5.jx.'iry 

errt O.rs- .mil Utinintjfnff. .Ttu! lu'i f fitnf mtionv 
inirli fn>m Alr^.int!rr Iiuit<>r!r rut itu« 

St -ivif-rt* poriJtil Msl'jrtl, MliMli ftrr nt 

\uuc lo Na- Hir M'cri’l ai.O muCulotitiA! rurtf*poi|. 
pMc-ju. tirtjrc nf Nn poll nit, nn* Inclily 

tunmi<;, ax Jr.tlU' ttinp Hu- nllrrlor ntnlniiMis 
of lltr j;rral rmpin v m I tirli Hifv irvrrnlly rrprr- 
xrntrd, An»l of Hiit j^nlmnx iti tl»c 

nu«l‘l of uulmtjn<!('<l proti'^lAtritix ol prrw-nt mp.m!, 
xwx Injinp lltn foootl.'ljott of fiitum niit! tonrt rl 
i>y frotn 

tainolilr.TU, 1-lHiO^t. 1S07, xrav rnpiin t! !ii 
enquire >v!tal \\ llie tatis-i- h?*! reiart^eil ihn 
o\ariin*ion of ''loltlavia am! Wallacliia l»y tli- 
ViU'sian Iroop^, nml In o!i‘cr>r tlial prate roulil m t 
be rc-C'tabUsliid Pir.-'ttia am! Hie Pnrle till 

Hnl rTacnatinji bail taken plan ; a< It \tnx tin- rnn- 
tlition wliith pr*co<lr Hiranni'tfrr 

to be tlic foil! (Inlioti of tlir Hr-fuiilix e tre >ty j Hi.tI 
t!jr fb'lny to eiactiali- conUI not fail to .Titmtl t!if* 
nrmistire ubitliliatl !»rrn ronrluilttl, nm! rrklmlir 
tlir Hiincx of xnat ImTwrrn PtiL^sinaml tlir Otlnnnii 
I’orlc, In rrply. Hie Hinporor Alrxamirr, ttflrr 
sllegitict varinUT insipnincant n*a*<mx for nn! enm- 
nirnuinp tin* rvaxinlion, uliM'rvrt!, ** tircutu'^tanri % 
uow appear to require n tlevialion in tlti*! parttiiil ir 
from the slricl letter of ihc treaty ol liUit. 'Ihe 
:u\ vices from Victmti ami concur in 

statin" llml tlic iiitlnrnce of Trance has dcrlinetl at 
Constantinople; it is e\en said Hint I orti A. Paprt. 
Hie Taiqlish ainii.a^sadnr, linv etnb jri.etl on I'oari! 
Lord Collin pv.*ool^^ (Irtl in the Dnrtlantlles, 'Ibero 
is e\cr%* probability llial a treaty v. ill be tmirlmled 
lielween Tnghml and llie I'crle hostile to xoii, nnd 
ccnscqnchtly to me ; and lliat if I sliould esaciiale 
llic^c provinces 1 J'liould soon have to ro-erder llient 
in order to n\crt the war from my own frontiers. I 
must rc\ert to what l!»c Trrperor Napoli^oii said to 
me, not once l/u! ten times, at Tilsit, in respect to Mere 
prD\inc€s, and 1 have more conbilent-e in tin sc 
assurances llinii in nil the reasons of expedience or 
policy wliieh may snlisequently appear to thwart 
ilicm. ^Vh Y, then, renounce my present ads onta^^s, 
xvhen p.tsl expcriciKc tells me so cle.iily wJinl will 
ensue if 1 evacuate these provitices ? Uvon snpposin" 
that you have the njiper hand at Conslantiimplr, 
you can never prevent hands of insurgeiil.i from 
crossing the Daiiulm, and renew ing the pillage of 
these provinces : the orders of the Porte are null 
a inilcfroin Constantinople. In our conversations at 
, Tilsit, your lanjieror often said that he wts no 
xvay-j Eci on that evacuation : that it might he intleji* 
nitelp postponed ; that it\\as not possible any longer to 
tolerate the lurls in Turope ; that he left me at liberty 
to diivc them into j-isia. It was only on a sul^sequent 
occasion that he w'cnl hack of Ins word so far, tis to 
.speak o//cai'/ng the Tinhs Constantinople and some of 
the adjacent provinces ** 

Savrtry replied, - nu»>sla can always renew’ the 


war if X ru find it .xiU I'able, It it^ nrr lint, to rr ^cr 
to the rnracFu.enl-*. brl^frcn tlir tin o iri:l«* ; the 
l.mp»-rt)r btapubtin ha\ tou niurh ttinfulri^rr tti t!tr 
lioiMiur of the I’mpt for \!rv ,t drr to ilnubt thr xa- 

lidllv of tl.e rr ooo' w hich bsvr !nlhr;tf» prrxrti’r 1 
him from exi i otin;; t)»r»«- 'rr frt rug l but 

ftill l.r i* drMrnu’. of •-irtn" Horn caiTtrd into 
rffo< t, as a p< arr beto rru UiovJa ttt,d it.c Poftr tS 
all that riUiaiii*. to inrrbidr lb* < xcf uHou nf lh«' 
stipnlilion-t of tlo- pnhlif IfrAtV of Tibit, ^tll C>at 
tie y,*"^rr\r PCctj ■^!tf n hat nrd t,i Tih't shoU ie 
rrAy r o ji/r rxrcntrd : nor JX there any Ibiug in tlie 
'nrrt Ijtatx* whirli is rafiuhitrd In thwart the 
de* ifr\ t.f pm -i.T. Aay, the *urr A and tm *t rtpedi* 
thms mode In arrive at t* N to r.iriy itjto rxrf uli< n 
the pubbe In aty ; for x'C inu't rrmrindi' an armi* 
itire with Htc ‘lurks before a treaty Is ror»rJudi*l ; 

( r t\i t JO pryp'^fr tiT oner (n thitr ej itnph T* 

*' I xr<terilaV had n long intrfxirw,** pHt d 
Alexamlt-r. *M\i5h tlm ambawador* .iiol 

•tron;;lx bim to enter int«> ?i)| the virww nf 

1 ranrr, ami the ri'-k be xiould run in foil making 
iounnoo ciiu»e will* Irr and llntdi, Me.-uwliilr the 
nnr^h of tlie lrtrf*p*. fmdinm • ; in ff-xm or right 
da\ s the li*-! di\ i»ioM uill Inxe nrrlri'^l. and fifty 
tlmu'atid men wlllberradx to enuunenre llm war 
nti the rruntierx nf Tinl intK V. hen jou demanded 
from ire a «lrcjar.itlfiu of xrar apaiuvl Lughiml, I 
w.e wcllax'.ife it was no lr»ning elinucr ol policy 
whith was recpiired; no slight thange nf sy^^em 
xrhich could he altered as ^otui as ndopteil. //<?// / 
cn'.fcAed it to be st rh / twm/d nr*rr bn*f put ny 
none to it ; hut I viewr*l it in a more i xtendril light. 
Vt'bal am I required in do, sai<1 J to inxsclf.* *l‘ii 
prf]).ire pnal ex cuts ssliith will c.tus» the memoty 
of inunnifiil otic*; to lie forgotten, nnd pul the two 
^lJtes ill surli pnlitiral rtd. '‘lions us ran iicier he 
disltirhed. Impressed with thc'e ide.Ts, and aithin 
til enfj four hours aftrr jonr rejuiiition, J did nhat )oU 
desired, though Hint war xvas not only no ways 
rondueivi* to our interrstN, hut, oti tlir contrary, 
exposed us to sery serious lo^i^^es, A'oi* ton insist 
that 1 should male *\ar on S^ccdeti / / cm ready to do 
so ; my armies are on her frontier ; ImX wh.il 
return are we to ohtaiu for so imnj saerlfires? 
Wallarhla and Moldavia arc the recompense x'hich 
tlie nation expects, and you wish to liereave us of 
them. What rejdycnn we make to our people if, 
. after their evacuation, they ask us w hat beiuTits arc 
to compen'^atc to them for the manifold losses con- 
sequent on the war with Ttiglnnd ?'* — See tlie whole 
diplomatic pajiers and conversations in Swaiw's 
Secret Despatch to Pl’apaUon, St Petersburg, j8//i 
ember, 1807; Corresp. Conf. de Napoleon p vii, 
fiGL .585 -—'I hat conndenlial debpalch revcalsmoro 
of the real nature of Hie secret engagements at 
Tilbit than any' otlicr documents in existence; and 
demonslrales lliat hath the Sw'edlsli and Tnglisli 
war w'cre the result of those engagements, and no 
way.s connected w’ith the (Copenhagen expedition, 
whicli is never once mentioned us a ground of 
complaint against Great Britain, hy either Savary, 
Alcxiuulcr, or his -* * Iloinan7of(’^*-^t 
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tl e nmtii Mcanwlnle Napoleon had set out for Italy, where great political 
n«r4ri** *'’* n ere in progress. Destined, like all the subordinate thrones 

SMtM which surrounded the great nation, to share in the rapid mutations 


sively intrusted with the power of submitting obsenations to gOTcrnment 
on the public wants, and of superintending the budget .and public cxpendi- 
tiire As this senate was named and paid by government, tins last shadow of 
Hw 30 . 1 S 0 J represen tatn e ins tifu lions lieca me a perfect mockery Aeverthelcss 
Hapolton was receticd with tiiibounded adulation by all the towns of ftaly; 
tlieir deputies, who wailed upon him at Milan, Aicd with cacli other in elegant 
flaitcrj He was the Redeemer of France, but the Creator of Iiah , thej Ind 
supplicated llea’ien for his safetj , for his Mciorics ; thcj oITcrcd him the tri- 
bute of their eternal lo\c and fidclitj. Aapolcon receued their adulation m 
the most gracious manner, hut he was careful not to lose sight of the nnm 
object of his polic), the consolidation of Ins dominions, the dependence of 


constant union of the Iron crown with the Imperial crown ot trance liui lo 
obtain Ibis ’ j- . t. ,s- . tj.,t 

the Italian 

away Uicir ^ . j ^ ■ '■■■.• 

loier who cannot lay claim lo tlicir faiour bj the cxhibitioii of honourable 
scars (J) ” 

{”/*"’ Shlan the rmperor irarclled by Verona and Padua to 
lu'^wtuio nice; he there admired the marble palaces, .iwd Aaricd sccncrj, 
("TwaiviOnd gorgeous architecture of the Queen of the Adrnlic, which ap- 
“'AVof peared to cMraordmary advantage amidst illuminations, firc- 
Dfc^to "orks, and rejoicings, and returning to Jiilan, arranged, with an 
'*<»r attthonfalne hand, all the affairs of the peninsula The discontent 
of Mclzi, who still retained a lingering partialitj for the democratic institu- 
tions which he had samlj hoped to sec established in lus country, was stilled 
j-» 1 rr ■Trrtm tlic King of Ktruria, on 

• ^ . ' ' ■ ■ . '■thetitlcofllicdcparl- 

; ■ f ' • ^<ci<Tn 

dazzle the ardent imagination of llic Italians, ami console them for the entire 
losS of their national independence and citil Iibcrtj. The cathedral was daily 
adorned w ilh frcsli w orks of sculpture j its exterior decorated and restored to 
Its original puritj, while thousands of pinnacles and statues rose on all sides, 
glillcnnginspoticss bnihancs in the blue saulf of beaten; the fonimofPo- 

11- - «... ,i,p basso-rchetos of the arch of 

gaze of tliousaiids, the roads of 
e lincsi order, ami daily attracted 
fresh crowds of strangers lo Uif miuu puins. Rut in the midst of alt this 
external splendour, Ific remain-, of which still tlirow a haloroimd tUervcol- 
Jcction oi the French dominlion in Halt, the fiumets of all ilic sUtes were 
iinohcd in hopeless c"‘’ ’sr^ssments. and suITiring of the most priiulmg 
kind pervaded all class 
doin of Ilalj had n>en 


^1) ISal >» sat aw » 25 M«n|j ,1 29J 
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bute of a million sterling to France was severely fell; ten thousand men’had 
recently been raised by conscription to fill up the chasm in the army; and 
the misery of Piedmont, Tuscany, and the Venetian stales, from the enormous 
contributions levied by the French troops, and the total stoppage of foreign 
commerce, was such as to draw forth the most piteous lamentations from its 
native historians (f). 

rncroaciimcnts TliB encroaclimeuts thus made on the Italian peninsula, were 
HoiSfcc". not the only ones which he effected in consequence of the liberty 
4 ?o«unlt!on -to dispose of Western Europe acquired by Napol6on at the treaty 
dism°ember-‘‘ of Tilsit. Tlic territory of the Great Nation was rounded also on 
piov!n°esI* the side of Germany and Holland. On the 11th of November, the 
Kov.ii. ’ important town and territory of Flushing was ceded by the King 
of Holland to France, who obtained, in return, merely an elusory equivalent 
Jan. 21 . in East Friesland. On the 21sl of January following, a decree of the 

senate united to the French empire, besides these places. Hie important 
towns of Kehl, CaSsel, and Wesel, on the right bank of the Rhine. Shortly 
after, the French troops, who had already taken possession of the whole of 
Feb 2 . Tuscany, in virtue of the resignation forced upon the Queen of 
Etruria, invaded the Roman territories, and took possession of the ancient 
capital of the world. They immediately occupied the Castle of St.-Angelo, 
and gates of the city, and entirely dispossessed the Papal troops. Two months 
afterwards, an Imperial decree of Napoleon’s severed the provinces of An- 
cona, Urbino, Macerata, and Carnerino, which had formed part of the Eccle- 
Ap.ii 2 . siastical estates under the gift of Charlemagne for nearly a thou- 
sand years, and annexed them to the Kingdom of Italy. The reason assigned 
for this spoliation was, “ That the actual Sovereign of Rome has constantly 
declined to declare war against the English, and to coalesce with the Kings 
of Italy and Naples for the defence of the Italian peninsula. The interests of 
these two kingdoms, as well as of the armies of Naples and Italy, require that 
their communication should not be interrupted by a hostile power.” The 
importance of these acquisitions, great as they undoubtedly nere, especially 
in Italy, was not so momentous as the principles on which they were founded, 
and the ulterior acquisitions to which they evidently pointed. France now, 
without disguise, assumed the right of annexing neutral and independent 
slates to its already extensive dominion, by no other authority than the de- 
cree of its own legislature. The natural boundaries, so long held forth as the 
limits of the Great Nation, were overstepped ; by extending its territory 
beyond the Rhine, it was plain that Holland and the North of Germany were 
soon to be incorporated with its dominions; by stretching across the Alps, it 
was e\ident that, erelong, Rome and the nhole of Italy would form an in- 
tegral part of the dominions of Napoleon (2). 

But all the other consequences of the peace at Tilsit v. ere trifling, in com- 
parison of those which look place in the Spanish peninsula. As the war to 
which they led in that quarter, however, was by far, the most important and 
eventful which arose out of the French Revolution, brought, for the first 
time, the English and French armies as principals into the contest, and Avas 
the chief cause of the overthroAV of Napoleon, as vtcll as the best index to the 
leadingfcalures of his policy, it requires for its elucidation a separate chapter, 
on ilte ’ In the consequences, hoAvever, AA'hich have already been describ- 
li"«.d7o flowing from the treaty at Tilsit, is to be discerned the clear- 
i"<^'cation of the great peril which instantly threatens the cause 
'iiisit of European independence, from the undue preponderance ac- 
(l) Bol. n. 230, 23i. IIjul. 26. (2) Moiilg. vi. 288, 293, 
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quiredbyany of its pofcofatcs, and of the absolute necessits ^vhich eiiMsfor 
the maintenance of that balance of po^^cr, m >hich supcrnelal obserrers 
have so often seen onij the prolific source of unnecessarj warfare The prin- 
ciple on nhich that policy is founded is that of pnncipns oisia resist the 
encroachments which may give any one slate an undue preponacrance; and 
* . ■ . • ' • . . ^ 


' . ' . ' ' .•.■■■!<> 
■ • * ■ I . I ■ • ,■ .* . • J)C 

supported only by the wise, and be generally unpopular wilJi ibc bail of 
mankind. It is of great importance, therefore, to attend to the consequences 
which immediately resulted from the treaty at Tiha, and the clTccis which 
necessarily ensued from the overthrow of this system The inferior powers 
of Europe were then overawed or subdued England had vnthdrawn almost 
entirely from the strife; and, secluded in her inaccessible isle, had remain- 
ed, according to the favourite system of a numerous class of her politicians, 
a neutral spectator of the w ars of the Continent hat was the consequence? 
Was It that her independence was belter secured, her interests more Iho- 
toughly established, or her ultimate safety better provided for tlian under 
the more active and costly system of former times ^ On the contrary, while 
the rights and liberties of the contmcnial stales were iiifcrlj destroyed dur- 
ing her secession, Eilgland herself was brought to the very edge of perdi- 
tion. The “ “■ 'r >nfr, T rnnlrst between its two 


great po%\e- ■ ‘ . ■ i • 

wasarrayou v.. ■ ■ I ■ . . .■ 

powers came to an accommodation, jt was by the mutual agreement to di- 
vide between them the spoils of all subordinate or neutral states. To Itussn, 
already ennebed by a portion of Prussia, was assigned Finland, the greater 
pan of Turkey, and an irresistible preponderance in the Fuxtno and Italttc 
Seas, to Fj-ance, already master of the half of Germany, was allotted Iialv, 
Poland, and the Spinisfi Peninsula These great pow ers at once laid aside all 
moderation and semblance even of justice in their proceedings; and, strong 
in each other’s forbearance, instantly proceeded to appropriate, wiibont 
scruple, the possessions of all other stales, cren nnorTendmg ncuiraN or 
faithful allies, which hy on their own side of the line of demarcation, li was 
piiiy tft VC that the present concord whtcli subsisted between them could not 


Unncrsal empire to one or oitier, wotiid, it Wda pim.i, :• v. iv ' 
despctalc strife between them, and in that cav it would be hard to sav wins 
Ihcr the independence of Great Hrilam had most to fear from the Scyllifan or 
the Gallic hosts. Already lfu» danger had become apparent; all the fleets of 
Europe were combined under the command of the french 1 mperor, and In 
a few years he would have two hundred sail of the line, to beat down In the 
Channel Ibc na>ai forces ofEnghnd, and carry* Marcry and rum Into the 
TT-ti.i aAminmn<r. Such were, then, the consequences of llic subicniion of 


assoon as Ihcrights oi inlcnor punns uti. I . , 

Although, bowerer, both the blicities of IngUnd and iudej^endenee of 
Europe, were at tbs time placed in such imnuncni peril, y et a 
had already been made lowardsdimm^iung thcdangcr, ami 
cspcdiijon had completely paralysed the right win; of (he natal fvrcti 
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Groit im- Avhich Napolcoii expected to cfTccl our subjugation. The capture of 
Csuokf twenty ships of the line, and fifteen frigates, with all tlicir stores 
^!ntck\t complete, equivalent, in Napoldnn’s estimation (J), to the dcs- 
tcuction of eighty thousand land troops, was jierha'ps the greatest 
fedoracj. maritime blow ever yet struck by any nation, and weakened the 
naval resources of the French Emperor to a degree greater in extent than any 
single calamity yet experienced during the war. The hostility of Russia, pre- 
determined at Tilsit, was by this stroke kept almost within the bounds of 
neutrality. Sweden Avas encouraged to continue in the English alliance : the 
maritime force of the Baltic was in a manner Avithdrawn from the contest; a 
few sail of the line Avere all that AA^re required to be maintaitied by England 
in that quarter. It is remarkable that this great achievement, fraught Avith 
such momentous consequences at that eA*cntfuI crisis, Avas regarded by the 
nation at the time \A’ilh divided and uneasy sentiments ; and that the Opposi- 
tion never had so largely the support of the public, as Avhen they assailed the 
gOA-ernmenl for a measure, calculated, in its ultimate results, to prove the 
salvation of the country. But it is not to be supposed that this dissatisfaction 
AA-^as owing to factious motiv'es ; on the contrary, it AA*as brought about by the 
ascendency in the public mind of the best and noblest principles of our nature. 
And it is a memorable circumstance, highly characteristic of the salutary in- 
fluence of public opinion under a really free gOA’emment, in bringing the 
actions of public men to the test of general morality, that — Avhilciu France, 
AA'here reAmlutionary ascendency had extinguished every feeling in regard to 
public matters, except the admiration of success, and in Russia, AA'herc a des- 
potic sway had hitherto prevented the growth of any public opinion, tmi- 
versal satisfaction ensued at the ill-gotten gains of the respective Emperors — 
the English people mourned at the greatest maritime conquest yet achieved 
by their arms, and disdained to purchase even national independence at the 
expense, as it was then ignorantly thought, of the national faith. 

(l) ^fapolcon in Month. * 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 


V&0XIMATE CAUSES Or THE PESIXSCLAE WAn* 


argujiekt, 

AinbiUoas Views ofAapoleon on IbeSpaoMh Peniosah-Hjs early Designs a?aios{ rortu-nl 
and the Spanish Monarchy m July j80G-The Discovery of these Designs rouses Siaio lo 
or^kwith rrance— Premature Proclamaiionhy IhePnnce of Peace, annouucinabU Desl^s 
in October isoa— Napoleon rcso) res on UieDelhronemcntof ibc Spanish and Portu^ueseMoo 
archs— Measures arranged at Tilsit for this Purposed-Proofs of ihc Secret Conferences ihero 


ctamation of tbo Pnnee Regent on tho Subject— LmharUiion of the Royal Family lor me 


Pardoning of tho Prince of Asturias— Lntraace oHIie French Troops into Spam— The Prince 


•— JlartJOTOUS juassacre lonseijuenny cemmiueu oy a.nrai--i -u.»« 

ilucei) Ihrouglioul the PenlnjuU— Ferdinand arrirts at Cajonne, and U told be must »>«* 
render the Crown of Spain— Sobse<iumt Nrgoliatlen beiweeti bis Councillor* a«J .Nspowa 
, — lie sends tor Charles IV, and ha* a Private Con rerence with I ieoltjali— U* movt airtliej 
rassJg«-The Arrival of Charles IV solves the t)»mntliy-IIIi neeeptfoa bj 
'Ferdioand Uforced lore*l(.n lh^Cro*nina«loibflvJ iwnner-rut vnllttfuMni w 
DncondiUonjJ Su t rend er-Cb tries IVal^lUr U bis S«B-^s|K>tA4n obUia»*nlne«J - 
tional Surrender from Charles IV-S«rel InsiruetJofl* cf IcrdmaciJ at tW» 1 » is* 
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‘ Regency al Madrid— The liUoUii;ence ofliio Events there on Od May cvtorls an iincondiiional 
Surrender from Ferdinand— Napoleon creates Joseph I-onoparto King of Spain, and convokes 
an assembly of Notables al Bayonne— Ills Proclamation to the Spaniards- lleneciions on tho 
unparalleled chain of fraud and perfidy by which this was accomplished —His pcrlidious con- 
duct'towards the Spanish Princes— Ollimalo consequences of this trcaclierous conducl to 
Napoldon and his house— Its apparent wisdom, so far as mere human wisdom is concerned 
—The passions of the Revolution were tho real cause of tho disasters both to Europe and 
' France. 

Ambitions Nq sooiier had Napoleon returned to Paris, than he began to turn 
' poKon‘’in'tbthis cyos towai'ds the Spanish Peninsula, and the means of bringing 
p?il"mnia. the resourcos of both its monarchies more immediately under tho 
on’p1.rmg"i. control of France than they had hitherto been brought, even by 
the abject submission of both courts to his commands. His designs against 

' Portugal had been of very longstanding; Lord Yarmouth gained a clue to them 
while conducting the negotiations at Paris in July 1806, for the conclusion 
of a general peace; and so pressing did the danger at that lime appear, that 
July, isoG. government dispatched Earl St.-Yincent with a powerful squadron 
to the Tagus, to watch over British interests in that quarter, and alTord to the 
Portuguese government every assistance in his power in warding off the 
danger with which they were threatened ; Lord Rosslyn accompanied the 

• expedition in a political character, and was authorized to uder the Portu- 
guese government assistance in men and money to aid them in repelling the 
threatened invasion. Nor were these measures of precaution uncalled for; 
a corps of thirty thousand men, under the name of the “ army of the Gi- 
ronde,” was assembling at Bayonne, under the command of Junot, and it was 
ascertained, by undoubted information'thattbeir destination was Lisbon (1). 
The presence of the British fleet under Earl St.-Yincent, in the Tagus, for 
a period of several months revived the drooping spirits of the Portuguese go- 
vernment; but after the battle of Jena, their terror of France so far prevailed 
as to induce them to solicit their dismissal. The march, however, of the French 
armies to Prussia, postponed, for a considerable period at least, the threaten- 
ed invasion (2). 

And against At tlic samc pcriod that these preparations, avowedly direeted 
Spain. against Portugal, were going forward on the Pyrenean frontier, 
the cabinet of Madrid discovered, through their ambassador at Paris, that 
Napoleon was offering to bestow on others, without their knowledge or con- 
sent, considerable portions of the Spanish dominions. It has'been already 
noticed that, in his anxiety for peace with England, he offered to cede the 
Spanish' settlement of Puerto Rico; and, to obtain Sicily from the British 
government for his brother Joseph, he proposed to give up the Balearic Isles 

(1) ‘‘Switzerland,** said Talleyrand to Lord ready arranged between llie ICing of Spain and the 
Yaruioath at Pdris, on 27tli July 1806, **;s on the Prince of Peace. That great project," added he, 
eve of undergoing a great change. This cannot he “has been confided by Talleyrand to Lord Lau- 
averted but by a peace with Kii gland ; but j/f// derdalc during the negotiations at P.iris. 'Hie 
can (re al(cr for anjr other consideration our intention Ministers of the King of Ln gland could notscewith- 
of invading Portugal. - The armjr destined for that out ’uneasiness the peril of their ancient allies; 
purpose is already assembled at Bayonne, This is for they have flown to their succour. X corps of 

, j the consideration of Great lirtlain.” — I oru Vah- 12,000 men at this moment is emharking at Porls- 
Despatch, 1806; Par/ i)e6,viii.l34. month, and will Miorlly arrive at Lisbon ; mean- 

(2) Hard, x, 79. Park Deb. viii. 1 34. while, the court of Lisbon may draw at pleasure on 

V. 350. Even so early as this period, the project the treasury of England for the charges consequent* 

of parlUioning Portugal, and conferring a portion on the war.*’ — Eor, n, 123. The English expedition 
Prince of Peace, afterwards carried into sailed, but afterwards wont on to Sicily, as the Por- ' 
effect by the treaty of Fontainebleau, was formed. , tugiicse government, relieved of their present 
Lord Rosslyn," says General Foy, “ was no sooner danger by the Prussian war, and d»’sirous not to 
admiUed to the council of Lisbon than he announced embroil themsclvis furllier with France, not only 
tliat it war all over with Portugal; that a French declined their aid, but prevailed on the Englksh 
army, assembled at the fool of the Pyrenees, was government to withdraw their squad r''” ^ — •* - 

rcauy to invade it^ end that its conquest was al- Tagus, 

VI. 
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^ *t -V ^ of i%aplesfj;» Aor^-agrtusan— 

was senously proposed Ihal t large 
“ ^ j> I ■ on the ‘Spanish Crown, should Ic 

settled on the dislodged family, and stipulations to this eireciwerc Inserted 
in the secret articles of the peace, which M d Oubril signed wiili France on 
/ulj, fO, f80G(2J Aor were these diplomalie arrangements un- 
supported by warlike demonstrations , on (he contrary, the most actnc 
measures were taken to put the army on tbePircncan fronticron the most 
elEcient fooling, and on the 19 Ih July, Earl Yarmouth wrote toJIr Scerctarj 
Fox “There is a considerable army already forming at Bayonne, thirty 
thousand men are there already, this army is ostensibly directed against 
Portugal Ini it will tale Spam also (3) ” 

Tfced The alarming discovery of the manner m winch the 1 rcoch Fm- 
peror was thus disposing of portions of the Spanish monarchy, 
wf fiWHh which he was in a stale of close alliance at the time wiihoot 
Fr»« f ever going through the form of asking their consent to the ce sions 
they were required to make, added to the irritation which the court of Ma- 
drid already felt at the dethronement of the Aeapolilan branch of the hou c 
of Bourbon It produced the same impression on the cabinet of Madrid, 
**' **11110 same time, on the ofler of Aapohon 

on Prussia by bimself, (o Great Britain, 
enter mio a maniimc peace, did on that 
or ten years cordially supported France, 
Spam, in particular, had placed iter fleets and treasure at her disposal, and 
not only annually paid au enormous tribute (L 2,800, 000 J to the expenses 
ofthc\var, but submitted for its prosecution to the destruction of her marine, 
and the entire stoppage of her fore^ign and colonial trade Mhen, ihcrcforc, 
jii return for so many sacrifices, made in a cause foreign to tlic real interests 
of *5pain, her Ministers found not only lint the interests of the Pcuinsnli 
were noways regarded by Aapolion m his negotiation with Fngland and 
Bussia, but that he had actually otTcred the dismemberment of the Spanish 
monarchy, his tried and faiilrful ally, to appease tliejeilousy or satisfy the 
demands of these his old and inveterate enemies, their indignation knew 
ijo8 no hounds The veil svhich had so long hong before their eyes 
was al once violently rent asnndcr they saw clearly that fidelity In alliance 
and long continued national service afforded no guarantee whatever for the 
continued support of the French monarch, and that, when it suited his 
purpose, he had no scruples in purchasing i temporary respite from the 
hostility of an enemy by the permanent spoliation of a friend The Prmce 
of Peace, also, "was personally mortified it the exclusion of the Spanish 
mniislcr at Pans from all share in the conferences going on with dOuUil 
and Lord Yarmouth for the conclusion of a general ptarc tnler tl c in- 
fluence of such pressing public and private niises of irritiiion, the ‘Spanish 
minister lent a willing car to the advances of the Russian ambassador at 
Sfadnd, Baron StrogonofT, who stronglv represented the Impolirr of ron* 
tinuingany longer the alliance wiUi a conqueror wlio sacrificed hiv alhc> to 
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Aug.is.isoG. propitiate liis enemies; and a convention was secretly concluded 
at Madrid behveen the Spanish government and the Russian ambassador, 
to ^yhich the court of Lisbon was also a parly, by which it was agreed lhal> 
as soon as the favourable opportunity arrived, by the French armies being 
far advanced on their road to Berlin, the Spanish government should com- 
mence hostilities on the Pyrenees, and invite the English to co-operate in 
averting the dangers with wdiich it w’as menaced from the Spanisli penin- 
sula (1)., 

Premature The whole of this secret negotiation Avas made known to Napoleon 
by the activity of his ambassador at Madrid, and by the intcrcept- 
iv'ac" ing of some of the correspondence in cipher in which it was carried 
on. But he dissembled his resentment, and resolved to strike a decisive 
blow in llic North of Germany before he carried' into efTcct the views which 
he now began to entertain for the total conquest and appropriation of both 
• kingdoms in the Peninsula. The imprudence of the Prince of Peace, how- 
ever,, publicly revealed the designs Avhich w’ere in agitation before the 
' proper season had arrived ; for, in a proclamation published in the beginning 
oet.5. i8oG. of October at Madrid, he invited “all Spaniards to unite them- 
selves under the national standards : the rich to make sacrifices for the 
charges of a war Avhich will soon be called for by the common good ; tbe 
magistrates to do all in their power to rouse the public enthusiasm, in order 
to enable the nation to enter Avith glory the lists which Avere preparing.” 
This proclamation reached Napoleon on the field of Jena the CA'cning after 
the battle. He AA'as not prepared for so vigorous a step on the part of one 
w'ho bad so long been the obsequious minister of his Avill; and it may be 
conceiA'cd what his feelings Avere, on receiving accounts Of so decided a 
demonstration in such a moment of unexampled triumph. Too skilled in 
dissembling, however, to give any premature vent to his feelings, he con- 
tented himself Avilh instructing his ambassador at Madrid to demand an ex- 
planation of so extraordinary a measure, and feigned entire satisfaction 
with the flimsy pretence, that it was directed against an anticipated descent 
of the Moors. Nay, he had the address to render this perilous step the means 
of forAvarding his ultimate designs against the Peninsula; for, by threatening 
the Prince of Peace Avilh the utmost consequences of his resehlment, if the 
most unequivocal proof of devotion to the cause of France Avere not speedily 
given, he succeeded in obtaining the consent of the cabinet of Madrid to the 
march of tbe Marquis Romana, Avith the flower of the Spanish army', from 
the banks of ibp Ebro to the shores of the Baltic; thereby denuding the 
Peninsula of its best defenders, and leaving it, as he supposed, an easy prey 
to his ambitious designs (2). At the same time the court of Lisbon, justly 
alarmed at the perilous situation in Avhich they were placed by this ill-timed 
revelation of thei,r secret designs, lost no time in disavoAAUug all participa- 
tion in a project, Avhich all concerned pretended noAv equally to condemn, 

(1) Lord Londonderry, i. 19, Hard. x. 80> 81. clamationofllic Prince of Peace on 5th October was 

Toreno, i. 6, 7 s. ' not, as tlic Krench pahegjribis of KapoK'on re- 

(2) nnrd. x. 79, 81. Southcy*$ Pen. War, i, 83. present, an unciUcd^for act of oriiginal hostility on 

pe Pradt,Sur la Uev. d’Es^Jagne, 15. Londonderry, the part of the Spanish government; but a defensive 
i. 21, 22. ^ measure merely, rendered necessary by the disco- 

given on the spoliation of Spain, very of N.ipolcon's pi^eviouSf declared intention of 
^ winch Ind been Contemplated by Napoleon in the bestowing on strangers, without their consent, con- 
diplomnlic conferences Avilh the English govern.* sidcriblc portions of tbe Spanish dominions This 
mental Paris in July jsqo, and the actual coucla- important fa<i, dcmotisliatcd boyond dispute by 
Sion of a treaty for that spoliation uith Uussia in the State Papers above quoted, appears to he en- 

lat month, are of the highest importance in the tirily unknovAU to South»*y 7/^ar, i. 8”' 

cvclopement of the remote causes of the Peninsular Napier jrar, i. 4); and even Lord 

war, as they demonstrate that the celebrated pro- ’ ' ^ i. 21 , 22 Vr*^ 
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nnd lo propUiatc tlio conqueror by an act 'niuch they n crc well aware would 
be well received, compelled Earl St.-Yincent to withdraw with his squadron 
from the Tagus. , <> , 

n meditated though abortive resistance of Spain, however, to 
ih^ne* projects of Spoliation which he had m contemplation, pro- 
tnrnl of the duced a very great impression on Napoleon. Ho perceived, m the 
pSww clearest manner, the risk to which he was exposed, if, while ac- 
n>on.rcbi tucly engaged in a German or Russian war in front; he were to be 
suddenly assailed by the monarchies of thePeninsulamrear; a quarierwhere 
the French frontier was in a great measure ilefencclcss, and from which the 
armies of England might find an easy entrance into the heart of his domi- 
nions. lie felt with Louis XIY that it was necessary there should be no longer 
any Pyrenees; and as the Rei olution had changed the reigning family on the 
throne of France, it appeared indispensable that a similar change should 
take place in the Peninsular monarchies. By elTecting that object he thought, 
apparently with reason, that not onlj would the resources of the kingdoms ^ 
it contained be more completely placed at Ins disposal, bulliis rear would 
be secured by the cooperation of Princes whose existence depended on the 
maintenance of Ins’aulhonty; and a new family compact, founded on the 
same reasons of blood connexion and state policy which had rendered it so 
important to the Bourbon, would, m like manner, secure the perpetuity of 
the Napoleon dynasty . From the people, either of Spain or Portugal, he an- 


and the determination was irre\ocable, that the Houses of Bourbon and Bra- 
ganza should cease to reign (1). 

MesorM The peace of Tilsft, however, placed Napoleon in a very dilTcrent 
situation, and gave him at once the means ofprovidingin the most 
s^m\ad clfeclual manner for the concurrenccof Alexander, in the dethrone- 
r«rras«i ment of the Peninsular monarchs, by merely conniMng at bis ad- 
vances against the Turkish empire. U has already been stated, accordingly, 
that the invasion of Spam was settled at this period, and that the considera- 
tion given for that act of injustice, was permission to the Czar to drive the 
Turks out of Europe (2) In regard to Portugal, the course to he adopted was 
spfljcicnlly plain All that was required was to summon the court of Lisbon 
to shut their ports against Fngland, confiscate all English property within 
their dominions, and declare war against the British empire. Tn the course of 
enforcing such a requisition, it was hoped that an opportunity could hardly 
fail to present itself, of cfTccling the total detlironcmcnt of the House of Bca- 

tli« b( idi dT tbc lltj.sta « al'ijnc^ ' — '*> 
{)9,ieciiljaTiitMi'»Kiv.//.i( if» rrmpir*. 2TSi 
\a» DK Vhkor, nnofui an tTEtpagnt » T. 


(1) Las Cal it 200 201 Lonclond i 22 Hard 
* 81, #2 Tbib Ti J76 

(2) ^«te. ^ , 1 . 

- , *1 baTT strons reasotn lo o** ttt 

"r* Sanij • Ibal lb* »mir of 
mnrnencT Spam wai atransed at Tilait 
iTtafdIo* flWUl/, at Sl Velersburj when the 
lt« troublfft iTi lit 9 Ten i ii wU cont^nencea* 

tlie tinpwr sefmed no \»ayi $orprS«d them, 
and not wly«*pi«ss*d 
ofltie Fftnih troops lolo 

mentio td the aubj«t *nd Iboust* ^ 

■wrote to ,«« every week Uom fans, * ' '‘'“j 
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aub- ganza. This ^Yas accordingly done ; and on the 12lli August, the Por- 
tuguese government, as already noticed, wereformally summoned, in terms of 
the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, to declare war against England, adopt 
the Continental System, and confiscate all the English properly within their 
hounds (f). At the same time, the army of the Gironde, which had been in 
a' great measure broken up during the Prussian war, re-assembled at 
Bayonne, and before the end of August, Junot found himself at the head of 
Aus.'jfl. twenty-five thousand foot and three thousand horse; while Napo- 
leon, in anticipation of an unfavourable reply to his demands, without wait- 
ing for an answer, at once seized the Portuguese ships in his harbours. 

• Mmsiircsof- The Britisli government, who were speedily informed of the de- 
Eupsc Go"’ mand thus made upon their ancient ally, and were no strangers 
vernmont. ejther to llic powcrful means <11 the disposal of the French Emperor 
for enforcing obedience to his wishes, or the inconsiderable force which the 
Portuguese government could oppose to bis hostility, immediately sent the 
generous intimation to the court of Lisbon that they would consent to any 
Aiig. i3. ’ thing which might appear conducive to the safety of Portugal, and 

only hoped that the threatened confiscation of British properly Avould not be 
complied with. The Prince Regent in consequence consented to shut his 
harbours against English vessels, and to declare war against Great Britain 
but he declared that his sense of religion, and the regard which he enter- 
tained for existing treaties, would not permit him to confiscate at once the 
sept.is. property of the English merchants. Intimation was at the same 
time sent to the British residents, that they had better wind up their affairs 
and embark their property as speedily as possible. This modified compliance 
with bis demands, however, was far from satisfying the French Emperor, to 
whom the confiscation of English properly was as convenient as a means of 
gratifying his followers by plunder, as essential to the general adoption of the 
Oct. 10 . Continental System, which he had so much at heart. Orders, there- 
fore, were immediately dispatched to Junot to commence his march; they 
Oct. 17 . reached the French General on the fTth October; two days after- 

oef rg. wards his leading divisions caossED the Bidassoa, While the Court 

of Lisbon, menaced with instant destruction, soon after issued a decree, ex- 
cluding English vessels of every description from their harbours, but declar- 
ing, that if the French troops entered Portugal they would retire with their 
fleet to the Brazils (2). 

Events, however, succeeded one another with extraordinary ra- 
tngucs. pidity; and, without any regard to the obedience yielded by the 
Court of Lisbon to his demands by the proclamation of the 20th October, 
Napoleon had not only already resolved on the total destruction of the House 
of Braganza, but actually concluded a treaty for the entire partition of its- do- 
minions. The motives which led to this act of spoliation are intimately con- 
nected with the complicated intrigues which at this period were preparing 


( 1 ) Tliilj vi. 277. Ann. Reg. 1807, 279, 280. the English vessels, and uniting his squadrons to 
Loud, u 24, 25. v>outh, i. 90. Hard. x. 99, ,100. llic navies of llic Conlinenlal |)o\\ers, the Prince 
Pari. Deb. x. 345. Lord Wellesley's Statements. Pegent of Portugal will he considered as having 

The note presented by tbc Frencli ambassador at renounced the cause of the Continent, and the nn- 
Lishon to the Portuguese government was in these dersigried svill he under the necessity of demanding 
terms; ** The undersigned has received orders to , bis passports, and declaring war,*' 12 th August 
cclarc, that if, on the 1 st of next SepthnheV, the 1807, — Fo\’s Pen. 7/^ar, ii. 405, 40G; Pieces Just, 
J rince Hcgeiit of Portugal has not manifested his •'* curious coincidcntc, tins note, which so 

TCsoIution to cmancipHe hnnsclf from rnglish in- completely justified the Copenhagen expedition, was 
Uucnce, hy declaring, without delay, war against presented at Lisbon on the very day on which the 
rea liniain, dismissing the Cnglisli ambassador, British fleet approached > of Zealnndf*'"’'^ 

Tcca ,ing ins own from London, confiscating all the (2) Ann. Beg. i807 ' i 27,* 

imgtish merchandise, closing his harbours against x. 103, 104. Thib. ' , ^ 
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the w ay for the (Jellironemcnt of Ihe Spanish House of Bourbon, and the light- 
ing up the flames of the Penhsclar War 

of Napoldon on the Spanish Peninsula, first formed m 
summer of 1800, and matured by the consent of Alexander at 

Prlnrc <»r Tilsit, required even more the aid of skilful and unscrupulous dw 
plomatists than of powerful armies towards their de\ elopement 

tbaQor*. ]ic found such aid m Talleyrand and Duroc, the onlj ones of his 
Confidential counsellors who at this period were initiated in lus hidden de- 
signs, and from the former of whom ho reccited every encouragement for 
Ihcir proscciUion {!), while his acute ambassador at Madrid, Beaubarnajs, 
transmitted all the information requisite to enable him to appreciate the dis- 
position of the leading political characters with whom he was likely, in car- 
rying them into execution, to come ihto collision. The Spanish royal family 
At this period was divided and distracted hy intrigue to a degree almost un- 
precedented even in the dark annals of Italian or Byxantmo faction. Tho 
King, Charles IV, though a prince hy no means destitute of good qualities, 
fond of literature and the fine arts, endowed with no inconsiderable share of 
political penetration, and obstinately resolute, when fairly roused, upon tbo 
maintenance of his own opinions, was noeriheless so extremely indolent, 
and so desirous of enjoying on a throne the tranquillity of private life, that ho 
surrendered himself on ordinary occasions without scruple to the direction 
of the Queen and the Princo of Peace She was a woman of spirit and capa- 
city, but sensual, intriguing, and almost entirely governed by Don Slanuel 
Godoy, a minister whom her criminal fa^ou^ had raised from the humblest 
station to he the supreme director of affairs In the Peninsula He was not by 
nature a bad man; and being endowed with considerable talents, might, un- 
der a free constitution, and in a countrj where greatness was to be attained 
by integrity of conduct and capacity fertile direction of affairs, ha^e preserv- 
ed an unblemished reputation Even as it was, his admimstrallon, among 
many grie\ous evils, conferred some important benefits on his country. But, 
elevated to power by the partiality of a woman, ambitious, vain, and osten- 
tatious, surrounded by a jealous nobility, who regarded Ids extraordinary 
influence with undisguised aversion, be bad no resource for the preservation 
of his power but in the same arts to which he had owed his rise ; and an in- 
ordinate ambition, unsatiated even fay the long tenure which he had held of 
absolute power m the Peninsula, now aspired to a throne, and aimed at the 
formation of a dynasty which might take its place among tho crowmed heads 
of Europe (2), 

(l) Tnieyrsnd ani bis iurtUsns bire Uikeu >d- Quetn lo tin sVWl »lib wblclr b» song sn4 lontifd 
^ ^ m fmm ilia aTiico of M n stftT lo flYOUritt at) itistrum^at hi that lina of 
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Prince’s party, Ilje means of permanentlj emancipating him from the thral- 
dom of the ruling favourite Ji was in order to foment and take advantage of 
these diMSions that Napoldon sent Beauhamais as ins ambassador to Madrid 
la Jiilj 1807 , and thatskilfu! diplomatist was not long in opening secret con- 
ferences with the Duke dcUnfantado, m which it was mutually agreed that, 
Jjotli for the security of the Spanish monarchy, and to form a counterpoise to 
the enormous power and nmbilious projects of the Prince of Peace, it was 
indispensable ibat the Printe of Astunas should espouse a Princess of the 
imperial family of Bonaparte Beauhamais afterwards wrote to Escoiguiz, 
calling on him to “gne a specific guarantee, and something more 
than vague promises on the subject ” Thus encouraged, the Prince of Asiu- 
0^ " rias w role directly to Napokon a letter, m which, after the most 
exaggerated flattery, and a declaration that his father was surrounded by 
evil counsellors who misled his better judgment, he implored him to permit 
him the honour of an alliance with his imperial family (f) 

FonUnt*^ Beauhamais had warmly entered into these views of the prince 
Astunas, m the hope, that if the proposed alliance took place, 
i#ott *fwi the choice of the Prince would be directed to a niece of the Em- 

o« press, and relation of his own, who was afterwards bestowed on 

the Duke d’Aremberg Dut when the letter reached hapokon, be had other 
views for the disposal of the Spanish throne By means of Isqujerdo, a 
Spanish agent at Pans, who was a mere creature of the Prince of Peace, ho 
had for some time been negotiating a treat) with Charles I\, the object of 
which was at once to secure the partition of Portugal, and bestow such a 
share of its spoils on the Prince of Pence as might secure him to the French 
interest, and present him from opposing any serious obstacle to the total 
dethronement of the Spanish royal famll) Tins negotiation took place, aniT 
»sth the treat) m winch jtterminated was signed by Isquicrdo, iij sirtuc 
!lndr«“v«d of full powers from Charles IV, without the knowledge of the 
« u Oct i «<.7 prmcc of Masserano, the Spanish ambassador at Pans a sulDcicnt 
proof of the secret and sinister designs it was intended to serve, and of the 
dark crooked policy which the Emperor Aapokon had already adopted in re- 
gard to Spanish affairs 

i Oct > iso; By this treaty it was stipulated, that in exchange for Tuscan), 
which w as ceded to France, the pro\ mce of Entro Douro e Minho, 
*9 the northern part of Portugal, comprehending the city of Oporto, 

should be given to the King of Etruria, with the title of King ofKorthcm I u- 
sitama, to rc\ert, m default of heirs, to IIis klost Catholic Majest), who, how- 
ev er, w as not to unite it to the Crowm of Spam that the pro\ mcc of Alcnlcjo 
and Mgarves, forming the sou them part of the kingdom, should be conferred 
on the Prince of Peace, with the tale of Prince of Algarrcs , and in default of 
heirs-roale, in like manner, and on the like conditions, re\crt to the Crown 
of Spam that thesorcrcignsof these two new principalities should not make 
war or peue without the consent of the King of fc»pain , that the central parts 

- ». . « - on the pirt of tt'C Fmperor was (1 r more a(*feu>rr 
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ofPortugal, comprehending the provinces of Bcira, Traz-oz-Montcs, and Por- 
tuguese Estrcmadura, should remain in sequestration in the hands of the 
French till a general peace, to he then exchanged for Gibraltar, La Trinite, 
and the other Spanish colonics conquered by the English ; that the sovereign 
of these central provinces should hold them on the same tenure and condi- 
tions as the King of Northern Lusitania ; and that the Emperor Napoldon 
“ should guarantee to Jlis Most Catholic Majesty the possession of all his 
states on the continent of Europe, to the southofthe Pyrenees (1).” 

Convention To tliis sccrct treaty of spoliation "was annexed a convention, 
biein'aMii prescribing the mode in which the designs of the contracting pow- 
o''-"’ ' ' ers should be earned into elTect. By this it was agreed, that a 
corps of twenty-five thousand French infantry and three thousand cavalry 
should forthwith enter Spain and march across that country, at the charge of 
the King of Spain, to Lisbon ; while one Spanish corps of ten thousand men 
should enter the province of Entrc Douro c Minho, and march upon Oporto, 
and another of the like force take possession of the Alentejo and the Algarvcs. 
The contributions in the central provinces, which were to be placed in se- 
questration, were all to be levied for the behoof of France ; those in Northern 
Lusitania and the principality of Algarvcs for that of Spain. Finally, another 
French corps of forty thousand men was to assemble at Bayonne by the 20th 
November at latest, in order to be ready to enter Portugal and support the 
first corps, in case the English should send troops to the assistance of Portu- 
gal, or menace it with an attack; but this last corps was on no account to 
enter Npam without the consent of both the contracting parlies. _ As the prin- 
cipal object of this treaty was to give France possession of Lisbon and the 
maritime forces ofPortugal, it was communicated in substance to the Empe- 
ror of Russia ; and a Russian squadron of eight ships of the line, under Ad- 
miral Siniavin, passed the Dardanelles and steered for Lisbon, to support the 
French army, and prevent the escape of the Portuguese fleet, a short lime be- 
fore Junot broke up from Bayonne for the Portuguese frontier, and long be- 
fore any rupture had taken place between England and the Cabinet of St.- 
Petersburg (2). 

pcrM'iouf* Thsse treaties were not merely a flagrant act of iniquity on the 
designs both part of both the contracting powers, by providing for the partition 
Spain nnd of a neutral and unoffending power, which had even gone so far 
IrPMc^m to yield implicit obedience, by the proclamation of the 20th Oc- 
thisirtatj. tober, eight days before they Avere signed, to all the demands of 
the partitioning cabinets ; but they were yet more detestable, from involving 
a double perfidy towards the very parlies who were in this manner made the 
instruments of the ambitious designs of the French Emperor. While Godoy 
was amused and for the time secured in the French interest by the pretended 
gift of a principality, his downfal had in reality been resolved on by Napo- 
leon, Avho had never forgiven the proclamation of Sth October, 1806 ; and this 
specious lure was held out, without any design of really conferring it upon 
that powerful favourite, merely in oi'der to remoA^e him from the Spanish 
court, and make way for the great designs of the French Emperor in both 

i t) See Ibe treaty in Foy, ii.406. Tor. i. 384. lion of llie liarhotir, gave us in the sequel far more 

_ 2) Seethe Convention in Toy, li. 411, 412 Sav. apprehension than security/' — TiiiEniuLT, Exj}, de 
iii. 145. ^ t Armtc Ft anv^ cn Portugal, , The presence of 

** Ou reaLhiiig Lisbon, " says Thiehault, \yc the Russian licet, ho^^e^e^, is staled by Lord Lon- 
found there eight sail of the line and «i fiigatc, ilondcrry, whose means of information were far 
under Admiral Smiavin’s orders. This fleet, which, superior to those of the rrench military historian, 
III consequence of the alliance hclucen France and to ha\e been purclj accidental. — Lo^^Do^DERRv. 
Russia, and the war of the latter with England, was i. 37. 
to aftord us additional giuirantee for the protect 
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parts of the Peninsula ; while the French force, which was provided for at 
Bajonne m the end of November, was not intended to act against either the 
English or Portugal, but to secure the frontier fortresses of Spam for Napo- 
Jdon himself; and the Spanish forces, which were to be marched into the 
northern and southern provinces of Portugal, were not designed to secure 
any benefit for bis most Catholic Majesty, but to strip his dominions of the 
fen regular troops which, after the departure of Honiano, still remained for 
the defence of the monarchy. So little care was laKcn to disguise 
this intention, that, by a decree soop after from Milan, Junot, the commander 
of the French inv admgforce, w as appointed governor of Portugal, and he was 
ordered to carry on tlio adraunstration of the whole m the Emperor’s name, 
which was accordingly done (IJ, History contains many examples of power- 
ful monarchscorabininginiqmtously together to roh theirweahcr neighbours; 
but this IS perhaps the first instance on record m winch the greater of the 
partitioning powers, m addition to the spoliation of a neutral and nnolTcnd- 
ingstatc, bought the consent of its inferior coadjutors in tlie scheme ofiniqmty 
by the perfidious promise of some of those spoils which it exclusively des- 
tined for its own aggrandisement (2) 

iwAirtTowi ‘^“Sily he believed, that, when such were the views entcr- 

iVrnvMton this period by the French Emperor, the letter of the Prince 

cAnHSefl" of Asturias, written at the suggestion of Beauharnals, offering his 
band to a Princess of the imperial family, was not likelj to rcccitc a very 
cordial reception It was permitted, accordinglj, to remain without an an- 
swer, and meanwlnle the march of Junol across the Peninsula was pressed by 
Jiov 1 the most urgent orders from the imperial headquarters. Early In 
November, General Clarke, the Minister of War, wrote by Aapoldon’s com- 
mand, a letter to that marshal, in v\hich he was ordered lo advance as far as 
Cmdad Rodrigo from the Isl to the tSth November, and at latest to reach 
Lisbon bj the .'Olh IIis orders were to proclaim peace la Portugal, and al- 
*-.'*<* > 1 . ^ . 1 .^ while lo press on with 

, ■ > the fleet and fortresses 

: ■ ^ ' jh forces (5) Junotwas 

not backward in acting upon the perfidious policy thus prescribed to him; 

(IV By Jana» t prod, nauon dated 1st Fehrnary, to oirasion Oie erTuaioti of Mond If you miVe no 
1S08, proceeil.ne on ll e H tan decree of 234 He ai.embtages of iroopi , If you d spoee 11 e n w e* to 
eenber leOl il was declared Tt c house of Bra cause me no di-quietude , ifyou ad , il nO a«*H ary 
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but in ibc execution of it be Cnconnlercd Ihc most serious difTicuKics ; and 
Extensive such ^Yas tlic Mpidily of bis march, and the stale of disorganization 

of w" lo which his corps was reduced by the severity of the weather and 

Lisbon."’ the frightful state of the roads, that if any resistance whatever had 
been attemplcd by the Portuguese Government, he must infallibly have been 
destroyed. At first he proceeded, by easy marchc.s, and in good order, through 
the north of Spain; but when he reached Ciudad Rodrigo, the orders he re- 
ceived to hasten his march and seize upon the fleet were so urgent (1), that 
be deemed it necessary lo press his march with the most extraordinary ex- 
pedition, and disregard every thing but the one grand object in view. He ac- 
Kov. 17. cordingly issued a proclamation lo the inhabitants (2), in which he 
disclaimed any hostile intentions, and declared he came only as an ally, and lo 
save themfrom the hostility of the English (5). Two days afterwards, the army 
entered Portugal, w-hcre they soon gave convincing proofs how little their 
declared resolution of protecting property and abstaining from every spe- 
Kov. 19. cies of outrage was to be relied on. Pillage of every sort was sys- 
tematically practised by all grades, from the commandcr-in-chicf to the com- 
mon soldier. Junot faithfully acted up to his instructions to employ the 
language of concilation, hut act upon the principle of the most decided 
hostility. Such conduct naturally made the inhabitants fly their ap- 
proach ; and this circumstance, joined lo the forced marches the soldiers 
were compelled to mahe, the excessive severity of the rains, which fall in 
that country at that period of the year with all the violence of the tropics ; 
and the rugged, impracticable nature of the roads, or rather mountain 
paths, which they v.erc obliged to traverse, destitute of bridges and almost 
Kov. i8 ' impassable for carriages, produced such an effect upon the French 
army, that in a few days it xvas as much disorganized as it would have 
been by the most disastrous defeat. No words can do justice to the hard- 
ships which were undergone, and the disorder which ensued, during the 
march from the frontier lo Abranlcs : the firmness of the oldest officers, 
even in the leading column, xvas shaken by it, and those which followed 
hurried along without any order, like a confused horde of robbers (4). Many 
battalions subsisted for days together on nothing but chestnuts, and the 
quantity even of that humble fare was so scanty, that they lost several hundred 
men a-day — whole companies and squadrons were washed away in the ravines 
by the swollen mountain torrents. At length, after undergoing incredible 
privations, the leading bands of the French army, two thousand strong, ap- 
proached Lisbon in the end of November : but straggling in such small num- 
bers, and in such deplorable condition, that they resembled rather the fugi- 


(1) “ On no account halt on your march even for a 
day. The want of provisions could be no reason for 
doing so; still less llic state of the roads. Twenty 
thousand men can march and live any where, even 
in a desert/* — NAPOLtON io Jut ox, A^or. 2, ISO7 j 
T<lRr^o, i 35. 

(2) “ Tlie Emperor Kapolcon sends me into your 
country at the head of an nrinj’, /o male cnnimon cttusc 
with your welAbelovcd Sovereign against the tyrant of 
the seas, and save your beautiful capital from the 
fate of Copenhagen. Discipline will be rigidly pre- 
served, 1 giye ypii my word of honour for it ; but 
the smallest resistance will draw down the utmost 
severity of military cxccutinii, The Porlitgucsc, I 
am persuaded, will discover their true intcicsls, 
and. seconding the pacific view’s of your Prince, re- 
ceive us as friends; and that the city of Lisbon, in 
a ri especial manner, will behold us with pleasure 
■^Mthin its walls, at the head of such an army as^an 


alone prescrv'c it from the eternal enemies of the 
Continent.*^ 

'' (3) Hard, x. 106, 1 10. Foy, ii. 335. South, i. jtOO. 
Lond, i. 31, 32. Iv'evis, 190, 200 

(4) “ It is impossible,*’ says Tbicbault, an eye- 
witness, ** to give an idea of the sufferings of the 
army before reaching Sobreira, In truth, if the 
lending columns were a prey lo these horrois, wliich 
nothing could allcvjale, it may c.isily lie imagined 
what must have been the situation of those wliich 
succeeded them. The army, in truth, was on the 
verge of dissolution ; it was on the point of c^i«band- 
ing aUogelbcr,— the gcncial-in*cltief w'as within a 
hair’s breadth of being left w’ilbout an army, Nc- 
vtrlbeleas, it was indispensable not to halt for a 
moment; everything required to be risked : we 
were obliged to succeed, or luiry ourselves in the 
mountains with the whole array.” —Tin tUAUiT, 
Cawpagne en Portugai^ s 
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tlvcs tvlio had escaped from a disastrous retreat than the proud array nhich 
was to overturn a dynasty and subdue a kingdom ( 1 ). ' * 

-jijg elements of glorious resistance were not wanting in the Por- 
tugucse capital. Us inhabitants w ere three hundred thousand : its 
forts strong, covered with a numerous artillery, and garrisoned by 
thiirns”/ fourteen' thousand men t an English squadron lay in the Tagus, 
'with Sir Sidney Smith at its head, whose versatile genius n as peculiarly fitted 
for such an under taking,' and who had shown at Acre what vigour he could 


" - ■ I 

known; and even if it had been fully understood, both the Portuguese go- 
vernment and the English ambassador, Lord Slran^ord, w ere aware that Ju- 
noPs was but the advanced guard of a greater army, which would speedily 
follow if the first were discomfited; and that any resistance would only serve 
to give the French Emperor an excuse for measures of extraordinary rigour 
to the Portuguese nation, without affording any rcasonablo prospect of ulti- 
mate success. The great object w'us to withdraw' the ro] al family and the 
fleet from the grasp of the invaders, and secure for them a refuge in Brazil 
till the present calamitous season were overpast. As soon as they saw the 
danger approaching, therefore, the Portuguese government took every im- 

11.. j. t... jijg requisi- 

I ■ .issued, closing the 

* ■ ■ ■. * ■ ' ■ enta! System; and, 

■ ■ llowed, a few days 

N«i » afterwards, by another in W'hich the more rigorous step of seques- 

^ .1 . .!• - ._t. ne cliVt 


9 ' government. Though this last measure was Known to ue exi.e».u- 


■ ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ . . ■ ; ■ ‘ I weic 

■ ; . ; . ■■ ■ I ■ . net of 

■ ■ , ■ ; . ■ ‘ : ■ ■ _ . ' tlieir 

^rtfwBn in acceding to the demand of Napoleon lor the instant 

seizure of British properly had sufficiently demonstrated the reluctance with 
which measures of severity had been adopted by them, the British ambas- 
sador still remained on board the English fleet, ready to lake advantage of 

the first opening ■ ‘ " " ' ■ " 

correspondence. ' ' ' ; ' ' ' ' ' ' , 

and ihe Prince ‘ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ s 

advance of Jnnot, and anxiety about the loss of ihcir coiotut*!. aim 
hr a rupture »jlh England, hesitated between the hold counsels of J o- 
dri^dcLousa and the Count Linares, who strcnuou.iy recommended de- 
termined resistance to the imadcrs.aiid the natural iiraidiiy of a court sur- 

r.i ,,, sjsl 561. Tor 5 35 . W So«U.. t.flJ.Vr. f-f. 
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rounded with dangers and debilitated by the pacific habits of successive 
reigns. At length, however, such information was received as determined 
the irresolution of the cabinet. An ominous line appeared in Hie Monitcur, — 
ofNov.ts.' •, “the House of Braganza has ceased to reign;” and with the paper 
containing that announcement of the fate which awaited them, Lord Strang- 
ford transmitted to the Prince Regent copies of the secret treaty and conven- 
tion of Fontainebleau, by which the portions assigned to each of the partition- 
procinma- powcrs wcrc arranged. Intelligence received shortly after of 

Prince lu- tlio cntrancc of the Spanish troops into the Alentejo and the north- 
thesSiljcct. ern provinces of the kingdom, left no room for doubt that the 
copies w'ere correct, and that the treaty was immediately to be acted upon. 
Kov. : 4 . At the same time Lord Strangford landed, and promised his Royal 
Highness, on the honour of the King of England, that the measures hitherto 
adopted by the Portuguese court were regarded as mere acts of compulsion, 
and had noways abated the friendship of her old ally, if he would still avail 
himself of it. These representations, seconded by the efibrts of Sir Sidney 
Smith, who brought his squadron to the mouth of the harbour, ready alike 
for hostile operations or pacific assistance, gave such support to Don Rodrigo 
K6V.25. , and the patriotic party, that the court resolved, if the messenger 

dispatched to. obtain a stoppage of Junot’s advance were not successful, to 
Nov.ic. embark for the Brazils. He entirely failed in arresting the march 
of the French general, and orders were therefore given that the fleet should, 
as speedily as possible, be got ready for sea ; and tbc Prince Regent published 
a dignified proclamation on the following day, in which he announced a re- 
solution worthy of the heroic house of Braganza, and prepared to seek in 
Transatlantic climes “ that freedom of which Europe had become un- 
worthy (1).” 

Emiiarka- TIic ficct, at first, was in a slate but little prepared for crossing 
uo"af the Atlantic, and still less for conveying the motley and helpless 
nratil!/"th crowd of old men, women, and children, who were preparing to 
Nov. follow the court in their migration to South America. By great 
exertions, however, and the active aid of the British sailors, who, overjoyed 
at this extraordinary energy on the part of the Prince Regent, exerted them- 
selves with unheard-of vigour in their assistance, eight sail of the line, three 
frigates, five sloops, and a number of merchant vessels, in all six-and-thirty 
sail, were got ready on the following day, Avhen'the Royal family prepared to 
carry their mournful but magnanimous resolution into execution. Preceded 
by the archives, treasure, plate, and most valuable efiects, the royal exiles 
proceeded in a long train of carriages to the water’s edge. Never bad been 
seen a more melancholy procession, nor one more calculated to impress on 
the minds even of the most inconsiderate the magnitude of the calamities 

(l) H.nr<l. -x. J08, 111. Snitlli. i. 103, 110. Foy,, iny domiiiinn^, and are far on tlieir way to this cn- 
’i. 380, 383. Tor. i. 37, 39. Ncv. i. 165, 180. Lord pitnl. Desirous to avoid the fatal consequences of a ' 
Stranqford's P.unphl«*t, 52, 75. defence, 'tvhicl* would be far more dangerous than 

“ 11.1 ving tried, by all possible means, to pro- prolitablc. serving only to create a boundless effu- 
serve llic neutrality hitherto enjoyed by my faithful siou of blood, dreadful to humanity, and to iiiiflarae 
and beloved subjects ; having exhausted my royal the animosity of the troops which have entered this 
treasury, and made innumerable other sacrifices, kingdom, with the declaration and qiromise of not 
oven going to the extremity of shutting the ports of committing any» smallest hostility ; and know- 
Jny dominions to the subjects of my ancient and ing also, that they arc more particularly directed 
royal ally, the King of Groat Britain, llius exposing against my royal person, and that my faithful sub- 
the commerce of my people to'total ruin, and con- jects would bn less exposed lodangcrif I were absent 
scqucntly surfering the greatest losses in the coder, from the kingdom, 1 have resolved to retire, with 
non ol the royal revenue. I fmd that troops of the the Queen and Royal Family, to my dominions in . 
liinpcror of France, to whom I bad imilcd myself America, .anti cstablisli myself in the city of Rio 
on ic Continent, in flic hope of being no more, dis- Janeira till a general peace.**— /fan, 1807> 775| 
urbcil, arc actually marching into the interior of State Papers* 
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>\h1ch the Unbounded ambition of France bad brought on th Mother nations 
0^ Europe. The insane Queen came in (he first carnage; for sixteen > ears she 
bad lived in seclusion, but a ray of light liad penetrated !ier reason in this 
extremity, and she understood and approved the courageous act; ibe wi- 
dowed Princess and Ihfe Infanta Mana were in the next, with the Princess of 
, brazil, bathed in teari; after them came the Prince Rcgerit, pale and ween- 
ing at thus leal mg, apparentlj form er, the land of his fathers In the mag- 
iiitudc of the royal distress, the mnltuude forgot their own dangers; tbclf 
commiseration Was all for the august fugitnes, thus driven by riithlek vio- 
lence to a distant shore — with the descendants of along line of kings, forced 
to seek, m mournful exile, an as} lUm from the hand of the spoiler Such was 
the crowd which assembled round the place of embarkation, tiiat tbePnnee 
was compelled to force bis way through with his own hand There was not 
h dry eye among ail the countless multitude when thej stepped on hoard; 
uncovered and weeping, the people beheld, in speerhlcss sorrow, the de- 
parture of ihcir ancient rulers In the general confusion of the embarkation, 
parents were separated from children, husbands from wives, and both re- 
mained Ignorant of each Other’s safetj till they landejt in the Brazils; white 
the shore resounded with the lamentations of those who were thus se- 
vered, probably for over, from those whom they most loved " It was some 
consolation to llic crowd, who watched With aching eyes the receding sails, 


observed, with superstitious dread, at the moment of the salute the sun be- 
came eclipsed, and mournfully repeated the words, the House of Braginza 
has ceased to rfiign ” Never had a city been penetrated with a more unani- 
mous feeling of grief; the royal family, kindly and warm-hearted, had long 
enjoyed the affections of the people; the bitterness of conquest wws felt 
witboutils excitement In mournful silence the people lingered on the quay 
from whence ibO royal parly bad taken their departure; every one, in re- 
turning to his home, felt as if he had lost a parent or a child The embarka- 
tion look place from the Quay of Belem, on the same spot from whence, 
^ y-f-v.A V npr-tm*! hid svilrd iinnn that immortal voyage 

■ ; ■ . " ' ' ' • ■ “c, 

1 ■ . ■ ■ ■ '.an 

empire in the West, and had prov idcd ior her an asylum, m the luiufo 
wTeci. of her fortune m the Old \\ orld (f J 

- ’ . — i*f lisieareu 

n the 
I men 
I tiinc 

to Sefe the Beet receding m the distance, ana, m (tie tnuimmii ui nu % »ssion^ 
himself discharged a piece of ordnance at a merchant vessel which, long 

H»ih..Winlhi»(lcwbowcrclhronmn2 on board, washastcning,«ndfT 


t7,.IS0 Sctttb. . iOT.JlS. a»rd S m, Jll.l(2 383. 350 

Aaa,arg tSOT.Sil 
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Re^eticy, to Avliom the Prince Royal had on his departure intrusted the 
administration of afTairs, ^Yisely deeming a contest liopclcss from -vvliich the 
government itself shrunk, and regarding as their first duty tlie negotiating 
favourable termsfor the inhabitants with the invaders, ncsisfance, tiicrcforc, 
was not attempted, and Europe beheld with astonisliment a capital, contain- 
ing three hundred thousand inhabitants and fourteen lliousand regular 
soldiers, open its gates to a Avrclched file of soldiers without a single piece of 
cannon, the vanguard of which, worn out and extenuated, not fifteen hundred 
strong, could hardly bear their muskets on their shoulders, while the suc- 
ceeding columns were scattered in deplorable confusion over mountaiti paths 
two hundred miles in length. Such was their state .of starvation, that on 
entering the city many of the soldiers dropped down in the streets or sunk 
exhausted in the porches of the houses, being unable to Ascend the stairs, 
until the Portuguese humanely brought them sustenance. It received its new 
masters on the anniversary of the very day (oOih November) on which, a 
hundred and sixty-seven years before, the Portuguese had overturned the 
tyranny of the Spaniards, and re-established, amidst universal transport, the 
national independence (1). 

The country .Tunot immediately toolc military possession of the country; the 
by” French troops were cantoned chiefly in the capital and the strong- 
F)™rh,'.*i’id holds in its vicinity, Avhile Elvas surrendered to the Spanish General 
conmim- Solano, and Taranco, with the northern corps of the troops of that 
peaceable possession of the important and opulent 
tioopb. city of Oporto. The strict discipline maintained by these Peninsular 
corps, alTordod a striking contrast to the license indulged to the French sol- 
diers, Avhose march, albeit tbrough a friendly state which had as yet com- 
mitted no act of hostility, Avas marked by plunder, devastation, and ruin; 
and hopes began to be entertained by those in the French interest, that the 
independence of their country might still be preserved. But these hopes AA'crc 
of short duration, and Portugal soon experienced, in all its bitterness, the 
fate of every country Avhich, from the commencement of the war, had 
received, Avhethcr as fiiends or enemies, the tricolor flag. Heavy contribu- 
tions, both in money, subsistence, and clothing, had from the first been 
levied by the French troops; and Junot, Avith almost regal slate, AAas lodged 
in the noAv deserted palace : but the first Avas ascribed by their deluded 
friends to the necessitous and destitute condition of the French troops; and 
the last Avas forgiven in an officer, Avhosc head, never equal to his valour, 
appeared to have been altogether carried aAA-ay by the novelty and importance 
of the situation in which he Avas noAv placed. All uncertainty, however, was 
Dee. i3. goon at an end. A fortnight after their arrival, a revievv of six 
thousand troops in the capital took place; the soldiers were assembled' in the 
principal streets and squares — the infantry in battalions, the caA'alry in 
squadrons, the artillery limbered up and in order for service, and the Avhole 
population of the neighbourhood crowded together to AAot'ness the spectacle. 
Suddenly, the thunder of cannon from the Moorish fort attracted their atten- 
tion; all eyes were instantly turned in that direction, and they beheld the 
ancient flag of Portugal torn from the staff, upon Avhich the tricolor standard 
was mounted. The magnitude of the calamity noAV became apparent : Por- 
tugal, seized by a perfidious foe, AA'as to be I’educed to a province of France. 
At first a solemn silence prevailed; but soon a hoarse murmur, like the 
distant roar of the ocean, arose, and the cries, “ Portugal for ever, death' to 
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Ihc French*" were heard on all sjdes Bui the principal persons of ihe city 
were secured, the populace were disarmed, and the forts and batteries were 
all m the hands of the im aders The evening w as spent m fev ensh a<»italion 
but the people, destitute of leaders, were unable to turn the ceneraJ in- 
dignation to an) account, and the day closed without any convulsion harinff 
occurred (Ij 

This measure, however significant as to the ultimate designs of 
uiMoivrt bj tlie conqueror, was yet only a demonstration , and as the police of 
tb* wl ole Lishou w'as rigidly enforced hy the French, and no other change 
government but the introduchonof two or three crea- 
brtorb tures of his into the Regency, which still administered the laws m 
Ihc name of the Prince Regent, hopes begau to he again entertained that it 
would prove only a temporary occupation But events which rapidly suc- 
ceeded, demonstrated that Portugal was destined to dram to the dregs the 
cup of humiliation before the day of its political resurrection arose A. forced 
loan of 2,000,000 cruzados (L 200,000) was exacted from the merchants, 
s though their fortunes were seriously affected by the blockade of 

I , . ■ > tr ^ - J. 1 « M , 


• I • . . . , . , . 

Drc « ^ rying of arms of any sort was strictly prohibUed, unaer die pam 

of death," over the whole kingdom AJean while, fresh troops daily poured 
into the capital, and, to accommodate them, the moiihs v^erc all turned out 
of theconveuts, which were forthwith converted into military barracks Sldl, 


■ ■ ' . ' ■ I ■ ‘ t 

the English, although the Spanish olUccrs at Oporto and m tnc aIcihiju luauc 
no Secret • U " " - 7 "*-)eiyihe 

r<»> > I ■ ■ ■ Bui on 

thefst Ft*. ««>j ' .■ ■ red that 

Napoleon, was resolved to appropriate the whole monarchy to himself, with- 
out allotting any portion to Ins confederate in iniquity On that day Junot 
•went m state to the palace of the inquisition, vvlicre the Regency was as- 
sembled, and, after a studied harangue, read a proclamation of Napohon, 
dated from ihlan m the December preceding, followed by a proclamation of 
D« »3 Ins own, vvhich at once dissolved the Regency, — appointed Junol 
governor of the whole kingdom, with instructions to gov cm it all in name of 
Frb I ,808 the Emperor ^apoILon, — ordained a large body of Portuguese 
troops to be forlhwth marched out of the Peninsula, and, for the support of 
the httny of Occupation, now termed the Army of Portugal, imposed a con- 
tribution of a hundred million of francs ( L 4,000,000), above double the 
annual revenue of the monarchy, upon its inliahiiants, besides confiscating 
the whole property of the Royal family, and of all who had attended them m 
their flight (2). 


Owji Tb* p^ibt* bf WrMtl Uy »tiaii4oniii5 fertM 
jjI ba» Tfltotmol all hi< ristU t ► iS* 
of that llai dom I lie Hotiae of brairxtiA l>*» 

-*»•« ** • P Kjnof<^ t*» “*■ 
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Compile These orders \Ycrcins(nnlly carried info cnccl.TlicPorlugucsoarms 
ori'iic’k'M!!- •were every where taken down from the jnihlic oHices and huihl- 
Frcndfailrt iiigs, aiul lliosc of Imperial Trancc siihsl it 11 tc(I in their room. .Ins- 
thMiiinM- administered in tiie name of the Trench T’.mpcror, and by 

unt.. tiic Code Napoleon ; tlic whole revenno v. as collected by the Trench 
authorities, and the regiments assigned for the foreign army moved towards 
•the frontiers : an universal despair seized all classes at this clear manifesta- 
tion of the subjugation of their country. The peasants, heart-broken and 
desperate, refused to sow their liclds with grain ; the soldiers, wherever they 
were not overawed by a superior force of the French army, disbanded and 
returned home, or betook themselves to the mountains as robbers; the 
higher classes almost all (led from Lisbon, as'from a city visited by the plague; 
and notwithstanding the presence and inducnce of the invaders, only three 
houses were lighted on occasion of the general illumination ordered by the 
French in honour of the change of government. In the provinces the general 
indignation was manifested in still more unequivocal colours ; the growing 
insolence and rapacity of the French soldiers led them into frequent conflicts 
with the now aroused population; tumults, massacres, and military execu- 
tions, occurred in almost every city, village, and hamlet of Portugal ; and 
Junot, alarmed at the increasing ferment, formally disbanded the whole of 
the army which had not been ordered to proceed to France (1). !Mean- 
B while, plunder Avas universal from the highest ratdc to the lowest; and the 
Marciti3. Gcncral-in-clucf sct the example of general spoliation, by appro- 
priating to himself plate and valuable articles of every description, collected 
from the churches and royal palaces (2). 

While the fate of Portugal Avas thus to all appearance sealed by the usur- 
pation of Napoleon, events of still greater importance Avcrc in progress, in 
relation to the Spanish monarchy, Avhich, in their immediate effects, preci- 
pitated the explosion of the Peninsular Avar. 

.xrrrstof What cai’c soever the advisers of Ferdinand may have taken to 
rndsnzmp couceul fcom the reigning monarch his letter of 11 Ih October, pro- 
ofiiis papers. posing, Avitliout liis father’s knoAvledgc, an alliance AA’ith the Impe- 
rial family, so important a step did not long remain unknown to the Prince 
of Peace. The numerous spies in his employment Avho surrounded the heir- 
apparent, both in the French capital and his palace of the Escurial, got scent 
of the secret; and Isqiiicrdo transmitted from Paris intelligence that some ne- 
gotiation of importance Avas in progress, in consequence of Avhich the Prince 
was more narroAvly AA'atched ; and, as the evident anxiety and pre-occupation 
of his mind seemed to justify the suspicions Avhich Avere entertained, he Avas 
at length arrested by orders of his father, and a seal put on all his papers. 
Oct 23 . lie Awas privately examined before the Privy Council, and after- 
wards reconducted as a prisoner by the King himself, in great slate, at the 
• bead of his guards, to the palace of the Escurial, Avhosc AA'alls, still melan-- 


verergn into exile ; and then assign that very com- 
pulsory departure as a reason for the previously 
concerted appropriation of the whole of his territo- 
ries In himself. — See holh the Milan Decree and 
Proclamation tn Fov, iii. 343, 345 ; 

Jmt, 

(0 f’ortuguesc legion thus drafted off for 
France, were at first nine thousand Strong, hut five 
Imousand deserted or died on the march llirough 
Spam, and not four thousand reached Ba}Oimo, Na- 
poleon, however, ^v}lo there reviewed them, said to 
Prince Wolkouski, ‘‘llicsc arc the men of the 
oouth; they arc of an impassioned temperament ; I 
VI. 


will make them excellent soldiers.” Tlicy sciwed 
with distinrtiou both in Austria and Uiissia, and 
•were particularly noticed for their good conduct at 
AVagraln in 1809, and Sinolcrisko in I8t2. They 
were faithful to their colours and oaths, though 
still in thtn’r hearts attached to their country', and 
liorc on their standards this striking device, 

Vadimus immlxti Danais; liaml nummc nostro.*' 

— Fo\, iii. 40, Ait note. 

(2) l>oml. i. 50, 54. South, i, J.n*?.' <02. Nevis, i. 
240, 240. Foy, ii. 5, 33. 
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choly from Ihe tragic calastroplie of Iho unfortunate Don Carlos m a preced- 
ing roign, sverc fraught with the most sinister presages Among his private 
papers ll^ere found— one ^^ntten entirely by the hand of the Prince, blank m 
date, and with i black seal, bestowing on the Duke del Infantado the otBce of 
Governor-general of New Castile, and all the forces withm its bounds, m the 
oent of the King's death; a key to the correspondence m cipher formerly 
carried on by the late Princess of Asturias and' the Queen of Naples her 
mother, and a memonal of tnelie pages to the King, filled nith bitter com- 
plaints of the long-continued persecution of v<hich the Prince had been the 
object, denouncing the Prince of Peace as guilty of the most -wicked designs, 
even that of mounting Ibc throne by the death of his Koyal Master, and Mhich 
proposed a variety of steps to secure the arrest 6f that powerful favourite A 
writing of five pages was also discovered, written like the preceding by Es- 
coiquiz, detailing the measures adopted by the Prince of Peace to bring about 
a marriage between the heir-apparent and his wife’s sister, the best mode of 
av oiding it, and hinting at ibe prospect of an alliance between the Prince of 
Asturias and a member of the Imperial family In these papers, thus laid 
open -without resene to the royal scrutiny, there was nothing, with the cr- 


monarcb, which the long ascendant of the Prince of Peace, and the animosity 
wrhich had prev ailed between him and the beir-apparent, -were so well calcu- 
lated to produce Even the first, though it indicated an obvious preparation for 
tlie contemplated event of the Kmg^s decease, and fairly inferred an anxiety 
for that event, could not, when taken by itself, without any other evidence, bo 
considered as a legitimate ground for concluding that so atrocious an act as 
the murder or deposition of the King was in contemplation, since it was 
equally referable to the anxiety of the hcir-apparcnl, who had given no in- 
dications of so depraved a disposition, to secure the succession, menaced, as 
he conceived it to be, upon lus natural demise (1} 
r.JS^pr“tb* llevealed, however, to a corrupted court, and falling into the 
Kio* bn »be liands of persons actuated by the worst suspicions, because them- 
corrr.pond selves capable of the most nefarious designs, these papers afforded 
too fair an opportunity to Godoy and his party of ruining tho 
Prince, and at the ‘same time gave loo clear indication of llic hazard which 
they would themselves run upon his accession to the throne, to be laid aside 
ort 30. without being made the foundation of decisive measures On the 
very next day, accordingly, a proclamation wras issued from the Escunalby the 
King, m which the Prince of Asturias was openly charged with having engaged 
m a conspiracy for the dethronement and death of his father, and the imme- 
diate prosecution and trial of all his advisers was announced to the bewil- 
dered public (2) At the same time despatches w ere forw arded to NapoK'ou, 
reiterating the same charges, and earnestly imploring bis counsel and assist- 


(l) Tot 1 aa 53 Th b 
89 5»oulh » 18T 188 _ , 

(a) Tor 1 33, 31 ISd! • <.5 Tb b 


533 S3l Fo7,n 
381 


293 . , 

It WM itateJ jn tb s protUroal ad 1 vMbtjng 
persnadea that I wa» »urrou >ded mib the lore du» 
to a parent bjb«» oITjprfoj wben in tinlaawa 
band anddrnly r««»tect lo oe tbe mPnilfOiu »»<1 
unbend of eonJpracy 3«b eb bad bem , 

OgawstmTl ft That Iff to often »nrfang«ed bad 

hefoae a burdci to n y tuccetsnr wb" 
eup ed blinded, and forgelful of all tbe Cbt jl n 


principlei ubfeb oiy <tt» and patemal lor* ba.* 
wotbt h in bad eu jj|ed m a eoi .j rttj tot v>y 
dfti ro eioftit 1 «a« an, cat myielf lo »«rru a 
Uefjrl aodaurpr. g b ro fn b t own apart »»«*• 
I , . ul rh r ilt-’l I to t»r- 


joemt. — / rtf/aaitJ «a, 80 lA Qtttitr, iSBlt *- 
atro, 1 81 
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ance in extricating liis unfortunate ally from the dilDBculties ^Yilll Avliich he 
was surrounded (1). 

Cautious When Napoleon, however, received this letter, he was noways 
uwiaucfon dlsposod to lend any assistance to Charles IV, on whose dethrone- 
leadingit. ment he was fully resolved, though he was as yet uncertain as to 
the particular means or course to he followed in order to efTect that object. 
He determined immediately to keep himself entirely clear from these do- 
mestic dissensions, took the utmost care that his name should not in any 
way be mixed up with them, and resolved only to take advantage of them, if 
possible, to get quit of both father and son. He said, therefore, on receipt of 
the letter, — “ These are domestic concerns of the King of Spain; I will have 
nothing to do with them at the same time Ghampagny, minister of foreign 
affairs, wrote, to the Prince of Peace, that on no account was his name to be 
implicated in this affair (2) ; and Talleyrand gave the same assurances in the 
strongest terms to Isquierdo; protesting at the same time the l^mperor’s fixed 
resolution to carry into execution the Avhole provisions of the treaty of Fon- 
tainebleau (5). Meantime, the storm which threatened such serious conse- 
quences blew over in Spain, from a discovery of the party who was at the 
bottom of the intrigue. The Prince of Asturias, justly alarmed for his life, 
Oct. 3c. revealed, in a private intercourse with his father and mother, the 
letter he had written to Napoleon, proposing his hand to one of his relations, 
and at the same time disclosed all the parlies, not excluding the French am- 
^''luch leads Jjassador, who were privy to that proceeding. This disclosure ope- 
don of^tile rated like a charm in stilling the fury, of the faction opposed to the 
A^tur'as".'^ Princo; ignorant of the extent or intimacy of his relations with the 
French Emperor, they recoiled at the idea of driving to extremities the heir of 
the throne, who might possibly have engaged so powerful a protector to espouse 
Kov. 5 . his cause. The matter was therefore hushed up ; the Prince wrote 
penitential letters to his father and mother, avowing “ that he had failed in his 
duty, inasmuch as he should have taken no step without their concurrence 
Nov. 5 . and throwing himself on their mercy. Upon this ti decree of the 
King was issued, declaring, “ The voice of nature has disarmed the arm of 
vengeance; when a guilty party solicits pardon, the heart of a father cannot 
refuse it to a son. My son has disclosed the authors of the horrible plan which 
some wretches have put into his head ; I pardon him, and shall receive him 
to favour when he has given proofs of sincere amendment.” The trial of the 
Jan. 20 , i8o3. Prince’s confidants went on, but terminated three months after im 


Letter of (i) “ Sir my brother — At the ino- 
Cliarles IV mcntwhen J was exclusively occm)ied 
toNapolton. destruyins our 

common enemy, and fondly hoped that all the plots 
of the late Queen of Naples were buried with her 
daughter, I disco\ ered -with horror that the spirit of 
intrigue had penetrated the interior of my palace, 
and that mj’’ eldest son, the heir-presumplive to the 
throne, had not only formed the design to dethrone, 
but even to attempt the life of myself and his mo- 
ther. Such an atrocious attempt merits the" most 
exemplary punishment; the law which calls him to 
the succession should be repealed ; one of my bro- 
thers will he more worthy to replace him in my 
heart, and on the throne. I pray your Jdajcsly to 
your lights and counsel.”— CnAivLEs IV 
^ blAPOI.^o^, S, ^Lorenzo, October, 1807; 

SvYAiw, III, 143. 

(2) Tlie Lmperor insists that on no account should 
Siiid or published in relation to this 
ai air, winch mvoUcs him or his ambassador. He 
»as done nolhing which could justify a suspicion 


that either he himself or his minister have known 
or encouraged any domestic intrigue of 5pain, He 
declares positively, that lie never has, and never 
will intermeddle with it. He never intended that 
the Prince of Asturias should marry a Princess of 
France, or Mademoiselle Tascher, long since af- 
fianced to another; he will oppose no marriage of 
the Pa-ince of Asturias with any person he pleases; 
his ambassador Beauharnais has instructions to 
take no part in the affairs of Spain.” — Ciiampagwy 
to the Prince of Peace, l5//i November, 1807 jTni- 
raudeau, vi. 291| 292. 

(3) ** \Vhat chiefly shocked the Emperor/' said 
Talleyrand to Isquierdo on 15th November, “was, 
after the treaty of 27th October, to see himself ap- 
parently implicated, in the face of Europe, in in- 
trigues and treasons. He has expressed a natural 
indignation at it, hecausc it affects his honour and 
probity. The Emperor desires only the strict ex- 
ecution of the treaty of Fomainebleau."— Thicau- 
DEAu, vi.291. -v 
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(heir entire acqmttal, to tlic great joy of (he nation, is ho had neter atlaebed 
any credit to tins alleged conspiracj, but considered it as a got up device ot 
tJie Prince of Peace to rum lus rival Escojquiz Nev cnlieless, that acute coun- 
sellor, as ivcU as the Dukes ofinfantado and St Carlos, nith several others 
were kept in confmement, or sent into exile , andhapolcon, who in truth had 
not instigated tins intrigue, but saw the advantage it would give him in his 
designs against the Peninsula, was Secretly rejoiced to see the father and son 
thus envenomed against each other, and resolved to dispossess (hem both (I) 
rt" It was not long before this resolution to appropriate to himself a 

Spanish dominions, without the slightest rc- 
f ^ov « gard to Ins recent and solemn guarantee of their integrity in the 
treaty of Fontainebleau, was acted upon by the French Emperor The force of 
forty thousand men, which bad been prov ided for at Bayonne by that treat} , 
but which was not to enter Spam except with the consent of the King of 
Spam, was now increased to sixty thousand, and without anj authority from 
the Spanish government, and though the silnalion of Portugal noways called 
for their advance began to cross the frontier, and take the road, not towards 
Lisbon, but Madrid Twenty-four thousand infantry and four thousand 
horse, with forty guns, under Dupont, first passed the Bidassoa, and moved 
towards \alladolid, where headquarters were established m the beginning 
j of Januarj A second armj, under Moncej, consislmg^of tvventj 
five thousand foot, three thousand horse, and forty pieces of arlillcrj, soon 
followed, and such was the haste with which they were forwarded to their 
destination, that they were conveyed across France by post, and rapidly de- 
filed towards the Ebro, while, on the other extremity of the Pjrcncos, Du 
hesme, with twelve thousand infantry, two thousand cavaln,and twenty 
cannon, entered Catalonia, and took the road to Barcelona (3) 
orPraceZon ^Ithough thc Operations m Portugal afforded no sort of reason 
iiot«*ne for this formidable invasion jet so much were the inhabitants of 
riTOon country in the liabit of yielding implicit obedience to the 
French authorities, in consequence of the submissive altitude of 
their government for so long a period, that it excited very liUlc attention 
cither m Spam or ovei ' 

was almost uni nown ' 

m Italy, and, dazzled * 

which were there going forward, paid hide n^rd to the progress of obsewre 
corps on the Pyrenean frontier Nolwillistanding ill their infatuation, liovv- 
ever, the Cabinet of Madrid were not without anxiety at this uncalled for and 
suspicious invasion of I heir frontiers, but tbej were deceived by the re- 
peated assurances which they received, both verbally and in writing, from 
the French Ministers, of the detcrmimlion of the Fmperor to execute all the 
provisions of the treaty of Fontainebleau (3) , and the Prince of Peace was 
fearful, lest, by starting ill timed suspicions, he miglit pul m (lazard the 
brilliant prospects which he conceived were opening both to the Spamdi 
monarchy and himself from Ibc spoils of Porlugil Thej were involved it 
the meshes of giuUy ambition, and could not extricate themselves from it! 
toils till ilicy had themselves become Its prey (1} 

The time, however, was now rapidly approaching when hapolton deemed 
It safe to throw off the mask ^o sooner had be returned from Italy la 

of iJ<r tine »d»ioU|;e lo wyt*!/ •nA «/ /<»»<» V 
— o i«**i i lea , , „ ,, 

(2) h>r I 73 71 Tor I IS « tooJ » S> ” 
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Nnvkxj in than ihc Minister nf\Var transniittcd fl incssngc to tlic Senate, 
*l re.iclicrou^ requiring the levy of 80,000 onnscripts out of those who shouhl 
l^•!mpcum». hecome liable to serve in 1800,— a reqiiisition which that obse- 
quious body forthwith voted by acclnnintion, though the peace of Tilsit had, 
jan.c. to all appearance, closed the Temple of Jnims for a very long pe- 
riod, at least in regard to Continental wars. This warlike demonstration, 
though levelled ostensibly at Kngland, yet contained ambiguous expressions 
Jan. ii.isos. Avhich poiiitcd not unequivocally to projects of aggrandisement 
on the side ol the Spanish Peninsula (1). Shortly after, the I'rcnch fnrcc.s 
began, by fraud and false pretences, to njahe themselves masters of the 
frontier fortresses of Spain; and the success with which their »lishnnourable 
stratagems were crowned was such as almost to exceed belief, and Avhich 
could not have occurred but in a monareby debilitated by a long period of 
despotic misrule. Pampclnna was the first to be .surprised. Parly in Fe- 
bruary, General d’Armagnac directed his steps on this perfidious mission 
Ihrough Ronccsvallcs, the fabled scene of heroic achievement, lie first re- 
quested leave from the governor of that fortress, to lodge two battalions with 
the Spanish troops in the citadel; and when this was refused, re- 
mained for some days in the town on the most friendly terms \Yith the Spa- 
nish garrison, until they were so completely thrown oil’ their guard, that he 
succeeded in surprising the princii)al gate of the citadel by means of three 
hundred men, admitted, one by one, Aviili arms under their cloaks, during 
the night, into his house, which was within the walls, while the attention of 
the Spanish sentinels was taken ofl' by his soldiers playing in sport at snow- 
balls with each other close to the drawbridge of the citadel. Next morning a 
proclamation appeared, beseeching the inhabitants to “ consider this ns only 
a trifling change, incapable of disturbing the harmony which ought to subsist 
between two faithful allies (2).” 

Duhesme’s instructions were, in like manner, to make himself 
r’Encrar' i^i'^slcr of Barcelona; and he was not long of ciTecting that object. 
sHn^tiaiis advanciug towards that fortress, under the pretence of j)nr- 

i>y tiic suing his march to Valencia, he totally disregarded the summons 
rX"?3'. of the Conde de Espeleta, captain-general of the province, who re- 
quired him to suspend his march till advices were received from Madrid ; and 
so intimidated the governor, by threatening to throw upon him the whole 
responsibility of any difierenccs Avhich might arise between the two nations 
from the refusal to admit the French soldiers within Ihc walls, that hc suc- 
ceededin getting possession of the town. Still, however. Fort Montjuic and 
the citadel were in the bands of the Spaniards; but the same system of au- 
dacious treachery shortly after made the invaders masters of the strongholds. 
Gount Theodore Lecebe, the commander of the Italian division, assembled 
Ccb. 23. iiis troops as for a parade on the glacis of the citadel. After the in- 
spection was over, the Italian general came with his staff, on horseback, to 
converse Avith the Spanish officers, and insensibly moved forAvard to the draw'- 


(l) “Tlirrp is a necessity,” said Clarke and Clian 
pagny, ♦♦ of having consiilcrablo force; on all poinl 
exposed to attack, in order to he in a situation t 
take advantage of any favourahlo circuinslanrt 
which may occur to carry the war into the liosot 
ol Isngland, to Ireland, or the Indies. Vulgar polil 
Clans conceive ill© Emperor sliould disarm: such 

proceeding would he ti real scourge to France. It : 
not enough to base an aimy in I’ortngal; .Spain 
>s menaced j llic i:nglis 
1 no t troops in tl.c ncigl.bou 

lioodofGibraltari ttieyhavo directed to Uial%mrti 


those which have lircn recalled from the Eevant, or 
withdrawn from Sicily. The vigilance of their 
cruisers on the Spanish coast is hourly increasing; 
they seem disposed to avenge themselves on tliat 
kingdom, for the re\erscs they have experienced in 
the cohmies. Ihe u/ro/e Peninsula, therefore, in an 
especial manner calls for the attention of his Majesty** 
> — CLAnnr and CiiAMrACXv’s llrports, Monitcui, *l\tfi 
Jan., 1808; ffUf/ Foi, ili. 70, 77. 

(2) Tor. i. 51, 52. South, i, 197, 198, Lond. i. 
5G. Toy, iii, 81, 81, 
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ponsible for the tv hole consequences of war with France, which avould m- 
CMtably result from a refusal (1) San Fernando de Figueras next fell into the 
M»rd> j 8^ hands of the French The governor, on his guard against surprise, 
was cajoled into permitting Iwohundrcd conscripts to be lodged in the citadel, 
the finest for ti ficalion in Spam , under pretence that there w as not accommoda- 
tion for them m the town Instead of conscripts, chosen soldiers were intro- 
duced, who, in (he night overpowered (lie sentinels, and admitted four regi- 
ments, who lay in the neighbourhood. Finally, ht. -Sebastians, the hey to the 
great road from Bavonne to Madrid, and the destined theatre of such des- 
perate struggles betw'een the French and English, was obtained on still more 
easy terms By permission of the Spaniards, it had become the depot for the 
hospital of the French regiments who had passed through ; hut the governor, 
conceiving disquietude at the visible increase in the number of (hese pre- 
March 3 tended patients, and having learned some indiscreet expressions of 
Murat as to St -Sebastians being indispensable to the security of (he Frencii 
army, communicated his fears to the captain-general of (he province, and 
also to the Prince of Peace, with an earnest request for instructions (2). The 
Prince, too far gone to recede, counselled submission, though his ejes were 
now opened to the treachery of which he had been the victim; and, to hw 
disgrace be it said, the last bulwark of his country was yielded up in conse- 
quence of express instructions from him written with his own hand(dj. 

Thus w ere taken, by the treachery and artifice of the f rcnch Em- 
the four frontier fortresses of Spam ; those w Inch command 
sows, and the three great roads by Perpignan, Navarre, and Biscay , across the 
north or pyrcnocs, and the possession of which giv es an inv ader the entire 

>' frwpr* command of the onlj passes practicable for an army from France 

into the Peninsula. And they were taken not only during a period of pro- 
peace, but close alliance between the two countries, and by a power 
which, only a few months before, had so solemnly guaranteed the inlcgiily of 
the Spanish dominions 1 History has few blacker or more disgraceful deeds 
to commemorate; and, doubtless, the perpetration of them must hare been a 
subject of shame to many of the brave men engaged m the undertaking, how 
much soev cr the heller feelings of the majority may have been obliterated by 



Tor 1 53 58 Toj,U 78 8S. AtU 1 10 
5 199 aoi TAib »1 3lJ 
* On the (Hire n of tli* Idlor of lA* UuVr «• 

' » wn i«l nr 


vUcble iiuLU . u i .. 

bow »o *«■», lull I>rt. luhiljr b<vn— ♦ ?«*•»• 
TftvtU well! lltey ore oo» «IItn t tinj «>»• ** 
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that fatal revolutionary principle, \s‘ljich measures the morality of all pnhlio 
actions by no other test but success. Napoleon, however, wlio never cmiuircil 
into the means, provided the end was favourable, was overjoyed at this easy 
acquisition of thclccys of Spain, and was led from it to discard all fears of a 
serious rupture in the course of his projected changes of dynasty in the Pen- 
insula. ’With his accustomed vigour, he instantly jirepared to make the most 
of bis extraordinary good fortune in these important conquests; fresh troops 
were instantly poured into the newly acquired fortresses; their ram|)nrts 
were armed, their ditches scoured, their arsenals tilled; the monks in them 
were all turned adrift, and the. monasteries converted into barracks. .Several 
millions of biscuits were baked in the frontier towns of France, and speedily 
stored in their precious magazines. The whole country from the Pid.isson to 
the Douro was covered with armed men ; the .Spanish authorities in all the 
towns were supplanted by French one.s ; and before as yet a single shot liad 
been tired, or one angry note interchanged between the Cabinets, the whole 
of Spain, north of the Ebro, was .already wrested from the Crown of Cas- 
tile (1). 

TI.C princo IIow dccply socvcr Godoy may have been implicated, by long est.i- 

Ifnjjli sf'f. blished intimacy .and recent lures, in the meshes of French diplo- 
macy, be could not any longer remain blind to the evident ten- 

of cranre. (]ency of llic desigiis of Napoleon. The seizure of Pampcluna first 
drew the A’cil in p<arl from his eyes; the successive captures of Barcelona j 
Sl.-.Sebastians, and Figueras, next lore it asunder; finally, the proclamation 
of Junot, on the first February, at once dashed to the earth all his hopes of 
national or individual aggrandisement. The portentous announcement that 
.Tunot was to administer the afiairs of Portug.al in its whole extent, in the 
name of the Emperor, evinced clearly that all the provisions in the treaty of 
Fontainebleau in favour either of the Spanish family, who had ceded the 
throne of Tusc.iny, or the Prince of Peace individually, were blown to the 
winds. The private correspondence of that ambitious statesman, accordingly, 
at this period, evinces the utmost uneasiness at the designs of Fmnee (2). But 
the uncertainty of which be so Irittcrly complained, was of short duration. 
Tch.G. A requisition, by Napoleon, for the rcmov.il of the Sp.anish fleet to 
Toulon, which the Cabinet ofJIadrid were Aveak enough to comply Avith, though 
Fcb.j 7 . the rapid succession of events prevented its execution, Avas soon 
folloAA-ed by a formal demand of all Spain to the north of the Ebro, to be in- 
corporated AA’ilh the French monarchy. In return, be oflcrcd to cede to the 
Spanish monarchy his ncAvly acquired realm of Portugal (.5); but it Avas rea- 
dily foreseen that the proposal AA’ould proA'c entirely elusory, as Junot had 
taken possession of the whole country in the name of Napoleon, and it aa'os 


(1) Foy.iii. 85, 87, 89. Tor. i. 5'J,G0. South, i. 
195, 205. Lontl. i. 57, 60. 


General Foy, lliough a liberal writer, and of I 
Kapoleon school, gives a full del.Til, much to 1 
credit, of these disgraceful transactions, and dra^ 
a veil over none of the dishonourable deeds 1 
which they were accomplished. — SccFov, iii, 75, fi 
Ihis is the true and honourable spirit of bistor 
and withal the most politic, for it gives doul 
W'cigbt to the defence of bis country' on other poii: 
when undertaken by such a champion. 

Ills secret (2) On February 9lb| Godoy wre 
despatch to to his agent Isquicrdo at Paris t! 

tl.U p«ioa‘ dispatch I r 

’ ccivc no news; I live in uncertain V 

lf.etrea},salrca,!jra d,ad letter; this kingdom' 
covered with troops; the harbours of I'ortiTgal a 


about to be occupied by them | Junot governs the 
whole of tlial count r)'. ^Vc have just received n de- 
mand for the remainder of our fleets to co-operate 
with tl»e French, which must be cuinplied with. 
Ever)' thing is uncertainty, intrigue, and distrust ; 
public opinion is divided; tlic bcir-apparcnl to the 
throne was lately involved in a treasonable conspi- 
racy ; thc'I’rcncli troops live at free qiinrlers on llie 
country; the people arc c.xhaiisted by their requisi- 
tions. You yourself have been to little juirposc at 
Paris; the ambas.sador there is useless. What the 
devil is to come of all this? what will he the end of 
this uncertainty? If you know any thing, for God's 
sake let me know it ; on) thing is belter than this 
uncertainty."— Gonor (o Isquicrdo, JF'eOruar/, ^ 
1808; Tihfaudeau, vi. Slli 3l8. 

(3) Thib. vi. 3t2, 3l3. Hard, x, 122, 123. Tor, 
i. 58. 59. Foy, iii. 109. 
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Irn, Umale ' , 

Aa^aire, the whole frontier iortresses, ana passes 
^?^p»re»“rtc the PjTcnees, n as, in d military point of non, possession 

n7bi‘rfiL*of Spam Itself} not a fort existed to arrest the French hchieen 
TO.rttos? jjjgj capital. The intelligence communicated bj Is* 

quicrdo revealed the alarming fact, that the title of Emperor of the Indies, 
was to he given to Ferdinand ; and that Napoleon conlinuall j reverted to the 
dependence of the tranquillity of France on the succession to the Crown of 
ipafn In the course of the conferences, the Spanish diplomatist had pene- 
trated the real secret, and distinctly wwmed the Prince of Peace that the 
total dethronement of the House of Bourbon was resolved on. The arrival of 
March i( iho Queen of Etruria at Madrid at this juncture, who had been 
forced to renounce one throne by the French Emperor, and since insidiously 
deprived of the compensation promised her instead of Portugal, enhanced 
March i3 tliG gCHcral embarrassmcnts , and at length the arrival of Murat at 
Burgos, with the title of “ Lieutenant of the Emperor,” and an immense 
staff, both civil and military, left no room for doubt that Aapolcon was de- 
termined to appropriate to himself the whole Peninsula In this extremity 
Ihc Prince of Peace, roused to more manly feelings by t!ie near approach of 
. • - ’ -..1 v.e nf>r«;nTi. recalled a letter which 

■ ■ ■ ■ ‘pro- 

: ■ . vie of 

■ I ■ : ■ ■ . ■ iharh 

Marri i6 fot Amenca Prepiiaiioiis mu. « j ■ ■ jour- 

ney, the guards were assembled at Aranjuex, ilien the rojal residence; 

. e — „„„ upm brnufflit from Segovia, and messengers dis- 

■ ■ fugUivcmonarch within its 

* ' up to thelast his detestable 


course, and arrange the aiiaiis oi Ijju 1 1 .. ■ ■ ' 1 

diplomatic forms, ’’while the passage of the Bidassoa b) six iboiisawd of the 
Imperial Guard, the formation of a new French army, nineteen thousand 
strong, in Bisca;> , wwder Idarshal BcssvtTCS, and the increase of the forces in 
Catalonia to fifteen thousand men (2), told but too clearly that if he did 
arrive, it would be with the pomp and authorilj of a conqueror. 

Ti .. ..-r ^chifnc v\as offered by the Ring cither to sliarc the 
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not to be sdpposcd he \\ ould c> or relinquish his grasp of a monarchy so lm*< 
poriant in lus matilimc designs against Great Britain (1) 

Z^^ Possessed of Spam to the north of the Ebro, including, of course, 
I^a\aTre, the \Nholc frontier fortresses, and passes 
througli the Pyrenees, -vras, m a military point of mow, possession 
Sightofiie^’of Spam Itself*, not a fort existed to arrest the French between 
court tt Sc pgpjjg]^ Yjjg injcjjjgence communicated bj Is» 

quierdo revealed the alarming fact, that the title of Emperor of Ihe Indies^ 
was to be given to Ferdinand ; and thai]Napolfon continually revcrled to the 
dependence of the tranquillity of France on the succession to the Crown of 
^pam. In the course of the conferences, the Spanish diplomatist had pene- 
trated the real secret, and distinctly warned the Prince of Peace that the 
total dethronement of the House of Bourbon was re<5ol\cd on Thearrna] of 
March II tJie Queen of Etruria at Madrid at Hus juncture, who had been 
forced to renounce one throne bj the French Emperor, and since insidiously 
deprived of the compensation promised her instead of Portugal, enhanced 
March ij the general embarrasaments , and at length the arntal of Murat at 
Burgos, with the title of “ Lieutenant of the Emperor,” and an immense 
stair, both civil and military, left no room for doubt that Napoleon was de- 
termined to appropriate to himself the whole Peninsula In this extremity 
the Prince of Peace, roused to more manly feelings by the near approach of 
danger, both to the monarchy and Ins owm person, recalled a letter which 

' . . . r . . ^ ^ 

■ • ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' the example of 

■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ View to embark 

March i6 for AmcTica. Preparations were immediately made for (he jour- 
nej , the guards were assembled at Aranjuez, then the rojal residence; 
iliirij pieces of cannon were brought from Segovia, and messengers dis- 
patched to Gibraltar' ^ t t- 

impregnable walls * 

March 11 system uf ‘ , ■ ■ ■ ■ ‘ 

horses, with a letter announcing “Ins approaching vi«U to lus friend and 
ally the King of Spam, in order to cement their friendship hy personal inter- 
course, and arrange the alTairs of the Peninsula vMihout the restraint of 
diplomatic forms;” while tlic passage of the Bidassoa hj six thousand of the 
Imperial Guard, the formation of a new French army, nineteen thousand 
strong, m Biscay ; under Marshal Bcssicrcs, and the increase of the forces in 
Catalonia to fifteen thousand men (2), told hut too clearly that if he did 
arrive, it w ould be w iih the pomp and authority of a conqueror. 

Tumult «t The Prince of Asturias was offacd by the King cither to share the 
I Tow flight of IheBoyaHamily, or remain at home witliilie title of Ucii- 
I’rt^rooV'*' tcnaut'Gcnerai of the Kingdom 11c at first preferred the former 
uiw'® alternative, though ins confidants, not yet convinced of the total 
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overthrow of the dynasty contemplated hy Napoleon, dissuaded him from the 
step, and strongly recommended him to throw himself into the arms of Na- 
poleon. Meanwhile, the preparations for a journey hy the Court, and certain 
vague rumours of their approaching departure from the kingdom, whicli had 
Ira'nspired, collected an unusual crowd, to Aranjuez, and increased to the 
very highest pitch the anxiety of the people at Madrid ; who, notwithstand- 
ing the ignorance in ^Yhich they were kept, had still learned with dismay the 
seizure of the frontier fortresses, and the occupation of the northern pro- 
vinces hy the French troops. The French ambassador openly and loudly 
condemned the projected departure to the south, as uncalled-for, imprudent, 
and calculated only to disturb the existing slate of amity hetween the two 
nations,— while Jlurat- at Burgos issued a proclamation, which arrived at 
this period at the capital, in which he enjoined his soldiers, “ to treat the 
Spaniards, a nation estimable in so many respects, as they would treat their 
French compatriots', as the Emperor wished nothing but happiness and feli- 
city. to Spain.” Still the general cirervcscencc continued, and the King, to 
MArch ic. calm it, issued a proclamation, in which he earnestly cotmsclled 
peace and submission : .in .advice which had a pi'ccisely opposite clTccl. As 
the period of departure approached, the relucUance of Ferdinand to accom- 
pany the fugitive monarch became hourly stronger, and his friends gave out 
that he was resolved to remain at home and stand by his country : a resolution 
which, was loudly applauded by the people, who regarded him as the only 
hope of the nation, and were worked up to a pilch of perfect fury against the 
Prince of Peace, whom they regarded as, more than he really was, the author 
of all the public calamities. A casual expression which dro])pcd from the 
Prince on the morning of thclTlli, “ This night llie Court sets out, but 1 
Avill not accompany them,” increased the general ferment, hy spreading the 
belief he might possibly be reluctantly torn aw'ay from the kingdom of bis 
fathers. At length, when the royal carriages drew up to the door of the royal 
palace, and preparations for an immediate dej)arture were made, mailers 
came to a crisis : the people rose in tumultuous masses; a large body look 
March 17 . post at the palace, cut the traces of the carriages, and put an entire 
slop to the intended journey, while a furious mob, composed in great part of 
disbanded soldiers, surrounded the hotel of the Prince of Peace, from whose 
guards they experienced no resistance, forced open the doors, ransacked 
the most private apartmenls.in searching for the object of their indignation, 
who, however, for the time escaped; but. still observing some moderation 
in their excesses, brought the Princess, with all the respect due to her 
rank, to the royal palace ( 1 ). 

Tall of tlie In the first moment of alarm, the Prince of Peace bad escaped by 
A Peace, anil » DacR passagG, willi u siTiglc roll, ^N^iicli Avas lying on llic table, 

CharlcslV °4n his hand, and flying up to the garrets, hid himself under a 

March 18 , quantity of mats, until the first violence of the tumult bad sub- 
sided. To appease the people, the King issued a decree the following 
morning, by which he was deprived of his functions as Generalissimo and 
.High Admiral, and banished froni Conrt, with liberty only to choose his 


r’ . cither the one ortho other excited any jealousy in 

T) . 1 Ihc breast of ibc Queen, whose criminarparUalily 

le tumult at the Prince of Peace’s palace first bad been the sole.catisc of his original elevaiion * 
commcnectl from the moh recognising in the person and the tumult at Aranjuez found residing 

veiled lady, who left the palace at dusk on the quietly under the same roof — ^"foivENo, i. 74 ; ‘l^OY, 
w r 'r ^ s^'^rquiulod by the guards, iii. 116. This is a clear proof that, in some cases at 
tre« nf ^ ardour.of the sun in a warm climate does 

of il.P .^^*s^»^‘'irriage with the niece not inllamc the passion of the green-eyed inonslcr. 

tcKing no more disturbed their relations than 
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p-asp of a monard.r 5 o.o- 

maritime designs against Great Jiniaw (i) ^ 

irn; ii male Po^scsScti of Spaiii 10 t(tc iiorth of llic Ebto, includins, of cout’*? 

'^IioJe frontier fortresses, and passes 
f i M as, in a military point of vico, pos^ess«,a 

‘XtwsV ^ fort existed to arrest the Frcndi bclweco 

,i{i, Unit rnor and the capital. The intelligence communicated b> Is-, 
ffinerdo rc\eakd the alarming fact, lliat the title of Emperor of the Indies^ 
tuts to he given to F erdinand ; and that ^apoldon con it nu ally reverted to Jbe 
dependence of (he irantpnility of France on the succession to the Crown of 
Spain In the course of the conference?, the Spanish diphmahst }iad pony 
(rated the real secret, and distinctly warned the Prince of Peace that the 
total dethronement of the House of Bourbon was re?ohed on. Thearriial of 
^iwh u the Queen of Etruria at Jladrid at tins juncture, who had been 
forced to renounce one throne by (he French Emperor, and since insidiously 
deprived of the compensation promised her instead of Portugal, enhanced 
jiarcft « the general embarrassments , and at length the arn>al ofMntatal 
Burgos, with the title of Lieutenant of the Emperor,” and an immense 
staff, both cimI and military, left no room for doubt that ^apolt.on was de- 
termined to appropriate to himself the whole Peninsula In this extremity 
the Prince of Peace, roused to more manly feelings by tlic near approach of 
dinger, both to the monarchy and bis owu person, recalled a Jcilerav Inch 
Mirrh is he had dispatched to Pans, consenting to the cession of the pro- 
vinces north of tbo Ebro, and counselled the hwg to imitate the cramplo of 
the Prince Regent of Portugal and depart for Seville, with a view to embark 
vijrcii ttf for America. Preparations w ere immediately made for the jour- 
ney ; tlic guards were assembled at Aranjuez, then the royal residence; 
tliirty pieces of cannon were brought from Segovia, and mes*;engers dis- 
patched to Gibraltar to bespeak an asylum for the fugitive tnowatcUwiilun Rs 
impvegnahlfe walls McatiwUUc Kapot^on, keeping np to the last Ins detestable 
M«nj. »■} system wf hypocrisv, sent the King a present of twelve hcaniiful 
hoTScs, with a letter anwonnemg “ his approaching visit to his friend and 
ally the Ring of Spam, in order to cement their friendship by personal inlcr- 
convse, and arrange the affairs of the Peninsula without the rcatramt of 
diplomatic forms; ” w bile the passage of the Bidassoa by six thousand of the 
Imperial Guard, the formation of anew French army, innotcen iliousand 
strong, in Biscay ; under J/Tr«haif Bc'^siercs^ and the increase oi the fi>rcc> m 
Catalonia to fifteen thousand men ( 2 ), told bnt too clearly that if be <»' 

. . ’ -r - ..«T,m»cror- 

' ... . ■ . ' . . > ithcr to share (he 

.. . (the title of iJcu- 

. . . , 1 ■ ■ , ferred tlic 'fonner 

alternative, though ins contiaanis, uui yti lu.,, meed of the total 
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overthrow of the dynasty contemplated by Napoleon, dissuaded him from the 
step, and strongly recommended him to throw himself into the arms of Na- 
poleon. Meanwhile, the preparations for a journey hy the Court, and certain 
vague rumours of their approaching departure from the kingdom, which had 
transpired, collected an unusual crowd, to Aranjuez, and increased to the 
vei'y highest pitch the anxiety of the people at Madrid; who, notwithstand- 
ing the ignorance in which they were kept, had still learned with dismay the 
seizure of the frontier fortresses, and the occupation of the northern pro- 
vinces hy the French troops. The French ambassador openly and loudly 
condemned the projected departure to the south, as uncalled-for, imprudent, 
and calculated only to disturb the existing state of amity between the two 
nations, — Avhile Murats at Burgos issued a proclamation, which arrived at 
this period at the capital, in which he enjoined his soldiers, “ to treat the 
Spaniards, a nation estimable in so many respects, as they Avould treat their 
French compatriots, as the Emperor wished nothing but happiness and feli- 
city to Spain.” Still the general effervescence continued, and the King, to 
Maich ic. calm it, issued a proclamation, in which he earnestly counselled 
peace and submission : an advice which had a precisely opposite effect. As 
the period of departure approached, the reluctance of Ferdinand to accom- 
pany the fugitive monarch became hourly stronger, and his friends gave out 
that he Avas I’esolved to remain at home and stand by his country : a resolution 
which, was loudly applauded by the people, Avho regarded hini as the only 
hope of the nation, and Avere Avorked up to a pitch of perfect fury against the 
Prince of Peace, Avhom they regarded as, more than he really AA'as, the author 
of all the public calamities. A casual expression w’hich dropped from the 
Prince on the morning of the 17 th, “ This night the Court sets out, but I 
Avill not accompany them,” increased the general ferment, by spreading the 
belief he might possibly be reluctantly torn aw^ay from the kingdom of his 
fathers. At length, when the royal carriages drcAv up to the door of the royal 
palace, and preparations for an immediate departure Avere made, matters 
came to a crisis : the people rose in tumultuous masses; a large body took 
jiaicu 17. post at the palace, cut the traces of the carriages, and put an entire 
stop to the intended journey, Avhile a furious mob, composed in great part of 
disbanded sol’dicrs, surrounded the hotel of the Prince of Peace, from Avhose 
guards they experienced no resistance, forced open the doors, ransacked 
the most private apartments in searching for the object of their indignation, 
Avho, hoAvever, for the time escaped ; but still observing some moderation 
in their excesses, brought the Princess, with all the respect due to her 
rank, to the royal palace (1). 

rail of the In the first moment of alarm, the Prince of Peace had escaped by 

Pence, nml a back passage, with a single roll, which Avas lying on the table, 
cin‘rircsiv.'’'^i^ his hand, and flying up to the garrets, hid himself under a 
March 18. quantity of mats, until the first violence of the tumult had sub- 
sided. To appease the people, the King issued a decree the folloAA'ing 
morning, by AA’hich he w'fis depriA'ed of his functions as Generalissimo and 
High Admiral, and banished from Court, Avith liberty only to choose his 

( 1 ) Tor. i. 69. 75. Toy, ill. 113» 117. Tbn>. vi. cillicr ibe one ortlic other excited any jealousy in 
321, 322. bond, i, Gi, 65. the breast of ibe Queen, whose criminal partiality 

Ihc lumuU at the Prince of Pence’s palace first had bren the sole cause of his original ele\alion ; — 
commented from the moli recognising in the person and the tumult at Aranjuez found Xhcinhoih residing 
of a ’veiled lady, who left the palace at dn^U on the quietly under the same roof — ^I’oivrNo, i. 7i ; Toy, 
cvemug of the ITlli, surrounded hy the guards, iii. 116 This is a. ’ ^pro^f ^ in some cases at 
llonna Jost fa fudo, who had so long been lliemis- least, the ard * 5 • climate docs 

tress of the fa\ou\ite. Tlis marriage with the niece not intlame wed monster. 

01 the King no more disturbed Ihcir relation^, than 
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Navarre, the \shoIe Ironiier loriressei, aua u. J 
the Pjrcnees, ^as, in a military point of iien, possession 
V not n fort existed to arrest the French bcltieen 

tih» that mcr and the capital. The intelligence communicated b\ Is« 
qiiicrdo ret ealed the alarming' fact, that the Pile of Emperor of the 
vas to begjsen to Ferdinand ; and that Xapolcon contmuallj rc\crted to the 
^ - r* »» « nf France on the succession to the Cro-^n of 


deprived of the compensation proiiusLii 1H.1 ' ■ i 

March »3 ijie general emharrassmenis ; and at length the arrnal of Murat at 
Burgos, 'SNith the title of “ Lieutenant of the Emperor,” and animmcn'^e 
staff, both civil and military, left no room for doubt that ^apo^con was do 
tcnnincd to appropriate to himself the whole Peninsula In this extremity 
the Pi mce of Peace, roused to more manly feelings by the near approach of 
danger, both to the monarch j and his own person, recalled a lettcni Inch 
M»ffh is he hid dispatched to Pans, consenting to the cession of the pro- 
Mnccs north of the Ebro, and counselled the King to imitate the example of 
tlie Prince Begem of Portugal and depart for SmiJJe, with a sicw to erohark 
ji4rfa te for Amcncot Preparations u ere immediately made for the jour- 
•nej ; the guards were assembled at Aranjuez, tlien the rojal residence; 
♦liirK nieces of cannon were brought from SegoMa, and messengers dis- 
1 * ■ ■ ■ ’ for the fugitive monarch wiihm Its 

■ *' ' kcepingnp to thclastbisdetc^tahle 

Mart;h n sjstcm oi , o... I ' King a present of twelve beautiful 

horses, with a Idler annoi ' '*'* ' his friend and 

ally tlie King of Spam, m o lersonal inler- 

coursc, and arrange the t ic restraint of 

diplomatic forms;” while ^ loiisand of the 

Imperial Guard, the formation of anew Irencti aiiuj, in. teen ihousann 
strong, in Biscaj, under Marshal Bcssitrcs, and tlie increase of the forces m 
Catalonia to fifteen thonsand men (2), told hut too clearly that if he dtu 
at <»»*.« .»j, if,^ Domp and authority of a corniucror. 

, . , ' ■ . ' . ' ’ — cither to share the 

; ■' ith the title ofLieu- 

.... . ■■ ■ . eferred thc-foriner 


met aUcrnausi., U.U..Q 
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overthrow of the dynasty contemplated hy Napoleon, dissuaded him from the 
step, and strongly recommended him to throw himself into the arms of Na- 
poleon. Meanwhile, the preparations for a journey hy the Court, and certain 
vague rumours of their approaching departure from the kingdom, which had 
transpired, collected an unusual crowd, to Aranjuez, and increased to the 
very highest pitch the anxiety of the people at Madrid; who, notwithstand- 
ing the, ignorance in -which they were kept, had still learned with dismay the 
seizure of the frontier fortresses, and the occupation of the northern pro- 
vinces hy the French troops. The French ambassador openly and loudly 
condemned the projected departure to the south, as uncalled-for, imprudent, 
and calculated only to disturb the existing state of amity between the two 
nations, — while Murat at Burgos issued a proclamation, which arrived at 
this period at the capital, in which he enjoined his soldiers, “ to treat the 
Spaniards, a nation estimable in so many respects, as they Avould treat their 
French compatriots, as the Emperor wished nothing hut happiness and feli- 
city to Spain.” Still the general cncrvcscence continued, and the King, to 
March ic. calm it, issued a proclamation, in which he earnestly counselled 
peace and submission : an advice which had a precisely opposite cirect. As 
the period of departure approached, the reluctance of Ferdinand to accom- 
pany the fugitive monarch became hourly stronger, and his friends gave ont 
that he was resolved to remain at home and stand by his country : a resolution 
which, was loudly applauded hy the pcoi)le, avIjo regarded him as the only 
hope of the nation, and were worked up to a pitch of pci-fecl fury against the 
Prince of Peace, whom they regarded as, more than he really was, the author 
of all the public calamities. A casual expression Avhich dropped from the 
Prince on the morning of the 17th, “ This night the Court sets out, hut I 
will not accompany them,” increased the general ferment, hy spreading the 
belief he might possibly he reluctantly lorn away frojn the kingdom of his 
fathers. At length, Avhen the royal carriages drew up to the door of the royal 
palace, and preparations for an immediate dcj)arturc Averc made, matters 
came to a crisis: the people rose in tumultuous masses; a large body took 
March 17 . post at tlic palacc, cut the traces of the carriages, and pul an entire 
slop to the intended journey, Avhile a furious mol), composed in great part of 
disloandcd soldiers, surrounded the hotel of the Prince of Peace, from Avhose 
guards they experienced no resistance, forced open the doors, ransacked 
the most priA'atc apartments. in searching for the object of their indignation, 
AA'ho, howcAcr, for the time escaped ; Imt still observing some moderation 
in their excesses, brought the Princess, Avith all the respect duo to her 
rank, to the royal palace (i). 

ivinMo'r ^ moment of alarm, the Prince of Peace had 

a back passage, Avith a single roll, Avhich Avas f '„nder a’ 

ir..m his hand, and flying up to the garrets, Ind n 


abdication 
Charles IV, 
March i8. 


flying up . 

•1 1 o^rt^tits, until the first violence foIIoAAo'ng 

SI ed. To appease the people, the King issued a (jenerab'ssimo and 
Corning, by which he AA'as deprived of his fi < to choose his 

■gi Admiral, and banished from Court, w •' - 
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place Tif retreat This measure, lio\\cver, ^as far from restorintp 

Ihoiolcnce oflhe public feeling as manifested by the seizure 
of Bon picgo bodoy, a relation of the Prince, 'n ho 'tvas conducted with e^erv 
mark of jgn6miny by In, o^^ n troop of dragoons to his barracks and secret 
information was reecned, that a new and more senous tumult was pre^ 
paring for the Succeeding night, having for its object a more important 
change than the overthrow of the ruling favourite At the same time nitcl. 
ligence arrived that the guards when sounded as to whether thev would 
repel an attack upon the pakce, answered, “that (fie Prince of Asturias 
could alone ensure the public safety , » and at the same time that Prince 
waited on the King, and offered, by sending the officers of his household 
through the crowd, to disperse the asscmbhgc^ a proposal which was gladly 
accepted, but necessarily led to the suspicion, that he who could «:o easily 
appease, bad not Jjcen a Stranger to the origin, of the tumuft The night 
passed quietly over, but ne\t morning, at ten o clock, a frightful distur- 
bance arose, in consequence of the discovery of Godoy in lus ovvti palace 
ji^rci g The unhappy v iclrni of popular fury had remained for iliirlj six 
hours undiScoveied in his place of concealment , but at length the pangs of 
thirst became se iuloIirabJe as to overcome the fear of death, and lie ven- 
tured down stairs to get a glass of water He was recognised hy a \\alloon 
scufincl at tlie foot of the steps, who immediately gave the alarm A crowd 
instantly collected, he was seized by a furious multitude, and with diffi- 
culty rescued from instant death by some guards who collected around him, 
and, at the imminent risk of tlicir own lives, dragged him suspended from 
their saddles almost m the air, covered with contusions, and half dead with 
terror, at a npid pace across the Place San Antonio to the nearest prison, 
amidst the most dreadful cries and imprecations Prevented from wreaking 
their vengeance on the chief object of tlieir hatred, the mob divided into 
separate parties, and traversing the streets m different direction's, •I'lckcil 
and levelled with the gronnd the houses of the principal friends and depen- 
dants of Godoy At length Terdinand, to whom all eyes were now turned 
as the only person capable of arroeting the pubhc disorders, at the earnest 
entreaty of the Amg and Queen, vihose anxiety, amidst all the penis with 
which thev were themselves surrounded, was chielly for the life ofilicir 
fallen favourite, flew to the prison at the head of hn. guards, and prerai/ed 
on the menacing moh by which It was surrounded to retire “ Arc you as 
yet King?” enquired the Pnnee of Peace, when Ferdinand first presented 
liimself before him *‘Aot as yet, but I shall soon be so ” In offecl, Charlwl^ 
deserted by the whole Court, overwhelmed by the opprobrium heaped on 
Ins obnoxious minister, unaWe to trust his mvn guards, and in hourly ap- 
prehension for thchfc,not only of Godoy, hut of himself and the Queen, 
deemed a resignation of the crown (he only mode of securing the pmonat 
safety of any of (he throe, and m the evening a proclamation appeared m 
which he relinquished the throne to the Prmce of Asturias (i; 
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nnivmai The Prince was proclaimed King under the (illc of Ferdinand VII 
rfop/eat'^ on the day of his falhcr’s ahdicalion; and lliis auspicious even), 
those events, coupled with the fall of Godoy, didtiscd universal transport. All 
ranks and classes of the people shared in if ; the surrender of the frontier 
fortresses; the hundred thousand men in the northern provinces, the ap- 
proach of Napoleon Avith his guards, were forgotten, now that the traitors 
who had betrayed the nation were fallen : the houses in Madrid were de- 
corated during the day with flowers and green botjghs ; at night a vast illu- 
mination hurst forth spontaneously in every part of the city. Ferdinand VH 
was hailed Avith enthusiastic applause as Ihesavionr of his country, wlimcA'cr 
he appeared in public; while the public fury against the Prince of Peace 
rose to such a height, that the people in many ])arts of the kingdom des- 
troyed the institutions Avhich he had established for the promotion even of 
agriculture, manufactures and the arts, from whicli nothing but unmixed 
good could have been anticipated (1 j, 

’ ContltiticHl "While the Spanish people rvcrc thus abatnloning themselves to 
iilrivrnch transports of joy at the accession of a new monarch to the throne, 
JIurat at the head of the French troops Avas rapidly approaching 
Madna!'"” Madrid. On the fulh March, he set out at the head of the corps 
Match ID. of Monccy, the imperial guard and the artillery from Iturgos, 
taking the road of the Somo-Sierra. On the same day, Ihipont, Avith Iavo 
divisions of his corps and the cavalry, broke up for the Guadarama pass; 
the third division of Dupont’s corps remained at Valladolid to observe the 
Spanish troops AA'hich occupied Galicia. No sooner had these forces adA'anced 
on the road toAA'ards Madrid, than their place at Unrgos Avas supplied by the 
army of reserve under Bessieres. The Avholc body moved on by brigades, 
taking Avith them provisions for fifteen days, and fifty rounds of ball cartridge 
each man; they bivouacked at night Avith pafrolcs set, and all the other 
precautions usual in an enemy’s territory. They every where gave out that 
they AYcre bound for the camp of St.-Ivocpic, to act against the English, at 
the same time belying these pacific declarations by arresting all tbe Spanish 
soldiers and posts Avhom they met on the road, so ns to prevent any intel- 
ligence of their approach being received. In this Avay they passed Avithoul 
opposition, and almost Avilhout their adA-ance being knoAvn, the im])ortant 
M-iicii 23. range of mountains Avhich separates Old from Ncav Castile'; and 
Murat, having learned at Beytrajo, on their southern side, of the events at 
Aranjuez, redoubled his speed, and entered JIadrid at the head of the cavalry 
and imperial guard and a brilliant stalT, on the day folloAving and took up^ 
his quarters in the llolcl of tbe Prince of Peace. This formidable apjiarition 
excited much" less attention than it Avould olherAvise have done, in consc- 
Morcii 24 . quence of all minds being intent on the preparation for Ferdi- 
nand VII on the folloAving day making his public entry into the capital. lie 


Queen. I have been forced lo abtlicalc, and leave 
oo longer any hope but in the aid and support of 
March 2 r. my niagiianiinous ally, the Ihnpcror 
Kopoleon ** On the same day he drew up a .secret 
protest, svhich sets forth , — ** I declare that my 
decree of l9th March, by winch I abdicated the 
Crown in favour of my son; is an act lo which 1 was 
forced, to p re vert t the effusion of blood in m/ 
beloved subjects. It should, ibcrcforc, be rcgaidcd 
as null.’’— See both documents in lii. 392, 
393 ; Pieces Just , — On the other hand, the day after 
his abdication, Charles IV said to the diplomatic 
body assembled at the Escurial,— I never per- 
mnued an action in my life with more pleasure.'^ 
The tculh appears to be, tlial the abdication, in llic 


first instance, was prompted chiefly by terror for 
the life of the Prince of Peace, for whose safety 
lhrou{;hnut the Uoyal pair manifested more solici- 
tude Unui for their own conterns • and it %vas an 
nftcrtlioiiRht to protest n{»ai:»st it ns null, or attempt 
lo recede from the act, '1 liihnudcnu seems lo intdinc 
lo the opinion tlial the protest on 21sl March was 
drawn out subsequent to its date, and after the 
arris al of Mural, lliougli, doubtless, the resignation 
of the Crown, even if ’suggested only by terrors for 
Godoy's life, cannot be considered ns a voluntary 
deed— 'See Toiveko, i. 85, 8G, and TniuAtmiun, vi, 
323. ’ ■■ ' 

(l) Tor. i. Sit 85. bond. i. 6Cf, Soullj i. 209, 2t8 
Kell. i. 21, 22. , 
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came in accordingly, accomuamed by i^o handfcd thousand citizens of all 
ranks, m carnages, on foot, and liorseback, uhohad gone out toTielcome 
Ibeir Sovereign; and Murat, ubo uas an e^e-AMtness to the unhersal trans- 
ports which hb presence occasioned, failed not instantly to write olT to 
Napoleon intelligence of what he had seen, with many obsenatwns on the 
probable effect of so popular a Prince permanently retaining the supreme 
direction of affairs (i). 


rerdmand, after he ascended the throne, was to 
transmit to Napoleon a full account of the transactions at Aranjuez, 
Mam) according to his version of the affair, and he anvtousl} anaitcd 
tb® answer whicli vras to he reeened from the supreme arbiter of 
his fate. In the interim, however, he experienced from the French 
authorities Ihc utmost reserve j and when he made a risit to Mural, and was 
announced as King of Spam, he had the mortification of being obliged to 
return, not onlj without any of the honours due to his rauL, but without 
having bad a single word addressed to Inm by that officer or his atten- 
dants ( 2 ). As, hovvev'er, it was of the utmost importance to the new sovereign 
that lie should be recognised by the French Emperor,— and his siiualion 
without Such countenance was not only precarious but full of danger,— no 
pains wore spared to conciliate Ins favour, and win the good-wiU of the 
French generals in Madrid Flattery, caresses, obsequious obedience to every 
demand, were all tried, but in vain; JJurai, aware of the secret designs of 
his brother-m-law on the throne of Spam, was careful to avoid cvcrj thing 
which could liavo the semblance oven of recognising Ins title to the throne. 
Meanwhile, Charles IV and the Queen more and more alarmed for the safety 
of their fallen favourite, did not let a day pass without reiterating their 
entreaties to Murat to take liim under bis protection, and now openly re- 
presented the resignation as an involuntary act; while that general, careful 
above nil to advance the interests of his master, took nulitarj posiscssion of 
the capital, occupied and fortified the Iteliro, reviewed all his forces on tlic 
edge of the towm, and nominated General Grouchy, governor of Madrid. 
Every thing asked bj the French authorities was Inslantlj granted; all Ibeir 
requisitions for the support, clothing, or pay of the troops, were carefully 
complied With , and even the ungracious demand for the sword of Francis I, 
which had hung m the royal armoury ever since it had been taken in the 
battle of Pavia, was also yielded to the dcsirc of Ferdinand to concdnlchis 
AWA.,v mireJi lireade^ A hint nas nent thil the journey of 

Do^ Carios, the King’s brother, destined to celebrity m future limes, to re- 
ceive Ihc emperor on the frontiers of the kingdom, would be very accept- 
able : this, too, was instantly acnuicsced m, and proparat ions ^v ere made 
for his departure. Enci ■ ■ ' . . * 

then msmualed that it ' 

of the twh potentates, ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ . ’ . 

J?urg05 to receive his august guest; but the advisers oi the spamsn iiioimUm 


(J) Lond . CT.6S SoniVk » Sl9 23 a Foy.wt 
.->« Tn. 1. ns 9T Thil> SIS 


1 , . i atn 1 mrclian f»llT 
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were slarlled al this demand, especially so soon after the perfidious seizure 
of the fortresses : and the inhabitants of Madrid, grievously ofl'endcd nl the 
coldness of the French authorities to their helovcd I’rincc, and the un- 
authorized intrusion of their troops into the capital, were daily hcconiing 
more and more exasperated at tlieir imperious allies (I), 
offm Napoleon received the account of the events at Aranjnez, on the 
mwiio'f night of the 2Glh March, at Paris, lie instantly took his final rcso- 
Lont" tJoni- lution, atul next morning olTcrcd the crown of Spain to'liis hrotlicr 
SrcUnrV'o. Louis. Ilis letter to that Prince still exists, and affords decisive 
evidence of his views on that monarchy, even at that early j)criod, and of the 
profound dissimulation, ns well as thorough perfidy hy winch his suhsequent 
conduct, both to Ferdinand and Cliarlcs IV, was characterised (2). Louis, 
liowever, was not deceived hy the specious offer thus held out to him : he 
Iiadfcll on the throne of Holland the chains of servitude, and the responsibi- 
lity of command, and he was thinking rather of resigning his onerous charge 
than accepting another still more hurdensomc : he tlicreforc rcfuscfl. Al the 
same time Napoleon had a Iongcortvcr.«a(ioti with Jsquierdo at St.-Clotid, as 
to the state of public opinion in the Peninsula, and tlic feelings with which 
they would regard a prince of his family, or even himself, for their .‘:ovc- 
rcign. Isquicrdo replied — “The Spaniards would accept your Majesty for 
their sovereign with pleasure, and even enthusiasm, hut only in the event of 
your having previously renounced the crown of France.” Struck with this 
savaryis unswcr, lic mcdilalcd much on the affairs of Spain; and without 
Mair’il revealing to him his real designs on the Sj^anish crov. n, sent Sa^ 

April j. Yary to Madrid, to carry into execution his intrigues in the Spanish 

capital; and foreseeing that the crisis of the Peninsula was approaching, and 
that it was indispensable that ho should get both Charles and Ferdinand into 
his power, set out himself for Hayonne in the beginning of April {.■)}. 


(l) Lontl. j. G0» TO* i. 1 S0» 1{2. \j» 

332- Tor. i. 109- 

>'3po16on’5 (2) XapoIrnn*5 letter to lii'. Irrollier 

letter lo ^rns jji lIiC5C Icrrn^ “ liTlii 

Lonis tn Marcli, ISOS — TliC Kin of Spain Ins 
thjierrccL abtlicatetl; the l*ruicc of 

Isas been impri'-onetl ; itisturrctionar}* movements 
bavc^hotvn themnl^cs al Maflritl. Al llnl instant 
onr troops sverr still fortjr Jeannes distant ; btrt on 
ihc 23d, Mural must have entered that cnpital al the 
bead of forty ihott-and men. Tlic pr*oplr demand 
me, with loud cries, to fix their drstiiiies. bcinj; 
coptinced tlict I shall tir\cr l>t aOU to co^cluJr a solid 
peace tritU Eo^lard till I hat e £n en e ssreaf noi crtf'ti 
cn t'c Co-^tinert, / /<c*e mvl^rd to pot a rrcnch 
Prince ci the thrnne of Spain, In this State of affairs 
/ here turned njr ere s to pou for the throne nf Spa tu 
Say a I once vrhat is sour opinion on lliat snhjr-ct. 
A oa inasl be nwarc (iiat lids plan is ytl in embryo ; 
and Ibat allh<rirh J ha\c iOO.090 tnm in .'jpain, ret, 
atcortlinc: to circumstnccs. I may either rdrance 
directly to my ohj*^, in v.hich case ever}* llilnp srill 
be conclnd'nl in a fortniriht.or be more clrcnui'pect 
in my adranee-s, and lie final result appear only 
after seseral months* operations. Answer catf'^ori- 
cally — if I d»*cbrc you Kinj; of Spahn, can I rely on 
you?** — K*ror£o? to 27//i .Varr/i, lEOa*— 

Toit^o, i. lOO ; erd Tntr si - 33 5- 

f3) Sasrry ii:. |C2. To,'*, i. 100, 10 J. Tinb- vi. 
335,333. Toy, id. i42, 113- 

^Vhen Sas ary received Id«^ final lo- 
struetionc frjr Madrid, rrapo’*-'**; saM 
acii to him : — ** Charh-s IV has abdicah-d ; 

.-sjcum-y, hts j/m has succeeded him, and this 
Cii3:ijc bis been the result of a resolution in svhlui 
I’ricce of Peace has faJlcri/ v-blcb us if 


ihr^c rhanttr*: wrrr not nl!o:;clher volfinfars', 1 was 
fully preparrdy’ir^n'^Tr r/jnr^'r' tn Spam; Iml I thirih 
tht*} are now taKiii" ** turn alinprthrr diffrrrnt f/orr 
fthat / intended, h>{* onr ainl»j'‘''TfInr on the subject ; 
rn^juire especially uhy he conid not present a rrso- 
lulifin in svhich 1 jUall be forced to inters cue, and in 
sshich I sliai! be considered as implicated. Jb fore 
recognising the son, I intisl bn made ar.arc of llio 
sentiments of the father ; nothin;; srjJI indin e me lo 
do till ! see the rr-5ii;;M3tion duly Ie;rafi/ed, otlmr- 
wise* n troop of traitors may lie introdoerel into my 
jjjlacr during the ni-h!, who mav force me to abdi- 
cate, and overt nrn the stale, Winn I nnde p^’otenn 
the isieinrii, J «,tipnlutrd, lint if Ktnijlind did not 
accept ttie mHialion of \l-xandcf, he should iir-itc 
his anns to mine to co'r train lint po^v it to •^oJmiis* 
sion. 1 SI otiM he S', eah, indeed, if, has intr obtained 
that "inijlL* ads'aota::e froni ttio'e svhoin J has'c s'an- 
<pV'bt'd, I should jw rinit tie* ^jMoiard*^ to embroil 
mcarre-h oo my sve.ih jide, aod r;s** that pooer 
much f!:r<'altT ads'ao’apes loan l!»ey had lo't by the 
rn]>turo ss itli r»U‘'ia. If'hrtifear nho-e e^err tiling 
ts a rr>ofot(ortt / netther / direction nor 

hold the th^radi ; donb'Jes?, It itooM he a ^reat ob- 
ject lo avoid a sTar ssjih Spain; "jdi a contest 
sTouId he a » path's of «>.a'Til'’r hot J nonld stIH- 
in^iy incur all I’i hcr-rds, if the prrice s*ho "orcrus 
tlAjrstsWi is dispo^fs-l lo e-nbrace srj.-h a poll c}'- I 
shcidd ihci^ h" inihe tamc^Iluallon '.Yilh lyarilsXiV. 
vrhea he en^a^^'d, in support of hi; rrandroo, in ihe 
war of the <r:ccc'--ioa ; *h? political :;ct(p S'ls* 

:;js'cms both Had Char>5 IV, rcIgoH, ao*l 

t!jc Prlr^'e of Peac*' net bc^a '"'C mirhl 

have rccnaincd a-t ptrace, bcuau'^e I could rtW / -j 
lieu'; T.oTT c!l it Put if fi jo- 

clined to tliro'r iUelf into the r o'n’cl'*? red?---.- f 
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would be at hand at llondragon to conduct him to Durango, and from thence 

Enrrgrtie ■ ' > ■ • — — *» . . . 


Enrrgnie 
rftoru of 
Iba Sjianlih 
•otlior/cfaa 
In Bisfa3r to 


puscoa, offered to pledge bis bead that tjc shouiu escape saitij 
into Arragon, and to accompany him m bis d/ght, obsening that 


ihat.nf that verv momentbavdiy, uuouaubou^ 


in such encouraging terms, and held out suchUdUeiiug 

surances of an immediate recognition, which were strongly repeated by Sa- 
vary on his word of honour, that it relieved Ferdinand’s counsellors of all 
their perplexities; and it was finally resolved to continue the Journey with- 
oat delay to Bayonne (1). "When the Duke de MahoU wished still to remon- 
strate, Esqoiquiz, who entirely directed the King, interrupted him by the 
April is words, — The affair is settled; to-morrow' wc set out for Bayonne; 

wc have received all the assurances which we could desire.” Still the public 
anxiety continued; and when the horses came to the door on Ihefolfowing 
morning, a vast cro ' ' ■ \ ' — "'-vn nne 

immediately issued * ■ ■ 

dared that he was assured of the constant anu sniceie 
I- : T ■> — -n.,* Jr, irpwfinvs, the people would return thanks 


- iae.s, inJ Iiav* neeJ M ^e 

e\tr, rr<i sMurril. Ihat, m anj rrml. t rtull >»- 
dnet mjwir towsixU Jot, as 1 liata doJe 1 mardJ 
>our fUber Kriyon ,ny JwirElo wntiliJtr ftrry 
Uirnff, eitd <w ari' «W-S /a /W 1“ / « J" 

pron/j of mj ef/ethtm tni ptrfni tiltf" -“X* 
"Cowo* 10 laao,****. Sofonut. .tpni 16. 1*0* 
~ H hen le pnl IwtJtoW aprile }»t» 
■»jrys inrnls Najiolrim »arJ to t*‘“. — " If lie 
Prince of Ariwris kad fullowed w,*» cnonreK t 
• a Knf fmia wb4t /(M» IcB 




l,‘ t)4. «N). 31$. 


■ , / wjlf, aoU Spoio ■ A» ‘'O' ' 

, I „ . • «iA»»r Mite ,b* life of tbe rrmo 

to convene wi.b Jon on f»«ecl.rie}y ,o 
tbis subject Tt«e'Kntn»pf«ioo rrbifJi, fi>r ww« 2tJ 

*).« IbW rmiiloyea in Tor I tlJ, 119 Caaallo.. 3J, 33 CsCokJ W. 

*■ *1 jc' vt^di. I i$. iSl.Thib. VI s»j, jvi. p* rnJ-. 

r 31 Sit.iti 3I0.3U. 
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cbal’u-iiv Upon liis (Icparlurc from Mndriil, Fordipand lind in(ru?(cd llin 
nndthl ■ goYcninicnl to a llcgcncy, of ^vllich the Infaiil Don Antonio was Iho 
head. Murat, however, was the real centre of anthoritv; tlie pre- 
Ti"v>mut scnce of thirty thousand French troops gave him an inllncnco 
which was irresistible. No sooner had the Kitig left the caj)iial than he in- 
sisted that, the Prince ofPcace should immediately ho given up to him. Don 
Antonio refused to do so until he received authority from Fc'rdinand,. to 
whom he instantly dispatched a courier for instructions. Meanwhile the 
Frcncli general continued to insist for the delivery of lheimj)()rlanl prisoner, 
Ihreatening, at the same time, to pul to the sword, in case ofrefns.ni, the six 
hundred provincial guards intrusted with his custody. At length authority 
arrived from the King for his surrender, which thcjlnrant rommnnicated to 
the officer in command of the guards, with the simple observation, “ that on 
April 50. the surrender of Godoy depended the preservation of the Crown of 
Spain to his nephew.” On the same day he set out from Madrid iinder a 
strong French escort, and six days afterwards arrived at Dayonne. Menn- 
ApriisG. while Mural harassed the Regency with repeated and vcxaiiou.s 
demands, apparently prompted by no other motive than to disgust them 
with the cares of an unsubstantial command, and accustom llic people to re- 
gard the French headquarters as the centre from which all real antliorily 
emanated. Soon after he repaired in person to the Fscurial, and had long and 
repealed conferences with Charles lY and the old Queen. The result of their 
deliberations soon appeared in the transmission to Don Antonio of the ante- 
dated and secret state paper, already noticed (I), in which the King protested 
against his abdication as brought about by constraint and intimidation ; and 
by the earnest advice of Mural he set out immediately after, in company 
with the Queen, surrounded by French guards, for Rayonne, to lay hisgrie- 
Aprii ao. A'anccs at Ihefccl of A'apoleon, where he arrived four days after his 
fallen favourite. Thus did the French Emperor, by the influence of his name, 
the terrors of his armies, and the astuteness of his diplomatists, succeed in 
inducing the leaders of all the parlies which now distracted Spain, including 
the late and present sovereign, to place their persons at his disitosal; while, 
at the same lime, the communications on his part which brought about this 
extraordinary resultwcre managed with such address, aiid enveloped in such 
mystery, that not only could none of them boast of possessing a distinct pledge 
of wbat he intended to do, but all had reason to hope that the result ■would 
prove entirely conformable to their interests (2). 

iileanwhile Napoleon, though possessed of such extraordinary in- 
cxpcrioncp .1 iluence, and invested with almost absolute power over the alfairs 
to 01 Spaiu and Portugal, and the interests of tlic cro'svned heads 
siirar nfraVrs. Avliicb they coulaincd, was extremely embai’rassed bow to act : not 
that he swerved in the slightest degree from bis intention of making, as be 
himself said, a “ clean sweep of Ibem” ( maison ncUe }, but that be perceived, 
in the brightest colours, the abyss on the edge of which he was placed, and 
anticipated, Avith just and sagacious foresight, the incalculable consequences 
which might result from the lighting of the flames of a national war in the 
Peninsula. Through all the Aveakness and submission of the last century, he 
still discerned the traces of energy and resolution in the Spanish character. 
The timidity of its foreign conduct, the abuses of its internal administration, 
he justly ascribed to the corruption of the nobles, or the imbecility of the 

(l) Ante, vi. 267. 

A’l. 


(2) Tor. i. I2i, 127. Foy.iii. 152, 155. Tliib. vi. 
355, 35i. narct.,\. H2, Ji5. 
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Sjmptoms ■ maiie every thing bend to military force, to be qualified to assume 
hi spSn'uf at once, in circumstances singularly diflicult, the foresight and cir- 
Arrori^u"*' cumspection of an experienced diplomatist. Ilis precipitance and 
arrogance, accordingly, accelerated thecatastrophetheEmperorwas 
so soiicitous to .avoid.' Already an alarming explosion had taken place at 
Toledo -.cries of “Long live Ferdinand YU” had been heard in the streets 
April 21 . from countless multitudes; and when General Dupont was dis- 
patched, five days afterwards, to restore order, it was only by a wcllrtimcd and 
earnest mediation of the archbishop that a serious conllict was avoided. The 
April 26 . fermentation in the capital was hourly increasing, especially since 
it was known that Ferdinand had crossed the frontier to throw himself into 
the arms of Napoleon, and that his father and the Prince of Peace had since 
set out in the same direction. Though the French had hitherto observed to- 
lerable discipline, yet the disorders inseparable from the continued passage 
of such large bodies of men, accustomed to the license of campaigns, had 
produced repeated conflicts between them and the inhabitants ; blood had 
flowed in several places, and at Burgos the assemblage had been so alarming, 
that it required to be dispersed by regular platoons of the French infantry. 
Irritated at these symptoms of resistance, and trusting to nothing hut force 
for its suppression, Murat Avrote in the most menacing terms to Don Antonio, 
stating, that he could permit no concourse of men in. the streets ; that the 
Aprii23. anarchy 'Avhich prevailed Avas intolerable; that his resolution to 
suppress it Avas irrevocably taken, and that if the government was not suffi- 
ciently strong to enforce obedience to its orders, he Avould take upon liimself 
to maintain the public tranquillity. The Regency issued severe proclamations 
April 24 - against seditious assemblages or meetings, and replied in the most 
submissive manner to the thundering menaces of Murat; but, though no pu- 
blic demonstration had yet taken place, the most alarming reports Avei-e in 
circulation : the French officers publicly gave out that Napoleon Avould rein- 
state Charles IV on the throne ; the departure of that sovereign Avith the 
Prince of Peace, for the Pyrenees, seemed to countenance that idea (1), and 
reports Avere circulated, and greedily credited, that thirty thousand armed 
Biscayans had fallen on Bayonne, and rescued their beloved Prince from his 
oppressors, Avhile Arragon, Catalonia, and Navarre had risen in a body to cut 
off the retreat of the French army. 

At length, in the beginning of May, matters came to' extremities. 

The government Avere a prey to the most cruel disquietude, being 
dcpilrturlor approaching crisis of the monarchy with the responsibi- 

the rest oE fity of commaud, and Avithout its poAvers : ignorant Avhich sove- 
faiiiily. reign they Avere ultimately to obey : fearful of betraying their coun- 
try, and equally so of precipitating it into a hopeless struggle : actuated at 
limes by a generous desire to maintain the national independence and throAV 
themselves on public sympathy for their support, and apprehensive at others 
that in so doing they might mar an accommodation Avhen oh the point of being 
concluded, and incur the pains of treason from a government which they had 
involved in irretrievable embarrassments — unable to determine on any de- 
cided course,- in the midst of such unparalleled difficulties, they adopted 
meanwhile the prudent step of confining thd troops to their barracks, and ex- 
ercising the most rigid vigilance, by means of the police, to prevent the quar- 
rels, often attended Avilh bloodshed, Avhich were perpetually occurring be- 
tween the French soldiers and the Spanish citizens. The Imperial guard, with 

(l) TLib. vi, ZOO, 371. TSr. i. 124, 127. Fo y, iii. 159, lOO. Loml. i, 
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adnisionofmfantrj an^rigade of cavalry, alone Mere quartered in Ihl 
dnd : theartiUery Ma^allm theRetiro,but large bodies of troops, aniounim- 
in all to abot e thirty thousand men, ^\ere m the immediate nigbbourhood! 
ready to pour m on the first signal. The whole population of the capiia) was 
m the streets: busmesswas every where ata stand, andm the menacin'- looks 
and smothered agitation of the groups might be seen decisnc proofelhat a 
great explosion was at hand ‘Mgibalnr hue illuc urfas vano turbrnfluctuau- 
tis impulsuj completis undique basilicis et templis, lugubn prospectu, neque 
populi neque plebis nlk vox : sed attomti tuIuis, el converse ad omnia an- 
res: non tuinultus non qwes ; quale magni metus ct magn® irie, silcatium 
^p«i ^ crat (i)” Matters w cre m this combustible slate when Murat de- 
manded that the Queen of Etruria, and the Infants Don Francisco and Don Vn- 
tomo should forthwith set out for Bayonne. The government hesitated on this 
demand, which w as m effect delivering up the w hole remainder of iheUojalfa- 
milymio thchands of tiieFrenchEoipcror-JIuratinsis ted, throw ingupontticm 
the whole responsibility o! a war m case oi reiusal . and iheTbmster olTvar, 


morning (2). 

Comoiotion At ten o’clock on that day the Rojal carnages came to the door of 
wM^tSonlhe palace, and preparations for the departure of the Princes took 
ad May placc Tlic Qucctt of Elvuna, wlio, froiu her Jong residence in 
Italy, had ceased to be an object of interest to tbe people, set offhrst, and was 
allowed to depart without disturbance, Uiougii an immense crowd was col- 
lected, and the whole city was in violent agitation. Two other carnages re- 
mained, and It was know a among the bystanders that they were to comey iho 
Infants Don Aulomo and Don Francisco : a report soon spread, that Don 
Francisco, who was ahoy of thirteen, was weeping m the apartments abo\c, 
and refused to go away: presently an aide-de-camp of Murat arrncil on 
horseback, and, making Ins way through the throng, ascended the stairs of 
the palace ; the report mstanilj flow through the crowd that he was come to 
force the Royal y oulh from the palace of lus fathers. Nothing more was re- 
quisite to throw the already excited multitude mio a combustion : the French 
officer w as V lolently assailed , and w ould ha\ c been dispalclicd on the spot, if 
Don Miguel Flores, an officer of the Walloon Guards, liad not protected him 
at (be hazard of his own life. Both would, however, mall probability, have 
fallen a sacrifice to the fury of the populace, had nota French picquclat that 
moment come up, which withdrew the officer m safety to lus comrades Mu- 
rat instantly resolved to puni*;!! severely this insult to lus aulhonty— a dt- 


resounded from one end of vhc Peninsula to the other •, m its ulumatc cffirH 
it shook tbe empire ofNapokon to its foundation, it was hicralty the bcgui- 
mn'» of the end. Instantly, as if by enchantment, ilic city was m a tumult-- 
the Spanish v elicmencc was roibcd at once into action , 
prudence, couscqucuces, and probabiliUcs of success, [i'’ 

mlcnscmdignatiL of the moment. Every where the ‘ 

bayonets, were seized wherever they could bofound. the 
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gimsmillis’ shops ransackcil for fu-o-arms, and all French dclachmenis pass- 
ing through iho streets surrounded, and In many cases cut to pieces. Such 
a tumultuary ellbrt, however, could not long prevail against the discipline 
and skill of regular soldiers : the Spanish troops were locked up, by orders of 
their government, in their barracks, and could render no assistance; and 
though the rapid concentration of the French, when the firing commenced, 
induced the people for a time to imagine that they had driven them from the 
capital, yet they were soon, and cruelly, undeceived. Reinforced by the nu- 
merous battalions which now poured from all (juarters into the city, and 
snpporlcdby the artillery, which on the first alarm had been brought from the 
Ileliro, the French returned to the charge : repeated discharges of grape 
cleared the streets of Alcala and San Gcronymo, while the Polish lancers and 
jJIamclukes of the Imperial Guard followed u[> the advaivlagc, charged re- 
peatedly through the llying masses, and took a bloody revenge for the death 
of their comrades. Meanwhile the Spanish trooi)S, agitated by the sound of 
The tumult and discharges of artillery, but without any orders liow to act, 
were uncertain what to do, when limy were decided by an attack of the 
French on one of their barracks. Determined by this hostile act, the artille- 
rymen drew out their guns, and placing themselves in front of the people, 
who had retreated to them for suijport, lired several rounds with fatal ellect 
into, the French columns, which were approaching. Ry a sudden rush, 
however, the guns were carried, and a great part of the artillerymen bayo- 
neted, among whom were the brave Daoiz and Velarde: illustrious as tlio 
first distinguished men who fell in the Peninsular war (1). At two o’clock in 
the afternoon the insurrection was suppressed at all points, and the troops on 
'both sides had returned to their barracks on tbe side of the French Three 
hundred had fallen : on that of the Spaniards not ijuite so many. 

DarLarotii Hitherto neither party could be said to have been to blame : the 
tumult, however deplorable in its consciiuences, was evidently the 
Sm.Lu result of a collision unpremeditated on both sides; the measures 
by Murat, of Napol’con had rendered unavoidable an ebullition of indignation 
on the part of the outraged Spanish nation; they had burst forth, and could 
not complain if they met with the usual fate or hazards of war. In repelling 
the violence vnth which they were assailed, the French had not exceeded the 
bounds of military duty : the Spanish Ministers, especially O’Farril and Azau- 
ga, had thrown themselves into. the thickest of the tumult, and earnestly 
imploring a cessation of the strife, and at the hazard of their own lives, saved 
great numbers of both nations from destruction. Many deeds of generosity 
had occurred on both sides, and shed a lustre alike on the French and Spanish 
character. But at this juncture, after the fighting had ceased and the danger 
was entirely over, Murat commenced a massacre as unprovoked as it was im- 
' politic, as unjustifiable as it was inhuman. Trusting to the amnesty which 
had been proclaimed by the chiefs on both sides, the Spaniards had resumed 
in part their ordinai-y occupations, or were walking about the streets dis- 
cussing the events of the day, when great numbers of them were seized by 
the French soldiers, on the charge of having been engaged in the tumult, 
hurried before a military commission, .and forthwith condemned to be shot. 
Preparations were'immediately made to carry the sentence into execution : 
the mournful intelligence spread like wildfire through Madrid; and all who 
missed a relation or friend were seized with the. agonizing fear that he was 

f 

(l) Tor, i. 135. 139. Nell. i. 53, 55. Nan, i. 23, 21. South, i. 310, 3l5. I.ond. i. 71. Thib. vi. 373, 
374. Foy, iit. 163, 170. ■ - 
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among iho victims of miUtar> barbanty \Vlulo the people ^^ero m this state 
of anMCty, and ^^bcn (he approach of n/gfu s>as begmmng to mcrcibeihe 
general cQiislctuaUon, the firing began, and the regular iirsdiarge of heavy 
platoons at the Retiro, in the Prado, the Puerto del Sol, and the church of 
Senora do la Soledad, told but too planilj- that the nort of death had hegun 
Ihc dismal sounds froze esecy Kean \\vU\ bnttOT •. all \bav bad been snfftred 
during the heat of the conOwt nas as nothing compared to the agoaiiiog 
feebng of that cold-blooded execution. Kor did the general grief ahale nhen 
the particulars of the massacre hecame Anown , uumhers had been put to 
death, i.\ho were merely found m the streets v.idi a hmfe on then persona 
and bad never been m ibo conflict at all all were denied the consolations 
of religion m their last moments Tied tun hviu a 


tcasiuii ui me apanisli ministers, Murat consented to put a Slop to the bar'* 
banly (1). 

Extreme Tlus attocious massacrc was as impolitic as U was unjustifiable. 
Mh‘?u‘tus The Spaniards, who took up arms wiUx such desperate, though 
?t*r wTta hopeless courage, to prev eut the last remnant of ihcir ro) al family 
Spain toi-jj from their capital, were not the subjects of 

the French crown, nor" could they be regarded, cither legally or moraU), as 
rebels to its authority. Reprised as they were by the frauds and aturiccsof 
the Prendi Emperor of their lawful soNcroign, with their capital m the pos* 
session of his iroops, and their fortresses periidiouslyscizcd by his dircciiDOS, 
they had no resource hut m national resistance. To treat a nation so sitU'* 
aied, when attempting to assert iis nghis, hke rchcK against their own go- 
vernment, and put them to death in great numbers after ihc conflict was 
over, in cold blood, was so glaring an act of cruelty and iiyusuce as could not 
fall to cxcitc the unanimous indignation of mankind. Of all peojde in the 
world the French bad the least right to object to such a popular clTort m de- 
fence of the national independence, as it was founded on the principle on 
which their whole resistance to the coalition of live European powers against 
their Rc\ olnlion had been founded, and which they had, on numberle^s occa- 
sions, held up to the admiration and imitation of mankind. ,Thc indignation, 
wtudv awsraasmtu emted tlwQu^JjuaujL hymn was mdcacnb- 
able With a rapidity that never could have been anticipated, m a country 
where so little mlcrnal communication existed, the inieliigtnto flew from 
City to city, from province to province, and awakened ihal universal and 
energetic feeling of national resentment, which, if properly directed, is a 
certain forerunner of great achievements. With a spirit, hithcrio unknown 
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in Europe since the commencement of the first triumph of the French revo- 
lutionary armies, the people in all the provinces, without any concert amongst 
each other, or any direction from the existing authorities, began to assemble 
and concert measures for ibe national defence. Far from being intimidated 
by the possession, of their capital ami principal fortresses by the enemy, 
they Averc only the more roused by tbc sight of such advantages in the hands 
of a perfidious foe, to tbc more vigorous exertions to dispossess him. The 
movement was not that of faction or party, it animated alike men of all 
ranks, classes, and professions. The tlame spread ciiually in the lonely moun- 
tains as in- the crowded cities ; among the hardy labourers of the basque Pro- 
vinces as the light hearted peasantry of the Andalusian slopes ; amidst the 
pastoral valleys of Asturias or the rich Helds of Valencia, as in the crowded 
emporiums of Barcelona and Cadiz. The movement was universal, uniire- 
meditated, simultaneous; and within a Avcck after the untoward tidings 
reached Bayonne, Napoleon was already engaged inastruggle which promised 
to be of the most sanguinary character with the Spanish people (1). 
i-cniiiuiui ^Yhilc the perfidious invasion of Napoleon, and the cruel mas- 
no'omic.^ sacrcs of ilurat, were thus exciting the llames of a national war in 
i.oVimt'l'ur- the Peninsula, matters were fast approaching to a crisis at Bayonne. 

Intimidated by the violence of Murat, and no longer able to with- 
si'S'"- stand the commands Avhich he conveyed to them from his Impe- 
rial master, the Infants Don Francisco and Don Antonio set out, the day after 
the tumult at Madrid was quelled, for Bayonne, leaving the capital without 
any native government, entirely at the mercy of the French generals. Before 
they could arrive at the place of their destination, however, matters bad 
arrived at a crisis between Napoleon and tbe royal family of .Spain. No sooner 
Anrujo. had Ferdinand taken the fatal step of crossing the Bidassoa, and 
throAving himself upon the generosity of the French Fmperor, than he per- 
ceived, in the manner in which he was received, such symptoms as insiiired 
.the most serious disquietude as to his future fate. Tbe customary marks of 
respect to a crowned bead were wanting; tbe French aulborilies addressed 
him only by the title of “ Your Royal Highness,” instead of “ Yoiir Majesty.” 
llis first reception at Bayonne, however, Avas calculated to dispel these 
sinister presentiments. Shortly after bis arrival there, the Emperor came in 
person on horseback, attended by a brilliant stall’, to pay hiiii a visit; Ferdi- 
nand Avent to the end of the street to meet him; the Emperor embraced him 
round the neck, and, though he never used tbe Avord .Majesty, yet treated him 
with such distinction as inspired the most Ilatlering hopes. On the same day 
hcAvent to dine at the chateau of Marac,AA'here the Imperial hcadi[uarters Avcrc 
established; Napoleon sent his oavu carriages to bring him and bis suite to his 
palace, Avhere he Avas received by the Emperor himself, at the foot of the stair- 
case, a piece of attention never paid by sovereigns except to croAvned heads. 
During the entertainment the attention of tbc Emperor to bis guest Avas un- 
bounded; and although be still eluded the decisive AVord “ Majesty,” yet his 
manner Ayas such as to inspire both Ferdinand and his attendants Avith the 
belief that he Avas their decided friend, and that every difficulty Avould spee- 
dily be adjusted. But this pleasing illusion Avasof short duration. After sit- 
ting a short time at table, Ferdinand returned to his hotel, Avhile Escoiquiz 
remained, by special desire, to have a private conference Avith- Napoleon. A 
fcAY minutes after he arrived there, the Spanish King Avas folloAved by Sava- 
ry, who announced, on the part of the Emperor, that his 'resolution wasirre- 

(l) South, i. 334 , 330 . Lud, i. 74, 70. Tor. iii. 173, 175. Foy, i. 189, 
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vowWy takm, that Tcrdmand must jnstanih resign tlie throne beih 
^pa»n and of the Jndjcs, m both of ^\hIch the famd) of (he Bourbons t^L to 
ilf ^ IhcNapolton d>nast>. Should he agree amicably 

Z Jield out that be imgbi obtain the Grand 

Duchy of Tuscany a:, an indcmnttr ft .. •• u Napoldon should 

(he \cry moment 


■■ ■ * • w -.-j :v.-i.j»lian at the Jinncnal 

TtsiQcnee; and for the person to conrey it the i crj olCcer A>ho had been dis- 
patched by himself to Madrid (o induce him la adtance (o Bayonne to meet 
him, and nho had oircrod to pledge his head, not fiie dajs before, (ha( the 
moment he ainved there the Prmcc of Asturias 'itould be recogmsedas Kmg 
of Spain (1). 

terrible announcement fcU v»iVh the more force upon Per- 
^iJawTo'* counsellors, that they n ere eniirelj unprepared for 

It? the assurances held out by Sarary and the letters of I^apohon 
i»n having inspired them uilli the belief, that all that n as wanllng to a 

salisfactoryadjustmentofaflairs was, tliatFerdmand should show somuchde- 
fcrcnce to ^’apokon as to proceed to Bayonne to meet him. Neither the pnnee 
nor his council, houever, uero oreru helmed by the extraordinary disclo- 
sure. D ithout absolu (ely commilung themselves at first to any decided pro- 
position, they continued the negotiation for nearly a iveeb afleruards, both 
hy means of Cevallos and Bscoiquir, vi ho had frequent inicrviev^sviilh Napo- 
leon in person, and Cbatnpagny, >viioIi 3 d now succeeded Talleyrand as bti 
juimsterfor Foreign Affairs. These conferences, lioMCtcr, camo to nothing. 
On the part ofN7poI(.dn and his Jhnistersit uas strongly urged that llie in- 
terest, not merely of France, but of Spam, imperati\ely rctjuircd that the two 
monarchies should be placed under dvnasdes brlfin^in" f*'" 

‘ . . .- ■ ous 

. ; . ill 


iron I , that the secret hostility of Spam had been clearly evinced by the ill- 
timed prochmation of the Prmcc .of Pcacc*"immcdialcly hefote lUc battle of 
Jena J that the numberless corruptions and abuses of the Spanish intcnial ad- 
immslTaliDn loudly called for an immcdiale remedy, and that could neicr ba 
applied with safely by any other aulhontj but that great conqueror >Nbo, 
educated amidst the storms and enlightened by the experience of iho Uevo- 
Jufion, uas now the master of such irresistible power as to bo able to gi\c to 
other stales the benefits of liberal institutions suited to the lipint of Die age, 
without the rish of those con\ ulsions winch bad obliterated so many of their 
beneficial effects in his own couutrj. ft was replied to these specious argu- 
ments, wUicU came with additional weight from the mouth of the imipcror, 
by Cc\ alios and Cscoiquiz, that it was as impolitic as unjust to compel a so- 
vereign who had left his own dotmuions to throw himscK upon the honour 
of another, and that loo at the special request of Dial other, to renounce the 
throne which had descended to Inm from his ancestors j that if any tuiag was 
deemed illegal m the resignation of Charles IV at Aranjuez, that might be a 
good reason for xeslonns the throne to the ‘deposed monarch, but touW bo 


» I UT mb. 3W. Jst F*?!- t'f* t*t' t^***”*** 
(l) Cev 33> 3T* Kkoi^ 50« CO ^ 
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between France anti Spain was indeed indispulablc for bolh monarchies, but 
that France had already enjoyed it ever since the peace of Basle, and the way 
to secure it infuturc was instantly to recognise the Prince of Asturias, whereby 
bolh the monarch and his subjects would he hound by such important obli- 
gations as would render the future union between the two monarchies in- 
dissoluble; whereas, by wresting from him his soeplre, the most imminent 
risk would be run of exciting a national war in the Peninsula, and giving the 
English an advantageous base from which to direct their military elVorls 
against Napoleon, besides the certainty of separating the Transatlantic colo- 
nies from the mother country, and throwing those vast and rising slates, with 
their important treasures and commerce, into the arms of the inveterate 
enemy of the French empire. To this last argument, the justice of which 
.could not be denied, Napoleon replied, that he was wcllawaroof that<langer, 
but that he had provided against it by having sent out frigates to the South 
American slates, who were prepared to receive with thankfulness their transfer 
to a Prince of the Napoleon dynasty. These conferences, as might have been 
expected, led to no result ; at a secret meeting of the counsellors of Ferdinand , 
Apiu held at midniglit, it was resolved to decline the propositions of the 
French Emperor, and demand passports for their immediate return to Spain, 
which was accordingly done next day. Napoleon was highly indignant at this 
resistance to his wishes, and refused the passports, under the pretence that 
till the Aranjuez aflair was cleared up he could neither issue passi)orts to 
Ferdinand as King of Spain, nor permit him to depart from a situation where 
he was liable to answer for his conduct to his justly olfended parent. At the 
Apiiiic. same lime a decisive report was presented by Champagny to the 
Emperor, which was, of course, the echo merely of his private instructions. 
This state paper set out with his favourite maxim, that what slate policy 
required, jiislke aiilhorizcd that the interests of France and .Spain indis- 
pensably'called for identity both in the dynasty who governed, and the insti- 
tutions which prevailed among them; that to recognise the Prince of Asturias 
was to surrender Spain to the enemies of France, and deliver it over to En- 
glish usurpation; to restore Charles IV was to renew the reign of imbecility 
and corruption, and occasion a boundless effusion both of French and Sjianish 
blood ; no alternative remained, therefore, but for Napoleon to dispossess 
them both, and establish in Spain a Prince of his own family, with institu- 
tions analogous to those of the French empire (1). 

«nj“'ror Napoleon was greatly perplexed at the steady refusal of Ferdi- 
ci.a.irsiv nand to surrender the throne. He had not calculated upon such 
private coil- lirniucss in any Prince of the House of Bourbon. Not that he had 
Escoiquiz. the slightest hesitation of persisting in his original plan of entirely 
dethroning that family, but that he attached the greatest weight to the acqui- 
sition of a legal title to their possessions. No man knew better that, although 
force may subjugate the physical strength, a sense of legal right is generally 
necessary to .win the moral consent of nations; and although Spain seemed 
prostrated with its fortresses and capital in his possession, yet he deemed his 
acquisitions insecure till he had obtained, inform at least, the consent of the 
legal inheritors of its throne. Hoping, therefore, to succeed better Avith the 
father than he had done with the son, he reiterated his directions to Murat 
to send on Charles IV and the Queen to Bayonne as quickly as possible; and 
in the mean Avhile, in private conferences Avith Escoiquiz, unfolded, Avith 


(1) Moniteur, 7l!i Sept. 1808. Tliib. vi. 350, 359. Cev, 33, •18. Escoiq. 20, 02. '=•>" *«» *■»'* 

Tor. i. 148, 150. Foy, ili. 152. . 
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unreserved confidence, from il>o very coffittjencement, his viens upon the 
Spanisl\ Peninsula. .Ihey took their nse, he stated, from the proclamation of 
the Prmcc of Peace on the eie of the battle of /ena. Ever since that impor- 
tant re\ elation, he bad been able to see noilnng m the Spanish govcrnnieat 
but secret enemies \eiieil under the mask of friendship; the proposed mar- 
riage of the Pnoce of Asturias to a relation of his onn appeared but a feeble 
bond to hold together nations now aetnated by hostile senlimcnts; he pro- 
posed to gn e to liie Prince of Asturias an inderanily in porlugal or Tuscany, 
and to place one of his brothers on the Spanish throne. lie had now divulged 
to him, and him tdonc, the nbole of hvs designs in regard to the Peninsula. 
The conversation m which the deter mi oalions nerc expressed by the Empe- 
ror is given at full length, by Escoiquiz, and is one of the most precious his- 
torical documents of his reign (1), Though doubtless extended and amphtied 
by (he Spauisli counsellor, it bears all the marks of his original thought; and 
Tiiibcaudeau, whom long acquanUance niih iho Kraperor in the Conned of 
State had rendered the heat possible judge both of bis ideas and expressions, 
has declared that it bears the signet mark of truth (2J.” 

(l) TAiJj. « Ssr, 3S8. Tor. I 148.113 Estoij; nscoi<ltti* then <nJtavotire<llu t»ia ta eamlit 
S7, 59. lie £i»perot'» rcasorii Tot holding ih* milwr «t 

lu biost (2) « I hiTe long Ocslrcd, Monsicnr AranjuK as couslraiued. lU ihro »dJ»d, »• but 


cannot rccogmse, llierrfore, th« aMjcation of 
Charles IV Uil that mooajcch. \rho has transinittcil 
lo me a secret rrolcst aglinst il.shsil have volun- 
tar».> tonCrmcd st b/ « \0luntar7 deed when freed 
from restraint. 

*• 1 woolil say further, that the Interests of my 
emjiire nquire that the llnus^ 1 1 BoutWni the ’ ■ ■ 
}AacaUe runny of t 


momruls ofUangcr, ss the only sujipoti w Ihtlr 

a to iprsk to me of the difncidtirs td 
I have nothing to spjirthrnd Itwa 


’ll thr<<n 


shuuld taSQ the Ihtnae 


It IS in t: 
the cnteryrisi 

the only power who could diMl«»et - 

Liniicfor of TusSia, (a I eammHiututtJ «r 

dill M lit T*a<f, «^cA «« JomitJ «/ rta< pirtoe. 
ei proved oUhtrt. end gave me his word of honour 
he WOOM offer no resirtance The other |H)wtre of 
Eaiojie w.U remain ijo.et, end the muwoec of ih* 
Spauiaf^* lUciUiclTfi MoDol fftttBeajWtf, |1»4 
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Vingdoto tn the d Chcult timrs which arc et ideuUy 
TUesMheo are the reasons which have decided 
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„„l b„ desccodanls, end t*<l> sl’^ 
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Till' arrival Froiu tliis cmbarrassinent, however, Napoleon was soon relieved 
iv^llkrr by the arrival of Charles IV and the Queen al Bayonne. Sueh was 
Iiaty!™iiis the inipalience of the Royal travellers to arrive at the place of their 
>’>■ destination, that they wrote- from Aranda to Napoleon to inform 
April i5. iiim of their approach, and testify their anxiety to throw them- 
selves entirely upon his protection. So sensible were the counsellors of Fer- 
dinand of the advantage which the French Emperor would derive from the 
presence of the late monarch, that they were no sooner informed of his ap- 
proach than'they again earnestly solicited passports for Ferdinand to return 
to Spain, which was refused; and it was soon apparent, from the movements 
April j;). of the police, that he was detained a prisoner in his own hotel. On 
the 29th there appeared in the llayonne Gazette the protest of Charles IV 
against his abdication, and his letter of 25d ,. March to Napoleon : publications 
Avhich suHicicntly evinced the tenor of the reception which ho vyas to expe- 
Aprii io. lienee. On the following day the late King and Queen entered Hay- 
onno; ever since passing Burgos they had been received with royal honours; 
at the Bidassoa they were received by Bcrthier with great pomp; and at the 
gates of Bayonne by the whole garrison under arms. Soon after their arrival 
at the hotel, Napoleon came to visit them in person. The old King met him 
at the foot of the stair, and threw himself into his arms; Napoleon whisper- 
ed in his car, “ yon will lind me always as you have done, yuiiv best and firm- 
est friend.'’’ Napoleon supported him under the arm as he returned to the 
apartments. “ See, Louisa,” said the old King, “ he is carrying me.” Never 
had the Emperor’s manner appeared more gracious ; never did he more com- 
pletely impose, by the apparent sincerity of his kindness, upon the future 
victims of his perlidy (I). 

F,Tdinand Immediately after the arrival of Charles IV Napoleon had a pri- 
ndgu vatc conference with him, the Queen, and the Prince of Peace, in 
crowti. i 'which it was resolved, by the united authority of the Emperor and' 
old King, to compel Ferdinand to resign the throne. He rightly judged that, 
having once overcome that dilliculty, it would he a comparatively easy mat- 
ter to extract the resignation of the crown from the old King when reinstated 
April 3 o. . in his rights. Ferdinand accordingly was sent for next day, and the 

moment he came into the room, Charles IV commanded him to deliver to 
him, before six o’clock on the following morning, a simple and unqualilied 
resignation of the crown, signed by himself and all his brothers. In case of 
refusal, it was distinctly intimated that he and all his counsellors would be 
proceeded against as traitors. Napoleon strongly supported the old King, 
and concluded with ominous menaces in the event of refusal. Ferdinand 
endeavoured to speak in his own defence, hut he was interrupted by the 
King, who commanded him to be silent, and the Queen soon after broke into 
the apartment, with such violent and passionate expressions, that Ferdinand 
found it impossible to make a word he heard, lie retired from the confe- 
rence overwhelmed -with consternation and despair. Similar threats of in- 
stant death were conveyed on the same evening by Duroc to the Infants Don 
Carlos and Don Antonio; and such was the impression produced by these 
menaces, that it was determined by the counsellors of Ferdinand that no al- 
ternativereraained but immediate submission. A conditional resig- 
nation was accordingly written out and signed by them all on the following 
day, in wliich Ferdinand renounced the crown, on condition that he and 
his father should both return to Madrid, where the Cortes should be assem- 

(0 I)c PraiU, 92, 94. Thlb, vi, 350, 304. Tor. i. 151, 152. Cc 
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he 


"u tl'ialified resignation, how cv er, m -ftbicU the Prmcc of iiu- 

rias sUh announced hib intention of returning to ifadrni as his fa- 
atond„ 1^‘er’s lieutenant, and resuming there, m Jus name, the roial 
. B«t on functions, w as far from meeting the \iews of hapolton, who i^as 
irrevocably set upon obtaining from the joung King such an uncon- 
ditional surrender of his rights as might leave the throne vacant for a 
Pi nice of bis own family He wrote, therefore, a letter, which v>as signed 
byCbarfoa fV^ and passed for his own production, though the depth of m 
tliouglit and the energy of its expression clearly mdicated the Imperial 
M*y< i8os hand (2) Ferdinand, liowevcr, was still unmoved, and re- 
plied, two da^s afterwards, in a letter, in winch he vindicated U« own 
conduct, and expressed his astonishment at the colour now put upon the 
Araiiju^z resignation, which had not only been uniformly represented by 
Charles IV as a volnnlaty act, bnl avowedly couternplated for a long tunc 
before It took place (5), Ihis continued refusal on 1 erdmand’s part added 
extremely to the embarrassments of Napoleon, and be was at a loss to per- 
ceive any mode by which be could attain bis fav ourile obicct of gjimng pos- 
session of the throne of Spam, with the semblance of a conveyance from (he 
legal ow ner ( SJ 

ouu successful w itli the father than Ibeson, Napoleon had already 

wficoud Hon obtained from Charles IV an unqualified resignation ofall bis rights 
HioTih^neto the throne of Spam A treaty to this cltcct, agreed to on llio 
froi»ui«« signed on the Mb of May, by Duroc on the pari of Napo- 

* Icon, and the Prince of Peace, in v iriuc of special powers from llicir 
respective masters, contained an unqualified rcaignaiion of the crown of 
Spam, not only for himself and I'crdmand, but all his successor:., and a 
transference of it in absolute sov creignly to the Emperor Napokon The only 
prov isions in fav our ol Spam w cre, that the integrity of the kingdom should bo 
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preserved; that its limits should be unchanged by the Prince whom Napoleon 
might place oh the throne; that the Catholic religion should be maintained, 
and no reformed religion tolerated — the palace of Coinpeigne was to he 
'assigned to the King, the Queen, and the Prince of Peace, during llie lifetime 
of the former, with a pension of thirty millions of reals. At the same time an 
annuity of 400,000 francs was provided for each of the royal infants of Spain. 
The only poinfin this treaty upon which there was, any serious discussion 
was the matter of the pensions ; the surrender of the monarchy Avas agreed 
to without hesitation by the imbecile old King and his pusillanimous Minister. 
Thus had Charles IV the disgrace of terminating his domestic dissensions by 
the surrender of his throne and the liberties of his people into the hands of 
a stranger; and the Prince of Peace the infamy of allixiiig his name, as iho 
last act of his ministerial existence, to a deed which deprived his sovereign 
and benefactor of his crown, and for ever disinherited his descendants (1). 
uracuom of saiuc day ouAvhich thistreatyAVassigncd,asccretdcputation 

Fordinaod to reached Ferdinand from the i)ro visional government at Madrid, 
at Jhlifnd? consisting of Layas, aide-de-camp to the Minister of War, and 
Castro, Under Secretary of Slate. They came to demand instructions chieily 
on the points — whether they were at liberty to shift their place of delibera- 
tion, as they Avere subjected to the control of the French army in the capital ; 
Avhether they should declare Avar against France, and endeavour to prevent 
the further entrance of troops into the Peninsula; and Avhether, in the ev'ent 
of his return being prevented, they should assemble the Cortes. Ferdinand 
replied, that he Avas deprived of his liberty, and in consequence unable to 
take any steps in order to save either himself or the monarchy; that he 
therefore authorized the junta of government to add noAv members to their 
number, to remove Avhoever they thought proper, and to exercise all the 
functions of sovereignly; that (hey should stop tlie entrance of fresh troops, 
and commence hostilities the moment that he Avas removed into the interior 
of Fiance, a.step to Avhich he never Avould consent till forced to it by violence; 
that the Cortes should be convoked, in the first instance, to take measures 
for the defence of the kingdom, and then for such ulterior objects as might 
require consideration. The decrees necessary to carry these instructiops into 
effect were soon after brought to Madrid by an officer destined for distin- 
guished celebrity in future times, Don Joseph Palakox (2). 

embarrassment arising from the continued resistance 
cvcnts‘«t““ of Ferdinand to make the resignation.requircd of him, Napoleon 
‘adMiy”" was at length relieved by the receipt of intelligence of the bloody 
“lisnatio.. commotion at Madrid, Avhich at once brought to a crisis the affairs 
of the Peninsula. He received the ncAvs of that calamitous event 
naiid. as he Avas riding out to Bayonne, at live o’clock in the afternoon of 

(l) Tor. i. 404. App. Ko. Ji: Cer. 134, 13G. passed /or a respcclablc prince in ordinary linjcs’, 
Charles IV was not de.stilulc of good qualilics, and hut forlhc j)i‘rnicioub influence of.his wife; for 
hut he was a ueak incapable Prince, iolally unfit * he was gifted with an admirable memory, and quick 
to hold the reins of power during the difficult limes parts, and conslclcrablc powers of occasional appli- 
which followed the French Revolution. Ho himself cation, and had tlironghout that humanity and love 
gave the' following account to Napoleon of his of justice Inch arc ihe must valuable qualities in a 
mode oflifc at their first dinner together at Ray onne. sovereign. Rut bis indolcneoaiid negligence of pub- 
“ Every day,” said he, “ winter as well a.s summer, lie affairs ruined every thing in the munarchy, by 
I went out to shoot from the morning till noon ; ihrouing the wdioie direction of affuir.’> into the 
I then dined, and returned to the chase, which I hands of the Queen and llie Prince of Peace, \yhoso 
continued till sunset. Manuel Godoy then gave me infamous connexion, dis‘-olulc hahiLs, and un- 
a brief account of what was going on, and 1 wcnt.lo bounded corruption, both degraded the cbaracler 
bed to recommence the same life on the morrow, if and paralysed the resources of the nation.— T orexo, 
not prevented by some important solcmnily.^’ Such ' i. 155, 1515, 

had been his habits for twenty year.s, and those, (2) Tliih. vi. 377, 378. South, i. 322, 323« Cev, 
too, the most critical for the Spanish monarchy. 50, 58.. Tor, i, 152, 153. 

Nolwilhslauding all this, however, he would have * . . 
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immediately returned to his chateau, 'where he scni 
Charles IV, the Queen, Ferdinand, and the Prince of Peace, The Pr, ace of 

i' “"“f, "“if '"‘‘h such a torrent ff 

abuse, that Cc\ailos,^’^^hQ ^as present on the occasion, has declared that ho 
cannot prcvai. n —if tn transmbe it, Napoleon jomed m the general 
vituperation, , i • * . . . , • , . 


sions, at once sill... i • • 

become a matter of necessity. Ife 


armies; of the blood of his soldu 

war of extermination, which he noulu wage to Mumtun, no „„„ , 

Ife concluded with the onunous fiords,— “pnnee, )ou must chooirbclivjxl 
cession and death ” Similar menaces were convejed by Duroc to (he Infants 
Carlos and Don Antonio, and otlicr members of the rojal family. Sensible 
now that any farther resistance might not only, without any benefit, endanger 
hi9 own life, but possibly draw after it the destruction of the Rojalfamdy, 
M»yc. Ferdinand rcsolrcd upon submission. On the following nwraing, 
he addressed a letter to his father, m which he announced ins mlcnUouof 
wsyio. unqualified obedience; and four days afterwards a treaty wa> 
Signed, by which ha adhered to the resignation by his father of the Spaotsh 
c^o^vn, and acquired in return the lillo of ilqsl Serene Highness, with the pa- 
lace, park, and farms of Naiarre, with fifty thousand arpents of woods con- 
nected llierewUh, and an annuity of G00,000 francs a-) car, from Uiclrcnch 
Treasury. The same rank, with an annuity of 400, 000 francs, was allotted to 
M«ii» the Infants Don Carlos and Antonio As soon as (his treaty was 
sj ’ « I inff ?}rofliPrs were remoicd to Bourdeaux, where 


tb '* rone, and 

F he couu- 

sciii^v. d capiucs 

were shortly after, rcino\ ed to \ aicuLuj , i*... j ^ liio heart 


of France, where they continued during the remainder of the war, No in- 
,1 .. «.iv whatever was provided for the Queen of Etruria or her son, who, 
< ' ' . ■ ; f ti tranwrlions to renounce lha 


a throne in I nsitama, auu v»as 
of France ( 

NapoUoa 


Josrpb King 

«l.d ejected owners to tiic s^iaiusii 

^ov«.n bringing bis otlicr arrangements regarding the Peninsula »o a« 
“ issue. The refusal of his brother Louis to accept the throne bad 
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induced him to cast his eyes to Joseph, King of Naples, an arrangement which, 
besides providing a sovereign, who, it was hoped, would prove entirely’ sub- 
missive to the views of the Emperor in that important situation, -was attended 
with the additional advantage of opening a throne for Murat, who, after hold- 
in" the almost' regal state of Lieutenant of the Emperor at iiladrid, could 
hardly be expected to descend to any inferior station. To preserve appear- 
ances however, it was deemed advisable that the semblance of popular elec- 
8. ^ tion should be kept up; and with that view, the moment that the 
Emperor had obtained the consent of Ferdinand to his resignation, he dis- 
patched instructions to Murat, to obtain a petition from the junta of govern- 
ment and the principal public bodies of Madrid for the conferring of the 
May i. throne upon thefCing of Naples. At the same time, to supply any 
interim defects of title which might be thought to exist in the Emperor’s 
Lieutenant to act in Spain in civil concerns, a decree was signed by Charles IV 
on the very day of his renunciation, and transmitted to Madrid, -where it ar-. 
May 7. Hved three days afterwards, which conferred on Murat the title of 
Lieutenant-General of the Kingdom with the presidency of the junta of go- 
vernment, -ndiich in effect put that important body, now reduced merely to 
the official ministers, entirely at his disposal. This nomination was accom- 
panied by a proclamation of the old King, drawn by Godoy, in which he 
counselled his former subjects, “ that they had no chance of safety or pros- 
perity for the Spaniards,- but in the friendship of the Emperor his ally.” This 
wasfollow'ed by another, the work ofEscoiquiz, from the Prince of Asturias, 
May 12 . from Bourdeaux on the 12th ; in Avhich he also advised his country- 
men “to remain tranquil, and to look for their happiness only in the wise 
disposition and power of Napoleon.” It may easily be believed how readily 
Murat exerted himself, to pave the Avay for that elevation of Joseph which 
promised so immediately to promote his own advantage. The most energetic 
measures Avere immediately adopted to obtain at Madrid declarations in fa- 
vour of the ncAV dynasty : and the leading authorities, perplexed and be- 
Avildered at the unparalleled situation in Avhich they Avere placed, and the 
earnest exhortation to submission Avbich they received from their laAvful 
sovereign, Avere without difficulty Avon over to the interest of the rising 
May 12 . dynasty. The Junta of government, indeed, at first protested against 
the abdication at Bayonne, and refused to connect themselves in any Avay 
Avith these proceedings : but they Avere soon given to understand that their 
lives would be endangered if they continued to uphold the rebel authority of 
the Prince of Asturias, and at the same time the most flattering prospects 
Avere held out to them if they took the lead in recognising the ncAV and in- 
evitable order of things. These artifices proved successful, and the Junta, 
satisfied Avith protesting that they in no Avay recognised the acts of Charles IV 
M.-iy i3. and Ferdinand, and that the designation of a iieAV monarch should 
in no ways prejudice their rights or those of their successors, concluded Avith 
• the resolution that the Emperor’s choice should fall on his elder brother 
the King of Naples. The municipality of Madrid also presented a petition to 
May a5. the Same effect; and Napoleon, satisfied Avith-having thus obtained 
the colour of public consent to his usurpation, issued a proclamation con- 
voking an assembly of one hundred and fifty Notables to meet at Bayonne on 
j«nec. the ISth June folloAving. Joseph, who had no choice but submis- 
sion, quitted Avith regret the peaceful and smiling shores of Campania (Ij, set 


(0 TUib, vi. 388, 392. Tor. i. 181,168. Foy, iii. 181» 185. Kell, 84, 92. South, i. 325, 332. 
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oulfor Ws now kingdom, and arrued at Ba>0nncon IbcGih June. %hcre he 

Such is a detailed account of the artifices by ^hich AapoUVm sue- 
?Sin of cecdednz nrestiDg the crowns of Spam and Portugalfromlheirlaw. 
possessors, and plaang the firston the bead of oneof «« ni 


was drawn to eilect ine vast transfer; the object for which Loms AIV unsue- 
cessfuliy struggled during fourteen ^ears was gained m six months, present 
fraud, the terrors of past victory , had done the work of j ears of coagnest. But 
these extraordinary successes were stained by as great uccs; ami perhaps m 
the whole annals of the world, blackened as they are by deeds of wickedness, 
there IS not to be found a more atrocious system of perfidy, fraud, and dis- 
simulation than that by winch Jfapoh^on won the kingdoms of the Spanish 
peninsula, ife first inarched off the flow er of its troops into the north of Ger- 
many, and by professions of amity and friendship lulled asleep «m> hosUlo 


of ten years’ duration, by surrendering to its ambition the more recent con- 
federates which he had roused into hostility on the hanks of the Danube, 
during the desperate struggle of the last six mouths. lie then concluded a 
treaty with Spam at Fontainebleau, m which he purchased the consent of 
that power to the partition of his ally Portugal, by promiMUg to the court of 
Madrid a share of its spoils, and to its mimslcr a princely sovereignty taneJ 
out of its dominions, and in return for this forbearance solemnly guirautccj 
aii Its possessions. Hardly was the ink of this treaty dry, when he directed 
his armies across the Pyrenees, id such force as to ev ince an mten lion not mere- 
ly of appropriating to himself the whole dominions of his old tributary dc- 
pcndculPorlugal, but of seizmgupou atleast the northern prov inccs ofbpam, 
while the remaining forces of that monarchy were dissipated m the soiUh and 
north of Portugal m search of elusory acquisitions at the expense of the ca- 
binet of Lisbon. The sentence, at the same time, goes forth at the Tuilcrics, 
“ the house of Braganza has ceased to reign,” and the Bojal family at Lisbon 
are driven into exile to Brazil, w lule the Queen of Etmna is obliged to resign 
the throne of Tuscany, on a pcoinisc of an mdcmmty on the northern pro- 
vinces of Portugal. Scarcely, however, is the resignation elicited under this 
promise obtained, when that promise, loo, is broken, the dispossessed Quctu, 
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albeit a creation of Napoleon’s own, is deprived of her indemnity; the stipu- 
lated principality in favour of the Prince of Peace is cast to the winds; and 
orders were issued to Junot to administer the government of the whole of 
Portugal in name of the Emperor Napoldon. 
ou* coliduc: Meanwhile, the French armies rapidly inundate the northern pro- 
towardstuc viiices of thc Pcninsula ; the frontier fortresses are seized, in the 
pm"c«. midst of profound peace, by a power in alliance Avith Spain, and 
which, only four months before, had formally guaranteed the integrity of its 
dominions ; a hundred thousand men overspread the provinces to the north 
of the Ebro, and approach thc capital. These disastrous events excite the 
public indignation against the ruling monarch and his uiiAVorthy favourite; 
they are overthroAvn by an urban insurrection, and the Prince of Asturias, 
by universal consent, is called to the throne. No sooner is he apprised of this 
event, than Napoleon dispatches Savary to induce the ncAV King to come to 
Bayonne, under a solemn assurance, both verbally and in Avriting, tiiat he 
AA'ould at once recognise him, if thc affair at Aranjuez Avas explained; and 
that in a few minutes every thing Avould be satisfactorily adjusted. Agitated 
betAveen terror and hope, Ferdinand, in an evil hour, and Avhen his capital is 
occupied by French troops, consents to a step Avhich he had scarcely the 
means of aAmiding, and throAA’S himself on the honour of the French monarch. 
Napoleon, in the interim, sends for Charles IV and the Prince of Peace, and 
betAveen the terror of his authority and thc seductions of his promises, con- 
trives to assemble all the royal family of Spain Avith their conlidential coun- 
sellors at Bayonne. No sooner are they arrived than he receives and entertains 
them in the most hospitable manner, and Avhen they are beginning to in- 
dulge the hopes Avhich such flattering conduct Avas fitted to inspire, suddenly 
salutes them with the announcement that the House of Bourbon has ceased 
to reign, and closes this matchless scene of duplicity, fraud, and violence, by, 
extorting, by means of persuasion, menaces, and intimidation, a resignation 
of the throne from both the father and son, Avlioin be had so recently so- 
lemnly bound himself to maintain in their possession ! To croAvn the Avhole, 
Avhile alluring, like the serpent, his victims into his poAver, he is secretly 
offering their dominions to one of his brothers after another; he is, under- 
hand, holding out promises of support both to the old and the new King of 
Spain, and he has all the Avhile irrevocably resolved upon the dethronement 
of both, and the supplanting of the House of Bourbon by that of Bonaparte in 
both the thrones of the Peninsula. lie concludes by sending Charles IV and 
Ferdinand Avith all their family into state captivity in the interior of France ; 
discarding Godoy Avithout his stipulated principality; cheating the Queen of 
Etruria out of her promised indemnity ; disinheriting at once the regal fami- 
lies of Spain, Portugal, and Etruria, and placing his OAvn brother on thc throne 
of the Peninsula, in virtue of a determination formed, by his OAvn admission, 
ever since the treaty of Tilsit! 

Ultimate Was, thcn, such atrocious conduct as successful in the end as it 
ces of Hus was m the commencement ? and did the dynasty of Napokmn reap 
conduct'to in its final results benefits or injury from acquisitions obtained by 
Shi's"" so black a course of perfidy? Let the ansAver be given in his own 
iiousc. -words — It was that unhappy war in Spain which rained me. 
The results have irrevocably proved that I Avas in the Avrong. There were se- 
rious faults in the execution. One of the greatest, was that of having attached 
so much importance to the dethronement of the Bourbons. Charles IV Avas 
Avornout; 1 might have given a liberal constitution to the Spanish nation, 
and charged Ferdinand Avith its execution. If he put it in force in arood faith. 

VI. 
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Spam wuld have prospered, and put itself in harmony T>iih our new iosU- 
performance of his engagements, he nould Vre 
met with his dismissal from the Spaniards Ihemsches. You are about to un- 

please, nothing but child’s play is to he encountered. The unfortunate war 
in Spam proved a real wound, the first caase of the tnisfortanes of France, 
K I could ha%e foreseen that that affair would have caused me so much veia- 
tion and chagnn, I uould ne^cr have engaged in it. Fat after the firsi suvs 
iahen m ihe a/Tair. it was imy>n,,,r.r. f.n .. j 

’ ; • thought 1 might as 

■ , ' — ’j i not the 

contriver of tUeir disputes. Had I known at the first that the transaction 
rvoulcl have given me so much trouble, 1 would never have attempted 
it (i).» ^ 


JJuoSmV"* thus admitted by Kapol^on, and clearly proved by hU hU- 

SdkV’.T"' Spanish war was the principal cause of his ruin, is 

«.n«rnfd- ODC of ific fflost lumiuous cxampIes which the annals of the world 
exhibit, of the subjection of human affairs to the direction of an oscrrul- 
ing power, which makes the passions and vices of men the instruments of 
their oivn punishment. So far as mere w ordly policy was concerned, and on 
the supposition that there w ere no moral feelings in mankind-feelings w hich 


sential for Louis MV to face the strength of banded Europe to maintain tho 
family compact in the Peninsula, were still more forcibly appheaWe to A'apo- 
l^on, as liis dynasty was a revolutionary one, and could not hope to obtain 

Is; dation. How 
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should ulUraately base been attended with such disaster?— Simply because 
it was throughout based on injustice; because it violated the moral feelings of 
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mankind, outraged llicir national attachments, and roused all classes by the 
overbearing excitement of the generous emotions into an unreflecting, it may ■ 
almost be said an instinctive, resistance. In the final success of that resistance, 
in the memorable retribution ■which it at last brought on the principal actors 
in the drama -which began with such apparently undeserved success, is to 
be discerned the clearest proof of the manner in ^Yhich Providence Avorks out 
the moral government of the world, and renders the guilt and long-continued 
success of the wicked, the instruments of theirown ultimate and well-deserved 
punishment. "When the Spaniards beheld Napoleon sending their princes into 
captivity and wresting from them their crown, from themselves their inde- 
pendence; Aviicn they saw Murat in triumph drowning the Madrid insurrec- 
tion in blood, and securely massacring her gallant citizens after the fight was 
over, they sank and wept in silence, and possibly doubled the reality of the 
Divine superintendence of human affairs, Avhen such crimes were permitted 
to bring nothing but increase of poAver and authority to their perpetrators. 
But mark the end of these things, and the consequences of these atrocities 
upon their authors by a series of causes and effects, every one of Avhich noAV 
stands forth shining in imperishable light! Napoleon, Avho then sent an un- 
offending race of monarchs into captivity, Avas himself, by its results, driven 
into a lasting and melancholy exile. France, Avhich then lent its aid to a per- 
fidious and unjust invasion, Avas itself, from its effects, subjected to a severe 
and galling subjugation : Murat, Avho then Avilh impunity massacred the inno- 
cent by the mockery of military trial, signed, in the order for their condem- 
nation, the Avarrant for his OAvn dethronement and execution not seven years 
af terAvards ! 

^on/of this In authorizing or committing these enormous slate crimes, Napo- 
ti"re“'r“ France Avere in truth acting in conformity to that moral 

causes of the law of tlic univcrsc, Avhich dooms outrageous vice, Avhethcr in na- 
hoih of tions or individuals, to prepare, in the eflbrts Avhich it makes for 
France. its prcseut gratificatiou.or advancement, the means of its ultimate 
punishment. Napoleon constantly said, and said truly, that he Avas not to be 
blamed for the Avars which he undertook ; that he Avas driven on by necessity ; 
that he was always placed in the alternative of farther triumphs or immediate 
ruin ; that he Avas in truth the head of a military republic, Avhich Avould admit 
no pause to its dictator in the career of Auctory (1). There is no one Avho atten- 
tively considers his career, but must admit the justice of these observations, 
and absolve him. individually, in consequence, from much of that obloquy 
which the spectacle of the dreadful and desolating Avars in Avhich he Avas so 
powerful an agent, has naturally produced among mankind. But that just 
indignation at the profuse and unprofitable effusion of blood, Avhich has been 
erroneously directed by a large and influential class in France to the single 
head of Napoleon, should noton that account be supposed to be ill-founded; 


(l) ** Throughout my whole reign,” .said Napo* 
Icon, “ 1 was the keystone of aa edifice entirely new, 
and resting on- the most slender foundations. Its 
duration depended on the issue of each of my battles. 
If 1 had been conquered at filarcngo, the disastrous 
times of 1814 and 1815 would immediately have 
come on. It was the same at Austerlitz, Jena, and 
other fields. The -vulgar accuse my ambition of all 
these wars ; hut they, in truth, arose from the na- 
ture of things, and that constant struggle of the past 
and the present, which placed me coutinually in the 
alternative of conquering, under pain of being 
beaten downi / na ert (n inuh, master of my oim 


movements : 1 was never at my own disposal. At the 
comrneuccmciit of my elevation, during the Consu- 
late, my partisans frequently asked me, with tlie best 
intentions, whither I was tending, and I constantly 
answered with perfect sincerity, 1 did not know. 
They were astonished, but I said no more than the 
simple truth. ,My ambition, I admit, was great, but 
it was of a frigid nature, and caused by ike opinion of 
the masses* During all my reign, the supreme direc- 
tion of affairs really lay with the people; in fact, the 
Imperial Government was a kind of Republic* 

Casisi vi* 41 ; vii, 125 ; O’Meara, i. 405* 
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the feeling 13 just, the object only of it is mistaken , its true object is tbatsdf* 
ish spirit of revolutionary aggrandizement, "which merely changed its dtrcc> 
tion, not Its character, under the military dictatorship of the French EtupC' 
ror which hesitates at no crimes, pauses at no consequences, which, unsa- 
Uated by the blood and suffering which it had produced mils own country, 
sought abroad, under lus triumphant banners, the means of still greater gra* 
tificalion, and neier ceased to ui^e on its remorsele&s career, till tlic world 
was filled with its devastation, and the unanunous indignation of mankind 
was aroused for its punishment. 
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Campaign tsrilisli soldiers, aa wow nriaceJ iii their first serlouj Contlnenui 

r*mM, rf The Spanisli peninsula^ in which a frightful war was wosv cora- 
.C^sh"* "liere tlie armies of France and England atlaslfound 

hM b«B the ^ permanent theatre of combat, has been distinguished from the 
theatre Earliest limes by memorable achicTcmcnis, and is illustrated by 
the exploits of the greatest captains who have e\er left the impress of their 
actions on the course of human eients. The mighty genius of Hannibal there 
began its career, and under Ihe walls'of Saguntum ga\c the earliest token of 
that >ast capacity which was soon to shait* ifn , 

'■ ' ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ : ■ . I • - 

*... VI uiavaiii snore to o\eruirow the fortunes of the imcicraie enemy of his 
country-} (he (aicnis of Pompey, the gemus of Caesar, were exerted on its 
plains — a se\etcr struggle than that of PUarsaha awaited the founder of tho 
empire on the shores of the Ebro; the dcsnerateconipM 11“!" *■ ry 


expioua; the standards of Charlemagne liavo waved m its passes; the bugles 
offloncesralics hate resounded ibrougU the world; ibcciiivalry of the black 
Prince, the skill of Gomalvo of Cordora, bav c been displayed in its defence; 
the genius of Napoleon, the firmness of >VelHngion, bate been exerted on its 
plains; and, like Ibcir great predecessors in the wars of Rome and Carthage, 
these Iw’o illustrious chiefs rolled the chariot of victory over its surface, and 
missing each other, severally contiucrcd every other opponcnl hli their 
mutual renown filled the w orld, and Europe, in breathless snsjtcnvc, awaited 
their conflict on the shore of a distant land. 

OBiforioBoa From the earliest times, the inbahilanU of the PcniusnU bare 
iwtircr been distinguished by a pccuharity of miblary character atidmodc 
of conducting war which Is very remarkable. lufcrior to many 
other nations in the firmness and disdpUncwitltMlnch they wiUisuud Um 
shoch of bailie, they arc supenor to them all In the readme^ with which 
they rally after defeat, and the invincible tcoadiy wdh whicU they uum- 
uiu acontest under circumstances of disaster , when any 
succumb in despair, lu vain arc their anmes defeated and dispersed, ate 
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their fortresses taken, their plains overrun, their capital suhtlueJ; singly or in 
smallhodies iheyrenew the conflict; they rally and reunite as rapidly as they 
disperse; the numerous mountain chains which intersect their country, 
alTord a refuge for their hroken bauds; their cities make a desperate though 
insulated defence; and from the -wreck of all regular or organized opposi- 
tion, emerges the redoubtable GuERiLLiV -svarfare. “ Proelio victi Carihagi- 
nienses,” says Livy, “ in ultimam Ilispanio) oram, ad oceanum, compulsi 
erant; disparem autem, quod llispania, non quamitalia modo, sed quam ulla 
pars terrarum hello reparando aptior erat, locorum, hominumquc ingeniis. 
Gens nata instaurandis, reparandisque bellis’, brevi replevit cxercitum ani- 
mosque ad tentandum dc integro cerlamen fecit (1).” It is a singular fact, 
strikingly illustrative of the durable influence of common descent and phy- 
sical circumstances on national character through all the varieties of time, 
religion, and political condition, that the system of ^Yarfare, thus deemed 
peculiar to Spain, of all nations in the world, in the days of Scipio andSer- 
torius, has continued to distinguish its inhabitants, without any interrup- 
tion, to the present time ; that it was pursued without intermission for eight 
hundred years in their wars with the Moors, formed the leading character- 
istic of the struggle with Napoleon, and continues at this hour to be the lead- 
ing feature of the savage contest between the aristocratic and democratic 
parties which has for so many years bathed the Peninsula in blood, 
coiirorma- Durablc characteristics of this kind attaching for ages to a nation, 
tion of the though its inhabitants have in the course of them become the mixed 
whichhas progeny of many different races of mankind, will invariably be 
found to arise from some peculiarity in its physical circumstances, 
which has imprinted a lasting impress on all its successive inhabitants. TJjis 
is in an especial manner the case with Spain and Portugal. Their territory 
differs in many important particulars from any in Europe. Physically consi- 
dered, it belongs as much to Africa as Europe : the same burning sun parches 
the mountains and dries up the valleys of both; no forests clothe their sides; 
naked they present their arid fronts to the shivering blasts of the north, and 
the scorching rays of a tropical sun. Yegetation in general spreads in pro- 
portion only as irrigation can be obtained; aided by that powerful auxiliary, 
the steepest mountain sides of Catalonia and Arragon are cut into terraces 
and clothed with the most luxuriant vegetation : without it, vast plains in 
' Leon and the Castiles'are almost entirely destitute both of cultivation and 
inhabitants. So extensive in consequence are the desert tracts of Spain, 
that the country, viewed from the summit of any of the numerous moun- 
tain ridges with which its inland provinces are intersected, in general exhi- 
bits only a confused, group of barren elevated plains and lofty naked peaks, 
intersected here and thereby a few glittering streams flowing in deep valleys, 
on themargins of which alone are to be seen crops and flocks and the traces of 
human habitation. The whole country maybe considered as a vast moun- 
tainous promontory, which stretches from the Pyrenees to the southward, 
between the Atlantic and Mediterranean sea. On the shores of the ridge to 
the east and west are plains of admirable fertility, which, at no distant period, 
have been submerged by the waves of the sea; but in the interior an elevated 
assemblage of mountain ridges and lofty desert plains is to be found, in the 
centre of which Madrid is placed, in an upland basin, at a height of eighteen 
.hundred feet above the level of the sea. The great rivers in consequence flow 
for the most part to the east and west in long courses, and are fed by tribu- 

(0 LR-.V^riit. c. 13. xxiv. e. 42, 
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lary streams wliicli meander at iheboltom of ravines of surprism" depili 
shut m often by precipitous banks or \ery sleep declivities. Tbrec great 
chaussecs only, viz, those leading from Madrid to Bajonne by theSomo&erra 
pass, that lo.Valenaa, and to Barcelona, intersect Ibis great desert central 
region, in every other quarter the roads are little better than mountain paUis 
uniting together (owns built for the most part on the summit of hills, sur- 
rounded by 'nails environed bj superb olne woods, but haviughtllcmtcr- 
courso either nub each otlier or the rest of Europe (IJ, 

readily he imagined -what extraordinary advantages a 
s^jo w such natural strength and character must afford to m- 

rouujii sulatcd and defensive -warfare. In almost every quartern is in- 
tersected by long, rocky, and almost inaccessible mountain chains, which 
formabarr.''r """ «i”rivinre and nrovmcc, almost as complete, not mere- 
ly to hosti : . : • . • : 

posedby I . * . - • 

separates * .V.' - , . 

foriuing in its course the Alpine nests and inaccessible reircais ui 
and Cahcia j while another, stretching to the eastward, carers with its va- 
rious rami/ications nearly the whole of Catalonia, and encloses in its boooui 
the admirable industry and persevering efforts of its liardj cultivators. In 
tbc jnienor of the ridges which descend from the crest of the Pj fences to the 
long vale of the Ebro, are formed the beautiful and umbrageous vallejs of 
Navarre and Biscay, where, m mountain fastnesses and amidst chestnut fo- 
rests, liberty has for six hundred jcars diffused its blessings, and the pro- 
digy has been exhibited of independent privileges and democratic cqui/ity 
having been preserved untouched, with all their attendant security and ge- 
neral comfort, amidst an otherwise despotic monarchy. Bejond the fbro, 
one great mountain range, stretching across from (he frontiers of Cataloma 
to the neighbourhood of Lisbon, forms the almost impassable barrier be- 
iween tl <■ « -r p^iiro, and the provincesof old and 

new Ca 
mortal! 
rocks 0 


form the wt-attiM 
direction to Cape St 
course the ou*’’^'*'i Oi 
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the perfume of orange groves, and the charms of a delicious climate, the 
undecaying influence of Moorish blood and Arabian descent (1). 
nao^rMliu- Spain has never been remarkable for the number or opulence of 
non with its towns; Madrid, Cadiz, Yalencia, Barcelona, and Bilboa, the 
o^cryage largcst of wliicli, aftci* the capital, does not contain above eighty 
iardtlmvc thousaud inhabitants, alone deserve the name of cities (2). But it 
tue^cales. has in every age been distinguished beyond any other country re- 
corded in history, by the unconquerable resolution with which their inha- 
bitants have defended their walls, even under circumstances when more pru- 
dent courage would have abandoned the contest in despair. The heart of 
every classical scholar has thrilled at the fate of Numanlia, Saguntum, and 
Astapa, whose heroic defenders preferred perishing with their wives and 
children in the flames to surrendering to the hated dominion of the stranger, 
and the same character has descended to their descendants in modern 
times (5). With invincible resolution Barcelona held out for its rights and 
privileges, after Europe had adjusted its strife at Utrecht, and England with 
perfidious policy had abandoned her Peninsular allies to the arms of their 
enemies; the double siege of Saragossa, the heroic defence of Gerona, the 
obstinate stand at Roses, have put the warriors of northern Europe to the 
blush for the facility with which they surrendered fortresses to the invader, 
incomparably stronger and better provided with arms and garrison; while 
Cadiz alone of all European towns successfully resisted the utmost efforts of 
the spoiler, and after a fruitless siege of two years, saw the arms even of Na- 
poleon roll back. 

Peculiarities The peculiai' political constitution of tbe Spanish monarchy, and 

• iiistoiyofthe the revolutions which its inhabitants have undergone in the course 
svliicli have of ages, have been as favourable to the maintenance of a defensive 
"imdea“ aiid isolated internal, as they were prejudicial to the prosecution 
community, of ^ yigorous cxtemal warfare by its government. Formed by the 

amalgamation at various times of many different nations of separate descent, 
habits, and religion, it has never yet attained the vigour and unity of a homo- 
geneous monarchy. Its inhabitants are severed from each other ,'not only by 
desert ridges or rocky sierras, but by original separation of race and invete- 
rate present animosity. The descendants of the ancient inhabitants of the 
Spanish soil are there mingled with the children of the Goth, the Vandal, 
and the Roman; Avith the faithlessness of Moorish or the fire of Arabian des- 
cent. These different and hostile races have never thoroughly amalgamated 
with each other ; for many centuries they maintained separate and indepen- 
dent governments, and kept up prolonged and bloody Avarfare with each 
other; and when atlenglh they all yielded to the arms and fortune of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, the central government neither acquired the popular 
infusion, nor the inherent energy, Avhich is necessary to mould out of such 
discordant materials a vigorous state. The example of Great Britain, Avhere 
the various and hostile races of the Britons, the Saxons, the Danes, Scots, and 
Normans have been at length blended into one united and poAverful mon- 

• (l) MaUe*Brun» Art. Espagne. Ilumbold, Geo^. ' foeminaimn pvierorumquo imbcllem iacrmemque 

Uc I’Espagac, in Laborde, i. 170, 175. Lord Cacr- chessui cajderent, ct in succcnsani rogum semia- 
liarvon's Spiin, li. Q3L 370. nima pl^raque injlccrent corpora, rivique sanguinis 

(2) ^ladrld contained, m 1808, 100,000 iuhabb llaminam onentem restiiigueieut ; postreino ipsi, 

taiiU .. — EdltXs GuzclUer, AHy Madrid* cade miscranda suormii falisali, cum arntis medio 

(3) Locum in foro dcstinant. quo pretiOdisaima sc iuceadio injccerunl. — Liv. xxviii. c. 22, 23. Nu- 
1:011X10 suarum congciercut, super cum cumulum, manlia and Saguntum have become household words 
conjuges ac liberos considcrc quuin jussissent. ligna over the W'orld, but the heroism of Astapa. hero nar. 
circa exstruunt, fascesque lirgullorum conjictuiit. rated, has not received ibc fame 

Iu.dioralia in urbe Irucidatio cral, quum tinbam ^ 
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arcbj% proves that such an amalgamatiou is possible; that of Ireland. ivbcrB 
the Saxon and the Gael are siiH m fierce and ruinous liosUUly n uh eacli orben 
that it IS one of llicmostdifQculi of political problems, about the freedom 
of the English constitution^ 'ivhich unites them by the powerful bond ofci- 
perienced benefits and participated power, or the crushing vigour of the 
Russian despotism, which holds Uiera close in the bands of nsmg conquest 
It IS hardly possible to give to sucbji mixed race the vigour of homogeneous 
descent. In Spam tins had never been attempted : the Arragonesc were jea- 
lous of the Calaloniajisj'tlie Castilians despised the Valencians; the Galicians 
eien were^-wknee with the Asturians; and the freeborn mountaineers of 
Wavarre and Biscay had their local antipathies; while all the mhabitanu of 
the north regarded as an mfenor race the nalii es of Granada and Andalusia, 
where Jloonsh conquest liad degraded the character, and Moorish blood con- 
taminated the descent of the people; and where, amidst orange groves, even- 
ing serenades, bewitching forms, the whole manly virtues were thought to be 
fast wearing out under the enervating influence of an African suu. 
fbw'cji while these circumstances were dcstructiic to the external 
,uin,UM« vigour and consideration of the Spanish monarchy, they were, of 
tbf m!r.Mctall others, those best calculated to enable its mhabitanls, when 
deprived of their central government and left to their own guid- 
ftoce ance, to oppose a formidable resistance to the invader. A\hcn de- 
prived of the directions ofthcir sovereign, the provinces of Spam did not feel 
themselves powerless, nor did they lose hope because it was abandoned by 
those who were their natural protectors. Society, when resolved into its 
pristine elements, still found wherewilhal to combat; the provinces, when 
loosened or severed from each oilier, separately maintained the contest. 
Electing juntas of government, and enrolling forces on their own account, 
they looked as little beyond their own limits os tbe Swiss peasants m former 


bmed plan of operations, and elTectually prevented the national sticngUi 
.1 : . : . ’ concentrated masses, against tho cnc- 

■ : ■ . :hefiTStuislince,to lUccfTotUof luwul- 

I ' . ' mption of arms, and tbe continuanrc of 

the conflict under circumstances when a well-mforincd central government 
would probably have resigned it m despair. Defeats m one quarter did not 
lead to submission in anoiher; the occupation of the capital, the fortresses, 
the military lines of communication, was not dcctsiv o of the fate of the coun- 
try; as many victories required to bo gamed as there were cities to be cap- 
tured, or provinces subdued, and like the Anglo-Saxons, in the dajs of ibo 
English heptarchy, they fought resolutely m their separate districts, and rose 
up again m arms when the mvadcr bad passed on to fresh theatresofeou- 


^cotn.p«.oa xiie nobility m Spam, as in all countries where civilisation and 
wm,* »d wealth have Jong existed, and the saluUry check of popular toa- 
S it trol has not developed ihcir energy and restrameJ their corrop- 
iXi* " tion , w ere sunk in the low cst state of selfish degrada don. A ssembicd 
for the most part in the capital* devoted to the frivolities of fashnm or tba 
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peasantry, hardy and undaunted as they T\ere, wulj 
combined m any effccU\e Jeamia for 
iniuitnce on locir cotumon defence, destitute as they, for the most part, ncre 
tb« |iei>pi« Qf ^jjy. support from their natural leaders the on ners of the sod, it 
It had not been for the neigbl and influence of a body nhich, m eiery age, 
has borne a leading part m the contests of Uic Peninsula. Tins nas /«b 
C nuBcii, the lasting and imclerale enemy meiery country ofrerolutwnary 
innovation. The ecclesiastics in Spam were very numerous, amounting, 
according to the census taken m 1787, to 22,180 parish priests, and 47,710 
regular clergy belonging to monasteries or other public religious establish- 
meats (1). The influence of this great body was immcu'ie. Ju dependent of 
their spiritual ascendency in a country more strongly attached than any m 
Europe to the Uomisli church, they possessed, as temporal proprietors, an 
unbounded sway over their flocks. As in all other countries, it had long 
been felt that the church vvas the best and most indulgent landlord; the 
ecclesiastical estates, w Inch were very numerous and extensive, were much 
better cultivated in general than any m the hands of lay propnelors, and the 
tenantry held their possessions under them for such moderate rents, and by 
so secure a tenure, that they had long enjojed almost the advantages and 
consideration of actual landholders Aorwas this all; the chanty and bene- 
ficence of the monks had set on foot, in every part of the country, extensive 
institutions, through which, more than anv others b) which they could be 
aflccted, the distresses of the poor had been relieved They partook m a 
great degree of the character of the /lospice^ particularly in the northern 
provinces. To the peasant they often served as hautuig cstablisbincnts, 
where none other existed in the province, and as such essentially contributed 
to agricultural improvement. The friars acted as schoolmasters, advocates, 
physicians, and apothecaries licsidcs feeding and clothing the poor, and 
Visiting (he sick, they afforded spiritual consolation. They were constdcmlo 


furnished them with seed if their harvest had failed. Most of the convents 
had fandaciones or endowments for professors who taught rhetoric and 
philosophy, besides keeping schools open for the use of the poor; they also 
supplied parochial ministers when wanted, and tlicir preachers were con- 
sidered the best m Spam Superficial orfrcctlunking travellers, observing 
that the aged, the sick, and the deslilutc were always to he found lu nom- 
hers round the convent gates, supposed that they created the suffering wiucji 
they were so instrumental in relieving, and m consequence that the ciiurch 
was chargeable with the augmentation of pauperism; forgetUng 
poor ever will be assembled togetber round those establishments where lucir 
sufferings arc relieved, and that to represent such ^‘Ciicticatl « 

the caus= of ll„s distress, is just as absurd as ,l 


of the trorUiouses rrhere parochial relief rs about ro 

LparaT'a’n Sianec ulUrly ...eapheablc oa the prmeiplc. of «« 

/J> VVdU«*»RrtU<»'i«**^ '»*'••** itbJl*- 


(1) pabwde, ir^ 191. 
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generally lllroT^n poUlical poTFer and the immediate direcUou of affairs inia 
iheir hands V revolutionary passioo, dememiic ambition, were called inlo 
activity by the very necessity which had every where thrown the people 
upoTX their own resources} the proTiiicial junias, chosen in the chief toX 
soon became so many centres of rerolutionary action and popular imti-ut* 
and thus the two most powerful passions which can aWfafA fftn a® 
rcUgions cr-. . ■ ; : . ■ , j J 

were for a s» _.;o cor- 
wd"&" f country which thereafter hecame the grand tlieatrc 

trrot iu* of the contest between Franco and England; and such the cml- 
«wy*«thu*'‘itilly favourable balUe-field which the unbounded ambition of 
P*nod. French Emperor at leuFth affnrHpri in , 1 ,™ u i y. 


' — -v*vwj>, twn cCiwtewtimg parties could bring into this ^cat 

arena w’ere, to appearance at least, >ery unequal} and even the most sanguine 
could not contemplate without alarm the enormous preponderance which 
weighed down the scale on the side of the Emperor Napok'on. Me had six 
hundred thousand French soldiers, including set cnly diousand horse, and 
at least a hundred and fifty thousand of the allied states at Ids disposal; but 
the magnitude of this force, great as it was, constituted Uic least part of its 
forinidablccbaracter(f). It was ihequalily,cxorrirTin‘. and «n}ri{ Ariv.*a,ni. 

J ■ ... ; I !. I J, 

i^resiige oi victory which preceded them, >Ya 3 more dilVindt in viiWu-iri.i 


tlic statesman who arrayed nations, and llic generals who marshalled armies, 
for the combat; and spread eicu in the hrascst hearts the dt^pirUing belief 
that tho contest was hopeless, and that to sink honourably was all that re- 
mained to gallant soldiers. This feeling especially prevailed at ihisjuncluit, 
after the hopes of Europe, strongly eleialcd by the strife ot Eylau, bad beta 
dashed to the earth by the wreck of Fricdland, and thcrcscneof ClirUlca- 
dom> on whom so many eyes had been turned in hrcathlcssanxiciy (i), had 
abandoned the conflict as one apparently slri' ing against tho decrees of fate, 
jy'Qj. actual efficiency of this immense army inferiof (0 u» 

cqwpmrat. imaginative (errors. Xliough the wars of Germany and Poland had 
made friglilful chasms in the ranks of the v clcran soldiers, yet ttve 
officers and non-commissioned officers, tho twoes and sinews 0' the army, 
possessed the immense adiantago of tried ment and long 
had been the consumption of human lift during the fate campaign*# 
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conscript who survived a few years was sure of becoming an officer : and 
while this certainty of promotion to the few survivors kept alive the military 
spirit of the whole population, it ensured for the direction of the, army the 
inappreciable basis of tried valour and experienced skill. Every military man 
knows, that if the officers and non-commissioned officers are experienced and 
brave, it is no difficult matter, even out of the most unpromising materials, 
to form an effective army ; the examples of the Portuguese and Hindoos, 
under British, and the northern Italians, under French officers, were not re- 
quired to establish a fact illustrated by the experience of every age from the 
days of the Romans. This advantage appeared not merely in the field of 
battle; desperate valour, fortunate accident, can sometimes there supply the 
wants of experience and organization ; but in the long run, in undergoing 
the fatigues of a campaign, in discharging its multifarious duties, and facing 
its varied difficulties, the superiority of veteran armies, or even new levies 
incorporated with a veteran frame, soon becomes conspicuous. The Spaniards 
never were a match for the French, either in the field or the conduct of a cam- 
paign; and although the native courage of the English, even in the outset, uni- 
formly gave them the advantage in pitched battles, yet it was long before they 
became at all equal to their opponents in the general conduct of a campaign. 
In marching, throwing up fieldworks, enduring famine, conducting sieges, 
cooking their victuals, procuring provisions, preserving their spirit during 
retreat, and abstaining when necessary from intoxication, the English sol- 
diers w'ere for long and painfully inferior to their enemies; and it augments 
our admiration for the illustrious chief and his able lieutenants who ulti- 
mately led them to victory under such disadvantages, that they were com- 
pelled, not only to lead, but in a manner to educate'their troops in presence 
of the enemy ; and that it was while struggling to maintain their ground 
against superior bands of a veteran foe, that they imbibed in many respects 
even the rudiments of the military art (1). 

Force and Tho English arrny, however, at this period was far from being in 
thc'Bruuh^ the inefficient state, either with respect to discipline or experience, 
arniT. which wus generally supposed on the Continent : and the French 
government, which judged from recent events, and were ignorant of the vast 
efforts in the military.department which had been made since the commence- 
ment of the war, were equally mistaken as to the force and capacity of the 
regular forces, and the extent to which a warlike spirit had imbued the na- 
tion. The British army in the spring of 1808, consisted of no less than one 
hundred and eighty thousand men; of whom twenty-six thousand were ca- 
valry : besides nearly eighty thousand of the militia, equal in discipline and 
equipment to the troops of the line, though not hound to serve beyond the 
British isles, and two hundred and ninety thousand volunUjcrs, of whom 
lv,enty-five thousand were cavalry, in a very considerable stale of ellicien- 
(i). Great part of this immense force, without doubt, was absorbed in the 
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SW of laterest ^hich Us expIoitsWued^iUhc wuouV, Uu! iLo 

p«pf. French gOTcrnment a as led to regard too IighUy ihc chances of 
Success Inch it possessed m a Contmenlal struggle ^Viih all his informatioii 
and sagacity, ^apokon here fell into the usual error of judging of the present 
by the past The English soldiers hgd achieved so luile during the ^^ar, that 
U nas generally supposed they u ere incapable of doing anything : their na\y 
had done so mucli, that it tv as taken for granted the whole interest and pndo 
of the nation TTas centred on Us trmmplis In the mteriin, houcrer, the gc« 
neral arming of the people, the excitement produced by the IhreaU of in\a- 
Sion, the profound interest kept alne by the Continental nar, the frjumplu 
of Maida and Alexandria, had anakened a most extraordinary degree of mi- 
litary ardour, and diffused no inconsiderable amount of military mformaiioa 
throughout the people The warlike establishments winch penadod the 
country were admirably calculated to foster this growing ciUliusiami, and 
turn It to the best account m augmenting the numbers and increasing tho 
spirits of the regular army The mihlia smed as an invaluable nursery for 
the line the volunteers, changed soon after into local mihlia, corresponding 
very nearly to the German landwehr, provided a ncver*failing supply of re- 
cruits tolcrahly instructed m the rudiments of disciphuo for the nulUia 
hiumbcrs of young men of all ranks, caught by the ammalion, the idleness, 
or the dress of soldiers, embraced the military profe^ion . thenceforward to 
the end of the war them was no dilhcuily whatever experienced In bnding 
adequate supplies of recruits for the army, and Idling up all the fearful 
chasms which war and disease made m its ranks Thus, while tho bruicU 
were deluded with the idea that tlie English were altogether contemptible at 
land, they had already made great progress in the formation of a {wivcrful 
army, and while they were talking about sea-wolves and maritime skill, the 
spirit was engendered destined to produce the triumphs of Viltoria and Ua- 
(erloo{2)’ 

ch. «fKv The vast improvements effected by the Duke of kork in tho discl- 
" phne and orgamwlioii of the army, and the iniproTLj imhtary 
t»u»ouet» education which the younger oibcers had now forBOnio jrar* re- 
ceived, had at the same period afforded increased advantage* for the succev*- 
ful display of that physical suengih and undaunted moral resolution vvhkii, 
in every age, has formed the great cliaractcrisUt of the briiish soldiers Tins 
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influence of such dcire. nas slronsiy felt by the officers, jet theefforU 
of the common mean ere chiefly cxcucJ by a dilferem set of molucs 
Mn,eo{.mWaryd.ty.ll,o^>,sI.to^ua the rcpccl ofh^ eVS,;’ Jt. 
stiijclive principle of courage, an anxious dearc to uphold the reuonnof hii 
regiment, a firm delcrmmation to defend the cau<ic of Old Ln-Iand and an 
undoubling faith mthc superiority of its anus, conslituied the rcalsnnn'^ 
of military exertion. The great majority of the English soldiers fell no dcsiro 
to he made officers, to become sergeants and corporah nas indeed a icrv 
general and dcsen ed object of ambiliou to the mcnionous privates because 
that elevated them in, without taking them out of, Uicir onn sphere io life- 
but they felt ihgt they would be uncomfortable in the daily socictj of the 
commissioned officers, their superiors m birth, habits, ‘and acquircnionis, and 

(hough many, mlhc course oflhenar, from the force of extraordinary merit, 

broke through these restraints, and some discharged, m the most cxempbry 
manner, (he duties of the most elevated ranks, who had originally home a 
musket on their shoulders, yet in general the situation of pnv ales who had 
risen to the officers' mess was not so comfortahio as to render the change an 
object of general desire it may appear paradoxical to assert, but it is uercr* 
thcless strictly true, that Ibis feeling of (ho proprielj of each class striviog to 
become respectable m itself, wiliiout seeking to ov erstep its limits, is the in'* 
lurai effect of long established freedom md order, and is much more nearly 
allied to the genuine spirit of liberty than the fev ensh desire of individual 
clc^alIOu, which, throughout all its phases, v\as the mainspring of the ircucU 
devolution Uhcrc each class is respectable and protected in itself, it feels 
itsovvn imjiortancc, and often disdania to seek admtsMon into that next m 
bucccssiou, the universal passion for individual exaltation is theonsjiringof 
a stale of society where the rights and iinmumticsof the humbierrauks havo 
been habitually , by all persons m pow cr, trampled under fool The dearest 
proof of this Is to he found III daily cxpcrtciice. The men vshu, Uiroughoutso 
many ages,havcmaailamcd the libcrUes of England, arc not those whovsero 
striving pcrpclually loelcvatc themselves by a sudden start abovcibcirncigh- 
hours, but those wlio, by a life of unobtrusive honest industry, rose to com- 
fort or opiilenLO m Uicir owij sphere, without any desire to leave it, and lUo 
slrcuglh of the stale at present is not to be found m the anxious aspiranU 
after arislocralic favour, or the giddy candidates for fashionable distinction, 
but m the unheeded efforts of that more numerous but unohserreJ clavi, 
whiclus too proud of its ovvn rank to aspire to any beyond it (1) 

All 1100 disciphijc liod given the military force, Ihuj consiiluttJ, 
a degree of lirmncss and regularity unVnow u to any other strv icfl 
jjj turope The use of the lash was still frequent * and msiancrt 
were not uncommon of soldiers, for mcoiuidirablc offences re- 
ceiving hOO, 800, and even 1000 sinpcs , hut Utougli the fnmds ofhunwnUy 
beheld with horror this barbarous infliction, su fartign l«tlic spj/it of >bo 
FnglisU fonstilution, and disused m the Iruich and several CoiUmental 
armies, yet the expcranccd observer, who 

ghsh recruits w ere almost cxcIuhv cly draw a, and the ‘"’Pf ‘‘/'/emh S 
them the prospect of promotion wlmdi operated so stroiiBl) mi t rcuih coo- 
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iSgl inerjuahly of force w ilh ^^ Inch lliis great straggle was 

to be conducted, so great m its progress as U appeared m the 
*"«),%% outset. Napoleon indeed commenced the contest with a hundred 
SuTpcb' and fifteen thousand infantry, and sixteen thoubaiid horse, ni the 
i>i«ou Peninsula (1), and the possession of all the most important 
strongholds which it contained; and the force permanently maintained oicr 
Its surface, after the British troops landed, exceeded two hundred and fifty, 
and rose at times as high as three hundred and fifty thousand men; while 
there net er were so many as fifty thousand British soldiers m ihePemmub, 
and the actual force under the standards of ^^ellmglon seldom exceeded 
thirty, and was generally for the first three years not above twenty >•(11 c, 
thousand English sabres and bayonets. Still this force formed the nucleus of 
an army which, w ith the addition of the Portuguese levies of equal amount, 
and disciplined and led by British officers, soon became extremely fonmdable. 


different quarters* if they did so, the insurrectiou burst forth again in the 
provinces tliey had evacuated; if they remained long together, famine, luan 
inland country so plentifully intersected by arid plains or desert riJgcs,5«on 
paraly sed any considerable offensiv e operations The Irutli of the old saym;, 
^‘ifyoumahc war inSpamwitha small armyyou are beaten, if with a large 
one starved,” was never more strongly evinced than 111 the Peninsular aui- 
paigns; and although Wellington frequently experienced tlusdilCcuhi in the 
severest manner, when ho advanced into the interior of the country, 5 et/'o 
army, in the general case, from the vicinity to tlicsca*coaslofrorio 2 i/i>r 
the water-carnage of us principal rivers, was in comparison ahuiuhaily 


difference m the sum total of the regular forces which the twonahoailwJia 
the field might have led us to expect \ 

M hurr Uie military establishment of Spam, when the content tyiysiatd 
the signal of the I rench camion in llic sirccis of Maqdtadic 
2d May, was far from being considerable. It consisted, 

TODtMt 80,000 troops of the line, including IC,000 cavalry, 
miUtia; hut the ranks were far from being complete, and the total 
force, including the nuhiia, was under a hundred thousand men. Froa^^ 
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number were to be deducted sixteen thousand, under Romana in Holstein, 
six thousand in Tuscany, or on the inarch thence to the north of Germany, 
and the garrisons of the Canary and Balearic isles; so that the troops that 
could be brought into the (ield did not at the utmost exceed seventy thou- 
sand, of whom twenty thousand were already partially concentrated in the 
Alentejo and Oporto, and the only considerable body of the remainder, about 
ten thousand strong, was in the lines of Sl.-Roque, at Gibraltar. The composi- 
tion of this force was still less formidable than its numerical amount. Ener- 
vated by a long Continental peace, the soldiers had lost much of the spirit 
and discipline of war; the men, enrolled for the most part by voluntary 
enlistment, and only in case of necessity, and in some of the provinces by 
conscription, Avere sober, active, and brave; but the officers Avere, in most 
instances, extremely deficient, both in the knowledge and proper feelings of 
their profession. They Avere, indeed, for the most part, composed of men of 
family, a certain proof of descent being necessary to obtaining commissions 
in two-thirds of the military offices at the disposal of government; but'the 
restriction afforded no security either for extended information or generous 
sentiments in a country where four hundred thousand hidalgos, too proud 
to work, too indolent to learn, loitered away an inglorious life, basking in 
the sun, or lounging in the billiard-rooms or coffeehouses of the great tOAVns. 
From this ignorant and conceited class the great bulk of the officers of all 
ranks were taken; not more than three or four of the high nobility held 
situations in the army Avhen the Avar bi'oke out. Leading an indolent life in 
tOAA'ns, sleeping half the day in uncomfortable barracks, associating indis- 
criminately Avith the common soldiers, many of Avhom Avere superior in birth 
and intelligence to themselves, and knoAving no enjoyment but idleness, 
gallantry, and billiards, they Avere as deficient in the energy and vigour Avhich 
the Revolution had developed in the French, as in the sentiments of honour 
and integrity which' the habits of a monarchy, tempered by freedom, had 
nursed in the English army. It Avas easy to foresee that no reliance could be 
placed, in a protracted struggle, on this debilitated force; yet such is the im- 
portance of discipline and military organization, even in their most defective 
form, in Avarlike operations, that the only great success achieved in the field 
by the Spaniards during the Avhble Avar Avas oAving to its exertions (1). 
forcTami Though Poi'tugal had a population of somewhat above three mil- 
phjsicai ' lions, instead of the tAvelve millions Avhich AA'ere contained in Snain, 
po.tu^ji. yet it possessed in-itself the elements of a more efficient military 
.force than its powerful neighbour. The invaluable institution of ordenaiizas., 
or local militia, had survived the usui’iiation of Spain ; and during tAventy- 
seven campaigns .Avhich followed the resj:oration of the independence of the 
country in 1640, it had rendered more important services to the state than 
the regular army. By the Portuguese laAv, every person is legally obliged to 
join the battalions arrayed in defence of the country, from the age of eighteen 
to that of sixty years; these battalions consist of 2o0 men each, under the 
command of the chief landed proprietors of the district; and such is the na- 
tive strength of a country so defended, that, Avith a very little aid from Eng- 
-land, it enabled the Portuguese for two centuries to maintain their indepen- 
dence. The physical peculiarities of the country rendered it singularly Avell 
adapted for the active operations of an irregular force of this description. 
Intersected in many directions, but especially to the north of the Tagus, by 
lofty sierras, terminating in sharp inaccessible cliffs, Avhich rise, even in that 
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Biost part of roads, and such as do exist perpetually crossing rncrs uiUwut 
irjdgcs, or ravines affording (he most favourable positions for a defence 
army; covered with iloonsh towers or castles perched on tho summits of 
^ocks, or Tillages in general surrounded vv ilh defensible vv alls, mhahitcd hv a 
hold, acme, and mdcpenJenl peasantry, loiieinbnjntrd p ^ -r , 


on H)C physical silualion and natural character of (he urhabilanls, or the con- 
sequences of their former and mote glorious epochs; for at tlio period when 
ihe Peninsular war broke out, no country could be m a more dcbihialcd stale, 
as far as concerns cither poliucat vigour or military cfficicnc). Corrupiioii 
]ierv aded every department of tbo public service, aud to such an extent as to 
be apparently irremediable; the army, ill fed, worse paid, and overrun b) a 
swarm of titled locusts who devoured (he pay of the soldier for doing nothing, 
was both an unpopular and incincient scrv icc. Forty thousand men, includ- 
ing eight thousand cavalry, of whom the troops of the line nominally consisted, 
miglit hav e furnished aiieicelleul base whereon, with the addition of the mi- 
litia and ordeuanzas, to construct a powerful military cslabUshmcnl; but 
such were the abuses with winch it was infested, and dm ignorantc of ilio 
officers m command, that hardly any reliance could be placed on tins force; 
and it was not till tliey were recast in Uie mould of British nUegrilj, and Jed 
by the intrepidity of British officers, that the Poriugucso arms reappeared 
with Ihcir ancient lustre on the theatre of Europe 

the disposition ofhis forces when the eonicsi commence J,^apo- 
of principally in view to ov craw e and secure the metropolis, 

cttocuttro, conceiv mg that Madrid was tike Pans or \ lentia, and ilwl iliccc was 
little chance of the country holding out for any length of time against 
the power in command of the capital. The fmpenai Guards, with the corps 
of Monecy and Dupont, were assembled m that city or its 1 mined lalo nttgU- 
hourhood; and as this concentration of above fifty thousand men in the heart 
of the kingdom exposed the communication with the Pyrutcesto danger, the 
Emperor was indefatigable m Ins endeavours to form a powerful corps of rc- 
stsvw aV Rvwgws \vUona, wwd« UavsUal Bcssltccs , and with s«acU succt-si 
wero his efforts attended, that by the bcgmmiig of Juno tills able officer hat 
twenty-three ijiousand men under his standards- At the same penoiJ ih( 
troops under Duliesmc, m the fortresses of Barcelona and i igucras in Catalo* 
iua,was abovcfifleeii thousand men, sufficiciil, it was hoped, to overawe (ho 
discontented m that province. Ihus, after making every allonanco for iho 
detachments necessary to malntam the capital and frontier furtrca<cs, and 
Veep up the communicaUons, Bfiy thousand men, including eighty guui, w cm 
ready, m the uorlii and centre of Spain, to commence offensive opcratiooi; 
a force amply sufficient, if concentrated, to crush anv at tempi at re-ivUncc 
which could have been made m (ho Pemnsuta. But the compoviiloii ofihi^e 
troops was very unequal ; and though the- Imperial Guard and wmo of the 
veteran divisions in the capital were m (ho llncst state ofdi«i|dl»o a iJ thh 
nenrv. vcl this was bv no means the ca,o with the vvholo army; and ihou.h 
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Ictons oil which they wore forinoil, and ihc ofllccvs liy whoin they were di- 
rccled, the dinerence holwcen them and the insurgent peasantry would not 
have been very considerable. They were very dilVerenl from tlie soldiers of 
Austerlilz, Jena, or Fricdland; the enormous oonsmuplion of life in those 
bloody campaigns had almost destroyed the incomparable army which, dis- 
ciplined on the heights of Boulogne, hud so long chained victory to the im- 
perial eagles (I). 

rrojr.-,sai.a Such was the situation of the French army when Ihe insurrection at 
aiiJZlur.once broke out in every part of the Peninsula. It hurst forthwith 
rcction. such forco and unanimity in all the provinces, that it could not have 
been more simultaneous if an electric shock had at once struck the whole 
population. AVith the intelligence of the commotion and massacre at Aladriil, 
a convulsive thrill ran through every libre of S|)ain ; the sense of their wrongs, 
the humiliation of their situation, the thirst for vengeance, burst at once 
upon the people, and one universal cry to arms was heard from one end of 
the kingdom to the other. Every where the peasantry met together in tumul- 
tuous crowds ; from town to town, from village to village, from hamlet to 
hamlet, the news tlcw with incredible rapidity-, and as llie French troops, 
though in possession of the capital and frontier fortresses, were by no means 
scattered over the country, the proceedings of the insurgents hardly any 
where met with molestation. The fever was universal : the young and the 
old, the feeble and the strong, the shepherds of the mountains and the culti- 
vators of the plains, the citizens of the towns and the peasantry of the coun- 
try, all joined in the general transport. Arms were (piickly sent for and 
obtained from the nearest depots in the district; ollicers and colonels of bat- 
talions elected ; provisional juntas of government formed in the chief towns, 
to direct the allairs of the provinces; and in the absence of all central 
authority, local governments soon sprang up in every part of the kingdom, 
Spain awoke from the slumber of centuries, and started at once to her feet 
with the vigour and resolution of an armed man. Passing over in disdain the 
degradation or insignificance of the Bourbon dynasty, the people came forth 
fresh for the combat, glowing with the recollections of the Cid and Pelajo, 
and the long struggle with the Aloors, and the heroic days of the monarchy. 
Nor was this extraordinary and unanimous burst of feeling lost in mere empty 
ebullition ; resolving, with a facility peculiar to themselves, into the pristine 
elements of the monarchy, the diflerent provinces, with unparalleled rapi- 
dity, formed separate and independent juntas of government, which early 
gave a systematic direction to their elforts, and elfectcd the formation of nu- 
merous and enthusiastic legions for their defence. It was easy to foresee how 
prejudicial to any combined or elUcioiU general operations this unavoidable 
partition of the directing power into so many separate and independent assem- 
blies must in the end necessarily prove; but, in the lirst instance, it tended 
strongly to promote the progress of the insurrection, by establishing in every 
province a centre of insulated, detached, and often ill-advised, bu t still vigoi-- 
ous operations. Before the middle of June numerous bodies were raised, 
armed, and to a certain degree disciplined in all the provinces; and a hundred 
and fifty thousand men were ready to support the regular army. Even the pre- 
sence of the French garrisons in the capital and the frontier fortresses, could 
not repress the general effervescence. Almost all the regular soldiers in Ma- 
drid escaped, and joined the insurgent bands of New Castile; and even under 
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the guns Iheir strong castles of 3fontjuican(J St. Juan de Fernando alarm- 

ing symptoms of disaflection appeared m Barcelona and Cigueras, and Uicfr 
almost all made their escape to the enemy (1). 
wnnlT north era prosinces, especially Catalonia, Astums, Una 

,niiwd iu« and Galtcia, the insurrection took place, and the prounaal juntas 
established m a comparalnclj regular manner, without any 
f^isUtful obnumons of popular passion ; hum nas far 
tK.« olhenMse m the cities of the south and cast of Spam. Hie usual 
vehemence and intemperance of the unhndicd populace of great towns was 
there increased by Iho fiery intermixture of Moorish blood. Frightful atroci- 
ties were committed. AlBadajoz, the goyernor, wliocndcaiourcd lorcairam 
the furious muUilude yvlncU surrounded lus house clamouring for arms, was 
dragged out and murdered numbers were massacred, on Uic supposition of 
being agents or pariizans of the French, at Carlhagcna, Granada, Carohua, 
Cadiz, and other places : and at Cadiz a fearful aliercalion look place hc- 


ardent populace, who clamoured for an immediate attack, ludcpeiidcnUy 
of a secret leaning to the French interest, he naturally hesitated, as an olTiccr 
of prudence and honour, at taking the decisive step of attacking, without any 
prcMOus declaration of war or authority from the cxccuIito power, a squa- 
dron of an allied stale which had taken refuge m Cadiz during tho hostilities 
yvitli Great Britain; and he openly expressed an apprehension that, dunng 
these dissensions, the Cnghsli would break in, and destroy the Heel of both 
contending parties. Finding that the popular ctTcrscsccnco was hccommg too 
strong to he openly resisted, he endear oured to temporize, called a council of 
war, and gay c symptoms of submission to the public wish; but the populace, 
>9 distrusting his sincerity, broke into liis hotel, and chased him into 
the house of 3Ir, Strange, an Cughsli merchant, where he was discovered by 
a blood-thirsty set of assassins, who dragged him from his place of conceal- 
ment, nolwilhsiandmglhe courageous cITorts of Mr,. Strange to save his life, 
and massacred lum while on the road towards tho gallows, lie met his fato 
with dignity and composure, bidding his heroic supporter, Mrs. Strange, fare- 
well till eternity. Don Thomas Uorla, Uic second ui command, was next day 
nominated to the governmentof Cadiz hy popular acclamation, and hiiuic- 
diatcly entered on the duties of his important o(licc(i). 

alcucia the firstburst of popular indignation wasaccompaimil 
SUwoiu with still more frightful atrocities. Three hundred french incr- 
chants or traders had long been cstabhslicd m tlial ctij, ami when 
MijV/ the insurrection broke out there m the end ofMaj, they all, a* a 
measuic of precaution, look refuge in, or were sent to the citadel, where ihcj 
were supposed to be safe from aii) violence that might arise. Au ardent, 
resolute, and able Franciscan monk, Juan Itico, early acquired by bit (joncfi 
of public speaking the lead in the movement, hut Urn lunta eletted for the 
govcrnmcnlwas comimscd, as in most other mslaiicci, f ® 

of BObIc nnu I.kbc.n ongm. The ho»c»ir car ! “>» W 

>!.)» oflbeiriioblcj.oiiaiosuclialiciglililullbalfccbnoamic.lbatlbc 

coBvnonJee of Ibc lroop>. Don I'crcanjo 

cjc. of llio CmiOo Ccracllon, a ncblcnau of U.c popoUr solo, to » lto.o |uuco 

... i 3J5. 55T. 
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he had fled for safely. This deed of blood was but the prelude to still greater 
atrocities, and the popular appetite for slaughter being once aroused, the 
multitude fell, as usual in such oircuinstances, under the direction of the most 
AYortbless and sanguinary leaders. In Valencia there appeared at this period 
one of those infamous characters who degrade the human race by their cruel 
deeds, and who is worthy of a place in history beside Robespierre, Collot- 
dTIerbois, and the other political fanatics whose atrocities have for ever stained 
the annals of the French Revolution. P. Ralthasar Calvo, a canon of .Madrid, 
June I. denounced the fugitives in the citadel to the mob as being in cor- 
respondence with Murat for the purpose of betraying that stronghold to-the 
French troops. As invariably ensues, in such moments of excitement, strong 
assertions passed for proofs with the multitude, and no difliculty was ex- 
perienced in finding persons to undciiaUe the most sanguinary designs. 
A general massacre of the unfortunate French was resolved on, and its 
June 5. execution fixed for the iJlh June. Jlingling perfidy with cruelty, 
Calvo, on the evening of that day, repaired to the citadel, and told the 
trembling victims, who already had conceived, from vague rumours, ap- 
prehensions of their fate, that their destruction was resolved on, and that 
their only remaining chance of safety was to avail themselves of the means 
of escape which, from an impulse of Christian charity, he had prepared for 
them. Trusting to these perlidious assurances, the unhappy victims agreed 
to his proposal, and two hundred of them set forth by the wicket through the 
walls, which, according to his promise, was left open for them. Iso sooner 
had tliis flight begun, than Calvo, svith a band of assassins, hastened to the 
spot, and spreading llie cry that the French were escaping, so worked upon 
the passions of the populace assembled as to induce them to join his murder- 
ers, and they were all massacred on the spot. Wearied with slaughter, and 
yielding to the solicitations of some benevolent ecclesiastics, ^\ho earnestly 
besought them to desist, the assassins at length agreed to spare those who 
still survived in the citadel; but no,sooner did Calvo hear of this returning 
feeling of humanity than he hastened to the spot, and conducted the remain- 
ing prisoners outside the walls to a ruined tower called the Tour de Cuarle. 
There he spread a false report that papers had been found upon them, 
proving a design to deliver up the citadel to the French, and the mob, again 
infuriated, fell upon their victims, and dispatched them without mercy. 
Above three hundred French citizens, wholly innocent of the misdeeds of their 
Emperor, perished on that dreadful night; the junta were overawed; the 
magistrates of the city, elected by popular sullrage, powerless, as might have 
been expected, in repressing their excesses; and Calvo, drunk with blood, 
not only dispatched his orders from the citadel during the whole massacre 
like a sovereign prince, but in the morning was named a member of the junta, 
at the very moment that Rico was concerting measures for his apprehension, 
and took his seat Avith his clothes yet drenched w’ith gore, at the council- 
board of government! It affords some consolation to the friends of virtue to 
know that the triumph of this miscreant Avas not of long duration. Excited 
almost to insanity by his execrable success, he openly aspired to.supreme 
poAver, and had already given orders for the apprehension of the other 
members of the government, Avhen a sense of their common danger made 
them unite, like the Convention on the 9th Thermidor, against the tyrant. 
He was suddenly arrested and sent to Minorca, before the mob, Avho certainly 
would have rescued him and massacred the junta, were aAvare of his seizure. 
There he Avas strangled in prison, and the government having regained Aheir 
authority by this vigorous act, two hundred of his assr : 
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staadarti of public niorahiy from ibat uhich nre^aifwf in 
France dmng its RcroJulion, nbcro not only ucro such crimes alinoit m 
variably ooromi/tcd uath impunity, but (finr npriif>frTtftr» < t • • j 


it-iuiuijoiiary moremenl, eicn when called forth by the national defence, 
speedily falls under the guidance of the most depraved of the people Itui by 
adopling this prudent and patriotic course, tliclusUcr classes at buillc suo 
cecued not onij m preserving (heir own city from nuhlary atrocities, but 
acquired an ascendency which was attended with the greatest public bcuc- 
nl, and gave their junta almost the general managcmciil of the affairs of 
Spam There, as elsewhere m the south, the public effervescence began with 
murder, and die Count d’Aguila, one of the chief magistrates and ino^t cu- 
lightened citizens, who became the innocent object of their suspicion, fella 
jwafjj victim to the ungovernable passions of tlie populace, who, when 
too late, lamented the irreparable crime they had committed Speedily, hovv- 
M»r^T ever, llie junta was elected, and, Iiappily, though all ranks were 
represented, a preponderance of votes in the twenty -three members of which 
it was composed, vverc in the hands of tlio nobihty The wisdom of the 
choice which had been made, soon appeared in the measures which were 
adopted, immediately they dispatched couriers to Cadiz and tigczirai to sc* 
cure the co-operation of the naval and military forces who were there as- 
sembled , ami by the aul of Cast v^os, the commander of the former, w ho wa* 
at the bead of the troops before Gibraltar lu the camp of St -Ilocli, and who 
bad already entered into communication with Sir llciv l>alrjinplc, the gour- 
nor of that fortress, the entire co-operation of the army was seemed \ 
vjoJent demagogue, uamed Tap-y-J^uuez, wlio bad acquired a great sway 
over the populace, and who required that the nobiiily should In: cz{el)cl 
from the junta, was arrested and ^cnl to Cadiz, and this nccessarv act of 
vigour confirmed (he authority of the provisional government \i its heal 
was l)ou braucisco Saavedra, who had formerly hten minister of huaiirc, an i 
P Cil do Sevilla, w ho had both been sutlcrcrs under hodoy’sadmimjlraljwi, 
and the combined prudence and energy of their ineasorts forna 1 a striking 
contrast to the conceit, declamation, ami unbecihly whicli, m many other 
quarters of the Peninsula, afterwards rendered nugatory all the cuihusUsni 
of the pcojdc The regular troops were immedialLly directed towards tbo 
Sierra Morena to secure the passes, a general lev v of all pt rums between tl o 
years of 18 and to was ordered, subsidiary juntas formed m all the townivf 
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Andalusia; llio great fouudery of cannon at Seville, the only one in the south 
of Spain, put into full activity, and arms and clothing manufactured; war 
June 6. declared in a formal manner against France, and a manifesto 
issued, which not only eloquently defended the national cause, hut contained 
the most admirable instructions as to the mode of successfidly combating the 
formidable enemy with whom they had to contend (1). This declaration from 
so great a city, conlaining90,000 inhabitants, and possessing all the nobility 
of the south of Spain within its Avails, was of the utmost consequence, and 
gave, both in reality and in the eyes of Europe, a degree of consistence to 
the insurrection which it could never otherwise have obtained (2). 
capiiireof Yjj(j important blow struck iit the French was delivered at 
uertat Cadiz. The ileel there, consisting of live ships of the hue and one 

j‘mu>%». frigate, early excited the jealousy of the inhabitants, to whom the 

French flag had become an object of perfect abhorrence ; while Lord Colling- 
wood,at the head of the English fleet, Avhich lay oil' the harbour, cfl'eclually 
prevented their departure. To withdraw as far as possible from the danger, 
Rosilly, the French admiral, warped his ships in the canal of Caracca to such 
a distance as to be beyond the reach both of the lire of the castles and the 
fleet; and at the same time endeavoured, by negotiating, to gain lime for the 


(1^ Foy. iii.20l.203. SouUi. i. 312, 31U. Tor. 
.X. 201, 207, ani. Ksinnol. i. 13. 

Piochnn- Cusprocldinnlion.uhlcli mnybe 

ttoii of the considered ni> ihc naltuiial dot laralioa 
Junta of Sc> ofSpitia a'j.ninsi Fr.Tiice, it u.is not 
Mile 3g-uu:>t Uss justly lhau clotjucnlly obsi rvfd : 
Napoldon. Uic ICuit;» to \shooi ue uU swore 

allegiance w till ctnoiion«< of joy unprcLidentcd in 
history, has Lccn decoy eij from ns : the /und.iiiienl.d 
laws of our tnonartliy have lieea trampled under 
fool: our properly, customs, religion, laws, wi\e*>, 
and children, are ihrealcnrd with dtsliuclion— 
and a foreign power h.is done lhi*i : done it loo, not 
hy force ofanns, hut hy deceit and trtMihety*; by 
converting the very persons who call iheniselvL'* 
the heads of our gov eriimenl into iuslrunu’iiU of 
these atrocious acts. It therefore lucaine indi'ipi us- 
able to break our shacklc.s; and to demonstrate 
that noble coinage with which in all former ages 
the Sp inisli people have defended their muiurcli, 
their laws, llieir honour, their religion, 'Ihe people 
of SCv ille have asbembbd, and, through the medium 
of ail their inaj^istrates and constituted authorities, 
and the most ri‘spectahle individu ils of every rank, 
formed this Supreme Council of Government, We 
acc^’pt the heroic trust; we swear to discharge it; 
.and we reckon on the strength and energy »f the 
whole nation. We base again proclaimed Ferdi- 
nand VII ; again sworn allegiance to him; sworn to 
die in his tlefence : this was the signal of our 
union, and it \\ ill prove the forerunner of happiness 
and glory to Spilii, 

“ The abdication, extorted hy such deteslahlo 
artifices from Ferdinand, was void, from want of 
authority in him who made it. The monarchy was 
not his to bestow , nor is Spain composed of animals 
subject to the ahsolulo control of their owners His 
title to the throne was founded on his royal descent 
and the rnridamefilal iaw> of the realm. Uis re- 
sigmlion is void, fiom ihc state of compulsion in 
which it was made, fiom the want of consent in the 
nation to whom it related, from the want of coii- 
curicnco in llie/oreign princes, the next heirs in 
succession to the throne The FrciitU Fmperor 
summoned a few deputies, devoted to himself, to 
deliberate in a foreign couptiy, and sanounded hy 
foreign bayonets, on the most sacred conomns of 
the nation ; while he puhliclj declared a respectful 
letter, vvrillen to him hy Fcidinand VII when Piircc 
of Asturias, was a criminal act, injurious to the 


rights of the sovcrcigul 11c has rl^o^ted to every 
othir means to dLrei\c us; lie h.is dhtrihuUd, with 
Loundkss profusion, liliels to roirupt public opi- 
nion, in which, under the mask of rispctt for lliu 
I iws and our lioU icligion, he co\erlly in mils both. 
He a^vuri.s ih that the Suprimc Fonliff wiuctiou, 
his proceedings, while il is nolorioui that he has 
despoiled Iiiin of hih dominions, .ind forced him to 
dismiss liis cartlinaU, to prevent him from con- 
ducting the government of the thatch according to 
its fundameiit.il tonstitirtlon. I'.sery con^idcraltou 
ralli on us to unite and fiii'itialc views soatrotioiis. 
jSo resolution exists in Spain ; our sole object is to 
defend all wc Imid mostsaertd against the invader 
who would ireacheiously despoil us of our rtligioii, 
our luon irch, our laws. I.tt us, iheieforc, sacrifice 
CM*ry thing in a c.uiso so just ; and, if wc arc to lose 
nil, Itl us lose it comb.Uing like brave men, I.tt all, 
therefore, unite j the wisest and .ahlesl, in icfuling 
the fatsihoods propagated hy the enemy; the 
chinch, in imploring tile assistance of the God of 
hosts; the ^oung .ind active, in marching against 
the enemy, 'Ihe Almighty will vouthsafe his pro- 
tection to so just a cause; Guropo will applaud our 
cfloits, and Insicn to mir assistinie; Italy, Ger- 
many, the North, .>ufferiiig under the despotism of 
France, w ill eagerly avail themsehes of the ex.implc 
set by Spain to shake off the joke, and recover 
their liberty, .their laws, their imlcpendcnce, of 
wliirh they have been robbed hy that nation.” 
]*rud»'nt in- Spccialaml piudgnt instructions were 
sliuciions to jj,L, s^ime time given for the con- 
uii loops general actions 

arc to be avoided as perfectly hopeless and highly 
dangerous : a war of p ntisans is wdiat suits liolh 
our natioual ch iiacler and physical ciicumstances. 
Each province should have its junta, ils general;,, 
ils local government, but there should be three 
generals- in-chief; one for Andabicia, Muicia, ami 
Lower Eslrcmadura ; one fop Galicia, Leon, Uic 
Castilcs, Asiuiia ; one for Valencia, Airagon, Cata- 
lonia. Franco bds never dominceicd over us, nor 
set foot v\iili impunity in our leiritory. We have 
ollen mastered her, not by deceit, but force of 
arms; wo have made licr kings prisoners, and the 
nation ticmblc. We arc the Mine Spnniaids, and 
France and Europe and Ibe world shall sec wo have 
notdcgcncratcdfrom ournncestois ** — Pioclamaiion 
of the Junta of SaiUe, June Qt l808l SoornEr, i. 
389 , 393 , " 
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arnyal of the succonrs under Dupont, uliich he uas an arc v 


[Ciup. t. 


proaching through f a XTanchaandthe Sierra MorenarEqulujSS'ehoS^ 
c^er >MthIus skilful opponent, of the importance of lire e ^ 


iRn Qn.T,,ch I importance of lime m the opcralion, 

cho Spanish general Korla insisted upon an immediate surrender, wd coa- 




rnew stations Lord Collmgwood, Mho,i\itU tho English fleet m ihebai 
uas an impatient spectator of these hostile preparations, olfered the assht* 
ance of the Ontish squadron to ensure the reduction of the encm) hut the 
offer uas courteously declined, from a iMsh, no doubt, that England mrht 
Iiaie no ground for any claim to the prizes u Inch were expected At Icn'Uh 
on the 9 th June, a sufficient number of guns being mounted, a hca\ j fire uas 
opened upon the French ships, 'i^luch being m a situation where the) could 
not make any replj , soon produced a sensible effect, and led to a ncgoUaiiott 
iiinrii which terminated in the Unconditional surrender of the whole 
Trench fleet fue days afterwards Tims was the last remnant of that proud 
armament, sshich was intended to convey the iiuiiicible legions of Napoleon 
lo the British shores, finally reft from the arms of trance, and that, loo, by 
the forces of the x crj allies who were then ranged bj their side for our sub- 
jugation {i) 

lowwwoji In (he northern proxmees the insurrection spread with much 
r»t * r fewer circumstances of airocil), but an almost equal degree of cn- 
mo’a”™ thusiasm Caxepting Barcelona, I igucras, St -bcbastians, and a 
few other places where the presence of the French garrisons ox cr- 
aw cd the people, tliey ex cry where rose m arms against their apprcs^or 3 V 
May 14 jUDta foF tlic Vstufias was formed before tiiccud of Ma) at Oxicdo, 
(he capital of Asturias, the first which x\as organized in Spam, and which 
thus gaxc to that province a second lime the honour of liaxitig taken Ihclcad 
in the dehi crance of the Peninsula Tho first step of this hod) na> todj>{wtch 
deputies lo England, soliciting anus, ammuniUon, and monc) , whose arrival 
produced an cx.traorduiary imprcsaion, as will immediately be shown, lu the 
British isles The Junta of Galicia, secure hebmd ihcir almost inaccessible 
mountains, took the n^ostxigorous measures to organize the msurrtction, 
Jun» ,9 and not only arrajcdall the regular soldiers at l-crrol and Coruuua 
under Its standard, but summoned the Spanisii troops, Un thousand strong, 
to join them without delay ;asummons wlinh was immcdiaitly obejeJ by 
the whole body, who set out for Gahcia b> the route of Traz os Montes, and 
thus laid the foundation of a powerful force on the flank and rear of the in- 
xadcr’s coramumcalions V junta was formed at fxriJa, w Inch as>un»cJ the 
general direction of the affairs of Catalonia, and soon arrajed thirty ihou'sind 
hardy raounlamccra under the national colours, while, nothing daunted by 
the proximity lo I ranee, and the alarming vicmily of powerful frcnchcorpi, 

» the Arrogonese proclaimed t crdinand \ II at Saragossa , a« I after 
choosin- the voimgand gallant Palafox for their commamhr, who h-d at- 
tended Ferdinand to Bajonne, and escaped from that 

clamation,m which they declared their resolution, should ' ^ ^ 

be detained in captivity or dcslrojcJ L) Napok-ou, 

of election in fax our of the \rchdukc Charles, as rjau J>oii oft furlr, 

one of the Imperial branch of the i>ianish family W . ^ ««tujf. 

onius Midrtt d m a 1 uuuncr ihre 

(l) Tor I aiT, 318. F«>'. » t 2»5 31^3 < 
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of the army, which had heeu pushed forward into the very heart of the king- 
dom, with the French frontier. Murat, after tiic catastrophe of 2d May, had 
been taken ill and withdrawn from Madrid, and was on his route to take pos- 
session of the throne destined for him on- tho shores of Naples ; and he had 
been succeeded in the general direction of alfairs at Madrid by Savary. Napo- 
leon, on his departure from Bayonne, spoke to him in such a way as sulH- 
cienlly demonstrated his growing anxiety for the issue of the contest, as well 
as the sagacity with which he had already discerned in what way it was most 
likely to ho brought to a successful issue (1). Beinforcements were poured 
into Spain with all possible expedition; Burgos, Yittoria, and all the principal 
towns along the great road to Madrid from Bayonne, were strongly occupied ; 
General Dupont, Avith his Avhole corps, Avas moved from La ilancha toAvards 
the Sierra Morena and Andalusia, in order to overaAve Seville and Cordova, 
and, if possible, disengage the French squadron at Cadiz; and Marshal Mon- 
cey detached into Yalencia, Avith instructions to put down, at all hazards, 
the A'iolent and blood-thirsty revolution AAdiichhad burst forth in that pro- 
vince (2). 

Piocrcdings But Avhile making every preparation for military operations, the 
bicsa«om7 French Emperor, at the same time, actively pursued those civil 
changes at Bayonne, to Avhich, even more than the terror of his 
jmic’ij. arms, he trusted for subjugating the minds of men in the Spanish 
Peninsula. The Assembly of Notables met at that fortress on the lilth .lune, 
agi'eeably to the summons AA'hich they had received ; and they comprised the 
principal nobility and a large proportion of the leading characters in Spain. 
Ilaving been selected by the junta of gOA'ernment at Madrid, Avithout the 
form even of any election by the people, they aa'cic entirely in the French 
interest, and the mere creatures of the Emperor’s Avill. Their proceedings 
formed a singular and instructive contrast to the generous and fearless bursts 
of indignant hostility Avilh Avhich the resignations at Bayonne had been re- 
ceived by the middling and loAver orders through the Avholc of Spain. Even 
before the Assembly had formally met, such of them as had arrived at Bay- 
juncs. onne published an address to their countrymen, in AA'hich they 
indulged in the usual vein of flattery to the astonishing abilities and poAver of 
the.august Emperor, and strongly advised them to accept his brother for 
their sovereign (5). The levees of Joseph Avere attended by all the chief 


(l)*‘Thc essential pointj” sdid he, “al this 
moment, ib to occupy as many places as possible, iu 
order lo have the moans of diffusing the principles 
wliicli c wish to inculcate upon the people; but 
to avoid, the dangers of such a dibpeismn of force, 
you must be wise, moderate, and observe tlie 
strictest discipline For Gods sake, permit no 
pillage. 1 have heard nothing of the line which 
Castanos, who commands at the camp of bt.-Uoch, 
will lake ; Murat has promised much on lli.it head, 
but you know hat reliance is to lie placed on his 
assurances. Neglect nothing which tan secure the 
rapidity and cvactncss of jour coimnunic.ations; 
that is the cardinal point, and spate nothing which 
can secure you good infoimation. ^ibinc «//, lahe 
cure to a\ Old any misfortune ; its consequences s\ould 
be incalculable /* — S vvarv , ili, 247 , 251 . 

(2) tiav. iii, 247, 2 ID. Nap. i. 59. 

Pioclama- (3^ An irresistible sense of duly, 
lion of the object as sacred as it is iinpoitant, 

Spain made us quit our homes, and led 

their couii- tis to the invincible £ini>cror of the 
ti jmcii. Frcncb. AYe admit it ; ibe sight of his 
glory,.ol his power, was fitted to dazJc us; but vve 
arrived here already dclermlned to addicts lo hit^u 
our relteialcd supplications for the prosperity of a 


monarchy of which the f.itc inseparably united 
with onr own, lint judge of our surprise, when we 
were received by his imptrial and royal MajVoly 
witlia degree of kindness and humiiiity not less 
admirable than his power, lie Ii is no other des'rc 
but liiat of our procrvalioii and happiness. II he 
gives us a sovciciga lo govern ns, it is liis august 
brotlicr .foseph, vvhosc virtues arc llie adiniialioii 
of Ins subjects. If be is engaged in modifying and 
correcting our instilulioiis, it is in uiderthatwe 
inayliv'e in peace and happiness. If he is desiious 
that our linanecs slmuld icceivea iicw' org.niization, 
it is i.i order to render our iiavj and ami) power- 
ful and lurmidable to our enemies. Sjiani.udsl 
vmrlliy ofn better lot, avoid the terilble aiiaicby 
which ihrcalcns )nu. What benefit can you derive 
from l!ic troubles fomented bv imlevoleiiec orfoUy ? 
Anarchy is the greatest curse whicli God can inflict 
upon mankind ; timing its reign unbi idled license 
sacks, destrojs, bums every thing : w ortliy citi- 
zens, men of piopcity, arc inv.iriably the first 
victims, and an abyss of borror follows ils 
triumphs."— Pi oc/a/;mn on of the (h amices of Spam 
to their count! ^ men, daicd\Ihi)ohiu, June, lUOD ; 
NiiLLEiiio, ii, 214 , iVo, 70 . 
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"CI15U1 of Ifto f , 

. . , ■ ■ * All ihc prinap ^ 

oath of allegiance to the nc^^ monicli, but pelUioocd tSbc anorj] to m!! *: 
tueir honours and employments under the new dynasty H) The Sjuni ^ 
corps m Uolstcin took the oath '* ’’ ' ' ,■ 

tune », tion that lus appoint , 

iti Spam according to the fund 

tune JO mation nas addresst , 

cession of ilie craven of Spam, 
and appointed Murat his licul 

ready secured to all the changes m the Pciunsuia ; and, in order to rccone ^ 
/uqe u iije other courts in Luropc to tlicm, an elaborate circular nolo j 
addres^sed to all their cahiuels, m ^hich it -was announced that “ the occuj 


the maritimo system, lu ^\hlch all the Contmonlal powers were so nar|r 
interested ” Finally, on the Ihth June, mucty'lwo deputies, out of iho '• ^ 
hundred and fifty summoned, assembled at Bayonne, and formally , 
iho constitution prepared for them by the Emjicror Kapolton {2). 

&iMtuau<.n By this constiluiion it was proiJded that the crown was to^ 
tcslcd m Joseph and his hcirs-malc; wlionj failing, the Emp®,!.! 
aud lus lieirs-malc } and in default of bolli, to tho other brotFj^j^ 
5*i<3^ of the imperial family, m their order of sciuority, but under 
condition that the crown w as not to be united on (he same head with aiiotl ^ ' 
'Ihe legislature consisted of a senate of eighty inciubers, nommateJ by 
King; a cotVcs, consisting of one hundred and seventy -two members, 
ranged lu the following proportions and order — twenty -Uic arclibisb^^^ 
and bishops, and twcnly-fiic grandees on the first bench; ^ixiy-twodcpu^^^j j 
of the provinces of Spam and the Indies, lliirty of the principal towns; 
of the merchants and manufacturers; and fifteen of the arts and scito^j 
The first fifty, composing the peers, were appointed by llio King, but ci 
not bo displaced hy him; the second class were elected by tho proiifitcSj^jj.^ 
municipalities , the third w as appointed hy tho King out of lists present* 
lum by the tribunals and chambers of commerce, and the uulvtrsitics, 
deliberations of the Cortes were not to he public ; none of ihcir procccil^ 
were to be published, under iho penalties of high treason; tho finanrc^j^jjjj 
expenditure were to be settled by them at one silting for three years 
colonics were constantly (0 haio a deputation of twenty-two person* » (,,u. 
scat of goicrni ■ | 

fcomlaxaUon. 

piastres, and w»u* a ~ 

I tW* 


tilt »**^<'»** . 
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sivewas concluded ■with Franco, and a promise held out of the cslablislimcai 
of the liberty of the press within Uvo years after the commencement of the 
new constitution (1). 

Prorcri! Every thing was conducted by (lie Jmila of IS’olablcs at Hayonne 
jLciXami’to the entire satisfaction of Napoleon. 'I'he grandees of Spain ri- 
Not.fbi«V;S'allcd his own senate in graceful adulation of bis achievements, in 
obsequious submission to bis will. When the constitution was 
read to them, it was received with transport, a\ul adopted by acclamation; 
thunders of applause shook the hall when the now King made bis appearance 
J»>y -• in bis royal robes; when be retired, two medals were unanimously 
voted to record the memorable acts of Bayonne; and the Assembly, in a body, 
hastened to tlic Emperor to lay at bis feet the homage of their gratitude for 
tlie unparalleled services which he had rendered to their country. There was 
in the llatlcry of the Spanish nobles a mixture of studied servility willi 
Oriental grandiloquence, which was novel and agreeable to a sovereign who 
had exhausted all the arts of European adulation ('2). Two days after, the^ 
July 9 . new King set out for the capital of his dominions; he was accom- 
panied as far as the frontier by his im[)erial brother in a splendid cortege of 
an hundred carriages, and crossed the Bidassoa amidst the roar of artillery 
jiiiyio. and all the pomp of more than regal magniticence. On the 20th, 
Napoleon himself set out from Bayonne, having lirst given such instructions 
to Savary as he deemed sutlicient to bring the insurrection, which liad now 
broken out on all sides, to a successful issue; and returned by Ban, where he 
visited the birthplace of Henry IV, Bordeaux, la Vendee, the mouth of the 
Loire, Nantes, and Tours, to St.-Cloud, which he reached in the middle of 
Aus. xi. August. Meanwhile, Ferdinand YH, resigning himself to his chains, 
Avrotc to the Emperor from Valencay, thanking him for his condescension, 
juiyac. and requesting permission to meet him on his route to lay his 
homage at his feet (5), which was not granted; and Charles IV, after testifying 
July!. his entire satisfaction with the palace, parks, and country around 
Compeigne, requested permission, on account of his health, to pass the winter 
in a warmer climate, which was graciously accorded, and in the au- 
tumn he moved to ilarseilles, where he lingered out in case and obscurity 
the remainder of his inglorious life ( I). 

The ministry appointed by Joseph, before his departure from Bayonne, 
Avas mainly taken from the counsellors of the Prince of Asturias; and this 
selection, joined to their ready acceptance of their new dignities, throws u 


(1) See coMslituiioii of Bayonne, Tl»»b. vi. *102. 
403 ; anti Tor, i. 202, 205. 

(2) ” StrcT* said AMuza, the Bresidcnl of the 
J'fot.tbIc.:>, ** the Junta of .Spain lias accoinpli^tltcd 
the glorious laslt for which your Mtijesty convened 
U ill this city, ]t has accepted, with ns much oa^er- 
ncss as freedom, the j^reat charter which Iixls upon 
a sure foundation the happiiiet>s of Spain. Hfippily 
for our country, an overrulin'; Providence lias em- 
ployed^ your irresistible hand to snatch it fro in tlic 
abyss into which it was nhout to he precipitated. 
Uiswell thatitwas irresistible; for an inexplicable 
blindnesshas caused those wlio ought most to rejoice 
at this hentTit to misapprehend it. But all Spain, 
sire I w ill open its eyes. It will see that it required 
a total regeneration, and that from your Majesty 
alone it could obtain it. Public evil was at its 
Imight; the agents of a feeble government devoured 
the jmblic patrimony, or extended unceasingly the 
limits of arbitrary power : the finances were a 
chaos ; the public debt an abyss ; the period of total 

issolution was approaching. To what other power 


but that of your imjjcrial amT royal iMajesiy could 
it he reserved, not merely In arrest the evil, but 
entirely to remove it j* iinch are the wonders, sire, 
wdiicli you have wrought in a few days, ami which 
fill tlie world with aslonislimcnt.’' — Soutukv, i. 43(i, 
437. 

(3) ** My uncle ami brother have been equally 
charmed with myself at ijm announcement of ihc 
arrival of your imperial and royal Majesty at Ban, 
which brings us nearer your presence; and" since, 
whatever route you choose, you must pass near 
this, we should regard it as a very great satisfaction 
if your imperial and royal Majesty would permit us 
to meet you, and renew in person lliosc hoiqages of 
sincere attachment and respect which w'c all fed, if 
it is not inconvenient,'' — I 'eruinaivd Yll to Nxio- 
i.LQw, 2GfA 1308 ; Nellurto, ii, 2G2, .Napo-i 
Icon, however, declined the honour, and never saw 
I’crdimuitl or any of his family more. ' , 

(i) Sec the LcUc;* in JYcl]^ ii 202. Thib, vi. 406, 
408. Tor. i. 20 1, 295. 
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doep shade of doubt o>er the fidelUj >NilU ^^bicb they had sened 
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tempted by his deliverers, and he declared his resolulioii to abide by the for- 
tunes of his suffering countrymen rather than accept veal til and greatness 
from their oppressors (1). The Bishop of Orense, when nominated as one of 
the junta to proceed to Bayonne by the regency of Madrid (2), returned an 
answer declining the honour in such independent and elevated terms as must 
for ever command the respect of the generous among mankind (o). . 

univciiai Future ages will find it difficult to credit the entliusiasm and 
which'tue transport with Avhich the tidings of the insurrection in Spain' 
Insuhcctlon wcrc reccivcd in the British islands. The earliest accounts were 
In Hugiand. hrouglit by the Asturian deputies, who reached hondon in the first 
week of June; and their reports were speedily confirmed and extended by 
the accounts from Corunna, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. Never was public joy more 
universal. As the intelligence successively arrived of province after province 
having risen in indignant fury against the invader, and boldly hoisted the 
flag of defiance to his legions, the general rapture knew no bounds. It was 
evident now, even to the most ordinary capacity, that the revolutionary am- 
bition of France had brought it into violent collision with the patriotic and 
religious feelings of a high-spirited and virgin people. “Never,” says Southey, 
“ since the glorious morning of the French Revolution, before one bloody 
cloud had risen to overcast the deceitful promise of its beauty, had the heart 
of England been affected by so generous and universal a joy.” All classes 
joined in it; all degrees of intellect were swept away by the flood. The aris- 
tocratic party, who had so long struggled, with almost hopeless constancy, 
against the ever advancing wave of revolutionary ambition, rejoiced that it 
had at last broke on a rugged shore; and that, in the insolence of apparently 
unbounded pow'er, it had finally proceeded to such extremities as had roused 
the impassioned resistance of a gallant people. The lovers of freedom hailed 
the Peninsular contest as the commencement pf the first real effort of the 
People in the war. Former contests bad lain between cabinets and armies 
on the one side, and democratic zeal ripened into military prowess, on the 
other; but now the case was changed; it was no longer a struggle for the 
power of kings or the privileges of nobles; the energy of the multitude was 
roused into action, the spirit of liberty was enlisted in the cause; the mighty 
lever which had shaken all the thrones of Europe had now, by the impru- 
dence of him who wielded it, fallen into the hands of the enemy; it would 


(jl) “ 1 am resolved/* said hp> in reply to llie 
reUer*iled instances of Joseph and his IMinistcrs^ 
/“ to decline the place in the ndrainistralion which 
you offer me ; and I am convinced that you will 
strive in vain tu o\ creome the resistance, hy means 
of exhortations, of a people so brave and resolute to 
recover their libcities. Even if the cause of my 
country were as desperate as jou suppose it, it u ill 
nc^c^ cease to be that of honour and loyally, and 
which oseiy good Spaniard should embrace at any 
hazard/* — Toaeiso, i 299 
(2) Tor. i, 281, 299, 4l3. Pieces Just. 

Memorable ^3) ‘‘Spain,** said this courageous 
prelate, in his letter to the junta at 
of^Orensc^to sees in the French 

bis summons oppiessor of its princes 

to Bayonne, and its own tyrant; it feels itself en- 
slaved, while it is (old of its happiness; and these 
chains it owesevenlesslo perfidy than the presence 
of an army which it admitted to its strongholds 
when in terms of perfect amity. The nation is 
Without a king, and knows not which way to turn. 
The abdication of its so\crcign, and the nppoint- 
nienl of Murat as lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, all look i)lacc in France amidst foreign ar* 
ttiies, .and under the eyes of an Emperor who 

YI. 


conceived he was bcslowing prosperity on Spain 
by placing on her throne a prince of his own family. 
The supreme junta has against it a thousand 
rumours, besides its armed president, and Ibc 
troops which surround it; all which forbid its acts 
from being regarded as tliose of a free assembly. 
The same may be said of the councils and tribunals 
of justice. \Vhata chaos of coni usion, of misfortune 
to Spain I and will these misfortunes be avoided by 
an assembly held without the kingdom, convened 
in a situation where its deliberations can never be 
regarded as free ? And if, to tlie tumultuous move- 
ments which menace the interior of the kingdom, 
we add the pretensions and probable pretensions of 
princes and powers abroad, and the probable in- 
lerventiou of a foreign aimed force in the contests 
of which the Pen insula will soon be the theatre, 
what can be imagined more frightful, or more 
worthy of pity? Cannot the lo\e and solicitude of 
the Einpeior find some other inode of manifesting 
Itself, than by sucli measuies as will lead to its ruin 
rather than its cure? — Utm\er of Pedro, Bishop oft 
Oacrsc, (o the Junta of Government at Madrid, uhich 
had ^ * as rcpicsf Bajonne, Maj'29, 

iSOS 1*^ ^-JusG 
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cast doft R the fabric of impcnat as it had done that of rogai nawcr "iXith 
honest zeal and fenent sympafh) , Ihc great bods of the BrUish people unRcJ 
heart and soul nith the gallant nation A\ho, with generous, perhaL jraijru-' 
dent, enthusiasm, had rushed into the content for their couDlf)’s H, deca- 
dence^ and loudly called on the go>cmment to take their stauon by thwr 
Side, and stake all upon the issue of so hcarl-stirnug a conflict; nbilc Ibo 
few sagacious andnell-informcd obseners, nlioin the general trau-;porl per- 
mitted to take a cool sur>ey of the probable issue of the contest, obsenej 
null satisfaction, that the ambiuou of the I reach Emperor had at length 
offered a sea-girt and monnlainons region for a haulc-ficld, nhcre ihe 
numerical mfenorUy of the British armies nould expose them to less disad- 
vantage than m any other theatre of European natfaro flj, 

notice taken of these animating events m Uio British 
Mr Si tri Parliament n as on the Ibtb June, when the subject nas introduced 
sp"m?b^wMin a splendid speech by Mr. Sbendan, nbich merely cinbodicdi m 
glowing language, the feelings which then, with unprecedented 
unammily, agilaVed the British heart, ‘‘^hever before,’' he m- 
claimed, has so happy an opportunity cMstcd for Great Britain to strike a 
hold stroke for the rescue of the world Uiihcrlo Bonaparte lias tun a wc- 
torious race, because he lias contended with princes without dignity, minis- 
ters without wisdom, or people without patriotism; ho had }cl to learn 
what it was to combat a people who were animated with one spirit agalml 
ium. ^o^v 1 ^ the time to stand up boldly and fatrlj for llio deliverance of 
Europe; and if the ministry will co-operate cffccluall) with the Sjunish 
patriots, they shall rccciv c from me as cordial a sujiport as if (ho man whom 
1 most lov ed (2) n ere restored to life XI ill not (ho animation of (he Sjiaiioh 
mind bo excited by tlio knowledge that Uittr cause is espouvrd, not by iho 
Ministers merely, but the ParUameut and the people of Liigland? If there bo 
a disposition in Spam to resent the lusutu aud injuries, too enormous to lio 
described by language, winch they have endured from llic tjranl of iho 
earth, w lU not that disposition he roused to the most sublime exertion by the 
assurance that their efforts will bo cordially aided by a great and powerful 
nation? Never was anj thing so brave, so noble, so generous, as iho condorV 
of the Spaniards, never was there a more important crisis than that winch 
their patriotism has thus occasioned to ibo state of Europe. Instead of stnk- 


thereforc, is the moment to let the world know that we arc resolved to stand 
up firmly and fairly, for the salvation of Europe. I cl us then co-opcraia 
with the Spaniards, but co-operato m an effectual and cncrgttic way; and if 
we hnd that they arc really resolved to engage licart avvvl imul Itv the cutcr- 
nrisc. advance with them ui a magnanimous way and v»iUi ao undaautcd 
* , ■ rormcil), the coulc^l in w \tud».e 

■ ' \ . , t, liic deUveranee of I urope, hut ihat 

• _ ' ■ . , ■ .country. XMial was Uiiii urgiecteJ 

bnovv looked up to with sanguine expectation; the only hope 
c nrovc anoihcr la Yendte. .Xiwvc all, let ui mix tw little intercu 

Sth iSfmi-Uty contest; let us discard or forget Brithh objwH, and rwi- 


Operation ( 5 ), 

( 1 ) si.wi». i. it3» in A“** ‘'^'1* (I] r/.J pti.*!. I». *13- 

19} 
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uppiy of These generous sentiments, worthy of the real friends of freedom 
»ry and the leaders of the liberal party in its last asylum, found a res- 
' "‘"s- ponsive echo in the members of Administration. Mr. Secretary 
Canning replied,— Ilis Majesty’s Blinisters see, with as deep and lively an 
interest as my right honourable friend, the noble struggle which the Spanish 
nation are now making, to resist the unexampled atrocity of France, and 
preserve the independence of their country ; and there exists the strongest 
disposition on the part of the British government, to afford every practicable 
aid in a contest so magnanimous. In endeavouring to afford this aid, it will 
never occur to us to consider that a state of war exists between this country 
and Spain. Whenever any nation in Europe starts up with a determination 
to oppose a power, which, whether professing insidious peace or declaring 
open war, is alike the common enemy of all other people, that nation, what- 
ever its former relation may be, becomes, ipso facto, the ally of Great Bri- 
tain. In directing the aid Avhich may be required, government will be guided 
by three principles— to direct the united efforts of both countries against the 
common foe— to direct them in such a way as shall be most beneficial to our 
new ally — and to such objects as maybe most conducive to British interests. 
But of these objects the last will be out of all question, compared w'ith the 
other two. I mention British objects, chiefly for, the purpose of disclaiming 
them as any material part of the considerations which influence the British 
government. No interest can be so purely British as Spanish success; no 
conquest so advantageous to England as conquering from France the com- 
plete integrity of the Spanish dominions in every quarter of the globe (-1).” 
Rcncrtions qiijs debate marks, in more ways than one, an important era in 
bate. the war, and indicates a remarkable change in the sentiments with 
which it was regarded by a large portion of the liberal party in the British 
dominions. There were no longer any apologies for Napoleon, or the princi- 
ples of the Revolution ; no deprecation of any attempt to resist the power of 
France, as in the earlier periods of the war. The eloquent declamations of 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Erskine in favour of the great republic — their sophistical 
excuses for the grasping ambition in which its fervour had terminated — had 
expired. Experience and suffering, danger and difficulty, had, in a gi’eat de- 
gree, subdued even political passion, the strongest feeling, save religious, 
-which can agitate mankind. Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Windham, from the Oppo- 
sition benches, earnestly called on the government to engage deeply in the 
war; they loudly and justly condemned the selfish policy and Lilliputian ex- 
peditions of the aristocratic government in its earlier years, and demanded, 
in the name of public freedom, that England should at last take her appro- 
priate place in the van of the conflict, and, disregarding- all selfish or exclu- 
sively national objects, stand forth with all her might for the deliverance of 
mankind. In such sentiments from such men, none but the vulgar and su- 
perficial could see any inconsistency with their former opinions; whatever 
others might do, it was not to be supposed that the highest intellects and 
most generous hearts in the empire were to gaze all day at the east in hopes 
of still seeing the sun there. Resistance to French despotism and' invasion 
was not only not inconsistent with, but necessarily flowed fromj the real 
principles of the ardent philanthropists who had formerly opposed the over- 
shadowing what they then deemed the brilliant dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion; but it had the appearance of change to the numerous class who judge 
by words instead of things, and are attached, not to abstract principles, but 

(t) Varl, Deb.xi. 890, 891, 895. 
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actual parhcs, anti, tbercfore, ihc cnuncMtJonofsuchsctitiQiCQtsbyam c{ 
the \Miig leaders not only ^> 0 ^ an honourable instance of moral courage hot 
esmeed a remarkable change m the general feeling of their part) NoUcsi 
clearly the disclaraafion of interested >ic\ns or British objects bj tfac im- 
nisicnal chiefs, an mtlicauon of the arrnaj of that period m the contest, whea 
the generous passions ^ ere at length aroused, and the fcr>cnt >\armih of po* 
pular feeling bad melted or overcome that frigid altentiou to interested ob- 
jects, ubicb, not Jess than their tenacity and perseverance, is the umform 
characteristic of anslocrauc gov ernments among mankind 
Bu^scuor -Animaled by such powerful support, from the quarter wlicrc u 
i<toB was least expected, to enter vigorously into the contest, the English 
government made the most liberal pro vision for its prosecution The supplies 
voted for the war-charges amounted to the enormous sum of I 4S,50O,00t), 
to meet which, ways and means, to the value ofL 13,400,000, were voted 
by Parliament, and the total income of the year 1808, lucluding the or^. 
dmary and permanent revenue, was L, 80, 780,000, and the cspcndilurc 
L 84,707,000 The loan vvas L 10,102,000 for England, and I ^,000,000 for 
Ireland, and the new taxes imposed only L 300,000, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer having adhered, m a great measure, to the system approved of 
by both Sides of Uic House in the finance debates of the preceding year, of 
providing for the increased charges of the year and the interest of the loans, 
m part at least, bv an im pignoration, m time of peace, of the war (axe? i 
Apni t4 subsidy o{L 1,100,000 was provided for the Jung of bncdeu Hut 
these sums, great as they arc, convey no adequate idea of the expenditure of 
this oentfuJ year, the budget was arranged in Vpril, before the Siiauivli 
contest had arisen, and for the vast expenses with which it ms aftciit/td, 
and which, not havingbccn foreseen, had not been jirovidcd for, iJicro was 
no resource but a liberal issue of Exchequer bills, winch fell as an oppressive 
burden upon future years (1) 
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Immense TIie^uppHcs of all softs sent out during this year to the Spanish 
u]n«ppLs -patriots, though in great part misapplied or wasted, were on a 
icntoal'to princely scale of liberality, and worthy of the exalted station 
G’"it BrT ■which, hy consent of all parlies, England now took at the head of 
the alliance. In every province of the Peninsula juntas were esta- 
blished, and to all British envoys were sent, who made as minute enquiries 
into the wants and capabilities of the district as the circumstances would ad- 
mit, and received ample powers from government to afford such aid, either 
in money, arms, clothing, or Avarlike stores, as they deemed it expedient to 
demand. Supplies of all sorts Avere, in consequence of these requisitions, sent 
to Corunna, Santander, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Valencia, Malaga, and other places, 
Avith a profusion which astonished the inhabitants, and gave them at least 
ample means to fit themselves out for the contest in Avhich they Avere en- 
gaged. It may readily be conceived, that amidst the enthusiasm and anima- 
tion of the insurgent provinces, and the universal transport Avith Avhich the 
British envoys Avere received, abundance of room was afforded for misre- 
presentation or delusion; that the accounts transmitted to government must, 
in many cases, have been inaccurate ; and that, amidst the extraordinary 
profusion Avith Avhich supplies of all sorts were poured into the eountry, 
there Avere many opportunities afforded to the native authorities of fraud or 
embezzlement, of Avhich, amidst tbe general confusion, they AA'^ere not slow 
of availing themselves. In truth, lamentable experience afterAvards demon- 
strated that great part of these magnificent supplies Avas misapplied or ne- 
glected; the money being squandered or secreted, the stores sold or Avasted, 
the arms piled and forgotten in magazines, AAdien the patriots in the field 
were in Avant of the most necessary part of military equipment. Still Avith all 
these evils, inseparable probably from the condition of a country thus driven 
into a dreadful contest in the absence of any regular government, and un- 
avoidably- throAvn under the direction of local and recently elected authori- 
ties, alike destitute of the knoAvledge, unacquainted Avith the arrangements, 
and relieved from the responsibility requisite for the faithful discharge of 
official duty, the prodigal bounty of England was attended Avith the most 
important effects upon the progress of the strife. It removed at once the im- 
putation of cautious and prudential policy which the incessant declamations 
of the Frencli Avriters, during the former periods of the Avar, joined to the 
feeble temporizing measures of preceding cabinets, had so strongly affixed to 
the British name ; it demonstrated the sincerity and energy of a cabinet Avhich 
thus, with unprecedented profusion, spread abroad in every quarter the 
means of resistance ; and inspired boundless confidence in the resources of a 
power Avhich, great at all times, seemed capable of gigantic expansion at the 
decisive moment, and appeared rather to have increased than diminished 
from a contest of fifteen years’ duration (1). 


(0 Tor. i. 301, 307. Aim. Hog. 1803, 194. Hard. 
X. 191, 193, 236. Loiid. i. 102. 

The following is a statcmcDl of the sums of money 
and warlike stoics sent hy (Ireat Britain to the Pe- 
' ninsula, from the bcgiiininj of the contest in June, 
1808» to the commcncemcnL of 1809 : — • 


Subsidies in money, L. 3,100,000 

Pieces of cannon, 98 

Cannon balls, 31,000 

Mortars, 38 

Mortar charges, 7,200 

Carromdes, . . 80 

Muskets 200,177 

Carabines, 220 


Sabres, * ^ * ^ 61,300 


Pikes - 79,000 

Cartridges, 23,477,000 

Leaden balls, 6,000,000 

Barrels of powder, 15,400 

Haversacks, . , 34,000 

Cartudge-boxes 240,000 

Infantry accoutrements, * . . . 39,000 

Tents, 40,000 

Field equipages, 10,000 

idls of Linen, 113,000 

Cfolh, 125,000 

Cotton, 82,000 

Cloaks, 50,000 

Coats and trousers, $2,000 
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No sooner wasKapoldon made aware, by the general progi 


[Caip, L. 
;rc>sand 


formWaWe cliawcter of the losurrcctton, that a. serious conloi 
?" SCI about, w itU all his usual caution and aW- 

tion iity, preparing the means of creommg its difficulties. Bc^sures 
receded orders to put Burgos into a state of defence, to detach Lefebrre Dcs- 
nouettca, with fne thousand foot and eight hundred horse, against Saragossa, 
and to mo>c Ins mam body so as to oicrawe the insmgcnis in Biscay, Astu-^ 
nas, and old Castile. A reinforcement of nine thousand meu was prepared 
for Duhesme m Catalonia, which it was hoped would enable him to make 
bead against the enemy in that quarter ; a reserve was organized, under Ge- 
neral Drouet, on the Pyrenean frontier of ^avarre, which, besides noari<hing 
Bcssicrcs with continual additions offeree, established fne lliou'sancl men ui 
the openings of the v alleys tow ards the castle of Jaca, w hich was In possession 
of the enemy ; another resen e w as established in Perpignan, and delachraenU 
were stationed m the eastern passes of the mountains. The communications 
and rear being thus adequately provided lor, Marshal Monccy was directed, 
with part of his corps, to mo^e upon Cuenca, so as to proicnl any cominu- 


Cordova and Seville; the remainder of bis corps and of that of Jlonccy 
being stationed in reserve in La Mancha to keep up the coimnunicalions of 
ibo divisions pushed forward, and bo in readiness, if necessary, to support 
either which might require assistance, Miihso much foresight and caution 
did tins great commander distribute li!a forces, even against an insurgent 
peasantry, and an enemy at that period deemed wholly unable to wiUi:>taiid 
the shock, of lus veteran legions (i ). 

sanrufui Tbc fiiM military operations of any iinportanco were Iho'O of 
Marshal Bcssafcrcs m Biscay and Old Castile. That ahlo officer was at 
oia^uii'’ Burgos with twelve thousand men, when the maurrccliou broke 
great Molenco m all directions around Inmj and he re- 


scssionofi. . , ■ ■ ' ■ ! ' 

ofequaHt,^.- . .-j - , o - - ' i ' ■ 

Icncia, while General Cucsta, the captain-general of the province, with a few 
regiments i ‘ • • ^ 

had taken 
vaiy, who 

dctachcd General Frcrc with his division, forimug ^wrl of Uuponi s ‘^orps, tn 
juiM. c all baste to Segov la, vv hero ho routed the peasantry, aud madohim- 
self master of all tho arlillcrv they had taken from ihoar>cual, amounting m 
thirty nieces. Meanwhile, Ito^Lrcs divided hts disposable force into several 
movable columns, which issuing from Burgos as a centre, trav ersed 
try m all directions, cv cry where defeating and disarming the luiureent*, and 
ZL mnstating the I rcnch authorities whom they 
One of thee division>, under ^l.rdlcr, routed the enemy at 
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■with inhuman and unjustifiable cruelty put all their leaders to death ; an- 
June 7, other, under Lasalle, broke the armed peasantry at Torquemada, 
burned the town, pursued them with merciless severity, and entered Palen- 
cia on the day following; wdiile a third, under Merle, uniting with Lasalle, 
made straight for Cuesta at Cabicon, who accepted battle, but was speedily 
June 12 . overthrown, and his whole new levies dispersed, with the loss^ of 
all their artillery, and several thousand muskets, which were thrown away 
in the pursuit. By these successes the whole level country in the upper part 
of the valley of the Douro was overawed and reduced to submission. Sego- 
via, Valladolid, Palencia, and all the principal towns, which had revolted, 
were compelled to send deputies to take the oath of allegiance to Joseph; 
and the terrible French dragoons, dispersing through the smaller towns and 
villages, diffused such universal consternation, that all the flat country in 
this quarter submitted to King Joseph and the French ; requisitions and taxes 
w'ere levied without difficulty throughout the whole remainder of the cam- 
paign. General Merle continuing his success,'marched northward against the 
June 23. province of Santander in Asturias, forced the rugged passes of 
LantuerioandVentad’Escudo, and descending the northern side of the ridge 
of Santander, in concert with a portion of the reserve, which -the Emperor 
dispatched tp his assistance, made themselves masters of that town, and 
forced the intrepid bishop, with his warlike followers, to take refuge in the 
inaccessible fastnesses of the neighbouring mountains (1). 

Oporaiions "While Lcou and Castile were the theatre of these early and im- 

in Arragon, 

of ' Portant successes, the province of Arragon, though almost entirely 
gossa.”' destitute of regular forces, was successful, after sustaining several 
bloody reverses, in maintaining a more prolonged resistance to the enemy. 
By indefatigable exertions, Palafox and the energetic junta of Saragossa had 
succeeded in arming and communicating the rudiments of discipline to a tu- 
multuous assembly of ten thousand infantry and two hundred horse, with 
which, and eight pieces of artillery, bis brother, the Marquis Lazan, ventured 
to march out of the city and await Lefebvre in a favourable position behind 
the Huecha. But though the French Avere not more than half the number of 
the enemy, they were, from the Avant of discipline in their opponents, and 
their own great superiority in cavalry, much more than a match for them. 
June 12. The peasants withstood, AVithout flinching, several attacks in front ; 
but a vigorous charge in flank threAV them into disorder, and a gallant attack 
by the Polish lancers completed their route. Notwithstanding this defeat, the 
Arragonese who had escaped, having received reinforcements, again stood 
June i 3 . firm on the folloAving day at Gallur, still nearer Saragossa, and 
Avere again overthrown. Upon this Palafox himself marched out of the capi- 
tal, at the head of five thousand undisciplined burghers and peasants, and 
moved to reinforce the Avreck of the former army at Alagon ; an advantageous 
position, four leagues from the capital of the province, on the banks of the 
Jalon, near its confluence Avith the Ebro, where the Avhole took post. But the 
June undisciplincd crowd, discouraged by the preceding defeats, AA’as 
now in no condition to make head against the French legions. The burghers, 
at the first sight of the enemy, broke and fled ; and though Palafox, Avith a 
■fcAv pieces of artillery and three companies of regular troops, contrived for 
long to defend the entrance of the toAvn, they too Avere at last compelled to. 
yield, and retire in disorder into S\ragoss.a; and the French troops appeared 
before the heroic city. In the first tumult of alarm the gates were feebly de- 

(1) Napier, i. 02, 04. Tor. i. 300, SOT. Foy, iii. 269, 285. 
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fended, and a battalion of French penetrated by the Corso as far as Santa En- 
gracia, but being unsupported, it nas coiDpclled to retire, and the inhabN 
tants, elated with this trifling advantage, crowded to the walls and nrenated 
seriously for their defence fl), * ^ 

Sswf Saragossa, w lucli has no\Y, like Numantia and Saguntum, become 
^ immortal m the rolls of fame, is situated on the right bank of the 
Ebro, in the midst of a fertile plain abounding in ohvo groies, ^mcyard% 
gardens, and all the marks of long-conlinucd civilisation. It conlamcd at that 
period ho, 000 inhabitants, though the sword and pcsuicncc consequent on 
the two memorable sieges whicli it underwent, have <5mcc considerably re* 
duced its numbers The immediate vicinity is flat, and in some places manliy ; 
on (he southern or right bank of the rner it is bounded by the hlilc course 
of the Iluerba, the bed of which has been concerted into a canal, while on 
the northern, the clearer stream of the Gallcgo, descending from the l*jrc- 
nean summits, falls at right angles into the Ebro. On the southern side, and 
at the distance of a quarter of a league, rises Jlonl Torrero, on the side of 
which IS conducted the caual of Arragon, a noble work, forming a water 
communication, w itliout a single lock, from Tudela to Saragossa, comracuccd 
by the Emperor Charles Y. This lull commands all the plain on Uie left bank, 
and overlooks the town; several warehouses and cdiRccs, constructed for the 
coramerreof the rnnal. were intrenched and occupied by twelve hundn'd 
men. ■ . . ■ i ■■ s 

feet in ■ ! . * . . » 

and CO . . * ■' . 


OUtWOIhS, tulliu LI,. . vJ. 'O'!* * 

ramparts in a stale fit for service; but the houses were strongly built, jjariijr 
of Slone, parllj of brick, and iii general two stones In height, with each story 
vaulted in the roof, so as to render them nearly p«of agamst fire; and tho 
massy piles nf the ronvcnls. rising like castles minaiij quarters, aflTordcit 
strong po ■ ■ ., •* 

lation. : . ■ ■ ■ ■ - ■ ii ■ ' . ■ • 

a cay, hi ■ i ■ : ■ \ . V ' , 

when it tx. ' ■' ■ ‘ I. ■: I 

5aid,TicarI 
defences , 

The resolution to dclenu Niragussa»^uuui. _ 

Jionour of any single individual, as the glory belongs to ihc whole popula. 

n f.iftxr, i„ ii,f. ttrst movements of confusion and excitement, had 
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attack, Lefcbvre presented liimsclf in greater force before tbe gales, and com- 
menced aninimcdialc assault, but the people, though without leaders, with 
surprising energy prepared to repulse it. In the first moment of assault, in-^ 
deed, a column of the enemy penetrated to the street .Santa Engracia; the 
people, tliough violently excited, were without loaders or concert, ami a few 
additional battalions would have made the enemy masters of Saragossa, but 
at this critical moment a desultory lire from some peasants ami disbanded 
soldiers arrested his advance, and the inhabitants, regaining hope from the 
hesitation of the assailants, exerted themselves Avith such vigour, that the 
enemy again retired beyond the gates. Instantly tlie whole population were 
in activity; men, women, and children llew to the ramparts; cannons were 
dragged to the gates; loopholes struck out in the walls; fascines and gabions 
constructed with astonishing celerity, and in less than twenty-four hours the 
city Avas secure from a coup do main (1). 
opcratioi.s xiio loss sustaiucd by Lefebvre in these unsuccessful assaults Avas 
wrriioc very se\’ere, amlsulhcient to convince him that operations in form 
Hv iV'if- Avould be rcipiisitc before the town could be reduced. JIc wilbdrcAV 
to a little distance, therefore, from the Avails, and sent for heavy 
artillery from Painpeluna and Ijayonne, Avith a view to the commencement 
of a regular siege. McaiiAvliile, Palafox, Avho had issued into the plain on the 
left bank of the Ebro, mo\’cd to Pina, Avlicrc he crossed the river and advanced 
to nelchite, Avhere he joined the baron Yersage, avIio had assembled four 
thousand new levies ; and uniting every Avhere the volunteers Aviiom he found 
Junej3. in the villages, gained, by a circuitous route, the river Xalon, in 
the rear of the French army, Avilh seven thousand infantry, an hundred horse, 
and four pieces of cannon. .Some of his oHicers, seeing so respectable a force 
collected together, deemed it imprudent to hazard it by attempting the relief 
of Saragossa, and proposed that they should retire to Valencia. Palafox as- 
sembled the troops the moment that he heard of this proposal, ami, after 
describing in energetic colours the glorious task Avhich awaited them of 
delivering their country, ollcrcd to give passports to all those Avho Avished to 
leav'c the army. Such Avas the ascendency of his intrepid spirit that not one 
person left the ranks (2). Taking advantage of the enthusiasm excited by this 
unanimous determination, tbe .Spanisb general led them against the enemy, 
but before they could reach him night had fallen. They took up their quarters 
accordingly at Epila, Avhere they Avere unexpectedly assailed, after dark, by 
Lefebvre Avith five thousand men. Tlie Spanish levies, surprised and unable 
to form their ranks during the confusion of a nocturnal combat, Avere easily 
July- 3. dispersed; although a fcAv fought Avith such obstinacy that they 
only efTcclcd their retreat to Galatayud the following morning. Despairing 
from the issue of this conflict, of being able to keep the field (5), Palafox 
became sensible that Saragossa must be defended Avithin its oAvn Avails, and, 
making a long circuit, he at length re-entered the city on the 2d July. 


(1) Cuvallero, 4Gi 47. Tor, i. G, 7. Ka^iicr, ii. 
GG» 67. 

(2) Colonel Napier, who is never favour.ihle to 
aristocratic lenders, saj’s, that “ I’alafox, ignorant of 
tvar, and proLaOlf awed Ifjr Tio Jorge iirh.iu chief 
of humble orii'iii ) , expressed his determinntiou to 
fight/* but be ** did not display that firmness in 
danger which bis speech promised, ns he must have 
fled early awA reached Calalayudin the night, ihougb 
many of tbe troops arrived there unbroken next 
morning.** Neither the words in italics nor any 
corresponding words, are to he found in Cavallcro, 
whom he quotes as his authority, nor ifi any Span- 
ish historian with whom 1 am acquainted. Toreno, 


though an avowed Uheral, after recounting Tala* 
fox's .speech on this occ.'ision, says, such is the 
power which the inllexihle resolution of a chief 
exercises in critical circumstances/* There is not 
the least reason to su.speci the dLslinguished English 
author of intentional misrepresentation, hut the in* 
sinuations here made arc vital to the character of 
Palafox; and as there is no ground for them, at 
least in t’nc aullinr> quoted by him, it is desirable 
that the authorities on which they arc made should 
he given in tlic next edition of that able w'ork. — Sec 
Cxvallero, Siege dc Saragosse, 49 i ToaExo,'ii, tl J 
ami Napiur^ i, 07» ' ” 

(3) Tor. i. U, 12. r ‘ i. 
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dcvohed mlus absence by Palafox, ^^as a man i>boso calm rcvobuionwM 
T K he was energetically supported hr a plebeian 

chief, Tio Martin, to xvl.om ^ ith Tio Jorge, of similar rank, the real gloVi of 
resolving on defence, in circumstances all but desperate, is due. Encoura-ca 
« by llie intrepid conduct of tbeir cfueis, the people assembled in Uio 

public Square, and mth the magistrates, officers, and troops of the garnxjn. 
voluatanly took an oath “ to shed the last dron ofth^r f...*i « i r , 


' ‘ the Pnivsians 

' ■ ■■ ■ .mimandofibe 

• ' ■ • 1 1 ' :v andUifcb^ro 

uctachcil to act under tho orders of Bcssicres against the insurgents m Leou. 

the end of Juno, the besieging force being auguicuted to twelve 
thousand men, and the battering train basing arrived, an attack was made on 
the convent of St. -Joseph, situated outside of ibo walls, which at first faded, 
though the besieged had no other defence than loopholes struck out in ibo 
‘ ‘ ’ - ■ . . ! ■ cs were carried, 

: ; ■ ■ , rcfcctor),aml 

' tit. . i; llontc Torrrro 


■ • ' , . !v, K^.| i. mJI wCih uncoKi-' 

mon vigour on other parts of the town, diverted tho attention of llio besieged 
from the quarter where the real attack was to bo made. Tho commander, 
despairing of success vnili the undisciplined crowd under his command, ami 
not aware of the dilTcrcncc between fighting with such troops bclund walls 
and in the open field, evacuated Uiat important post; fur which, (hough 
perhaps inevitabic, he was remitted to a council of war, condemned ami 


executed (1). 

fbTb^Tff* Ilavmg gained tins vantage-ground, ^ crdicr commenced a vigorous 
bombardment of the cit>, and batlcrcd its feeble walU furiously 
from the advantageous position which had so unexpectedly fallen iniobU 
power; and amidst the terror and confusion thus excited, made rci»c4tal 
attacks on the gates of Cl Carmen and t’orliUo ; but such was tho ardour and 
tenacity of the defence, and Ihcsev crilj of tim lire kept up from (ho windowi, 
walls, and roof> of Iiouses, that he was on every occasion repuhed, after 
desperate struggles, with severo loss. These repeated failures courmced 
Yerdicr of the necessity of making approaches in form, and romplfimg ibo 
investment of the cit>, whicli still received constant supplies of men and 
provisions from the sutrovinding pros luce, tt ith tins ' lew he ihievr a tridaO 
of boats over the Ebro, and liaving thm opened a commuoiMtion with the 
left hank, the conmmnicaiiou of the besieged with the rauuiry, tlmugU nwi 
cniircW cut off, was, after hard hglitmg> (ot many daj * rcitramcd within vvrf 
a»>n- narrow limits. l{efyrolln’»fOulJboe|IulcJ,bowi>ver, um |>atnut* 
received a reinforcement from the regiment of fc.siteuudura t««hl Umbel 
strong, with the aid of winch they made adoperatc «ily wiUi two thouuU 


to N»p. 1 6T» C9 C»T ja, 5J. Tet. t O. »« 
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men to retake the Monte Tovrero ; but though the assailants fought with the 
utmost vehemence, they were unable to prevail against the disciplined valour 
of the French, and were repulsed with very heavy loss,, including that of their 
commander. After this disaster they were necessarily conlmed to their walls ; 
Aug. 3 . - and the French approaches having been at length completed, the 

breaching batteries opened against the quarters of St.-Engracia and Aljafiria, 

' and a terrible bombardment having at the same time been kept up, a powder- 
magazine blew up with terrific devastation in the public walk of the Gosso. 
The slender wall being soon laid in. ruins, the town was summoned to sur- 
render; but Palafox having rejected the offer, preparations were made for an 
assault (-1). 

aiaui'fof storm took place on the 4th August. Palafox at an early 

the town, hour stationed himself on the breach, and even when the forlorn 
hope was approaching, refused all terms of capitulatioir. The combat at the 
ruined rampart w'as long and bloody; but after a violent struggle, the 
French penetrated into the town, and made themselves masters of the street 
of Santa Engracia. Deeming themselves now in possession of Sai’agossa, their 
numerous battalions poured through the deserted' breach, overspread the 
ramparts on either side, while a close column pushed on, wdth fixed bayonets 
and loud cheers, from Santa Engracia to the street of Gosso. But a desperate 
resistance there awaited them. Despite all the efforts of the ciUzens, they 
penetrated to the centre of the street, planted the tricolor flag on the church 
of the Cross near its middle, and pierced into the convent of S.-Francisco 
on its left, and the lunatic asylum on its right, whence the insane inmates, 
taking advantage of the confusion, issued forth, and mingled, with frightful 
cries, shouts, and grimaces,- among the combatants. To add to the conster- 
nation, another powder magazine blew up in the thickest of the fight, and 
the burning fragments falling in all directions, set the city on fire in many 
different quarters. But notwithstanding all these horrors, the Spaniards 
maintained the conflict; an incessant fire issued from.the windows and roofs 
of the houses; several detached bodies of the enemy, which penetrated into 
the adjoining streets, were repulsed ; a column got entangled in a long 
crooked street, the Arco de Cineja, and was driven back into the Gosso 
with great slaughter; Palafox, Caivo, Tio Jorge, and St.-Martin, vied with 
each other in heroism ; and Avhen night separated the combatants, the 
French' were in possession of one side of the Gosso and the citizens of the 
other (2). 

coiucst“i» successful resistance thus made to the enemy after they had 

and raTstng into tlic city, and the defences of the place, in a mili- 

of the siege, taiy point of view, had been overcome, show^ed the Saragossans 
with Avhal prospects they might maintain the conflict even from house to 
house; but their gallant leader w'as not without apprehensions that their 
'ammunition might fail, or their defenders be ruinously reduced during so 
prolonged a struggle; and, therefore, no sooner had the first triumph of the 
enemy been arrested, than he hastened out of the town to accelerate the 
arrival of the reinforcements which he knew w'ere approaching, and exerted 
himself with so much vigour during the succeeding days, that on the morn- 
' ing of the 8th he succeeded in eluding the vigilance of the besiegers, and 
entered the city at- the head of three thousand men and a large convoy of 
ammunition and provisions. It may easily be imagined with what trans- 

SOO^lSp" ’i^68 09 Cav. 56, 59. Tor. ii. 25, 29. Nap, i. 70. 
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ports they ^cre recoil ca, for, m Jhc interim, the citizens had had a desi 
peratc conflict to mamiam, from which they never enjojed one moDieui’i 
mpuc. Troni street to street, from house to house, from room to mm 
the nght was Kept up with mcrcdiWe ohslmacy on hoiU sWes, eiery oosi 
became the theatre of bloody strife, to ^^h^ch company after company co- 
lumn after column, regiment after regiment, were successiveW hroU'’bl up- 
wlnle the fire of musketry, the roar of artillery, the flight of bombs the 
glare of conflagration, and the cries of the combatants, continued witbont 
intermission night and day. But all the efibrfs of the besiegers were m 
vam • animated almost to frenzy hy the long duration and hcart-slirrms 
interest of the conflict, all classes viccl nilh each ether in heroic constancy; 
the priests were to be seen at the posts of danger, encouraging tlie soldiers' 
and adoimislcniig consolation to the wounded and the djing, the women 
and children earned water incessantly to the quarters on fire, attended the 
wounded, interred the dead; many eun forgot the timidity of Ihcir sex, 
and toolv the places of their slam husbands or brolliers at the cannon side; 
ihceilucnsTchctcd each other night and day at the mortal and perpetual 
struggle with the enemy, buch was the Mgour of the resistance, that from 
the -ithto Uie Hth August the besiegers made themsches masters only of 
font houses; one m front of the Treasury was only won after an incessant 
Combat of six day’s duration After the arrival of the remforcements under 
Palafnx, the conflict was no longer equal; symploras of discouragement 
were manifest m the enemy; sinister rumours circulated on both sides, of a 
great disaster in the south; and they were gradually losing ground, even iii 
those quarters of which they had obtained possession during the first burst 
of tlie assault. Still the fire of artillery continued, and was payiicularly vio- 
lent during the night of the Hth August, hut at daybreak on Ibc foUowjng 
morning it suddenly ceased, and the besieged, when the sun rose, bclicM 
with astonishment the enemy at some distance, in full retreat, irav ersiag the 
plant towards Pampeluna. The victory was complete : the heavy cannou 
and siege stores were all abandoned or thrown into the canal; and the in- 
habitants, with enthusiastic shouts of transport, concluded, amidst cries of 
{‘Long lire our Lady of the Bllar,” the ceremony of the which 

had been interrupted by the commencement of the siege on the fblh June ( 1). 

iruih, while this sanguinary conflict was raging m baiagossa, 
disasters of the most serious nature had been expcncnctd bv the 
rrcnch in the south and cast of ' " . > ‘ 

)Jadrid early in June, w • - . the 

insurrection in Valencia and cut o ... — uiy 

and Saragossa, reached Cuenca on Uie filh, where he remained inactive for 
several days, llcsummg at length lus march on the fGth, he advanced by 
Pcsnuiera towards Valencia . but as he penetrated farther mlo the country, 
the universal desertion of the towns and villages, and evident traces of armed ^ 
racD on lus imo of inarch, gaic glooiny presages of an approao ons sto^ 

In the first instance, however, Ihc^c mdicalmus proved fallacious. bom« 

Sw il a body o’f armed peasants and four pieces of cannoa 

Kwfhf^s s^^s, lro.0 Cccra. Chahran. iiho na, 

(l)a> 59. 6J Tor u 5».3a F-J.- 351.551 WS U a..5» 
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ordered to co-operate 'svitli him from the side of Catalonia, appointing a 
rendezvous on the 28lh, under the walls of Valencia ; and, advancing 
forward, approached the rocky ridge of calcareous mountains called Cahrillas, 
which forms the western boundary of the kingdom of Valencia. A single 
road traversed, by a rapid and laborious ascent, this rugged barrier; and as 
the adjoining heights were impassable for cavalry, a more advantageous 
position for resisting the enemy could not have been desired. The summits 
of the rocks which bordered the defde on either side, were covered with 
armed peasants to the number of six thousand; and four pieces of artillery, 
supported by a regiment of regular troops, and a troop of horse, guarded 
June 3 (. the main road. All these obstacles, however, were speedily over- 
come : while the cavalry and artillery engaged the attention of the enemy 
in front. General Ilarispe turned their flank, and by a rapid attack over 
almost inaccessible rocks, threw them into confusion, dispersed the new 
levies, and captured all the ammunition, baggage, and artillery. Nothing 
now existed to retard the advance of the invaders; the summit of the ridge 
was soon gained, from which the French soldiers, wearied with the arid 
mountains and waterless plains of Castile (1), beheld, with the delight of the 
Israelites of old, the green plains and irrigated meadows and level richness 
of the promised land, and three days afterwards they appeared before the 
walls of Valencia. 

?f^va"ene?" Situatcd ou tlic right of the Guadalaviar or Turia, and' in the vi- 
niid pripa-’ cioity of the sea, Valencia is one of the most delightful cities which 
luditocc. is to be found in Europe. It contains a hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants; but of that number more than one-half inhabit the enchanting su- 
burban villas which lie without the walls. These consist of an old rampart 
of unhewn stones, rudely put together, including within their circuit a de- 
cayed citadel. In a military point of view, therefore, it could hardly be re- 
garded as a place of defence; but the spirit and circumstances of the inha- 
bitants rendered the slightest rampart a tower of strength. The enthusiasm 
of the people ran high ; their hatred of the invaders was inextinguishable; 
and the crimes they had committed were too serious to give them any ra- 
tional hope of safety but in the most determined resistance. It is a melan- 
choly but certain fact, that in revolutionary movements, as in all others 
where passion is the prime mover, the most enduring and often successful 
efforts result from the consciousness of such enormities as leave no hope but 
in obstinate hostility — una salus viciiSj niillcnn sperare salutem. The Junta 
had ably and energetically directed the public activity; engineers had mark- 
ed out intrenchments and planted batteries to protect the principal gates of 
the city ; a fortified camp had been constructed at a league from the walls ; 
and the inhabitants, without distinction of age, rank, or sex, had laboured 
night and day for several weeks past, to complete the works on which their 
common safety depended. ‘Within the gates preparations had been made for 
the most vigorous resistance; trenches had been cut, and barriers construct- 
ed across the principal streets; chariots and carts overturned so as to impede 
the advance of the assailants ; the windows were filled with mattresses, and 
the doors barricaded; Avhile a plentiful array of fire-arms, stones, and boil- 
ing oil, was prepared on the flat tops of the houses to rain down death on 
the enemy (2). 

wreck of the troops and armed peasants who had combated 
Its rciniiso. at tlic Cabi’iHas, took refuge in the intrenched camp at Cuarte, 


^0 Nap. i. 92, 03. Tor. i. 326, 329. I'oy, iii. 250, 


(2) Tor. 329, 3'’ 
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wuhoutthQ walls, where ihey occupied la force the sides of the canal wh* h 
unucs the paters of tho Guadalaviar to tho.e of Uio Fera a 

three hours’ firmg, driven hack to the batiene. and mirenchaeLts w 
of the gates. Tfwe, ho>ve?er, a more determined stand was made ind w«J 
cey, desirous of hftnfrinfr nr^ i t < r wmt in/j wn«. 


■ 'V /“ ***>* 01 lao inoTTiiDs sun appeared &bai a tC, 

hluo expanse of the Mediterranean, it was lucdly possible for Ujeassadanis 
Jr ** ^^5 success but from the pusiilammity of the defenders 

Moncey disposed bis field-mcf ps m tii" r i _ . “'•"j 


the French was soon < . , 

dcrous fire of grape ' . ' ' ■ . 

trcnclimeuts round ll : ■■ 

unable to vsvtbslaud tne shock of tbcir "veleran opponculs in t)ie open fieldj 
contended on terms of comparatue equably in tbe houses and behind the 
walls or enclosures adjoining the gates. The enthusiasm wilbm increased as 
theftro approached thetr dwclhags; the pticsis traversed the streets with 
the cross m their hands, ex/iortmg the pconie to rnntmuo the conleslj the 
I . ■ '• d when the grape-shot 

■ ’ ■ ■ ample supply of jnJ>- 

' ^ o — O'-*— *’■ S'* viuiwUiAcu ^^as oeyoud ihc reach of a coup 

da ffiwi the French troops rapidly meUed away under tlie dropping firo 
with which they were assailed from many different quarters, and lo tUu 
evening Jloucey drevy off to Cuarte, having lost two thousand men jo this 
fruitless attack (f). 

The spirit of the \ alenciaus was roused lo the v ery highest pitch 
by this glorious result; and m the first burst of Ihclr triumph 
they wjuGdctiUy expected that the CondcCcrvallou, who com*, 
manded a corps six thousand strong, consisting chiefly of armed 
?««« peasants on the banks of the Xucar, w ould fail upon Ibo enemy w 
lus retreat and comjffeto hts destruction. But while these flattering illusions 
wero Clhng the city wuli transport, Ccrvallon himsclt narrowly cscajicd do 
idi I, truction. Attacked hy Monccy in lus retreat, he was snrprbcd with 
onc-hajf of his corps on one side of iho nver, and the remainder on the 
other j tbe part first assailed made a feeble resistance; lu iho confusion of 
the rout, tbe French made ibcoiselres masters of a bndgc, and rapidly 
passing over, soon completed vbc defeat of Urn potUow on tbe ether side.. 
Two days after, three thousand, who had escaped from the first disaster, 
were attacked and dispersed, with the loss of all their artillery, near Al- 
rrtT* manza, the celebrated theatre of tiic victory of the frciich over 
the allies m the Succession IVar. Out these advantages, (hougb consWcrahlc, 
sained by a retreating army m the course of its flight, were no countcrpoiso 
to the disaster experienced before Valencia, tlic whole province was up a 
arms ai the glorious tnimgs; thti communication both 
Madrid was cut off; Cuenca w as besieged by a body of seven tbousaud j 


0) Tor,» 333, 33S Xif, i Sb foj, »»».3Sl/ 
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oi’Cat slaughter by Caulaiiicouvt, whom Savary dispatched from iMadrUl 
with a powerful body of horse to restore the communication with 
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July t. sauls, who overpowered the detachment loft in that town ; and 
though the victors were themselves assailed two days after and dispersed 
with 

July 3. 

Moncey in that quarter, yet the object of the advance towards Valencia was 
totally lost ; and the French general, linding that Frcre, with his division, on 
whose aid he had calculated in a renewed attack which he was preparing 
against that city, had been recalled to Madrid by orders of Savary, who was 
alarmed at the advance of Cucsla and Blake towards the Guadarrama pass, 
gave up the expedition in despair, and returned by Ucaua to the capital (1). 

The ultimate failure of the expedition of Moucey towards Valencia was 
occasioned by the terror excited in the capital of the threatening advance of 
Guesta and Blake, with their united forces, upon the French line of commu- 
nication between Madrid and the Bayonne frontier. There, it was evident, 
was the vital point of the contest; there a disaster would instantly be attend- 
ed with fatal consequences; secured in that iiuar ter, the failure of less consi- 
derable expeditions emanating from the capital was of comparatively little im- 
portance. Napoleon, who was strongly impressed with these views, had used 
the utmost ellbrts to reinforce Bessieres, to whom the defence of the line 
through Old Castile was intrusted ; and after providing for the occupation of 
the various points in which he had so early and successfully suppressed the 
insurrection, he could conceulrate twenty thousand men to act against the 
enemy, who wore approaching from the Galician mountains. But meantime 
the enemy had not been idle. Filanghieri, Captain-General of Galicia, had, 
with the aid of the bountiful supplies of England, succeeded in organizing 
twenty-five thousand men — including the soldiers who had come to Corunna 
from Oporto, originally part of Juuot’s expedition, and the garrisons of that 
place and Ferrol, with a considerable train of artillery — and taken post in 
Op.iatio»s the mountains ten miles in the rear of Astorga. The situation of 
tliis corps, threatening the line of communication between Bay- 
cuettaTrt* Madrid, was such as to excite the utmost disquietude in the 

uou. breastof Napoleon; and he sedulously impressed uponSavary that it 
was there that the decisive blow was to be struck (!2). That general, however, 
was not so well aware as his imperial master where the vital point was to be 
found; and instead of reinforcing Bessieres with all his disposable forces, ho 
dispatched Frere with his division on the track of Monccy, to endeavour to 
reopen the communication with that marshal, which the intervening insur- 
Junc IS. rection had entirely cut oil; and sent on Vcdcl and Gobert, with their 

respective divisions, to reinforce Dupont, who had by this time crossed the 
Sierra Morena, and was far advanced in his progress through Andalusia. Im- 
pressed, in a short time afterwards, with the increasing danger to his com- 
munications which arose from the junction of the Galician army near Astorga 
with that which still kept its ground in Leon under Cucsta, he hastily coun- 
termanded these orders ; recalled Frere to Madrid ; ordered Vcdel, Gobert, 
and even Dupont himself, to remeasure their steps, and held himself in 
readiness to march from the capital w'iih all the disposable troops he could 
collect, to reinforce Bessieres on the line of the great northern communica- 


(1) Nap. i. 07, 08. Tor. ii, 33G, 313. Foy, iii. 
200,202, and iv. -10, ii. 

(2) “ A strpko delivured by Besoiures,” said be, 
“would paralyse all Spain. Wbat signifies now Va- 
lencia and Andalusia? ’Uio only w.ny really to 
slrcngtbcn_ Dupont is to reinforce Bcssiires. Tbero 
is not a citizen of Madrid, not a peasant in the re- 


motest v.'illeys of Spain, who does not feel that tlio 
bite of the campaign is exclusively in the bands of 
Marshal Bcsslcies. What a misfortuiio, then, that in 
so imjiurtant au affair wc !>liouId lose a chance, how 
inconsiderahlo soever, of success,’’— Kapocson to 
Savarv, Jtilj- 13, 1808; Fov, iv. 4S, 40, 
fiBB, i, .rippendti, I\'o, 
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tiom Tiicso dispositions, as usual iltprattnnc m*. ^ general deJ^Bs 

[ ' ‘ ‘ ‘ . ■ ■ ■ » fire essentially 

• • : first; the subac- 

4UtiU \acmauou %\as too laic to sircnglhen Bcssiires, but was calculated cs- 
scnliaJIy loMeabcn Dupont, wliom it Aventto deprive, m imnuoent danger, 
of one of bis best divisions. As such they e veiled the greatest displeasure lu 
iSapolton, 'nlio gave vent to it in an able and acrimonious dcspatcli f nhicit 
tlirov^s great light on the stale of the campaign at this period;, and ne\cr 
afterwards in military transactions mlrnstcd Savary with any important 
command (i). But meanwhile the danger had blown oier m the north; Bes- 
siUrcs, though unsupported, had not only made head against Cucsta and 
Blake, but defeated them; and a great victory in the plains of Leon had 
opened to Joseph the gates of Jfadnd. 

ftJake, with tlic army of Galicia, having effected a jvmctioiv with 
w the remains of Cnesia’s troops which had escaped tho route of 
Jiaci" Palencia, their united forces having left a diwsion at Benevenio to 
protect their stores, advanced into the plains of Lton to give battle toBes- 
si^rcs. This plan could not hut appear rasli, considering the veteran cha" 
racier of the French troops, their superiority in cavalry, and the undis- 
cipliiied crowd of which a large part of the Sjiamsh levies was composed. It 
was undertaken solely on the rcsponsihihty of Cucsta, who had assumed the 
chief command, and against the strongest remonstrances of Blake, who urged 
that by falling hack to tlic frontiers of Galicia, wlicre the French general 
could never pretend to follow them, they would gam time to discipline and 
equip their troops, and would soon be enabled to advance again at the bead 
of forty thousand elTcctitc men. This sage counsel was rejected, Cucsta, 
who was a hrave but mcxpencnced veteran, equally headstrong and obsti- 
nate, insisted upon an immediate action, and finding that Blake sUll declined 
to obey, he addressed himself to the junta of Gahcia, who, jicldmg to po- 
pular clamour, seconded his orders, and directed Blake forlliwiih to advance 
and give battle. Having now no allcniatnc but submission, Blake did the 
utmost in ins power, during the short interval which remained, to pul his 


aliVe r«4ily to rt nfofce Moocej- or I>i po it is cir- 
cniDilancct i ugUt rciju'te lobleuO of ilii<, Oobert 
binug bren Jirtclcd upon Dupont, a id Irerc I ciiiff 
vtiih Moumj, bara scd and weaVentd by m 
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exultation « It is Villa \ iciosa” ( Almanza), he exclaimcJ, %]jcn the joiful 
mteJhgcncc arrived at Bayonne, “ Bes^ares has placed Joseph on the thrinc 
of Siiaitt(l) j and deeming the vsar over, he left that fortress, and pursued 
ius journey By Bordeaux for the French nnin] wJnii^ , 


«eph on the throne of Sfadiid, hut it neither finished tho war, 
foriw,vrac p or maintained him there JIo did not, however, on that account 
suspcndhfs military preparations • nmo thousand Poles, who had entered 
the service of France, w ere directed, with four regiments of infantry and two 
of cavalry from the grand army m Germany, towards the Pyrenees AH the 
Princes of the Rhenish Confederacy received orders to send a regiment each 
in the same direction the guards of Joseph followed him to Spam from 
Ivaplcs Tuscany and the kingdom of Italy w ere commanded to send lUcir 
to vcmfovcel>whftsmoTO CoValoma RmforctrmcntstD vhcanitmwv 
of forty thousand men wore thus provided for, whicJi all arrived m Si>am 
during the three followingmonths, hut too late to arrest the progres of disas- 
ter, 'fthdehoth the French Emperor aud his rojal brother wcrcmdulgingm 
the sanguine hope that all was terminated, a dreadful disaster had occurred 
m Andalusia, and a blow heen stiuck on the hanks of the Guadalqmvir which 
icsQundcdfroin one end of Europe to the other (2) 

Mmrehot Dupout, wlio was ut Toledo vvhen the insurrection broke out m 
inSih? all parts of Spain, received, on tlicSJUi May, an order from ilurat, 
then Lieutenant General of Spam, to move upon Cadiz, hy the 
tj>,« route of the Sierra llorena, Cordova, and Seville lie was to bo 
joined 111 Andalusia hy four thousand men and ten guns drawn from the 


army of Portugal lie immediately set out, and experienced no resistance 
w hilc traversing the open plains of La Mancha , and m the Sierra Morena found 
the villages indeed deserted, hut no enemy to dispute his progress At An- 
jpo*i dujar, however, where he arrived on the 2d June, he received m- 
forraation of the real stale of matters in ihatjirovincc, — that Seville, Cadiz, 
and all the principal towns were ruled by juntas, which had dcdircd war 
against France , that the army at St -Boijuc had joined tlie patriot cause, an J 
that the peasants hy tens of thousands were llockmg into thchurghs to enrol 
themselves under the national banners Alarmed hy tins intelligence, ihi- 
pont wrote to Madrid for reinforcements, and after cstahlisluug an hospital 
at Andujar and taking measures of precaution to secure his rear, set out four 
days afterwards, and continued his march towards Cordova, stiU following 
the left bank of the Guadalrjuiv ir This road, however, after running cigbl- 
and-twenty leagues on that hauk of the nver, crosses it at \inta dc \la»iea 
by a long bridge of nineteen arches, strongly constructed ofblack marble U 
was at Its extremity that the Spaniards awaited tlic enemy The end of uic 
bridge on the left bank was foitificJ by i U te-dc^-ponl, 6“"* 
mounted on the right bank to enfilade the approach to it, 
regular troops, supported by ten thousand armed peasants, waited m aico 
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lea lo disputc the passage; while the heights on the left bank, in the rear of 
the French, \s-ere occupied hy a cloud of itjsurgeius ready to fall on them hc- 
lund as soon as they were actively engaged with the more regular force in 
front. Tlie French general, seeing such preparations made for his reception, 
delayed the attack till the folloAving morning; and meanwhile made his dis- 
positions against the numerous enemies by whom he was surrounded. This 
w'as no difficult matter : a very small part only of the Spanish force was ade- 
junc 7 . quate to the encounter of regular soldiers. At daybreak on the fol- 
lowing morning, General Fresia, with a battalion of infantry and a large body 
of cavalry, attacked the peasants on the left bank, and by a few charges dis- 
persed them : at the same time a column with case broke into the tclc-de- 
pont, the Avorks of Avhich were not yet finished, and rapidly charging across 
the bridge, of which the arches had not been cut, routed the Spanish troops 
at Alcolea on the opposite side with such loss that all their artillery w'as 
taken, and Echevarria, the commander, despairing of defending Cordova, 
fled Avilh such precipitance, that before night he reached Ecija, tAvelvc 
leagues from the field of battle (!}. 

. T.ikii.j: ami Abandoned to their own resources and desli tute of any leaders for 
oovm" their guidance, the magistrates havingallllcd on thefirst alarm, the 
inhabitants of CordoA’a before Avhich the French presented themselves thesame 
day,Avcre in no condition to resist the invaders. The gates nevertheless Avere 
shut, and the old toAvers Avhich flanked their approaches filled Avith armed men, 
byAvhom, as the cannon of the enemy approached, a feeble fire Avas kept up. A 
parleying for surrender, hoAvever, took place, and the conferences Averc going 
on, when, under pretence of a few random shots from some AvindoAvs, the guns 
A\'eredischargedatlhcgates,AvhichAATreinstanlIyburstopen ; the troops rush- 
ed into the tOAvn, where hardly any resistance Avas made, but Avhich notAvith- 
standing underwent all the horrors of a place carried by assault. A scene of 
indescribable horror ensued, fraught Avith acute but passing suflering to tlie 
Spaniards, Avith lasting disgrace to the French. An universal pillage look 
place. EA Cry public establishment Avas sacked, every private house plunder- 
ed. Armed and unarmed men Avere slaughtered indiscriminately ; Avomen 
ravished the churchs plundered; eA'en the venerable cathedral, originally 
the' much-loved mosque of the Ommiade Caliphs, Avhich had survived the 
dcA'astations of the first Christian conquest, six hundred years before, Avas 
stripped of its riches and ornaments, and defiled by the Aulest debauchery. 
Ifor Avas this merely the unbridled licence of subaltern insubordination; the 
general-in-chief and superior officers themselves set the first example of a 
rapacity as pernicious as it Avas disgraceful ; and from the plunder of the Trea- 
sury and Office of Consolidation, Dupont contrived to realize above 10,000,000 
reals, or L. 197, 000 sterling. Not content with this hideous devastation, the 
French general, Avhen the sack Had ceased, ovei’Avhelmed the city by an enor- 
mous contribution. It is. some consolation, amidst so frightful a display of 
military license and unbridled cupidity, that a righteous retribution spee- 
dily overtook its perpetrators; that it Avas the load of their public and private 
plunder Avhich shortly after retarded their retreat along the banks of the 
Guadalquhir ; and that it Avas anxiety to preserve their ill-gotten spoil Avbich 
paralysed their arms in the field, and brought an unheard-of disgrace on the 
French standards (2). 

■ (0 ia. 224, 230. Nap, i. H2, 143. Tor. i. Colonel Nnpior says ( i. 114, IstEdll.), “As the 
o20i 321, '* inliabitanta look no jiart in Uic content, and rc- 

(2) Foy, ill, 229, 231. Tor. i. 321, 323* u ceived tlic French wilhouL au'' * '^ns'of avD****on 
113. South, i, 475 , 475 , Lond. i. 87. ' the lon'n was protected // » 
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%T the sack of Co^do^a, put them all to death, the smugglers of the Sierra 
JSIorcna, rclmrjutslung their dhcit tr i file fir i Tv,«rA i o . . 


, . ..«v 3.» t/m , lue roads ^^c^c so heset that mcu'cousidcrablo de- 

tacarneuts in his rear ■vvere'nntlirf.d . .. lor...,. i „ 


crftions, produced such aa unpressioa on Dupont, that ho deemed it Uo)vcl<»;> 
to attempt anj farther advance into Andalusia, a resolution nhicliproicd 
the salvation of that province, and m the end of iv»- ^ ...r , .f ™ 

Su,^c,c>ac.3 at AiLoied and tordova ■oiih the requisite vigour, Seville would at 
once have fallen into his po-wor, and the msurreeimn lu that quarter heen 
entirely crushed. Castanos, indeed, was at iha head of eight thousand regU' 
lar troops, drawn, from Urn camp at M -Uoque, and an enthusiastic hut uii* 
disciphucd body of thirty thousand armed pea'^ants assembled at Utrcra, hut 
the latter part of his force was incapable of any operations that could be re- 
lied on m the field, and such was the consternation occasioned, m the lirst 
instance, by the sntecss of the I tench ittnpuon, that the gcucroi'in-clnefwas 
desirous of rcUno^ to Cadiz, and making ns niijircgnablc forlihcalions the 
Citadel of an inlrenched camp, where the new Icmcs nngbl acijuirc some 
degree of consistency, and the support of tenor Iwehe iliousatid IlnUsh 
troops might, lu ease of necessity, be obtained. ’Ihc aulhonly of Castanos 
laij ta> was merely nominal, ilorla, governor of Cadiz, s\as Ins enemy, 
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and tlic junta of Seville issued orders independent of cither ; so that the for- 
mer general, despairing of success, had actually, under pretence of providing 
■for the security of Cadiz, embarked his heavy artillery for that fortress. From' 
this disgrace, however, the Spaniards ^verc relieved by the hesitation of the 
enemy ; a pause in an invading army is dangerous at all limes, but especially 
so when an insurrection is to be put down by Ihe'inoral inllucnce of its ad- 
vance ; and the hesitation of Dupont at Cordova proved his ruin, lie remained 
ten days inactive there, during which the whole cHect of his victory was lost; 
conlidence returned to the enemy from tiie hourly increase of their force and 
the evident apprehensions of the French general : and at lenglli some inter- 
cepted despatches to Savary were found to contain so doleful an account of 
his situation, that not only were all thoughts of retiring further laid aside, 
but it Avas resolved immediately to advance, and surround the enemy in the 
city Avhich he had cont(uercd (1). 

^I'hc fears of Dupont, however, prevented Cordova from a second 
Amuin.'“ becoming the theatre of military license. Detachments of 

'aiidiiajicn. peasaiits had occupied all the passes in the Sierra Morena : troops, 
including some regulars, were accumulating in the direction of Granada, 
Avith the design of seizing Carolina and intercepting his retreat to La -Hancha. 
Fame had magnified the amount of the forces descending into the plains of 
Leon; under Cucsta and Blake; and rumours had got abroad that Savary aa^is 
fortifying himself in the lletiro. Unable to Avithstand the sinister presenti- 
ments consequent on such an accumulation of adverse incidents, the French 
general resolved to fall back r and accordingly broke up from Cordova on the 
June iG. IGth June, and three days afterAvards reached Andujaiy Avithout 

June 19 . having experienced any molestation. A strong detachment Avas im- 

mediately sent olf to Jaen, Avhich defeated the, insurgents, and look a severe 
but not undeserved vengeance on the inhabitants for their barbarity to the 
sick at Andujar, by sacking and burning the Ioaa'ii (2). The supplies, Iioav- 
ever, Avhich Dupont expected from this excursion AA'ere not obtained; for 
every article of provision Avbich the tOAvn contained Avas consumed in the 
conflagration. Both sides after Ibis continued inactive for aboA'c three Aveeks, 
during Avhich the sick in the French hospital, as usual Avith a retreating army, 
rapidly augmented ; while the Spanish forces, under Castanos, AAiiich noAV 
approached, increased so much, by reinforcements from all quarters, that 
that general could. noAV niusfer above tAventy thousand regular infantry and 
lAA'o thousand horse, besides a motley croAvd of thirty thousand armed pea- 
sants under his command. During the same period, hoAvever, poAverful rein- 
forcements reached the French general; for Goberl, Avithhis diAusion, Avhose 
absence from Leon Napoleon had so bitterly lamented, joined Vedel at Bw- 
ncN on the 15th July, and a brigade AA^as pushed on under Leger Belair io open 
up the communication with the main body at Andujar (5), Avbile the Spanish 
generals, noAV deeming the escape- of the French impossible, AA'cre taking 
measures for enveloping the Avhole and forcing them to surrender. 

pfan'of’at- McanAvliile the long delay afforded by the inactiAuty of Dupont 

tacu. and had bccn turned to the best account by Castanos. In the interim he 
, movements contrived to give a certain degree of consistence to his numerous 

sides!'’' but tumultuous array of peasants, Avhile the disembarkation of 

( 1 ) Nap. is 114,115. Foy, 236. Tor. ii, Ssicrlng old men, and infants at llio breast, and 

326 Nap. i, App. No. 13. exercising^ the last acts of cruelty on some sick friais 

(2) That severity, howoer deplorable, was per- of St. -Dominic and Ste.-Augustine who could not 
liaps rendered necessary, and therefore justified, by escape from the town,— Toar.^io, i. 32G. 

Ihc massacre of the sick at Andujar; but in the pro- (3) Nap, i. H7, 120. IJ'oy, iv, 52. Tor^ i, 

secution of their orders the French soldiers proceed- 3^i6) 360, ^ 

cd to excesses as ^Yanton as they were savage; mas- , " "'n 
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Englislt troop$, cliicffyfrom Gibraliar, at 
I ort Sl.-Mary §, near Cadir, jiispjred general confidence fiy securing a rally- 
ing point in case of disaster. At lenglli the reanlar r. ^ 

^ . ’ • ■' . , ■ ■' . Jibcr of 

' ■ planof 

fru»«Qi>,wU uii. ine, arniv Via<^ aTf^rim.! „ »i , ' _ 


• j „w , V m Uie rearof Andujar, wlierc Dupont still iia^, 

and between Uiat town and Uie Sierra Morena, the second, under Coupjgny 
Mas to pass the same river at Yilla-IVueia and support Dedmg; n/ii2eCastauos* 
mdi the third and the reserv e, was to press the enemy wi front, and a body of 
irregular troops, under Don Jaaa dela Crur, passing by the bridge of Marmo- 
lejo, to harass his right fiank. A glance at any good map of the country will 
at once show Uiat the cflcct of these dispositions, which were ably combined, 
>735 to throw a prepouderaUng force in the rear of Dupont directly on bis 
line of commumcalionsj and cither separate the diiision under Ins Imme- 
diate command from those of Gobert and VedeVor interpose between them 
both and the road to Madrid. They were promptly and vigorously carried 
into execution , Castanos, with the troops under his immediate coramand, 
approached to within a league of Andujar, and so alarmed Dupont that he 
July u sent to Vedel for assistance, w ho came w ith ius wJioIo division, ex- 
cept llnrlcen hundred men left to guard the ford of Mengibar. This small body 
July J6. w as there attached, two days after, by Dcding witfi cigJit thousand 
men, defeated, and the passage of the riicr forced* Cohort^ adi ancmg from 
Baylen to support the broken detachment, received a hall m the forehead, 
and fell dead on the spot Thu French m dismay retreated to BayJtn, iho 
Spaniards, seeing theuisch cs interposed in this manner hetween Gobert and 
Vedel, with forces little superior to either, taken smgly, also retired m the 
Wight across thoford to tho other bank of the rncr. But this bold ireupUon 
into the middle of their hue of march, and the disaster of Gobert, spread 
dismay through the army, a loud cannonade heard the whole day from ihc 
side of Andu 3 ar, where Castanos was engaging the attention of Dupont, In- 
duced the hehef that they were beset on all sides, and the accounts which 
reached both armies m the evenmg of the disaster experienced before Valen- 
cia, increased the confidence of the Spaniards as much as it depressed iho 
feelings of the French soldiers (2). 

sn.ow In tho whole 1 rench array there was not a general of dnisionwho 
bore a higher character than Dupont, and when he scl out for An- 
rtSme dalusla, itt commaud of so cousidcrahle a force, it was umicrsally 
}*«j believed dial be would find Ins roarshal’s baton at Cadiz, In 1801, 


conspicuous In the MiVu war at Eyiau and Fricdland/ Ilis 
nncstionablc; his talents of no ordinary kind. BuUVisono thing to possess 
Ihespiiit and lulrepidity which make a good general of dii isiou or colonel of 

fl] Tor*”’! *36^ 363 Foj. C5 Jtw» >!*• . 

00,61. ’'«pt 120,121 ^ 1 •• 

til* wUim6f>6<Cyo4»irf, 
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grenadiers; it is another and a very different thing to he endowed with the 
'moral resolution which is requisite to withstand disaster, and act with the 
decision and energy indispensable in a geueral-in-chiei'. In the situation in 
which he was now placed there was hut one course to adopt, and that was, 
to mass all his forces together, and hear down in a single column upon the 
enemy, so as to reopen Ids communications, and secure, at all hazards, his 
retreat; and twenty thousand French soldiers assembled together were ade- 
juiy 17. quale to bursting through at a single point all the troops of Spain. 
Instead of this he divided his force, and thereby exposed it to destruction. 
I'cdel received orders to lead back to Baylenhis own division and that of 
Gobert, while the general-iii-chicf himself continued fronting Castanos at 
Audujar. But meanwhile Generals Dupont and Lcger Belair, who had been 
' left at Baylen, were so much disquieted by the forces under llcdidg and 
Coupigny, which had now united together, and threatened them with an 
attack, that they retired towards Carolina, on the road to the Sierra Morena; 
and Yedcl, Gnding, on his arrival at Baylen, that it was entirely evacuated 
hy the French troops, followed them to the same place, with the design of 
securing the passes of the mountains in their rear. By this fatal movement 
•fuiy IS. the two divisions of the French army Avere irrevocably separated, 
and Reding and Coupigny, finding no enemy to oppose them, entered in great 
force into Baylen and established themselves there. Thus the two hostile 
armies became interlaced in the most extraordinary manner; Castanos having 
Dupont between him and Reding, and Reding being interposed between the' 
French general and his lieutenant, Vedel (■!).' 
i)a“icn‘’^ In such a situation a decisive'advantage to one or other party is 
July 13- at hand; and it generally falls to the commander Avho boldly lakes 

the initiative, and brings his combined forces to bear on the isolated corps of 
his opponent. Dupont, sensible of his danger, broke up from Andujar late on 
the evening of the iSth, and marched towards Baylen, on his direct line of 
retreat ; Avhile Reding and Coupigny, finding themselves relieved of all fears 
from Vedel and Dufour, who had moved to Carolina, in the entrance of the 
mountains, turned their faces to the soutlnvard, and early on the following 
morning marched towards Andujar, Avith the design of co-operating AvitliCas- 
lanosin the destruction of Dupont. Hearing, soon after their departure, of 
his approach towards them, they took post in a strong position, intersected 
with ravines and covered by olive Avoods, in front of Baylen; and soon the 
French outposts appeared in sight. Their forces, Avidely scattered and coming 
up in disorder, resembled rather a detachment guarding an immense convoy 
than a corps equipped for field operations; so heavily Avere they laden by five 
hundred baggage- Avaggons, Avhich conveyed along the artillery, ammunition 
stores, and ill-gotten plunder of Cordova. Great AVas the dismay of the French 
troops Avhen, in the obscurity of the morning, an hour before sunrise, they 
suddenly came upon the Spanish array right in their front, occupying this ad- 
vantageous position ; but there was ho time for deliberation, for Castanos, 
having heard of their departure from Andujar, had shortly after entered that 
tOAvn, and passing through it AA'ith the bulk of his forces, Avas already threat- 
ening their rear. Dupont immediately made his dispositions for forcing his 
Avay, SAvordin hand, through the baiTier of steel Avhich opposed his progress; 
and hadhis troops been concentrated, there can bo little doubt that he Avould 
have succeeded in doing so, and either IhroAvn Reding back toAvards Vedel, 
or opened up his own communication with that general. Bi decisiAW 


( 1 ) Foy, iy. C7, 77. Tor, i. 3G3, 304. Nap. i, 122. Jom. iii. 00,01. 
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moment the sack of Cordoba pro\ed their rum. The troops were ^caltcrcd 
along 1 line of march of three league, in length, encumbered with innumer- 
able ^^aggons, Ihebcstwcrc m rear to guard tlie precious cooioyfrom the 
allacbs of Castanos Hastily asscmbhug such troojis as he could colled m front, 
Dupont, with three thousand men, commenced au attack, when the daj 
broke, atfouE in the morning, but Ins troops, fatigued by a long night march, 
and discouraged by the unexpected and dangerous enemy nliicb ob,lruclcd 
then* advance, could make no impression on the Swiss regiments and \\alloon 
guards, the flower of the Spanish army, which there awaited their approach 
After a gallant struggle, m winch they sustained a severe Io, 3 , they were 
driven back, and lost not only some guns winch m ibecommenccmcnl of ilic 
action they bad taken from the enemy, but cv cn their ow n brigade after 
brigade successively came up to the front, thej were brought forward to the 
attack, but with no better success, the French troops, weaned by a night 
jnatftb, pbokedwilb dust, disordcredby the encumbrance of baggage-waggons, 
overwhelmed by the burning sun of Andalusia in the dog dajs, were noraalcU 
for the steady Swiss and Walloon Guards, w ho had rested all night, cool under 
the shade, m a strong position, or even the new levies to whom lleding had 
impai ted las own invincible spirit, and ilieir gnus, winch came up one by 
one, in haste and confusion, and never equalled those which the enemy bad 
in battery^ w ere speedily dismounted by the superior force and unemug aim 
of the Spanish artillery. Xw o thousand men had already fallen on tlie «iilc of 
the invaders, while scarce a tenth of the number weic disabled on that of 
ihcir enemies, heat and thirst overwhelmed even the bravest soldiers, and 
lliat fatal dejcciion, ilie foreiunncr of disaster, was rapidly spreading among 
the youug conscripts, when two Swiss regiments, which bad Jnlhcrlo bravely 
maintained the combat on the right, came to a parley with tlieir brethren m 
the Spanish lines, and passed over to the side of Red mg At the same lime a 
loud cannonade was heard from behind , and disordered fugitives, breathless 
from running, and almost melting with beat, burst ilirougU the ranks, and 
announced that a large bodj of the Spaniards, under La Pena, (he advanced 
guard of Castauo'!, was already menacing the rear Despairing now of extricat- 
ing himself from Ins dillicultics, ignorant of the situation of \cdcl or Dufour, 
and deeming a capitulation the only way to prcscrv c the army from destruc- 
tion, Dupont sent to Reding to propose a suspension of arms, winch was at 
once agreed to fl) 

Tarfj While Dupont, with the coips under Ins immediate command, 
not ten thousand strong, was thus maintaining a painful and liopo- 
tUdV" less struggle with the concentrated masses of the Spanwrda, more 
than double Ibcir amount, tlie remainder of Ins army, of ajual 
force, under 'Vcdcl and Dufour, was occupied to no purpose at a dutaiito 
from the scene of action The w hole of the 18th w as spent by these {,ciicrati 
at Carolina m allowing the soldiers to rcpo<;e, and repairing the losses ol 
the artillery , hut as the enemy, whom they expected to hnd at the entrance 
of the passes, had disappeared, and a lomi cannomdc was heard the lohou- 
mg morning onlbc side of Baylcn, iliey rightly judged tint ft 
the decisive point was to be found, and set out m 
stance from Caiohtia loBajlen was only eight mi (c», 

,1 . i — , hv 1 little .ictnfty, tbcrchire, Udtl miahUiavt 
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have overtaken ihcmsclYCs. lYlicn ho arrived al Guuroman, however, nearly 
halfway, the troops were so much exhausted by the heat, that Ycdcl, Ihougli 
he heard the cannonade, lunv oidy live miU'S distant, hourly increasing, had 
the Aveakness to allow them some hours of repose. This hall proved decisive; 
while it continued, Dupont’s troops, whom ho might with ease have reached 
in lAvo hours, Avere reduced to desperation. At noon it suddenly ceased, and 
the soldiers llatlered themselves that the danger had piLssetl; it Avas the sus- 
pension of arms, Avhieh Avas about to bring unheard-of disgrace upon them 
all. lYhen they resumed their march, at two in the aflenmon, they soon 
came upon the rear of llcding, and discrediting the statement of an armistice, 
AA Inch Avas immediaiely made to them, commenced an attack, made prisoncr.s 
a battalion of Irish in the service of Spain, captured some guns, dispersed 
some of the new levies Avhich defended them, and were witiiin a league of 
their comrades in distress, Avhen an odicer from Dupont arrived Avith the 
mournful intelligence that an armistice had been agreed to, and tliat they 
had no alternative hut submission. It aaus all OA'cr, the halt of a fe.w hour-s at 
Guavomau had ruined the expedition : t\A’enty lliousand men aa'ci'c about to 
lay down their arms; Europe Avas to he eleclrilied; the empire of lYapoleou 
shaken to its fonndalion. Suciv is the importance of lime in Avar (1). 

Dupont, in the lirsi instance, proposed a capitulation, in virtue of Avhich 
the Avhole French troops Avcrc to he alloAved to retire, Avilh their artillery and 
baggage, out of Andalusia; and Castanos Avasat lirsi inclined to have acceded 
to the proposal, deeming it an immense advantage to clear that province of 
the enemy, and gain time in this Avay for completing their piejjaralions. Dut 
al this critical moment the despatches Averc intercepted and brought to head- 
quarters, Avhich announced the aj)proach of Cucala to the capital, and re- 
called Dupont to contribute to its defence. A convention Avould no longer be 
listened lo; an absolute surrender of arms Avas reiiuircd, under condition 
only of being sent to France by sea. After many fruitless ellbrls lo avoid so 
hard a fate, this Avas agreed lo by Dupont : but he insinuated lo Ycdel that 
he might endeavour to extricate liimself from his toils. That general accord- 
ingly retired fo Carolina : but the Sjiauiards threatened lo put Dupont and 
his Avhole division lo the sword if this movement AVas not stopped and Vedel 
included in the capitulation. Intimidated by these menaces, orders lo this 
elfect AAcre dispatched by Dupont: and so completely Avere the spirits of the 
French ofRcers broken, that, out of twenty-four Avhom Ycdel asscmltlcd to 
deliberate on the course they should pursue at this crisis, only four, includ- 
ing that general himself, voted for disregarding the eajntulalion, and coji- 
tinuing their retreat, Avhich Avas now open, lo la ilancha. Nay, to such an 
extent did the panic extend, that a Spanish detachment crossed the moun- 
tains and made prisoners, upon the strength of the capitulation at Daylcn, 
all the French depots and insulated bodies as far as Toledo, Avhich, Avith lliosc 
Avho laid down their arms on the field, SAvelled the captives lo lAVcnty-one 
thousand. Tavo thousand had fallen in the battle; a thousand in the prcA-ious 
operations, or from the cficct of sickness : lAvenly four thousand men Averc 
last to France (2) ! 

«»Tuou Danguage can convey to future ages no adequate idea of the im- 
pression Avhich tlfis' extraordinary event, produced in Europe. 

ovorcu"' since the opening of the roA'ohuionary Avar had at all ap- 

proaclicd to it in importance. Hitherto the- career of the French 


(1) Tor i. 3G7, 3G8. Fov, 
122, 12 i. Jom, li. 02, OJ 


IV. 85, 01. Fap. i. 


(2) Nap. u 123, 121. Fny, iv. 07, lOG. Tor. 
370, 372. .roin. ii. 03, Git 
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armies had been one of almost unbroken success, and men thongh the talents 
of the Arebdukc Charles and the firmness of the Russians had for a time ar, 
rested the torrent, ^ct it had been suspended only to break out shortly after 


' »go, com* 

' esi point 

w V H.J uu utfi irtUKs, \iciorious 

or \anquisliej, they had ever commanded the respect of their enemies no 
large bodies had laid down llieir arms, their retreat had ever been that of 
brave and honourable men ^ow, hovvever, a disaster, unheard of in Eu- 
rope since tho battle of Pavia, had overtaken their standards — twenty Uiou- 
sand men had surrcndercd—lhe imperial eagles had found m \ndalusia the 
Caudino forks rame and incorrect information gave greater imporhiicc to 
this triumph than even its intrinsic magnitude deserved, u was unknown or 
overlooked that it was by a skilful senes of military movements on tho one 
side, and an extraordinary combination of errors on the other, that Dupont 
had been brought to such hazardous straits, by the firmness of tho Swiss and 
'Walloon Guards, the precision m fire of the Spanish artillery, and the inex- 
perience of his own troops, that he had been compelled to surrender U was 
generally imagined, that the French veterans had laid down their lyms la the 
Spanish peasants, it was unknown or forgotten that the victory was really 
gamed by experienced soldiers and the imaginations of men, both in Uio 
Peninsula and over all Europe, were set on fire by the belief Ibal a new era 
had dawned upon mankind, that the superiority of disciplined troop:, and 
regular armies was at an end , and that popular cnlliusiasm and general zeal 
were all that were necessary to secure the victory even over tlic greatest and 
most formidable v eteran armies How widely Hus belief spread, bow generally 
it was acted upon, and wbat oceans of blood it caused to be spilt in vam m 
Spam Itself, will amply appear i« Hie sequel of tho history and probably, 
by inspiring the people of that country with an overweening idea of Uieir 
own strength, and of the capability of raw levies to contend with regular 
forces, it contributed, m no small (Icgree, to that almost unbroken train of 
disasters in the field which their armies, when unsupported by the Dntisli, 


subsequently experienced during the remainder of Hit war But in the first 
instance It produced a prodigous and most important burst of exultation and 
enthusiasm, it determined the conduct of a great proportion, of the grandees 
and nobles of Spam, who liadm Uie first mslancc idhcrcdlo the usurper, 
hut now. With the Dukes del Infantado and del Parque, Cev alios and Penueb, 
rejoined the ranks of their counlrjmcn, and hy throwing the cajllalaud 
chief towns of Uic kingdom, w itli tlic exception of the frontier fortresses, into 
the hands of tho insurgents, gave the struggle, m tho ejes of all Europe, as 
well as of ihG people themsclv cs, the character of a national contest \or w as 
Hie effect less momentous over the whole Comment, b) afTordmga convincing 
proof that the 1 rench, at least, w ere not mv mciblc, and opening the ejes of 
all covernments to the immense addition which thcjudituy force, on wJiicIi 
they had hitherto exclusively relied, might receive from the ardour and 

*^opr!I!rVaV^hoirvvas at Bordeaux when the account of the capiiuUUon 
K, ivjjn >cver,Mncc the disaster at Trafalgar, had be been 

u completely overv helmed for a umc he could not speak , (ha 

excess of bis deprLon excited the alarm of lus minnlcrs J 

unwell’ ’ said the minister for foreign affaii^, MarH “ ^o Has \iutf.a 
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declared Avar?” “Would to God that Avereall !” “ What then lias happened?” 
The Emperor recounted the luunilialiug details of the capitulation, and ad- 
ded, “ That an army should ho beaten is nothing; it is tlie daily fate of Avar, 
and is easily repaired. 13ut that an army should submit to a (lishonourahlo 
capitulation, is a stain on the glory of our arms Avhieh can never bo clfaced. 
Wouuds inllicted on honour are incurable. The moral cficct of this catas- 
trophe Avill be terrible. What! they have had the infamy to consent that the 
haversacks of our soldiers should be searched like those of robbers ! Could 1 
have ever expected that of General Duimnt, a man Avhom I loved, and Avas 
rearing up to become a marshal? They say he had no other Avay to pre- 
vent the destruction of the army, to save the lives of the soldiers ! Better, far 
better, to have perished Avith arms in their hands — that not one should have 
escaped. Their death Avould have been glorious; Ave Avould have avenged 
them. You can always supply the place of soldiers; honour alone, Avheu once 
lost , can never be regained ( 1 ) .” 

^loutimi^f capitulation itself Avas dishonourable to the French arms, 

ti.o ci,.uu. iiie subseiiueut violation of it by the Spaniards Avas still more dis- 
graceful to the victors, and remains ;i dark stum on the Caslihau 
good faith. From the moment that the long lile of prisoners began their 
march toAvards Cadiz as the place of their embarkation, it Avas fell to be ex- 
tremely dillieull to restrain the indignation of the people, Avho loudly com- 
plained that so largo a body of men, for the most j)art stained by robbery or 
murder, committed in Spain, should be forAvarded to France, aj)parcnllyfor 
no other purpose but that they might be again let loose in llie Peninsula to 
commit similar devastations. Alarmed at the increase and serious character 
of the ferment, the Junta of Seville consulted Caslanos and Morla, the go- 
A-ernor of Cadiz, in the course Avhich they should adopt. The first, Avilh the 
honour and good faith of a gallant soldier, in opposition to the public cla- 
mour, insisted that the capitulation should be religiously observed; the lat- 
ter, forgetting every other consideration in the desire to gain a temporary 
popularity Avith the multitude, contended that no treaty could be binding 
Avith men Avho bad committed such enormities on the Spanish soil as the 
French prisoners; that to let them return to France, loaded Avilh the spoil of 
Cordova, torn from the Avretched inhabitants in open violation of the laAVs of 
AA'ar, AVouldbe a palpable act of insanity; and that, having once got them in 
their poAver, the only sensible course Avas to retain them till the Avar Avas over. 
These specious but sophistical arguments, uuAVorthy of a Spanish ofliccr, 
found a responsiA'e echo in the breast of the infuriated multitude; the public 
effervescence increased as they advanced in their march; in consequence of 
the discovery of precious spoils in the knapsacks of some of the soldiers at Lc- 
brixa, a tumult ensued betAveen the peasantry and the prisoners, Avhich cost 
many lives to the latter; the sacred vases of Cordova and Jean Averc loudly 
demanded ; and at Port St.-llary’s the accidental circumstance of one of these 
holy cups falling from the haversack of a soldier gave rise to such a tumult, 
that a general search of the baggage could no longer be prevented. These 
disorders Avere, perhaps, unavoidable in the circumstances in Avhich ihe 
Spanish government of the province was situated, and the unexampled 
treachery Avilh Avhich they had been assailed by the French; but for the sub- 
sequent violation of the capitulation no sort of apology can be found. Desi- 
rous of maintaining their popularity, the junta of Sev' ' ed to tluj. ' '• '' 
nion of Morla, in which they in vain endeavoured ‘ dli 


(l) Tliib, vi. 430 . 
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and Sir IIcw Dalrymple lo concur; instead of being 

rni,i;r.rQ nnfl rprimpiital officers -VNerc crowded together into the hulks of 


officers of his staff, and all the generals, ere ijerinmeu la y 5 

■ , dunng the 

. ' ' ■ ■ _ Tlusfnght- 

in then turn, too fair a ground for ii 

enemies, exasperated the feelings a>crsion, and re- 

tins contest ^>ilh lukc^^a^m “nj sanguinary rcsisUncc, 

pcalcdly afterwards stimulated them to d P ^ cnemj, they would 

under circumstances when, with a more trustworthy cnemj, ^ 

li'avc entered into terms of , !,!®^„yiVna^len arrived at Madrid on 

Drpaunro 1 he fatal iicws of tlic capitulatiou 0 J . nation among the 

« - the 29lh July, and diffused .XS 

' adhereiils of Joseph. ^ council of n ar n My mncd^_^ 

hy Salary ; and opinions-ncrc murh nessicres’ ' diMsion 

should he pursued. Slonccy united forces they should 

“should he recalled, and.har nUh Z last oilrcuulj; 

; ■ ■ ■ 'ihich he held as Lieulcuaul-Goncral 

nfidcncc which he cujojed 'lulh the 
c m the deliberations, strongly urged 

^ .ho northward, and lakns counsel 
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evacuated for Bayonne : the heavy artillery, which could not be brought 
away, amounting to eighty pieces, were spiked ; but the retiring monarch 
and his military satellites carried off with them all the jewels and precious 
articles from the palaces they had so recently occupied. They retired by the 
great road to Burgos, where headquarters were established on the 9lh Au- 
gust; the rearguard collecting as it went along all the garrisons of the tovyns 
and castles which had been occupied by the French troops to the south' of the 
Ebro. They experienced no molestation from the Spaniards' during their 
retreat ;.nothwithstanding which, all the villages and hamlets through which 
• they passed were given up to pillage, and a great number burnt to the 
ground. Soon after Joseph arrived at Burgos, Bessieres arrived with his 
corps, and Yerdier came up with the force which had been engaged in the 
siege of Saragossa, so that, including Moncev’s corps and the troops brought 
up from i\Iadrid, above iifty thousand veteran troops could, notwithstanding 
all. the losses of the campaign, be collected for the defence of the Ebro (1). 

■ 'While this decisive stroke was struck in the south of Spain, the contest had' 
already assumed a sanguinary character; the success had been, more che- 
quered in the Catalonian mountains; and the British army, under the guid- 
ance of '^V ei.lixgton, had chased the French eagles from the rock of Lisbon, 
campii^n Napolcon, who was by no means aware of the almost insurmoun- 
i" table obstacles which the tenacious spirit and rugged mountains of 
Catalonia were to oppose to his arms, had directed Duhesme to lend a 
helping hand to Lefebvre Desnouettes in the siege of Saragossa. In order to 
accomplish this object, that general, early in June, fitted out two corps : the 
first, four thousand five hundred strong, under the orders of General Chabran, 
was dispatched towards the south, with instructions to make itself master of 
. Tortosa and Tari’agona, and then proceed on and co-operate with Marshal 
Moncey in the attack on Yalencia : while the second, under General Schwartz, ’ 
consisting of three thousand eight hundred men, after punishing Manresa, 
destroying the powder-mills there, and levying a heavy contribution on its 
inhabitants, was to push on to Lerida, and after securing that important 
fortress, lend a hand to Lefebvre before the walls of Saragossa. These columns. 
June 4. quitted Barcelona early in June, and directed their march to their 
respective pomts of destination; but both experienced defeat. The tocsin was 
ringing in all the hills ; the villages were deserted ; the wbods and higher parts 
of the mountains, the rugged passes and inaccessible thickets, formed so 
many rallying points to the courageous Somatenes (2). ScliAvartz, indeed, in 

(l) Koy, 117, llnb. vi*. 442, *143. Sav. iii. sending inovalilc colnmus o^c^ the provnices, is 
275,277. / likely teinduco partial checks mIiicIi will lead to 

Savary was blamed hy Napoleon for lids retreat the '•preading of llic ini,urreclion-U is indisponsalde ' 
to the hhio, and he alleged that the line of the that jour Jlajcstj should consh/cr seriously of the 
Douro might have been maintained, and tlic opera- means of carryingon the war. 'We lose four Iuu\dic{l 
tions against Saragossa in consoi|ucuce not inter- men a-manth in the liospilals alone; our army can 
luplcd. In justice to the French gencial, however, in no respect iic compaied to that u hich orti/pies 
it must be ohscrs'cd, that his situation in the cppi- Germany. Uvery thing has heen calculated ae- 
lal after the surrender of Dupont, had become ex* cording to the turn which it was expected affairs 
ticmely critical; and that tlic losses which the would assume, not th.-!! ihc^' ha\c atlualiy taken, 
troops at the capital had undergone, were such as^ Many lialtalious ha\euot four offaers ; the x/holc 
to preclude the hope of a successful stand being cavalry is fit for the hospital together* The crowds* 
made against the united Spanish armies whicJi of young and presumptuous men wdio crowd tlic 
might advance from the south. Shortly after his nr- army, couirihulc rnlluT to cuiharrassment than any 
rival at Madrid he had written in these luminous thing else, "llicie. is an incalculable difference hi- 
JuK, lo tbob. r.xpllcil terms to Ihclai.pcior, in Iwcen such coxccuilis and a steady veteran ieigeanl 
a despatch which Uuows grea^ hsht on the stale of or ofhccr." — .Swiax (o Nvpolfov ; For, iv. 34, 35. 
the contest at that period.^" Il is uo longer a more (2) Tl>e Sjma(cnc\ arc the \.l,i(.h, 

alfair in whiui, by punishing the lojdcis, a revolt by an ancient law of C.a.douin, arc hc.uml to turn 
may he suppiesscd. If the arrival of ihe King does out and defend their parishes whenever the Soma^ 
nolpacifj the country, wc shall have a regular war icn or ahinn-hell is I’ ** • tJic chun’ To- 
on our hands with the troops of the line, and one of ^.E^o, i. 309. ^ 

cxlcrininatioa with ihe peasanli'y. The syaleiu of 
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Jus march towards Saragossa, forceit * * tCuap.I^ 

*«« beset ^■vuh armed men, hm IdrancS-alfu/^ r ll'ough 

a disaster at Casa Mansana ; the ullar^crs S&i w‘» 

of stones, balls, and crea boilmg \\aler from ilm 
peasants, i\ljo had fled m disorder a few minutes b&foroif * 
returned to the charge Ihrcalcned on all sid(K «;pf the streets, 

which he atTeclcd at first m good oSe? t 
tempted to force the passage of the town of Esparra-ueff ?lrf h 
road, during the lught, ^as repulsed S £ ^ 
throwttintodisordcrhy thatnocturmlrliPri ^ and Jns troops, 
proper array till they found refuge tno da\s 
Barcelona. Chabran, nhose route lay throu-h LT’ 
roaoUed Tarragona an’aafc.y a"S!c pitil'; 

town . ■ I. ■ • ‘ 


a ,u , »t,aR. rcsisKnce was expeneucod m the ratal at places where’ nou 
shot had been fired durins the advance. Irritated by this opposilion and the 
sango, nary excesses of the peasants, the French set fire to lilla-rrana^ they 
rcurej, and Duhesme having sent Count Theodore Leech, with Tcml 
divmonand Seliwarlz’s troops to his assistance, the nnilej colonin, aga“ 

ir I r,JfrZ >ha Somatenes posted 

sreater strenglli than tcfoic, they fell had, after 
a Woody sAirmish, and regained the shelter of Barcelona, pursued up to the 

;SoConJn.s1,r‘’‘"°" ^ 

produced the greater sensation, loth among the 
Treach and Spaniards, that ibej ^^crc gamed, not by regular 
lumulluary array of pcasauis, wholly imdtsciplmcd, 

^ and jnost of whom had then for the first time been engaged c^Ulc^ 

in military .senice or exercise. They occasioned m conscqucnco an uniTcrsal 
insurrection m Catalonia; the cities, equally as the mountains cau-ht the 
flame; the burghers of Lcnda, Tortona, Tairagona, Geroua, and ifll the towns 
IQ the proMUce not garrisoned by French iroojis, closed Uicir gates, manned 
their ramparts, and elected juntas to direct measures of defence: wbdo the 
mouulam districts, which embraced four-fiWis of tbo province, obeved tlio 
animating call of Uie Somalen, ami, under ibo gmdanco of their parish 
priests, organized a desperate VcndCcn warfare Forij rcgimtnU,, of a Uiou- 
sand men each, were ordered to be raised for active operations of these 
formidable mountamcers ; regular olliccrs were, for Uic most part, obtained 


be ihrcatened by the cnem}. The pccubar nature of these extensile and 
thicUj -peopled lull districts, as well as the character and resolution of ihcir 
inhabitants; their rugged precipices, wood-clad steeps, and terraced slopes; 
their villages, perched hie eyries on the summit of clit&, and numcruus forts 
and castles, each susceptible of a separate defence; ihtir bold and cncrgtuc 
inhabitauls, consisting of lawless smugglers or hardly pcasauls, long ball- 

(l) Tor t 3a>, 315 Kap. 1 75/ 77, Fuji, W. pou* tWjW Ufot>»e iojm jmuai— “IxietM in’ 
143 ISl Dtt'j«Muc, IB, 19 rcBgo, Atiutrl U, ct l«a4, t/e V wtl furuU 

nieiAtulMUoUotllroElt, locommcuiMAte 0»o» tl. Jwui, *ttU« t». 1*1. 

Tictorr, mctcal a aoue ui iSe pau, MtiS iSii ]><)«• 
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tuatcd to uie enjoyment of almost unbounded praclieal freedom, rendered 
Ihis ^Yarfarc one of a peculiarly hazardous and laborious description (1). 
Aware of Ihcncccssiiy of striking a decisive blow in the present critical state 
of affairs of the province, Duhesme conceived that a sudden ami^de-maiit 
against GnuoN.v, Avhich lies on the direct road to France, would both rc- 
cslablish his comnninicalious, which the insurrections in all directions had 
Juno ,( 5 . totally intercepted, ami strike a general terror into the enemy. Two 
days after the return of the former ill-fated exi)edition, accordingly, lie set out 
in the direction of that town, with six thousand of lushest troops, taking the 
coast-road to avoid the fortress of Ilostalrich, which was in llic bands of the 
Juno 17 . ' enemy, and after cutting his way with great slaughter through a 
lar'-'C bodyof Somatenes who endeavoured to obstruct his jirogrcss, appeared 
hu° 2 o. on the 20th before the walls of Geroua. Little preparation had 
been made to repel an assault; but the gates were closed, and the inhabitants, 
in 'Treat numbers, were on the walls prepared to defend their hearths. Having 
at Fen^th got his scaling ladders rca<ly, and diverted the attention of the be- 
sie"C(fhY^a skirmish with the Somatenes on the plain at a distance from the 
rampart's, the assaulting columns suddenly approached the walls at live in 
the afternoon. Though they got very near without being perceived, and a 
few brave men reached the summit, they were repulsed in two successive 
attacks with great slaughter; and Duhesme, having in vain tried the effect of 
a nc"otiation'’to induce a surrender, returned, by forced marches, to Barce- 
lona” harassed at every step by the Somatenes, who descending in great 
strcn"thfrom the hills, inllicted a severe loss on his retreating columns (2). 
sic-c”r After this defeat, the whole plain round Barcelona, called the 
Gcrona. Llobrcgat, was filled with the enemy’s troops; aud General I)u- 
hesmes, enraged at finding himself thus beset in the capital of the province, 
marched out against them, a week afterwards, iuul defeated a large body of 
June 30 . the peasantry at the bridge of Molinos del Bey, capturing all their 
artillery. Dallying, however, at their old fastnesses of Bruch aud Igualado, 
they again, when the French retired, returned to the Llobregat, and not only 
shut up the enemy ■within the ramparts'of Barcelona, but established a com- 
inunicatiorr with the insurgents in the interior, along the sea-coast, from the 
Pyrenean frontier to the mouth of the Ebro, which all became the theatre of 
r-xpcditioiis insurrection. Napoleon, to whom the prolongation of the war in so 
iSm and many different quarters of Spain had become a subject of great 

Geroua. uncasiiiess, no sooner received intelligence of these untoward 

events than he directed Duhesme to issue from Barcelona, relieve Figueras, 
where four hundred French were closely blockaded by the insurgent peasan- 
try, and afterwards carry by assault both Rosas and Corona. General lleillc, 
July 5. whom he sent forward with a large convoy guarded by. live thous- 
and men, defeated the Somatenes before Figueras, and raised the blockade of 
that fortress; but Avhen, encouraged by this success, he attempted a conp-dc- 
July II. main against Rosas, he sustained a repulse ; and finding himself 


(l) Thou-jli locally situated ia an unlimited mo* 
narchy, the province of Catalonia, like those of Na- 
varre and lliscay, has lotig enjoyed such extensive 
civil privileges as savour rather of domocrdtic 
cc[ualiLy ihnu despotic authority. Its social .state dif* 
fers altogether from that of Arragon, though it was 
so long united under the same sCeptre. Nowhere, 
except in this mountain republic, is there so ardent 
a thirst after political freedom, or so largo tin ciij'oy- 
luciit, at least ill the mountainous districls, of its 
practical blessings. I'hc inhabitants noutish the 
most profound hatred at the French, whom they 


accuse of having excited their lathers to revolt 
against the govcniinent of Madrid, and abuiuloiad, 
when Uio contest uas no longer conducive to their 
inlcrcsls. In the long and opulent district which 
runs along the seashore, aud contains the flourish* 
ing seapoils of Tarragona, Roses, and Rarcclona, 
commercial interests prevail ; aud the alliance and 
consequent trade with England was as much the 
object of desire as the withering union with Fi'ancc 
had been a subject of aversion. — Foy, iv.'l37, 138* 
(2) Nap. i. 77, 80* Foy, iv. 15X> 159. Tor, i. 
315,3X7. ‘ 
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broach of I ort Jlontjuic was declared practicable, and au assauU w^ahoul 
to commence, when the besiegers were ihemsches ^ , 

but furmidabicbody, ten thou'^sand strong, v'.th'^aiiScd 
Tins consisted, on^half of regular troops, winch the Count Caldagucs had’ 
brought up from Tarragona, the other of Somatciics and MitjuUtlS, wnh 
which he had augmenled Ins forte during its march along ihc coast of Jk- 

luma ComitThcodorcLccclii,wliowaslcfimchaigcofIkrcclona,wasj„Mo 

condition to oppose their passage almost wiihm range of the guns of Ihc for- 
ircssjfor the troops he commanded, liardlyfour thousand strong werebartiv 
adequate to guard its extensive works, and the iliquclcis, slalioiicd wi the 
licighls which overhang the city, had earned their audauty to such a piUh as 
not only to keep up a constant Urc ou the Trench seulmcls, but cun luako 
signals to ihcdislurbcdmulUludciu the sirccli, to revolt. Whui tins powerful 
force approached Gcrona,the hesicgtd made a genual sally ou the ticinh 
lines, and wiUisuchviSour,lhal they penetrated mlo thehaiicno through the 
embrasures of the guns, sjuked the heavy camion, and 'ci lire to the works; 
while Dohesmo with the great body of the htsicgtrs’ force wasiuilmcutly 
engaged m observing the enemy which ihrcatciicd Uicm from liic ouUidi.. 

1 tuding it totally iinpoasihlc to continue iho sugo, Duhcsnie broke up m the 
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night, and, dividing his force into hvo columns, took the road for Barcelona. 
But here fresh dilliculties a^Yaitedhim : tNvo English frigates, under the able 
direction of Lord Cochrane, cannonaded and raked the road by the sea-coast ; 
overhanging cliffs prevented them from getting out of the destructive range; 
•while the route by the mountains in the interior, besides being tlosed by the 
cannon of Ilostalrich, was in many places steep and intersected by ravines, and 
beset by armed peasants, who from the rocks and woods above, kept up a de- 
structive fire upon the troops beneath (!)• In these circumstances the brencli 
general did not hesitate to sacrifice his artillery and stores; and thus light- 
ened, he succeeded in fighting his way back, by mountain-paths on the 
summit of the cliffs which overhang the sea, amidst a constant fire, to Bar- 
celona. In this disastrous expedition above two thousand men and thirty 
pieces of artillery, besides extensive stores, ■were lost; and at its conclusion 
the French possessed nothing in Catalonia but the fortress of Barcelona and 

the citadel of Figueras. , . , , 

Unhersai Unbounded was the joy which these extraordinary successes in 
‘thcTcnin-'" every part of Spain excited among its inhabitants. The variety of 
of'“ii<> spi-^ quarters in which they had ai'isen augmented their moral effect : it 
nuh troSps ^yas supposed that popular energy was irresistible, when it had 
opitaK triumphed over its enemies at once in Andalusia and Arragon 
Valencia and Catalonia. Abandoning themselves to a pleasing and allowable, 
lhou"h short-lived illusion, the Spaniards generally believed that the Avar 
was at an end; that the Castilian soil Avas finally delivered from its invaders; 
and that relieved of all disquietude as to the defence of their oAvn country, 
the only V^estion Avas, Avhen they should unite their victorious arms to those 
of the English, and carry the torrent of invasion across the Pyrenees into the 
French plains. These enthusiastic feelings rose to a perfect climax Avhen the 
Spanish army from Andalusia entered the capital, in great pomp, Avith Cas- 
tanos at their head, under a majestic triumphal arch, erected by the citizens 
Aug. 25. to do honour to their arrival ; and the Avhole of Spain, noAV deli- 
A'cred from the enemy, Avith the exception of the small portion occupied by 
the French army in Navarre and on the Ebro, joined in one universal chorus 
of national exultation and hatred of the invaders. The press joined its influ- 
ence to the same excitement; ncAVspapers, Avarmly advocating the patriotic 
cause, were established at Madrid, Seville, Cadiz, and the other chief tOAvns 
of Spain, and by their vehement declamation added to the general enthu- 
siasm, as much as by their extravagant boasting they Aveakened the sense of 
the necessity of present exertion, and thus diminished the chance of bring- 
ing the contest in the end to a successful issue. But in the midst of the uni- 
versal exultation, it Avas observed Avith regret, that feAV vigorous or efficient 
measures Avere adopted by the many separate and independent juntas to pro- 
Aug. 5 . secute the Avar against the enemy ; a feeling increased by the cala- 
mitous issue of the revolt of Bilboa, Avhich had taken up arms upon receipt 
of the glorious news from Andalusia. The inhabitants, in the first instance, 
had succeeded in expelling the French garrison; but being unsupported by 
Aug. iG. any aid from Asturias or Galicia, the place was quickly recaptured, 
Avith great slaughter, by the French division of Merle. This Avas done by 
the express commands of Joseph Bonaparte, to Avhom this dangerous move- 
ment, in a toAvn of such magnitude, so near his line of communications Avith 
France, had been the subject of no small disquietude; and Avho boasted in 

(1) Cabaucs, ii. 62, 81. Foy, iv. 172, 103. Tor, i. 37, 40. Nap- i- 85, 86. St.-Cjr, 40, 17. Dubesmej 
28, 39. 
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lus despatches, that ‘‘ the fire of ihc insurreetjon at Bjlboa had been cxlm. 
guisUeti m {lie blood of Uvehc hundred men (1).” 

Meanwhile, events of a still more glorious and decisive character liadhbcr- 
ated the kingdom of Portugal from its oppressors. 


pint”/ modern history it has been obscrTcd that Por- 

VJ^ur has, sooner or later, followed the course of changes which 
s,S..,h public feeling had established m Spam; and it was hardly to be cx- 

peeled that so great and heatt-sUrnng an event as the insurrection 
*»T of Castilian independence, was not to find a responsive echo m 
a kingdom so closely neigfibounng, and equally suffering under the crils 
of Gallic oppression. At a very early period, accordingly, sjmptoms of an 
alarming effervescence manifested themselves m Portugal, and Aapohon, ap- 
preciating more justly than funot the probable course of events m that king- 
dom, strongly enjoined him to abandon the pompous proclamations in which 
he was endeavouring to win the affections of the people, and m good earnest 
prepare for military operations (2), Not anticipalmg, however, any iromc- 
diatc hosUhlies, he ordered him to detach four thousand men to support 
Bcssicrcs m Leon, and three thousand to co-operate with Dupont m Anda- 
lusia Bui these delachraenls w ere rendered impossible by the prc^su^c of 
events in Portugal itself. No sooner did the mtcihgcncc of the massacre at 


already mentioned, they were forwarded to Leon m time to share m the di- 
saster of Rio Scco. The inhabitants, m the first moment of cuihusiasro, in- 
stalled insurrectionary authorities in room of the rrench ones, who had been 
dispossessed, but after the departure of the Spanish troops they became 
alarmed at Ihcir own boldness, and hastened to rciuslalc the tncolor-ffag, 
and to renew iheir protestation of fidelity to the French general at Lisbon, 
luneg Tbo inomcnt, however, that he was apprised of tlio events at 
Oporto, Junot made preparations to effect Uic disarming of the Spanish 
troops m the capital; and wuth such secrecy and decision were his measures 
taken, that before they were well aware of the danger impending over them, 
they were all surrounded by greatly superior masses of Jrciicfi troops, 
and compelled to surrender. By tins able sfroko nearly ino ibousand 
Spanish troops wtiw made pnsenets, who vwvglvt have been IwgWy pvejwdv- 
cial to the rrench arms, if they had succeeded lu withdraw mg and forming 
Uic nucleus of an insurrection in the mlcrior of the country (3). 
projreaoi jfie flamc, howcvCf, excited by the glorious inlclligcnco ol po« 
pular success, which daily came pouring m from all parts of Spun, 
could not so easily be suppressed. The students at Coimbra were among the 
first to lakenp arms; the mountaineers of Iras-Ios-Montcs speedily followed 
Jaae ,t, the cxamplc ; the toesms w ere heard in their lov clj hdU, arms aud 

torclies gleamed m their vme-clad vales ; Algarve* was speedily m open rc- 
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volt; Alentejo was known to bo ripe for insurrection, and, at tho summons 
of Colonel Lopez de Souza, soon after took up arms. Encouraged by Ibis re- 
volt in their neighbourhood, the inhabitants of Oporto a second time hoisted 
June g. the standard of independence. A junta was speedily formed in that 
opulent city, which shared the supreme direction of aOairs with the bishop, 
wlio early signalized himself by his zeal in tho patriot cause. The insurrec- 
tion in the province of Entre Douro e Minho appeared so formidable, that 
Junot directed General Loison with a strong division to proceed against it from 
Almeida; but though he at first obtained some success, yet, as ho advanced 
into tlie mountains, his communications were so completely cut off, and the 
insurrection appeared so formidable on all sides, that he was obliged to re- 
turn to Lisbon by Celorico and Guarda, at which places he routed the pea- 
santry Avith great slaughter (1). In the south, the patriots gained considerable 
successes against the French detachments, Avhich endeavoured to penetrate 
into the Alentejo ; in the north-east, Abrautes was threatened by the insur- 
gents of the valley of the Tezers ; in the east, the revolt at Beija Avas only 
extinguished by a bloody nocturnal assault of the toAvn, after a rapid march 
June 9 . by a French brigade (2). Surrounded in this manner Avith embar- 
rassments, Junot, after holding a council of Avar, the invariable sign of expe- 
rienced difficulty, again despatched Loison Avith four thousand men to 
Abrantes; in his progress he had several severe actions Avith the Portuguese 
peasants, Avho Avere dispersed with great slaughter, but Avho evinced, by their 
courage in disaster, Avhat materials Avere to be found among them for a formi- 
dable resistance in future times; and he returned to Lisbon, having irritated 
the insurrection more by his cruelty than he had overaAved it by his success. 
His recall to the capital AA’as rendered necessary by the progress of the insur- 
rection in the Alentejo, Avhich had elected a junta, and established a- sort of 
July 25. provisional government at Evora. Resolved to strike a decisive 
bloAV in that quarter, Avhere the proximity of English succours from Gibraltar 
rendered it peculiarly formidable, Junot fitted out a more poAverful expedi- 
tion, consisting of seven thousand infantry, tAvelve hundred horse with eight 
guns, AA’hich Avas sent forth under the command of the sanguinary Loison. 
July 29 . After dispersing several armed assemblages Avhich strove in vain to 
obstruct his progress, this General came up Avith the main body of the insur- 
gents posted in front of Evora. Ten thousand Portuguese peasants, and four 
thousand Spanish troops, Avho had advanced to support them from ‘Badajoz, 
were there assembled, Avith lAvelve pieces of cannon. They Avere Avholly un- 
able, hoAvever, to Avithsland the shock of the French legions; at the first 
onset, the undisciplined peasantry lied from the terrible charge of their dra- 
goons. The Spanish auxiliaries, seeing themselves left alone Avith the Avhole 
weight of the action on their hands, retired in haste, and Avere speedily 
throAvn into disorder; and in the general confusion, the victorious troops, 
entered the town, Avhere a feeble resistance only was attempted, but an in- 
discriminate massacre immediately commenced. Neither age nor sex Avere 
spared ; armed and unarmed were inhumanly put to the sword ; it is the 


(1) ** In tins expedition/^ says Tliiebault, 

lost 60 men killed and HO wounded ; of the insure 
gents at least 4000 were killed or wounded on the 
different fields of battle/' — Tiiiebault, 155. 

(2) The French general, Tbiebault, boasts of this 
as a great exploit. «* Twelve hundred Portuguese 
were put to death in tho conflict ; ho quarter was 
shown to any one with arms in his bands. The town 
was afterwards set on fire and plundered f and the 
worst military excesses committed on the wretched 


inhabitants. ICenennann sbortly afterwards said, in 
a proclamation to tbc people of Alentejo — ‘ Beija 
had revolted; Beija is no more. Its gnilty inhalu- 
tants have been put to the sword ; its houses deli- 
vered up to pillage and the flames. Thus shall all 
those be treated who listen ter the counsels of a 
perfidious rebellion, and with a senseless hatred 
take up arms against us/'— 'T hikdault, 135, 136 ; 
SooxuEY, i, 105- ‘ 
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boast of the French historians, that ^^hllc « they lost only two hundred and 
ninety, eight thousand '\>ere slam or N\oundcd on the part of the insur> 
gents (I) hei cr, Avhile Portuguese blood flows m Hielimnan uins» will the 
remembrance of that dreadful day be forgotten neier will the pJcnch he 
any other than an object of execration to the descendants of those T^ho po- 
nshed m that inhuman massacre (2J But the cup of human suffermg was 
^ full the hour of relnbulioa was fast approaching, and Loison was awakened 
from his fancied dream of sccunti , and the farther prosecution of his blood- 
stained progress lo\Yards Elras, by mtclligencc that a Britisu Aruy u\d vp- 

PEAKED OFF lUE CO^ST OF POWXLCAL 


insurrection m the Peninsula had assumed a sc- 
rcioivr OB tious aspcct, llic Euglisli go\ eminent had rcsol\ cd upon sending 
out powerful military succours to its assistance, and at length 
po bringing the strength of the tw o naUons to a fair contest with land 
forces Fortunately a body of about ten thousand men were already assembled 
at Cork, having been collected there, by the preceding Administration, for 
the purpose of an expedition against South America,— a proposed diversion 
offeree, at a time when every sabre and bayonet was required m European 
warfare, which appears almost luconccivable, unless, as Colonel hapicr sar- 
castically observes, It was projected in imitation of the Homans, wlio sent 
troops to Spam when llanmbal was at their gales (5J Ihe command of the 
expedition w as gnen to Sm Arthur Wellesley, whose great capacity had 
been evinced in the glorious fields of Indian w arfarc, and more recently m 
the easier conquest of the Danish militia, and General iliranda, the able ad- 
venturer, who had so long been ccm^.erncd m projects for Ihc separation of 
the Spanish colonies from the mother country, was given to understand tfiat 
no countenance could now be shown by the British government to any sucli 
designs Iwo smaller divisions were soon afterwards prepared, and set sail 
from Ram^igatcand Margate, and orders were sent to Sir John Jloore, who, with 
twelve thousand men, had been sent to Gottenburg to aid the lung of Sweden 
in his heroic defence of his kingdom against Russia, — an offer which that 
gallant monarch declined to accept ( 1), — to return forthwith to I ngland, to 
form a farther rcmforcemcnt of the armies in the Peninsula Though tho 
direction of the Cork expedition, however, was intrusted to Sir Irthur, jet 
a senior officer. Sir Horry Burrard, was appointed to supersede him m the 
command shortly after he landed in Portugal, who again was to retain the 
supreme direction only until Sir Hew Dalryinplc arrived from Gibraltar 
Thus, in the most momentous period of the campaign, that m w inch the Bn 
tish troops were lirst to be engaged with the enemy, and when they were 
exposed to all ibc difficulty incident to a first landing on a hostile shore, they 
were to be intrusted successively to the command of tlircc different gene- 
rals an arrangement as cbaraclcnstic of the happy ignoramc of military 

’ » - British govcnmicnt, as the 

lit the appohitincnl of any 
lead, was of tUo slngle*liCJirt- 
y age, has been found to to 


affairs which at mat pcriou pn:>ativ;u m uiu 
cheerful acquiescence of their first commander 
officer, how unknow n soev cr to 1 ame, ov cr lus I 
cd feeling and patriotic devotion winch, m ever 
the accompaniment of rcai greatness (S; 
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sirA.wei.* The expeditioTi, under the command of Sir Arthur, sailed from 
Ihiconi'.''" Cork on the‘'12th July, but the general himself preceded them in a 
SITedufon'r fast-sailing frigate, and arrived at Corunna on the 20th. He imme- 
off'Moudcgo diately entered into communication with the Junta of Galicia, from 
3ay. ^ -whom he received the distressing intelligence of the defeat at Rio 
Seco ; and also was made acquainted with the desire of the Spaniards in that 
quarter to receive, no succours, except in arms, stores, and money, from 
England ; a resolution which it is hard to say, after such a disaster, savoured 
more of magnanimous resolution’or presumptuous confidence (J). He found 
the opinion of all classes so unanimous in hatred of the French, “ that no one 
dared to show that he was a friend to them.” Having supplied the Junta, 
therefore, with L.200,000 in money, and assured them of the speedy arrival 
of extensive military stores, which in a greqt measure elevated their spirits 
after their late misfortunes, he proceeded to the southward to secure the 
main objects of the expedition, Avhich were, in the first instance, an attack 
upon the Tagus ; and afterwards, the detachment of such a force to the south- 
ward as might effectually secure Cadiz from any attack from the French 
under Dupont. As the whole force of the expedition, when joined by the 
reinforcements from England, the corps of Sir John Moore, and that under 
General Spencer, which was off Cadiz, was estimated by government at thirty 
thousand men, it was thought that ample means existed to achieve both these . 
objects; and as the primary condition of all successful military efforts, by a 
transmarine power, is the securing strong seaports as a base for the army, 
‘and a point , of refuge in case of disaster, it is evident that the attainment of 
one or both , of these objects was an indispensable preliminary to future ope- 
rations. It was fortunate, however, that subsequent events rendered the dis- 
persion of the English force, and the formation of a double base of operations 
unnecessary ; and that the British army Avas thereby concentrated in Portu- 
gal, where it had a strong country to defend, a docile population to work 
upon, and a central position’ in the flank of the French ai’mies in Spain to 
maintain (2). 

tlw n'ritJ/ Arthur Wellesley arrived at Oporto on the 26th, and proceeded 
o'f expedition to Mondego Bay, where he arrived on the 

ttoTica. 30th July. Having there received intelligence of the surrender of 
Dupont, he deemed all operations in Andalusia unnecessary, and having sent 


llie supreme direction of it. Tlie first intimation lie 
obtained of that intention was hy a letter from Loid 
Castlereagh, dated Iblh July, 1808, which w.as re- 
ceived by him when at sea, off Mondego Bay. Many 
officers, who had held the situations and achieved 
thb victories which he had in India, would have at 
once resigned the command in which he w'as now 
reduced to so subordinate a station ; but Sir Arthur 
acted otherwise. In answer to Lord Castlereagh, he 
said— “ Pole and Burghersh have apprised mo of 
the arrangements for the future command of the 
army. All that I can say on the subject is, that 
'lYhclhcr I am to command the army or not, or am 
to quit it, I shall do my best to insure its success ; 
and you may depend on it that I shall not hurry the 
operations, or commence tlicm one moment sooner 
than they ought to be commenced, in order that I 
may acquire the credit of the success* Tlic govern- 
ment will determine for me in w’hat way they wdU 
employ me hereafter, either here or elsewhere. 
W’hen asked by an intimate friend, after his return, 
how he who had commanded armies of 40, 000 men, 
leccivcd the Order of the Bath, and the thanks of 
Parliament, could thus submit to be reduced to the 
rank of a brigadier of infantry, he replied—** For 
this reason— I was nlinuk-wtinaii, as \yc say. in the 


East; I have ate of the King’s salt ; and therefore I 
consider it my duty to serve with zeal and promp- 
titude when or wherever the King or his Govern- 
ment may think proper to employ me." Nor was 
this disinterested and high-minded patriotism and 
sense of duty without its final reward ; inferior men 
would probably have ihroivn up the command, and 
rested on the laurels of Seringapatam and Assaye; 
but AVellington jiursued the path of duty under 
every slight, and he lived to strike dow n Napoleon on 
the field of Waterloo . — See Guhwood's Despatches, 
August 1, 1808, vol. iv. 43; and Blackwood* s 
zino, xli, 714. 

(1) ** Notwithstanding the recent defeat of the 

Galician army, the junta here have not expressed 
any wish to receive the assistance of British troops; 
and they again repealed, this morning, that they 
could put any number of men into the field if they 
were provided with arms and mousy; and 1 think 
this disinclination to receive the assistance of British 
troops, is founded in a great degree on the objection 
to give the command of their troops to British offi- 
cers." — Wellingtox to Loud C ■" 

rn/i/nr, 21, 1808 * uooo, 

(2) GofWiiv, 1 

187 . 
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I j /’A " j'' ’V exceed tea thousand men.’and Juno! 

lad fifteca thousand at Lisboa (1). He accordingly Issued a prodamaiioa lo 
iho people of Portugal, Cmiaenny descripUTc of the principles of that clo^ 
nous struggle ^^iwch >>a5 now about to commence (2), and which bis own u- 
leats and constancy, and the resolution of the three nations, now banded 
together, uUtmately brought to so glorious a tcrminalion. At lust, Sir Arthur 
thought of landing on the small ncmii'soh "* « 

■ ■ 'I . . ■ ■ 


tuiluu, st-iuitn m prelerence Jlondego Bay, where the whole fleet was as- 
sembled on the 5lst July. On the following moramg the disembarkation com- 
A«« » menced ; and notwithstanding the obstacles anting from a strong 
west wind and heavy surf, which occasioned the swanipiug of several boats 
5 and the loss of many h\ cs, il w as completed by the blh, al which 
time General Spencer with his division came up, and was immediately put 
on shore. lie bad not received Sir Arthur’s orders to join; but with great 
presence of mwid and the true miblary spirit, the moment he heard of Du- 
pont’s surrender, he made sail for the Tagus, from whence he was sent for- 
ward by Sir Charles Cotton to the general point of disembarkation. On Uic 
8 evening of the 8Ui the united forces, thirteen ihonsaad strong, bi- 

vouacked on the beach, and on the following morning iJic adiaiiccd guard 
moved forward, and commenced that memorable march, which, though 
deeply chequered with disaster, was destined to he ncier fluvlly arrested Idl 
the British cavalry passed in triumph from Bayonne to Calais (a). 

M»rcu of The troops look the field m the Inglicsl spirits, and the most per- 
ibonuwti of discipline and equipment, confident m Uicir leader, 

roUm arid not less confident in Ihcmseh cs ; for even at tins earlj period 
of the war it was Uio habit of the British soldiers, the habit bcijucaibed by 
ceuturies of glory, to admit of no doubt as to the isauc of a combat. The I’or- 
lu^uesc generals, who had six tliousaud men, were at first most cxtraiaga/d 
in'lhcir demands , and w ould only consent to yoin the English upon condition 
that ihcir troops should all bo mamtamed from the British coriunissanatj a 
proposition so utterly unreasonable when made by the names of the country 
to ihctr allies, just landed from their ships, that it thus early ci meed, what 
the future progress of the war so clearly demonstrated, that jealousy offo- 
Tcru co-opcralion, and ai crsion to foreign command, were iicarlj as strongly 
jmnnntcd on theit minds as hatred at the invaders At length they conSLUted 
to let General rtcire, with one brigade of infanlri , fourteen hundred strong, 
and two hundred and fifty horse, remain with Sir Arthur, but the main bod) 
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Ihc French Ijght troops the curhng ^^reaths of smole Mhjch roscabo^c iho 
were Taafted by the morning air tip the sides of the raountams, 
amidst the rajs of a respleodonl sun, formed a scene nbieh resembled raiber 
the mjinic warfare of the opera stage, than the opening of the most desperate 
and sanguinary strife recorded m modern times 5uc/i nas the impetuosity 
of the attack, lhallhe\eadrag Uoopsoi the centre cohwna, particularh the 
-Odi regiment, forced their nay through the gorge, and a/one sustained the 
brunt of the enemy’s fire, before any of their comrades could come up to 
tucir assistance. But the seventy of iheconcentnc discharges, not merely 
from the hne m front, but the woods on either flanh, was so great, that this 
gaihnt regiment, on first emerging into the httle pJain, wavered and broke, 
and their noble colonel, Labe, as lie wared ius hat to lead them hack to the 
chaige, w as killed At that critical moment, how ever, the StU aad Oth catuc 
up, iheSfith rallied, and tlie v^hole rushed forward with irresistible luipctuo* 
sily upon the enemy. The hrcnch were ohhged to giro ground, the position 
was earned before it was menaced by the Hank columns getting into its rear 
Even then the eucroy reUred slowly, and \n compact order, keeping up a^ou- 
tinued fire from the rearguard, and exhibiting, equally with thcadiaticoof 
the assailants, the finest specimen of discipline and steadiness amidst all the 
confusion incident to a retreat over broken ground and tlirough entangled 
thickets lu this briUiaht affair the British lost five hundred men killed and 
wounded , the French six hundred, and three pieces of cannon and as (ho 
former, though nearly triple the enemy upon the wJiole, were ncccssanly, 
from the narrow and rugged character of the grountJ, inferior, iti the first 
instance at least, at all the points of attack, it was hard lo «y to which of 
these two gallant nations the palm of courage and skill jn this ihe/r first cn« 
counter iti the Peninsula was to be avvarded 
On the following morning orders were, m tlie first instance, issued for ilio 
continuance of the pursuit, and it was universally beliei cd m the army that 
the eoeniy would he pursued, at the point of the hajonct, to the Bock of 
Lisbon , but at noon accounts arrived at headquarters of (be arrival of Ceno- 
rals Anstruthcr and AcUand, with their respcclne hnsztlcs from England, 
off (he coast, and, at the same time, fiiat Juuot had marched wltbalUds 
disposable force out of Lisbon to bring matters to the issue of a decisive 
battle. Orders were, therefore, given to suspend the pursuit, and 
the line of march was directed by Louniiham to ^ imierO, where 
All, .3 headquarters w ere established on the f 0th, jtt order (o be near Iho 
scacoast to take adv anlage of the remforcements which w ere at baud Oa (ho 
other hand, Junot, having by gveat excrlioti collected alUu» disposable force, , 
and formed a lunclionat Torres Tedras with the retiring dnisions of U- 
horde, found himself at the head of only fourteen thousand men— including, 
however, twelve hundred horse and six^and-tw only pieces of cannon; so 
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heavily had the necessity of occupying many diflerent poiiHs in a liosliln 
country, M’oighcd upon and divided the iwcnly-nve thousand ^vhicl^ still rc- 
Aus.io. ’ inaincd at his disposal. On the iOlh, General .Vnslruthor's brigade 
was landed, .and on the iJOth, General Achland’s; and these reinforcements 
raised the English army to sixteen thousand iighting inoji, besides Trant’s 
Portuguese, and two regiments wliich were with .Sir Charles Cotton olT the 
T.igus. Ith.ad, however, only eighteen guns and a hundred and eighty horse 
IJriiish, .and two Imndred Portuguese horse, so that the superiority of infantry 
Avas nearly oounterhalaueed by the advantage of the enemy in the other arms 
of war. Accurately informed of the nature of the country through which he 
Avas to advance, Sir Arthur [)roposed, on the 21st, to turn the strong jto-.iiion 
of Torres Yedras, and gain Mafra Avitli a powerful advanced guard, Aviule the 
ujain body Avas to move forAvard, and seize the adjoining heights, so as to in- 
tercept the Ercnch line of retreat by Montachiiiue to Cislunu I'ul Sir ll.irry 
Burrard, .Sir Arthur’s superior in eomiuaud, Avho had uowatrived olFlhe 
coast, forbade any such hazardous operation, ns endaugeriug mmei:e>''arily 
part of the army, when the force already in hand, ami still more the power- 
ful reinforcement approaching under Sir John .Moore, rendered ultimate suc- 
cess a matter of certainty Avithoni incurring any such risk. The tr()o(is, there- 
fore, were eoneeutrated at Vimiero, .iml every arraiigemcut made for a deci- 
sive haille on the morrow; Avhile Junot, having mustered every man he could 
collect at Torres Yedras, setoul, soon after nightfall, ami advanced, through 
tedious .1101 dillicnlt delilcs, to Aviihin a league and a half of the llrilish out- 
posts, Avhere he arrived by seven o’clock on the following morning (1). 

The ground occupied by the British in front of Yimiero, lliongh nut clearly 
defined ;ls a military position, Avas yet of considerable strength. The village 
vimlimf Giat name stands in a Jjeauiifnl valley, running in a norih-wc'.i- 
xuj. JO. criy direction from the interior towards the .Vtlanlic, Aviih the clear 
stream of the .Maceira glittering over a pebbly bottom in its bosom, at the di- 
stance of about three miles from the sea. Hills rise on either .side, e->])cei.illy 
on the northern, Avhere a range of abrupt heights overhang the little pl.iiii. 
Over the summit of these runs the great roa»i from I.ishou, ihrongh the irnin- 
lets of Fontaniel and Ycutdza to Louriidtam; while on the south-east is a 
sort of high l.able-land, covered in tlie ravines with Jj)vrlle, in the open /ur£ 
hare, over Avhich the approach on the side of Torres Yedr.LS p.i.-jes. A .^till 
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loftier mass of heigbu overlook these m the on I T*.i 1 
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of Ihe 20 . 
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tHc i^iigasu viaettes almost as soon as they ^\ ere pereen cd Cut Sir Artiiiir, 
concluding from the Imc of the road on they nere marching, that ihc 
left \yas the principal object of attack, liad meanwhile ordered four brigades 
successively to cross the valley from the heights on the south to those on the 
north of the stream; and before the action hegau, the left was secure. Ob- 
serring the rapid conceulraUon of troops on the English left Ihc hrcncli ao 
cumulated their forces on their own right. General Lahorde corainandcd a 
column, SIX thousand strong, which advanced asainsl the miire» v-hd^ nr«vn.. 
nicr, ■ . . . ■ 

and t . . . : . . ■ . 

about I I I • 

might no requires, henerals Ferguson, A ighiingale, and how or, commanded 
the English left. Aekland united the left to the centre, winch, strongly 
grouped together m the valley m front of Vinuero, was formed of ihohri^ 
gaJes of Austrutlier and Fane (1); while, on the right, 11)11% brigade, ui a 
massy column, rested on the summit of the heights, which formed tlio 
souiheiu houndary of the vallej. 

The action began with the head of Lahordc’i column, which, 
Auj ^ advancing with the utmost impetuosity against the Untish centre, 
first came m contact with the hOtU regiment. Its light troops w ere driven m 
with great vigour, and the trench mounted the lull to the nortli>cast of 
Vimiero with loud cries and all the confidence of victory; hut when ihty 
reached the summit, they were shattered by a well-iJircclcd fire from the 
artillery, disposed along the front of the English line on the edge of the sleep; 
and their troops astonished by the effect of ilio shrapnel sliclb, Uienhrsl used 
against : . ■ “ * 

tiles of ■ , * 

rear. » • . • — •— o- * 

inslol-shot from the hOth, and were immediately charged with thehajonU 
with such rigour, dial cre the rush took place they broke and fied (S), At the 
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same time Fane’s brigade repulsed, with equal success, an attack on the 
village of Yimiero in the centre, and, after a desperate contest, seven pieces 
of cannon were taken in that quarter ; while the few horsemen with the army 
who were there stationed broke forth among the retreating lines with great 
execution; but pursuing their advantage too far, they were assailed when in 
disorder by the superior troops of the French cavalry, and almost cut to pieces. 
"While these successes were achieved in the centre, a most severe conflict was 
going on in the hills to the left, where the road to Lourinham ascends the 
steep heights to the north of Yimiero. Brennier and Solignac commanded in 
that quarter; and as Junot perceived that their attack did not at once prove 
successful, they were supported in the end by the whole reserve of infantry, 
under Kellerman. The French, under Solignac, preceded by a cloud of light 
troops, came on with the utmost impetuosity, and first encountered Ferguson’s 
brigade on the summit of the ridge. Several terrible discharges of musketry 
were exchanged between these dauntless antagonists with extraordinary 
execution on both sides, as the fire-arms, almost mlhiu pistol-shot, told with 
murderous effect on the dense array of either line; bat at length the three 
English regiments, which had hitherto singly maintained the combat (56th, 
40th, and 7dst), being supported by three others, levelled their bayonets, and 
rushing forward with irresistible impetuosity, drove the French line headlong 
down the steep, ' with the loss of all their artillery. So dreadful was the 
execution of the bayonet on this occasion, that the whole front line of one of 
the French regiments went down like grass before the scythe, and three 
hundred men lay dead as they had stood in their ranks. Brennier’s, however, 
still remained, as well as the reserve under Kellerman — the flower of the 
French army— and with these choice troops Junot made a gallant attempt to 
regain the day. Forming his men under the cover of the rocks and woods 
which concealed them from the enemy, Brennier, with his columns in 
admirable order, came suddenly upon the victorious British as they were 
lying on the ground, in loose array in the valley, reposing after’their suc- 
cess, and, suddenly charging, drove them back, and retook the guns; but his 
triumph was but momentary; the surprised troops rallied upon the heights 
in their rear, to which they had been driven, and, facing about, poured in a 
destructive volley upon their pursuers; and immediately charging Avith a 
loud shout, not only again captured the artillery, but made Brennier himself 
prisoner, and drove the enemy a second time in utter confusion down the 
hill. So complete Avas the rout, that Solignac’s brigade Avas driven olF the 
ground in a different direction from Brennier’s; the former general Avas 
desperately wounded, and his troops would all have been made prisoners, 
had not an unexpected order from Sir Harry Burrard obliged Ferguson to halt 
in the midst of his success. The broken French upon this rallied and re- 
united,' and the Avhole fell back to the heights on the opposite side of the 
A'alley, considerably to the north of the ground from Avhich they had com- 
menced their attack in the morning — leaving in the hands of the A'ictors 
thirteen pieces of cannon, a large quantity of ammunition, and four hundred 
prisoners, besides Iavo thousand who had fallen on the field. The English 


column can be relied on to witbstaiul tbe shock till 
llic fire of ibe other parts on the flank of the column 
has produced the desired effect ; hut unless this is 
the case, the column will break tiie line, and do- 
plojing a^inslthc oblique line, now itself taken iu 
flank, soon drive it off iho field. Of all the Kura- 
^ean troops, the British arc the only ones by whom 
this hazardous, but, if successful, decisive mode of 


resisting the attack in column was habitually prac- 
tised. General Lolson, who witnessed this able move- 
ment, desired, after the Convention of Cintra, to 
be introduced to Colonel Walker, and, with true 
military fiankncss, congratulated him on the stea- 
diness and talent v, ilh which he had, with a batta- 
lion in line, withstood the formidable attack of the 
French column.— .fee Scott's P{(ipQ(hn» vi, SS?'- 
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had 10 lament the losa of neatly eight hundred men in Uilcd and noand^ 

'3jr , aWed so\ereigns at A. uUctUu, lunothadmadehisaiUcV 

fuiiow UA y ^ , , ^^arcU directed m echellon athwart the front, against the 
p?c! m position ; and his dis-.ctr.K 1 1 - \ m 

. ■ ' ' ■ : hflcrcnl 

. . action. 

’ '■ ■ ■ , ■ . r-— , at the 

«- .. uuj , »ur not only iiau the three brigades under luU on the tight 

and the Portuguese nwer fired a shot, but tno other brigades bad suffered 
very httle, the whole army was m excellent order and the most enthusiastic 
spirits, the shouts of tictory, the tnumphatit clang of trumpets, was heard 
along their w hole line , and from the direction which the broken French had 
takiui after their defeat, they wcreuitirely cut off from the retreat to Lisbon; 
while the British, who had repulsed their obhque attack, and driven them 
offtn a north-easterly direction, were masters of the great road by Torres 
Vedras to the capital. This situation of things promised the greatest rcsnlts 
to immediate activity , Sir Arthur w as fully aw arc of the vast adiautagcs ihus 
placed Tvrthm his grasp, and prepared, by immediate and dccisnc operations, 
Instantly to turn them to the best account. He proposed with the five bri- 
gades on the left, about nine thousand men, and Uie Portuguese, file thou- 
sand more, to follow up his success asamst ihe rolre^ltn" *1 o 

' 1 

' UiU, Anstruthcr, ami Fane, six 
1 C defile of Torres Vedras, which 
* . . . puaii Oil to Monlachiqne, and cut off all 

retreat by the French to the capital. Considcnug that Jnnot had lost two- 
thirds of his orliHery, and great part of his reserve park of ammiiuitiou, Ihcro 
can be no doubt that this operation would have proved successful, and that 
not only would Lisbon have fallen an easy prey to the victors, but Juiiot 
iumself, driven to an eccentric and disastrous retreat through an insurgent 
ami mountainous country almost destitute of roads, would have been loo 
happy to find shelter under the cannon of Almeida with half his forcc>. 
Orders to that effect were already given, the army was preparing to execute 
them, when the assumption, of the command hy Sic Harry Bucrard at once 
stopl short the career of victory. That officer, who had arrived on the field 
with lus staff early in the day, had, with generous forbearance, declined to 
take the command from Sir Arthur during the battle, butaftent was over, 
considering the rcbponsihilily of ulterior operations as resting on himself, be 
gave orders to hall al all points, and remain m position at \imicfo till the 
expected reinforcements under Sir John lloorc joined the army. Sir Arthur, 
in W strongest terms and with miiilary frankness, represented to hb su- 
perior gcne^l, on the held of battle, Um inestimable imporum-c of instantly 
follow mg up the beaten encmj, driving him still further to the 
and interposing between his disordered tolmniis and the strong uemes m 

one balUe*v\a 5 considered suflicicnt work for jne wctk, and deemej H Ini' 

rOsrv wiHeJcj 1 *''»*^* 310,5)5 aiie4,i9>»a'>i‘ t*t. ‘I. t*» 

J Ly i aTuK-l M2, Ml. roy.iW fl 2J1.«S. 
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prudent, W'hen the artillery-horses were fatigued and the cavalry destroyed, 
to hazard any thing by a further advance, the more especially as ultimate 
success without any risk was certainly to he looked for upon the arrival of 
Sir John Moore’s division. He persisted, accordingly, in his resolution not to 
move from his ground : the precious moments never to he regained were 
lost ; the disordered French, seeing with astonishment that they were not 
pursued, re-entered their ranks. Junot that very night, hy a forced and cir- 
• cuitous march, regained the defiles of Torres Vedras, and secured his retreat 
to the capital; while Sir Arthur, seeing the opportunity Avas lost, and con- 
cealing the bitterness of his disappointment under an affected gaiety, said to 
the officers of his staff, “ Gentlemen, nothing noAV remains to us but to go and 
shoot red-legged partridges (1).” 

Sir Ilai'ry Burrard’s tenure of the supreme direction of affairs was of short 
duration. Early on the morning of the 22d, Sir Hew Dalrymple arrive^ from 
Gibraltar, and immediately landed and assumed the command ; so that within 
' thirty hours a pitched battle had been fought, a decisive operation rejected, 
and three successive commanders called to the direction of the army. After 
of c'.ntia°" consulting with Sir Arthur and Sir Harry, and getting the best in- 

Aug. 23 . formation he could, he resolved to advance on the 2od against Ju- 

not, now in position at Torres Vedras, and orders to that effect had already 
been issued, Avhen information was brought that a French flag of truce had 
reached the outposts. It proved to be General Kellerman, Avith a proposal 
from jJunot for a suspension of arms, Avith a viCAV to .the evacuation of Por- 
tugal (2). 

wiilducd to truth, the situation of Junot since the battle of Vimiero had 
been such, that he had no longer any alternative to adopt. Early 
sides. * on the morning of the 22d, a council of Avar Avas'held at Torres Ye- 
dras ; and the proverb almost invariably holds good, that such a council never 
fights. The French generals were aAA'are that a poAverful reinforcement, un- 
der Sir John Moore, was on the eve of landing ; that a city containing three 
hundred thousand agitated and hostile citizens AA'as in the rear ; that the forts 
and points of defence Avhich it contained Avere hardly tenable against an army 
of thirty thousand English troops, and that, to attempt a retreat through Por- 
tugal, intersected as it is by mountain torrents and almost inaccessible ridges, 
in^the face of an insurgent population, and pursued by a victorious army, 
could not fail to be attended Avith the greatest disasters. In these circum- 
stances, it was unanimously agreed, that enough had been done for the ho- 
nour of the Imperial arms, and that to endeavour to obtain, by negotiation, a 
convention Avhich might restore the army to the French soil, and ultimately 
to renewed operations in the north of Spain, Avas the most prudent course 
Avhich could be adopted. General Kellerman Avas selected for this delicate 
mission, and it could not have been intrusted to abler or more skilful hands. 
Enjoying an European reputation, not less from the glory of his father (5), 
the hero of Valmy, than his own inappreciable achievements on the field of 
Marengo (4), he AA'as at the same time possessed of all the tact and finesse in 
Avhicji the French diplomatists excel all those of Europe, Avith the exception 


(l) Sir A. Wellcsiry's De^palcljcs. Gurw. iv- 09, 
and livid. Ibid. iv. 1207, 20S. Lord BurgbersU'&Kvi. 
dcncc. Ibid. i>. 21 i. Loud. i. ll5, i iG. N.m. i. 21G, 
217. 

Lord Burghcrsli, in bij, c\idencc before the court 
of ciu|^uiry, dtelarcd , — >*• I recollect, that on ibc 
cvcMiitijj of2l3l, August, Sir Artituc Wellesley urged 
bir II. Buirard to advance, giving as a reason lliat 
bis right was some miles nearer lo Torres Vedras 


than ibc onciuj ; lliat lie bad four brigidcs that bad 
not been engaged ; lUal Tones Vedras >r»is tbe pass 
by which the enemy must relire to Lisbon, and that 
in hi5 opinion, b^ that moseincnt no part of tlie 
French army could reach Lisbon.'* - — Evidence, 
Court of Enqutij. — Guicwoou, iv. 21 L 
(2) Guuv. i\. 101. Kap, i.220, I oy, iv, 310. 

(3\ -Life, i. 311. 

(4) Jntc, iv, 107. 
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of those of Russia. Perceiving from some lums dropped m comersaUonbv 
Ihe English general, Sir IlewDalrympIc, and his hroiber officers Mho were 
not aware that he underalood their language, that they were far from possess- 
ing llic confidence of Sir Arthur ’SYclleslcy m the results to be expected from 
immediate and decisne operations, he began by representing, m the mo>l 
favourable colours, the strength of the French army and tho magnitude of 
Us resources, especially from the aid of the sailors and arlillerj of ihcRussian 
fleet, as well as the resolution of its commander, whom he described as de- 
termined to bury himself under the rums of Lisbon rather than submit to any 
conditions derogatory to the honour of the Impenal arms JJaving thus ef- 
fected bis object, of producing a favourable impression of the protracted and 
doubtful nature of the contest which availed thcra if hostilities were per- 
sisted in, he gradually opened the real object of Ins mission, mIucIi Mas the 
conclusion of an armistice preparatory to a convention for the evacuation of 
Portugal The terms proposed were, lliat the French arm) should not be 
considered as prisoners ofwar, but be sent back to France fay sea, muU their 
artillery, arms, and baggage, that their partisans m the country should not bo 
disquieted on account of their political opinions, but, so far as ihcj desired 
It, be permitted to withdraw with their clTccls, and that the Ru:>sian fleet 
should remain m Lisbon as m a neutral harbour The Imo first condtlious 
-were accepted without any difficulty by all the English generals; 
but Sir Arthur ^^eUesley strenuously opposed the lost, and it was at length 
agreed to refer it to the decision of Sir Charles Colton, who posUncly refused 
to agree to it Foiled in this attempt to extricate the Russian fleet from Uicir 
awkward situation, the French general was obliged to leave them tolhcir 
fate, and a separate convention was some dajs afterwards concluded with 
Admiral Siniavin, the Russian commander, m virtue of vvliicfi the whole 
fleet was to be conducted to England and retained in deposit till the conclu- 
sion of a general peace, and the officers and crews be transported to Russia 
at the expense of the British government, without any restriction as to their 
future service (1). 

s««rifM Posterity will scarcely be able to credit the universal burst of 
indignation with wliicli this convention was received, both in the 
Peninsular nations and the British islands Totally incapable of 
ry' appreciating the real importance of the acquisition of Rortugal at 
1 "mult one blow on the future progress of the war, the iidiabitaiils of all 
these countries united m condemning a treaty whicli was thought la step 
between them and the glory which tlicj had earned, or the vengeance vvlutli 
was their due The Portuguese, though they had been in no hurry to con- 
front the invader lutlic field, and were strangers to the glories of Uolicaaad 


(l) ^«P > 2itl,a29 Gnrw >» 10^ US. ll7 
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'nieEndlsfe peatrfefrTOsrzl grrire io ihccad at Bortsobcrand 
r ational o gmois ca ptlitical snijecls ilian any other of whom 
ftistorr^ias- nrpser-nilx recard; int iLey are prone, in Oie first instance, in a 
mostfStrranilffiirT&s-s, la raatnnn ddnsions or frenzies, which almost 
amannt tn natarcal crscaiT. The cmel injnslicc tn ith 'nliich ilicy persecnicd 
SlrEafccrt CrHarfarSiSTiiir gained z Tictorr, perhaps the most moinentoas 
m. £s egtsspEsets, and most tilal to the safely of the country of 
any recic^iin lie ^lish annals (1), is an instance of the first— the unirtrsal 
andsTESelssedsaonrit^ed aimai the Convention of Cinlra, an example of 
seee^— There cannot b» z donht, not only, of its expedience at the 
jcnctme when it was oondeded, bat of its having been the means of acquit- 
inr the oti ivhich the whole future successes of the British arms m cre 
itsted- Bavins mised, perhaps through an excess of caution, the oppor- 
lanllToffollawingnpjaccordaig to Sir Arthur ^Yellesley's advice, ihehnllianl 
snee^ of YiniieTo cn the evening of the battle, nothing remained but to 
close xviih the hi^y advantageous oficr, which at once liberated Portugal 
from its oppressors and established the best possible base for future opera- 
tions. The 5 «a, sterile and unproductive if in the rear of the forces of any 
ic cftmTcc of strcnolh and vieour to the British armies; to 
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he, “ to send Junotlo a council of war; but happily the English got the start 
of me by sending their generals to one, and thus saved me from the pain of 
punishing an old friend (1).” 

Disgraceful Jiany causes conspired to make the execution of the Convention 
' "b'ch u°ra of Cintra a matter of great difficulty to all the contracting parties, 
bon The French troops, from the time it was concluded, were con- 
Sii'ranL^n stautly licpt together in masses, encamped on the heights and forts, 
the FicncU Avith cannon directed down the principal streets Avhich led to their 
sopb 5. hivouacks. NotAvithstanding these formidable preparations, and 
the proximity of the British forces, Avho, early in- September, approached 
close to Lisbon, it AA^as found to be impossible to prevent the indignation of 
the populace from finding A-ent in detached acts of aggression ; crowds of 
infuriated peasants incessantly thronged into the city, decorated with rib- 
bons, vociferating shouts of triumph, and bearing on their hats the favourite 
motto, “ Death to the French,” and at night' the discharge of fire-arms or 
explosion of petards Avere heard on all sides, occasioned • by skirmishes be- 
tween the enraged populace and the French advanced posts. Loison, Avhose 
unnecessary cruelty had rendered him in an especial manner the object of 
universal hatred, was menaced by a serious attack ; Avhile other generals, 
especially Travot, Avho had executed their orders with humanity, Avere not 
only unmolested, but traversed the streets alone in perfect safety; a fact, as 
Colonel Napier justly observes (2), extremely honourable to the Portuguese, 
and conclusive as to the misconduct of the obnoxious officers. But these dif- 
ficulties, great as they Avere, soon sunk into insignificance Avhen compared 
with those AA-hich arose from the discoveries made, in the course of the pre- 
parations for the embarkation, of the 'extent to which public and private 
plunder had been carried by the French army. Sir John Hope, AvhO had 
been appointed goA-ernof of Lisbon, took possession of the castle of Belem 
on the 10th September, and by his firm and vigorous conduct soon reduced 
the unruly multitude to some degree of order; but the complaints Avhich 
daily arose as to the enormous quantity of plunder AAffiich the French Avere 
about to carry off under pretence of its ‘being their private property, con- 
tinually increased, and became the occasion of much more serious embar- 
rassment. ,The museum, the treasury, the public libraries, the church plate, 
the arsenals of the stale, equally Avith the houses of individuals, had been 
indiscriminately ransacked; most of the valuable articles left in, the royal 
palace by the flying regent were packed up and ready for embarkation ; all 


(l) TUib, yk B’Abr. xiK 64, 102* 

“ He,” says tbc Duebess of Abrantes, “ to ^vboln 
the whole life of Junot was devoted, alone viesved in 
a false light the Convention of Cintra, Every thing 
which was not a triumph he regarded as a defeat ; 
and, like Augustas, he never ceased to dem iiid his 
legions from all those Nvho had not succeeded in con- 
ducting bis yoting conscripts, hardly emerged from 
boyhood, to victory. — D’Abrawtes, xii. 64, 102. 

The Duke of "Wellington's opinion on the expe- 
dience of the Convention of Cintra was equally 
clearly expressed. If we had not negotiated,” said 
he, ** we could not have advanced before the 30th, 
ns Sir John Moore's corps was not ready till that 
day. The I'rcnch would Jjy that time have fortified 
tlicir positions near Lii^hon, which, it is probable, 
we could not have been in a situation to attack till 
the end of the first week in September. Then, taking 
the chance of the bad u cal her depriving us of the 
cominunicalioii with the fleet of transports and vic- 
luallens, and delaying and rendering ntorc difficult 
nnd precarious our land operations, which after all 

VI. 


could not have been effectual to cut off the retreat 
of the French across the Tagus into Alentejo, I was 
clearly of opinion, that the best thing to do i\as (o 
consent to a convention, and allow them to evacuate 
Portugal. The details of the convention, and the 
agreement to suspend hostilities is a different mai- 
ler; to both of them 1 have very serious objections. 
1 do not know what Sir Hew Dairy inple proposes to 
do, or is instructed to do ; hut if 1 were in his silna- 
tion, I would he in Madrid with 20,000 men in less 
than a month from this time — Sir A. Weexeseuy 
to Charles Stuart, Esq., 1^: September, 1808 ; 
Gurwoodj iv. 121 • Here is the clearest evidence of 
the advantageous results of obtaining so early fn 
the campaign the great fortified base of Portugal for 
the British operations. Sir Arthur in a month pro" 
posed to have had twenty thousand men in Madrid I 
He is a bold man, who, on such a subject, dissents 
from the concurring opinion of Napoleon and the 
Duke of Wellington. 

(2)Nap. i.23l. 
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English people m general arrive m the end at more ^oher and 
jan«a« TOiional opiDions on political subjects than any other of v\hom 
history has preserv cd a record , but they arc prone, m the first instance, in a 
most extraordinary degree, to common delusions or frenzies, v Inch almost 
amount to national insanity The cruel injnstice with which thej persecuted 
Sir Robert Calder for having gained a t ictorj, perhaps the most momcnlons 
in Its ultimate consequences, and most vital to the safely of the country of 
any rccordedm the British annals (i J, is an instance of the first~the nnncrsal 
and senseless clamour raised about the Comcntion of Cinlra, an example of 
the second There cannot be a doubt, not only of its expedience at the 
juncture when it was concluded, but of its having been the means of acquir- 
ing the basis on which the whole f jlure successes of the British arms were 
rested Having missed, perhaps through an excess of caution, the oppor- 
tunity of follow ingup, according to Sir Arthur elleslej’s advice, the brilliant 
success of \imicro on the evening of the battle, nothing remained but to 
close with the highly advantageous offer, which at once liberated Portugal 
from its oppressors and established the best possible base for future opera- 
tions The sea, sterile and unproductive if m the rear of the forces of any 
other power, is the source of strength and vigour to the British armies, to 
them every tide is fraught with plenty , every wind wafts the smews of war 
on its gales Thenceforward Lisbon became the great place d ormes to Uio 
English army, the stronghold of defence m periods of disaster, the reservoir 
from whence all the muniments of war were drawn in prosperous times To 
have missed the opportunity of at once, and in the outside of the campaign, 
acquiring such a base for future operations, for the vain glory of possHly 

r f 1 r it ef 


ration of twenty thousand defeated and dispirited soldiers to the standirus 
of the enemy, was a matter of no sort of consequence to a sovereign w ho had 
seven hundred thousand disciplined men at his command , the loss of a wliolc 
Kingdom, of a chain of strong fortresses, of an adminblc harbour, of ten sad 
of thclme to his ally, of theprcsfijc of victory to himself, was a calamity of 
a very different description Aapokon showed clearly in whnt light he viewed 
the acquisition ofsuch advantages to the french arms, when, m iheout<cto{ 
his career, he stipulated only, m return for his glorious successes m the 
Jlantimc Vlps, the cession of the Piedmontese fortresses from the cabinet of 
Turin (2) , and when, after the triumph of Marengo, he at once allowed the 
Austrian army , cut off from the hereditary states and tlirowu bach on Genoa, 
to retire unmolested to the Mmcio, provided only they ceded Mexandrn, 
Tortona, and the oilier strongholds m the west of Pombardy, as the reward 
of victory Ci) On the present occasion he fell quite as strongly the vast im- 
norlancc of the fortified bases for future operations, so advantagrouHy 
situated on the edge of tbesei, and on the flank of the peninsular phins, 
x,birh Ind thus, in the very outset of tficir career, been wrested from him 
bvthc Bnljdi arms, had the advantage been pained by hlmjclf, U would 
bmc made Europe nng from side to side w ith tbc iriumpfi w hlrh had !»ceir 
-iclncvcd is H he manifested the utmost displeasure at ihcpencrals 
j n cn^a'^d m the Convention ofCintra, and Jnnot, In particular, 
^cver aflcrways regained his confidence or esteem I was about, sa»<l 
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lie “ to send' Juiiot to a council of war; but happily Hie English got the slart 
of me by sending their generals to one, and thus saved me from the pain of 
punishing an old friend (1).” 

• Disgiaccfiii Many causes conspired to make the execution of the Convention 
‘ of Gintra a matter of great difficulty to all the contracting parlies, 

bon of to*' The French troops, from the time it was concluded, were con- 
by stanlly kept together in masses, encamped on the heights and forts, 
the FioncU with cannon directed down the principal streets which led to their 
Septa's, hivouacks. Notwithstanding these formidable preparations, and 
the proximity of the British forces, who, early in September, approached 
close to Lisbon, it was found to be impossible to prevent the indignation of 
the populace from finding vent in detached acts of aggression; crowds of 
infuriated peasants incessantly thronged into the city, decorated with rib- 
bons vociferating shouts of triumph, and bearing on their hats the favourite 
motto, “ Death to the French,” and at night the discharge of fire-arms or 
explosion of petards were heard on all sides, occasioned -by skirmishes be- 
tween the enraged populace and the French advanced posts. Loison, whose 
unnecessary cruelty had rendered him in an especial manner the object of 
universal hatred, w'as menaced by a serious attack ; while other generals, 
especially Travel, who had executed their orders with humanity, were not 
only unmolested, but traversed the streets alone in perfect safely ; a fact, as 
Colonel Napier justly observes (2), extremely honourable to the Portuguese, 
and conclusive as to the misconduct of the obnoxious officers. But these dif- 
ficulties, great as they were, soon sunk into insignificance when compared 
with those which arose from the discoveries made, in the course of the pre- 
parations for the embarkation, of the 'extent to which public and private 
plunder had been carried by the French army. Sir John Hope, who had 
been appointed governor of Lisbon, look possession of the castle of Belem 
on the 10th September, and by bis firm and vigorous conduct soon reduced 
the unruly multitude to some degree of order; but the complaints which 
daily arose as to the enormous quantity of plunder which the French W'erc 
about to carry off under pretence of ils-being their private property, con- 
tinually increased, and became the occasion of much more serious embar- 
rassment. ,The museum, the treasury, the public libraries, the church plate, 
the arsenals of the stale, equally with the houses of individuals, had been 
indiscriminately ransacked; most of the valuable articles left in^the royal 
palace by the flying regent were packed up and ready for embarkation ; all 


(0 TUib. Vi. 472. D’Abr. xii. 64, 102. 
lie/* says the Ducliess of Abraiitcs, ** to whom 
the whole life of Jnnot was devoted, alone view cd iu 
a false light the Convention of Cintra. Hvex')’' thing 
which was not a triumph he icgarded ns a defeat ; 
and, like Augustus, he never ceased to dem ind his 
legions from all those who had not succeeded in con- 
dueiing his young conscripts, hardly emerged from 
Jjoyhood, to victory. — D*Abrawtes, xii. 64» 102» 

The Bukc of Wellington's opinion on the expe- 
dience of the Convention of Cintra was equally 
clearly expressed. ** If wc had not negotiated/* saii 
he, « we could not have advanced before the 30th, 
ns Sir John Moore's corps was not ready till that 
day. The I’lcnch w’ould hy that time have fortified 
thcir positions near Lisbon^ which, it is probable, 
wc could not have been in a situation to attack till 
ttic cud of ibc first w’eck in September. Then, taking 
»c chance of the had weather depriving us of the 
of transports and vie- 
ers, and delating and rendering ntorc difficult 
SHU prccanous our land 
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could not have been effectual to cut off the retreat 
of the French across the Tagus into Alcntejo, I wav 
clearly of opinion, that the best thing to do was 1o 
consent to a convention, and allow them to evacuate 
PortugaL The details of the convention, and the 
agreement to suspend hostilities is a different mat- 
ter; to both of them 1 have very serious objections. 
1 do not know ^^hal Sir 11 cw Dalryinplo proposes to 
do, or is instructed to do ; but if 1 were iu bis situa- 
tion, I would be in Madrid with 20,000 men in less 
than a month from ibis lime — Sir A. 
to Stuatit, Fsq., Ijt September, igOS ; 

Guivwood, iv, 121. Here is the clearest evidence of 
the advantageous results of oblaining so early in 
the campaign the great fortified base of Portugal for 
the British operations. Sir Arthur in a month pr^,- 
posed to have had twenty thousand men in Madrid I 
He IS a bold iiinn, ulto, on such a subject^ dissents 
Wrom the concurring opinion of K.npoleou and ibe 
^uke of Wellington. 

(2) Nap. i. 231. 
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the money m the public offices was laid bold of; mn the sums hm«» In ih* 
J}eposito Pabheoj a bank T>herc they \sere placed to await the decision of 
the courts of law on matters of litigation, were appropriated by these insa- 
tiable hands lunol even demanded five vessels to lake away his personal 
effects. Matters at length rose to such a height that tlic Hntish commanders 
fell themselves called upon to interfere; and the commissioners, lo nhom 

Ihecxecu” i .„jr . .1 „ , 

and after '■ ' . ' ■ * , 

graceful ‘=. ' I' ■ - ' ■ ■ 1 I • 

Probyj acted with such firmness, that not only was the progfess of the 
plunder arrested, and much which hod been seized from the public offices 
Sept tj restored, but a general order was extorted from the French com- 
mander, enjoining ihe immediate rcstilulion of all the property which had 
been taken from public or private establishments within iwcnlj -four hours. 
Yet so in'! derate >vas the habit of plunder m all ranks of the V tench arm^, 
from the highest to the lowest, that wnthm a few hours after llm order was 
issued. Colonel Delambis, lunot’s chief aide-de-camp, carried off the Prince 
tlegcnl’s horses — a valuable collection of private pictures was seized on by 
Junot himself.— and two carnages belonging to the Duke of Sussex were 


plunder which had bech so long and disgracefully the characlenslic of the 
French arm), the greater part of this ill-gotten spoil was wrested from the 
s»pt li invaders. On ihe loth the first division of Ihc licet sailed from the 
Sfpi io Tagus; by ihe oOlh the whole were embarked; shortlj after Eiias 
and Almeida were gucn up m terms of Ihc capitiiiatJoii; and befon the 
huddle of October not a French soldier remained on the sod of Portugal. 
Twcnlj-two thousand men were disembarked on the coasts of France; thirty 
luousand had been placed, from first lo last, by Napole'on under the orders 
of Junol; the remainder had perished of fatigue, disease, fnffen m the fieW, 
or volunlaril) enlisted in the British arm) The convention, liiougli loudly 
disapproved of by the British people, was, on the admission of the frendi 
themselves, earned into execution with scrupulous good faith by the ftntlsh 
govCrmnent(!). 

irihi. The subordinate arrangements consequent on tlicdccftircercntt 
Vmw Jlio which had in this manner liberated Portugal, w ere soon concltidcik 
Mr Such was the violence of the groundless clamour which a 

England, on the subject of the convention, tint all the (.cnerals en- 
gaged mil, Sir Itcw Dalrympic, Sir Harr) Burrard, and Sir Arthur ITeBcslcy, 
were obliged lo return to Great Britain; where, as ahead) mentioned, tb‘^‘r 
conduct in relation to it became Ibe subject of deliberation to a court of en- 
quiry, which, after a long and impartial invcstigition, relumed a report, div- 

tmguishedb) liltleabihly, and wbicii in substance found that uoidawrcomtl 

I A-»«».>rhprl tnanv of tht*^ officcrs. ifcanwbifc, (he army, depwrwi h' 


frt>Ji' I xsi.aji sooii. i aio,c«,* Ne»»>, 

Ji 239 ai9 Toy ir 3t« 351 TiUb. 239. 

♦.Thai Mine public opm>«n, under the Innumi-e 

of ■ tcce comtttuttoa, rtiueik cvndtmuvU the Cou- 


Teniion ef Ontu, *» 

faithful earcilum. In M 1** •* “'i „ 
tngf.di gerframeeU Ibe 
with fcwjottrible UrUtj — * »•* I*' 
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ciluncl Though it mimbcrcd «!C\ cnl eminent men and Incorruptible patriots 
nmotig as members, inrlicnhrli Count I lond'i 1 hnca, nlio, though m the 

■ • , 'j ! 

gulshcd the light of an clc^'\tcd undcrstmding and the narmth of an un- 
'juspectnig heart, jet It mis easj to foresee, >Nliat siiUcqucni cients too 
iimuriifullj senfied, lint a ^^as not composed of the elements calculated 
either to communicate sigoiir anddeci'tion to the natioinl counciN, orun 
press foreign tnhons with a hv ourablc idea of Us probable stibiht> Formed 
for the most part of persons ’obo 'i^cre totallj uiiUonm, at lensi to public 
life, before the commencement of the ^c^ohUlon, and manj of vhonihad 
hten elci filed logreHnc>s solely hj asconuilsionSjUnascarh dhimgui'hcd 
h) tint o\ersN ceiling jcalousj of llicir own importance, which in all men is the 
accompaniment of iicwlj, and still more of inidc^erxcdlj acquired, power, and 
toruMitli intestine intrigues, hen the utmost possible iinaniiniii andsigour 
\\crc required locnahlc them to nnhc heul against the formidallc tempest 
>\lnch vas arMiig against them, under the guidance of the Emperor ^apo• 
lcV)n(l} 

The Central Junta displajcd a becoming rigour ina«scrUiig the 
ih» rr irti inijohbjlitj of their | mdeges against Ciiota, nho had arreste«l 
wuc one of Us m embers, but they we re fir from cimcing equal energy 
tbf Khv in the more importiiil dulj of proaiding for tlic wants of llic nn- 
litarj force which was to maintain the conflict Sj romplettlj had the idea 


Pyrenees, and mtuulcd to meet the contingencies which might Uicii occur 
ISolhing was foreseen or proaidcd for iii ease of disaster, there were no ina- 
gannes or rcscra e stores nccumulatcd in the rear, no imsuions fortified, no 
fortresses armed, there was no money m the treasura, no funds In the mi- 
iifary chesU of the generals, the soldiers were naked, dcstUiitcof<hoc<, and 
rarely supplied w ith prOM ions, thtciaalry dismounted, the artillery hi the 
most wretched condition, even the magnificent supplies winch Uu gciicrMty 
ciffnslandhad thrown aMth Mich profuse bountv Into the I cninstila, were 
*5quaiidercd or dilapidated hy pri\atcciipidil\, and'cKloni reaLliedihe pro- 
ptrfthj^is their Cf>rr«pUoji i» iNaaor»t form/vnadideaerj 

dcparlinenl of the state , the inferior olliicrs sold or plundered the stores tl e 
sMwenor in mam instances, made free an tli the miliiara the t, In the mi ht 


than discussing tin honorary titles which thea were ialK.ir, tue «i j v i 
lanes winch they as igned to ihcmschc', the dn*vs ihea were to wear, and 
the form of UiL medals whidi were to be suspended round their fieek< In 
the midst of tlm general '^cene of cupidity, iml>eciH(i, and laniiMioUnng 
cflieicut w as done, either for the soraico of the armio, or the defvuec of U c 
state This deplorable result is not loU a^nbcvlexcht iielv, or men chicna. 
to the character of the metnben of the Central Junta, or the lea le^ at the 
licad of the troops , U aro e from Hit nature of thinn, the oreribrow of aU 
regular goaernmeut m Si»ani, and the jarring and 

popularLemblageshy whichitbp!aecha<Ii>ccnsuri heJ Democratic rner, a 
I 2?s sot sooUl i an sis 5i««i«u «t. r at 


{1} Tec » 
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is a powerful auxiliary, and -Nvlien directed or made use of, in the first in- 
stance, by aristocratic foresight, it often produces the most important results : 
hut its vigour speedily exhausts itself if not sustained by the lasting compul- 
sion of terror or force; and the despotic tyranny of a Committee of Public 
Safely, is not less necessary to give success to its external operations than res- 
tore credit or usefulness to its internal administration (1). 

north of Europe, however, decisive steps were adopted by the 
coTXom government, which had the happiest results, and succeeded 

j?iXn.\?and iu Testoiiug ten thousand of the veteran soldiers, whom the pru- 
!ns'trsr=?n- dent foresight and anticipating perfidy of Napoleon had so early 
removed from the Peninsula, to the Spanish standards. It has been already 
mentioned, that so early as spring 1807, the French Emperor had made 
it the price of his reconciliation with Spain, after the premature pro- 
clamation of the Prince of Peace in the October preceding, that they should 
furnish sixteen thousand men to aid in the contest in the north of Europe, 
and that the corps of the Mai’quis of Romana was in consequence forwarded 
to the shores of the Baltic (2). Soon after the commencement of hostilities 
in the Peninsula, Castanos, who had entered into very cordial and confiden- 
tial communications with Sir Hew Dalrymple, then chief in command at Gi- 
braltar, strongly represented to that officer the great importance of conveying 
to the Spanish corps, then in Jutland, secret information as to the real state 
of affairs, which was likely to lead at once to their declaring for the cause of 
their country. In consequence of this advice, the English government made 
various attempts to communicate with the Spanish forces, but they were at 
first frustrated by the vigilant eye which the French kept on their doubtful 
allies. At length, however, by the address of a Catholic priest named Ro- 
bertson, the dangerous communication was effected, and Romana was in- 
formed, in a secret conference held in Lalin, of the extraordinary events 
which had occurred in the Peninsula — the victory in Andalusia, the repulse 
from Saragossa, the capitulation of Junot, the flight from Sladrid (5). Vio- 
lently agitated at this heart-stirring intelligence, the noble Spaniard did not 
for a moment hesitate as to the course which he should adopt. Robertson 
Avas immediately sent back Avilh a request that a British naval force might be 
forwarded to convey av'ay his troops, and that, if possible, the assistance of 
Sir John Moore and the English troops at Goltenburg might be granted in aid 
of the undertaking. The latter part of the request could not be complied 
AA'ilh, as Sir John Moore, with the British troops, had already sailed for Eng- 
land; but Admiral Keats, Avilh the fleet stationed in those seas, drew near 
to the co'ast of Jutland, and suddenly appeared off Nyborg in the island of 
a>' 5 9 Funen. Romana having seized all the Danish craft he could col- 
lect, pushed across the arm of the sea which separated the mainland from 


(J) Tor. u. 95, 102» Loud. 5, 200, 203. Kap. i. 
310. 311, SoiUli. li. 29S, 307, 315. 

(2) vi. 211. 

(3) UobcitsoH was despatched in a boat from 

llcligoband, of ^Ybitll the English had recently’ taken 
possession, to the coast of Julland; hut the princi- 
pal difficulty was to furnish him with a secret sign 
of inlcUigcncc i\hich, beyond the reach of any 
other’s observation, might at once convince Uoinana 
of the reality and iinporlancc of his mission. Ibis 
^^as at last fallen upon in a very singular way. l\o- 


mana, who was an accomplished scholar, had been 
formerly intimate with Mr. Frcre when ambassador 
iu Spain ; and one day, liaving called when he was 
reading the Gests of the Cid, the English ambassa* 
dor suggcslcd a conjectural emendation of one of 
the lines (*). Itomuna instanlly perceived the pro* 
pricly of the proposed emendation *, and this line cg 
amended was made the passport which nohcrlson 
was to make use of, which at once proved success* 
ful, — .yeffSOUTHEV, 


(*) Aim vea cl bora que \os Merezra dos tanto. 
Mr, Frcre proposed to read Merezeedfs. 
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that island, and "nitli the assistance of Keats, made iiimsclf master of the Port 
and Castle of Nyboi^. From thence he traversed another strait to Lan-’iand 
where all the troops he could collect ss ere assembled together, and publicly 
informed of the extraordinary events which had occurred in the Vmnsuh 
and which went to sc\cr them from the connexion they had so long main- 
tained With their brethren in arms. Kneeling around their standards 
wrought to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by the intelligence they had re- 
ceived, with hands uplifted to heaven, and tears streaming from their ejes, 
they unanimously sw'orc to remain faithful to their country, and brave all 
the anger of the Emperor NapoUon, in the attempt to aid its fortunes. Such 
was the universal zeal which animated them, that one of tlie regiments 
which Jay at Ehelfoft liaving received the intelligence at ten in the evening, 
immediately started, and marching all night and the greater part of ilie next 
day, reached their comrades at the point of embarhation in time to gel olT, 
Aos 1* after having marched fifty miles in tncnly-onc liours. t^inc thou- 
sand five hundred w'cre brought away, and after touching aiGotlcnhurgwcrc 
forwarded in transports by tlie English government to the coasts of Galicia, 
where they w’crc disembarked amidst shouts of joy before the middle of Sep- 
tember, in time to share in the dangers whicli the efforts of Napoltfon were 
preparing for their country. The remainder being stationed in the middle of 
Jutland, could not be rescued, and w ere made prisoners by the French troops; 
and as the horses of two of tlie regiments of cavalry which embarked could 
not be provided for in the English ships, tliey were abandoned on the beach 
hy the horsemen whom they had transported so far from their native plains. 
These noble animals, eleven hundred in number, of the true Amfalusfan 
breed, all of which were unmutilatcd, seemed to sliare in the passions which 
ngilalcd their masters, and no sooner were they liherated on the sands from 
control, than forming into squadrons, they charged violently wiili loud cries 
against each other, and when the Eritish ficctiiovc out ofsigtit, they could 
still be discerned by telescopes, fighting with each other on (he Iteach, srir- 
rounded by the dead and the dying, with all the fury of human passions (t). 


i)f«'piin. ' '■ * — 1 "-r thp deepest 

pm>lon . j |( 

onThtmrpV' : ■ af- 

«f him; ihese, to a .sovereign possessed of such aiiuosi bound- 

Jess Tcsoiirces, were of Hlllc importance and could easily he supplied, ft was 
their moral inilucncc which lie dreaded ; it was ihcsliakc given to the opin- 
ions of men whicli devoured liim with anxiety. No one knew hcltcr, or ba< 
■_ /onmJrd w>- 
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Clostcr Seven. These disasters had been inflicted not by the sternness of Rus- 
sia or the discipline of Austria; not by the slcill of civilisation or the pci-foc- 
tion of art, but by the simple enthusiasm of an insurgent people; by bands 
at •which tlic French legions had with reason scoffed; by those island warriors 
whose descent on the continent his tutored journals had hailed as the dawi 
of yet brighter glories to the French arms (1). Sucii misfortunes, coming 
from such quarters, appeared with reason to be doubly calamitous; his pro- 
clamations, instead of the heralds of victory, had become the precursors of 
defeat; and he anticipated in their ultimate effect, not merely tlic possible 
expulsion of his arms from the Peninsula, hut the general resurrection of 
Europe from liis authority (2). 

Armamcjm Alccady tliis effect had in some degree appeared. — Austria, by a 
ami imfotia. dccrcc of Otli .Tuuc, had directed the formation of a landwchr, or 
local militia, in all the provinces of her still vast dominions. The 
rri'nc.‘s of Arcluluhe Charles, at the head of the war department, had infused 
Cnfclicr'*'' unheard-of activity into all branches of the army; and three 
nc"".'" hundred thousand provincial troops, already in the course of 
formation, promised to add an invaluable reserve to the regular forces. Pressed 
by Napoleon to give some account of such formidable preparations, Count 
Mettcrnich, the Imperial ambassador at Paris, alleged the specious excuse 
that the cahinet of Yienna was only imitating the conduct of its powerful 
neighbours; and that •when Bavaria had not merely adopted the system of 
the French conscription, but organized national guards, Avhich raised its dis- 
posable force to a hundred thousand men, it became indispensable to talcc 
Aiig.n.isos. corresponding measures of security in the hereditary states. The 
reason assigned was plausible; but it failed to impose upon the French Em- 
peror, Avho fortlnvith directed the princes of the Renish confederacy to call 
out and encamp their respective contingents, and shortly after adopted (he 
most energetic measures for the augmentation of the military strength of the 
empire (5). 

^ senatus consullum of the fOlh September, the senate of 
inect Ibc France placed at the disposal of the French Emperor eighty thou- 
sand conscripts, taken from those coming to the legal age f 18 to 
tL'^I'cnch f9), in the years 180G-7-8 and 9, and eighty thousand additional 
from those of 1810, which last Avcrc," in an especial manner, des- 
sept. 10 . lined to the defence of the coasts and frontiers of the empire. So 
far had the demands of the French Emperor already exceeded the growth of 
the human race, and the boundless consumption of mankind in the revolu- 
tionary wars outstripped oven the prolific powers of nature! 'The adulatory 
expressions with which this frightful demand Avas acquiesced in by the senate, 
was not less characteristic than its anticipating the resources of future years, 
of the iron tyranny as Avell as faivning servility Avhich distinguished the go- 
vernment of the empire. “ IIoav,” said Lacepede, their president, “ Avould 
the shades of Louis XIY, of Francis I, of the great Henry, be consoled by the 
generous resolutions taken by Napoleon! The French hasten to respond to 
his sacred A'oice ! He requires a noAv proof of their afleclion ; they hasten 
Avith generous ardour to furnish it to him. The wish of the French people, 


(l) INolhing,** said llic President of llie Senate, 
in his public speech, “ can be more agreeable to 
the Fiench and to the Continent, than to sec the 
English at length throw off the mask and descend 
into the lists to meet our ^\a^^^o^s Would to God 
that eighty or a hundred thousand English would 
present themselves before us in an open field 1 The 


Continent has iu every age been their tomb.** 
Eiftcen days afterwards the Convention of CiiUra 
A\ns published 1 — See 7l/o/uV<?«r, 22<i Sept, 1808. 

(2) Thib. \ii. 1, 14. Month. ^ i, 350 , South, ii, 
359,300. Join. ii. 79, 8i . 

(3) Join, ii, 80, Pelct, i. 05, 72. 
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people, sire! is Uiesame as that of jour Majesty, the ^Nar of Spam h pohht 
It isjttst, it IS necessary, it wiU be uctonons Hay the English send their 
>Miole armies to combat in the Peninsula; they tviU furnish only feeble clo- 
nes to our arms, and fresh disgrace to themselves ” SucJi nas the roseate hue 
under vvlnch the titled andnchly endo>\ed senators of France represented 
the hideous spectacle of a hundred and fifty thousand hurmn beings bcin-^ 
lorn from their homes to meet certain destruction, in (he prosecution of llie 
most perfidious and unjust aggression recorded m Iiislor) , and such the 
triumphs Tihich they anticipated for their arms, >\hcn ProMdence was pre- 
paring for them the catastrophes of Salamanca and \itioria (1) 

'’wui same lime, a subsidiary treaty w as concluded u itli Pnis>ia, 

calculated to relieve, in some degree, that unhappy powerfrom the 
* chains vshich had fettered it since the battle of Jena ^apoh‘on, 
vanquished by necessity, and standing m need of a hundred thousand <oUhcrs 
of tlie grand armj for the Peninsular war, uas driien to more moderate sen- 
timents It vvas stipulated that, for the space of ten years, the Prus^an army 
should not exceed forty thousand men, that Clogau, Stettin, and Cu<lrm 
should be garrisoned by French troops till the entire pajment of arrears of 
contributions of every description, that their garrisons, four thousand strong 
each, should he maintained and pud solely at the expense of Prussia, that 
seven military roads, for the use of France and her allic:., should traverse tho 
Prussian dominions, and that the arrears of the var contributions should bo 
reduced to i 10,000,000 francs, or L 5,000,000 sterling, but llial, at the ex- 
piration of forty dajs after tlicSe sums vs ere pro\idcd for, (lie French troops 
should, AsUIi the exception of these fortresses, ciacuatc the Pros'uan domi- 
nions (2) To Prussia this evacuation was a source of unspeakable relief, 1111 ! 
nolwithstanding that the restriction on the armj uas boihbumilnilngnnd 
hurtful, yet the cabinet of Frederick "Winiam bad no alternative but sul mis- 
• ' ' ' c . ‘ • nio Bctual 

■ ■ ■ ■ prepared 


inirrriw Napolilou, Iiovv cv CF, w 35 vv cIl avvarc that, cv cn after these (rcities 

with' Au? and precautions, he was still exposed to great danger from tlic rc- 
»na,r tiewed hostility of the German Stales In In', rear, while engaged 
with the armies of England and Spam in front in the Peninsula, If he wasiiol 
well secured m the alliance with Russia, and that it was m the brcist of 
Alexander tint the Irnc security for the peace of the Continent bejond the 
Rhine was to he found This was more especially the case, as the losses ami 
serious aspect of the Spanish war had already rendered it iieces-.ary to with- 
draw a large part of the grand army from the ilorlh of Germany , and befire 
winter, not more linn a hundred thousand Frcncli soldiers wrotdd remain to 
assert the French supremacy in the centre of i uropc Impressed w ith thO'C 
ideas, the french Emperor used his utmost efibrts to prevail on thcCi^rio 
meet him at a town m the north of Germany , w Iicrc Uic destinies of the worM 
mnht be arranged, and such was the asccndinl which he bad gamed over 
Ins mind during the ncgoliadonsat Tdsit, ami such "‘j j 

new objects of ambition m f inland and on the namibc, « 
address to present to lus ambition, Hal Alexander 
views ErfuVth was the town selected for Hus m of . 

cnce was lield between the two potentates, almoA nvilhHo of TlRit 


(J) si S«r * 


(l) Mont? « 3S0 Joto.n ?2 5J 
(J) Jmlf Tl 216 
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interest and importance. On liis route for Germany, the Emperor met large 
bodies of the grand army on their road from the Rhine to the Pyrenean fron- 
tier; he addressed them in one of those nervous proclamations which ever 
hear so strong an impress of his genius, hut which, long the heralds of his 
victories, began now to atlord a curious contrast to the disasters he was des- 
tined to undergo (J). The troops traversed France in the highest spirits, 
animated by the Emperor’s address, magnificently feasted by the munici- 
palities, beneath triumphal arches, and amidst songs of congratulation from 
their fellow-citizens. Yain illusion ! They were marching only to the scene 
of protracted agony ; tbwhiten by their bones the fields of Spain; to a length- 
ened conflict, which, ushered in at firstby brilliant victories, was destined 
in the end to thin their ranks by its carnage, and overwhelm their honour 
by its disasters (2). 

objccrla Emperor Alexander set out before Napoleon, and on his way 
icttar of the paid a melancholy visit to the King and Queen of Prussia at Konigs- 
held there. burg. Proceeding on his route, he rapidly traversed the Prussian 
States, received with marked gratification the honours paid to him by the 
French troops ; took Marshal Lannes with him in his own carriage, and ex- 
pressed publicly to the French olliccrs the satisfaction which he felt “ at 
finding himself among such brave men, such renowned warriors.” Proceed- 
ing in this manner, and received everywhere with the utmost distinction by 
the French authorities, he arrived at Weimar late on the evening of the 26th, 
Sept. as. , and found every thing prepared for his reception by his brother the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and the French ambassador Caulincourt, who had 
arrived two days before. Jlcanwhile Napoleon, in more than regal state, was 
leisurely advancing from Paris, surrounded by the sovereigns, princes, and 
ministers of Germany, enjoying the first satisfaction of exhibiting the Russian 
Autocrat awaiting his arrival in an inconsiderable town of Germany, above 
five hundred miles distant from the nearest point of his dominions. At ten 
o’clock on the morning of the 27th, he made bis p\iblic entry into Erfurlh, 
and after reviewing the troops, proceeded on horseback to meet Alexander, 
Avho had left Weimar at the same hour to approach his august ally. The two 
sovereigns met on the highway, between the village of Ousted and Nora, near 
a remarkable pear-tree which is still to be seen on the road-side. Alexander 
immediately descended from bis carriage; Napoleon alighted from his horse, 
and the two raonarchs embraced with the strongest marks of mutual esteem. 
The French Emperor was decorated with the order of St.-Andrew of Russia, 
the Russian bore the grand badge of the legion of honour on bis bosom. 
Magnificent presents were interchanged on both parts; side by side the two 
Emperors rode into Weimar, amidst the roar of artillery, the cheers of multi- 
tudes, and the thundering acclamations of ten thousand soldiers. When they 
arrived at the hotel of the Czar the monarchs again em'l)raced, and ascended 
the stairs arm in arm. Napoleon requested Alexander .to give him the watch- 
word of the day ; he complied, and it was “ Erfurth and confidence.” The 


(l) Soldiers 1 after linvln^ Iriumplicd on Uie 
banks of the Danube and ibc Vistula, you have 
traversed Germany by forced' marches. 1 now make 
you traverse France without giving you a moment’s 
repose. Soldiers! I have need of you. Tlic hideous 
presence of the leopard (the arms of England) defiles 
the continent of Spain and Portugal, Let it fly 
dismayed at your aspect I Let us carry our arms to 
the Columns of Hercules j there also we have out. 
rages to avenge.— Soldiers ! you have surpassed tlic 
renown of all modern ormies^'hut have you yet 
etjuallcd the glory of the Roman legions^ which in 


the s.Tme camp.Tign frequently triumphed on llie 
Rhine and the Euphrates, in Illyria and on the 
Tagus? A long peace, n durable tract of prosperity, 
shall he the reward of your labours. A true French- 
man should never tasle of repose till the sens arc 
enfranchised from their oppressors. — Soldiers I all 
that you have already done, all that you will yet do 
for the happiness of the French people, will he 
eternally engraved on my heart.”-^TuiBAui)EAu, 
vii. 50. 

(2) Thib. vil# 49, 51. Montg. vi. 352. Jom, it, 
84,85. 
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tiro monarchs dined together, and m the evening a general inurolnallon 
evinced the intoTi'catingjorof (he inhabitants (i), 

^0 adequate idea can be formed of the greatness of Napol^Jon’i 
•t Erftirih poTiier, oc the almost irresistible si\ay which he bad acnulrcd, in 
northern and central Europe, but by those who had witnessed the pomp and 
deference with which he was surrounded at Tilsit and Erfur th, and, four ^ cars 
afterwards, at Dresden. Environed by a brilliant car/Z^e of marshals, gen- 
erals, diplomatists, and staff-olficers, he was at the same time the object of 
obsequious attention to a crowd of princes and Inferior potentates, who de- 
pended on his breath for their political existence or nominal independence. 
All the beauty, ranb, and disliuction of Germany were assembled; socniy 
princes or independent soi crcigns were in attendance; and hterally it might 
be said, that the monarchs of Europe watched for a favourable sign from the 
imgbtj conqueror’s chamberlains. The lv\ o Emperors spent the forenoons to- 
gether, conversing on the puhhe affairs of Europe, and the separate plans of 
administration for tbeirvastdominions, tiiey then rode out in company to a re- 
view or inspection of their respectne troops, dined aitcrnatelj wnih each 
other, and in llie ev cning \v entto the same box at tiie then ire. A brilliant liand 
of the most dislinguislicd Frcncii performers bad come from Earis to grace 
the conference, and during a fortnight, the theatre of Erfurth, ri^ptcmicnt 
with illustrious men and beautiful women, beheld the masterpieces of Hicine 
and Corneille performed by the talents of Talma, Saml-Prlx, Mcsdcmotsellos 
Duchesnois and Bourgoin, besides a host of inferior performers (2) On the 
Ctli October the whole court proceeded to Weimar, where they were magni- 
ficently entertained by the Grand Duke of that place, and ^’apo^A)n enjojed 
the satisfaction of com ersing w ith Goethe, icland, and the other illustrious 
men who have thrown an imperishable lustre over German literature. On 
the 7lh, the whole party visited the field of Jena An elegant temple had 
been constructed by the Cnnd Duke on the highest summit of the lAwd- 
grafenberg, the scene of ^’'apol{?on’a fngjd bivouac two years before, on the 
night hikore the battle (3) j and a little lower down were a number of tents, 
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of sumptuous construction, where the Emperor and his cortege of kings were 
entettained, and from whence he pointed out to Alexander the line of the 
different movements, which, on that memorable spot, had led to the over- 
throw of his most cherished projects. At length, after seventeen days spent 
together'in the closest intimacy, the two Emperors, on the 14th October, the 
anniversary of the battle of Jena, rode out together to the spot where they 
had met on the 27th September; they there alighted from their horses, and 
Avalked side by side for a few minutes in close conversation, and then em- 
bracing, bade each other a final adieu. Alexander returned rapidly towards 
Poland; Napoleon remeasured his steps slowly and pensively towards Er- 
furth. They never met again in this world (1). 

Though Austria was not admitted as a party to the conference at Erfurth, 
Baron Yincent, envoy of the cabinet of Vienna, came with a letter from the 
Emperor Francis on the subject of the armaments on either side in southern 
Germany; and a joint memorial was presented by the Emperors of France 
and Russia, proposing a termination of hostilities to the government of Great 
Britain. But these important stale papers will more fitly come under consi- 
deration in the succeeding chapters, which treat specifically of the affairs of 
Austria and England at this momentous crisis of their history (2). 

Secret u.c^s But it wns uoithor to amuse themselves wdlh review's and theatri- 
«es’’ft'\he'^’ cal representations, nor to make proposals to Austria and England, 
conference. tPgy ^cro wcll awaro could not be listened to, that the tw'o 

Emperors had come so far and remained together so long. It was with no 
view to peace, but, on the contrary, with a clear prophetic anticipation of 
an approaching multiplication of hostilities, that the conference at Erfurth 
took place. Napoleon clearly perceived that Austria wns about to take ad- 
vantage of his immersion in the Peninsular w'ar, and of the extraordinary 
preparations which England was making for a continental campaign, to 
renew the contest in Germany, and it wns to Russia alone that he could 
look for a sure guarantee of the peace of the North of Europe during the 
arduous crisis wdiich w'as approaching. Albeit internally convinced of the 
necessity of a fearful contest in the end with the pownr of France, Alexander 
was not less sensible of the importance of gaining lime for the preparations 
for it; and, strongly impressed with the conviction that the peculiar and 
national interests of Russia, were in the mean time chiefly to be promoted by 
remaining firm in the French' alliance, and that w-hen the evil day did come, 
the best preparation for it w'ould be found in the augmentation of the strength 
of the empire in Finland and on the Danube, which w'as likely to follow an 
adherence to his present engagements. Thus, wdiile both these great po- 
tentates w'ere lavishing professions of friendship and regard on each other, 
they w'crein reality nursing the feelings destined to lead to inextinguishable 
hostility in their hearts ; Napoleon returned, almost blinded by Russian 
flattery, to Paris, to prepare, in the subjugation of the Peninsula, the means 
of arranging the countless host which he was afterwards to lead to the Krem- 
lin; and Alexander, loaded with French presents, remeasured his steps to 
JIuscovy to organize the force, destined, after adding Finland and the Prin- 
cipalities on the Danube to his dominions, to hurl back to the Seine the tide 
of Gallic invasion (5). 

(l) Thib. >n.61, 7C, Montg, vi, 353, 354. Las tbronc maybe, it will always be found too small 
Cas. i\ , 23^. Hard* x. 239. for 1\n o mnsterb.*’ — ^lo^TG vi. 354. 

In one of llioir conversations Alexander strongly (2) See below. Chaps. Hi. and liii. 

Tcprosentcd to the Prcncli Emperor the resistance (3) Thib. vii, 70, 78. Eoutonrlin, i. 32, 33, 45. 
vbicb be experienced in bis senate from the arislo- Jom. iii. 80. 

craiic ebiefs, in bis projects for Ibc public good, ** The Emperor Alexander/' says Bculourlin, 
**Belic>Mnc/’ said Napol^n, bow large soever a <*fcU tbat ilic alliance concluded at Tilsit and**^'* 
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contmoeei , The conferences of Erfurlli ncre not reduced hke those of TiUit 
to formal or secrettreancs, at Jcast,if such the) fmi 

not jet transpired from any of the European archives Bui ihej ncrenot 
on that account, the less important, or the less ealcuiaicd to deterrame, fo^ 
a course M years, the fate of the continental monarchies In the i erbal con- 
imation^ \shich look place, the great object of the ino potentates waUo 
obtain IJifi consent of each other to iheir respective projccls of a^-T'amluc- 
ment, at the expense of the lesser states in their Mcmiij, and Ihcrr mutual 
tnterests or necessities rendered this m easy task Alexander give Ins sanc- 
tion to Ih^ invasion of Spam and Portugal, and the placing of Princes of the 
Bonaparte Dynasty on the thrones of the Pcmnsula, as t\c11 as to the esta- 
blishment of 3Iural m the kingdom ofhaples, and the annexation of Tuscan) 
to the French empire The effects of this consent soon appeared, in the ac- 
crediting of Hussian ambassadors to the courts of these infant soiercigns 
On the other hand, ^apokon consciucd to the uniting of Finland, Moldavia, 
and Wallachia to the ahead) vast dominions of tiic Crar, admitted his rela- 
tion and future brothcr-m-lan , the Grand Duke of Oldonbcrg, into the Con- 
federation of the Bhme, gave satisfactory explanations in regard to the Grand 
Duch) of ^^arsaw, and held out to the Emperor of the East the prospects of 
obtaining aid from France m the attempt to stretch Ins might) arms over 
the Asia»tic continent, and give a deadl) v\ ound to the power of f ngland on 
the plaint of Ihndosfan In return for so man) concessions, he procured 
from Alexander a promise to aid France with a considerable force m the 
eientof a war with Austria, and conceded to lus earnest entreaties a con- 
siderable relaxation of the oppressive 1 urdeiis under which Pnicsia had so 
longgroaiicJ The arrear of contributions, fixed at 140,000,000 fnnes, by 
the treaty of 8lh September (I), was reduced to 12“,000,f>00, and a more 
important relaxation took place in the form of pajinent, b) which, in con- 
sideration of 50,000,000 of francs received h) Daru on the bth November 
and 70,000,000 more, for winch promissor) -notes were granted, therojil 
revenues were to he restored to the Prussian authftntics, and the french 
troops, which vverc urgently required in (lie Peninsula, were, with the ex- 
ception of the garrisons of Stettin, Custrm, andGlogui, enlirel) to craciiafe 
the Prussian dominions Thus had Napoh on the address to make his disas- 
ters m Spain, winch impcralivcW required the removal of the french troopi 
from the North of German), the means of gTatif)ing Alexander h) an appa- 
rent concession to his wishes, and diminishing the Irritation of Pru<slv, 
which, in the event of hostilities with Austria, might prove, even after all 
Its disasters, a formidable cnem) m lus rear Iwo other more delicate siik 
jccls of discussion were, after hcing touched on, averted rather than scfilcil, 
b) the diplomatic skill of the two Emperors, and left the secdof incxtmguuV 
able future jealousy in (heir minds TIic first was a proposv! h) Napot -on, 
who already had resolved to divorce Jostplime, for the hand of the ( rand 
Duchess Catharine Paulovvna, the favourite sister of the I mpcror.a propo<al 
which the astute Hossian evaded by referring the matter not to the rrigning 
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Empress, whose amhilion its brilliancy inighl have dazzled, but the Empress- 
Dowager, ^Ybosc firmness of cbaracter was jn-oof against the seduction, and 
wdio hastened to terminate the dangerous negotiation by alleging ircligious 
scruples, and shortly after marrying her daughter to Prince Oldcnbcrg. The 
second was, the amicable but resolute contest for the possession of Constan- 
tinople. Napoleon, as he himself lias told us (1), could not bring his mind to 
cede to liis rival the Queen of the East : Alexander, with justice, regarded it 
as the outlet to his southern dominions — the back-door of his empire, and 
was earnest that its key should he placed in his hand. Fearful of interrupt- 
ing their present harmony by any such irreconcilable theme of discord, the 
subject was, by common consent, laid aside : the city of Constantine was 
suffered to remain in the hands of the Turks, who, in every other respect, 
were abandoned to Muscovite ambition; hut the tender point had been 
touched— the chord which jarred in the hearts of each struck ; arid the in- 
estimable prize formed the secret subject of hostility, which,. as much as 
jealousy of English power, afterwards led the French legions to Borodino and 
the Kremlin (2). 

Kov 5, i8os. Immediately after the conference at Erfurth, a formal, treaty was 
concluded with Prussia, by which the alleviations to her miseries provided 
for by the arbiters of Europe were reduced to writing : and in a short time 
the evacuation of the Prussian States, with the exception of the three re- 
tained fortresses, took place. Restored by this removal, and the recovery of 
the right of collecting his revenue, in a certain degree to his rank of an inde- 
Dcc.3. pendent sovereign, Frederick ‘William, in company with In's beau- 
tiful Queen, returned to the capital, and made his public entry into Berlin 
amidst the transports and tears of his subjects (5). 

‘rWKin-" The secret objects of the conference at Erfurth soon developed 
alft fkS'” Iheraselves. Plural was declared by Napoleon King of Naples and 
poUssion orSicily ; and leaving the theatre of his sanguinary measures and rash 
Ins (loinm- Pcnmsula, hastened to take possession of his newly 

acquired dominions. He was received with universal joy liy the inconstant 
people, who seemed equally delighted with any sovereign sent to them by 
the great northern conqueror. His entry into Naples was, as great a scene of 
triumph, felicitations, and enthusiasm, as that of Joseph had been. Shortly 
afterwards, however, he gave proof of the vigour which was at least to attend 
his military operations, by a successful expedition against the island of Cajiri, 
which the English had held for three years, hut now yielded, with a small 
garrison under Sir Hudson Lowe, which capitulated and was sent hack to 
England, to a vigorous and well-conceived attack from the French forces ( 4 ). 

Secured by the conferences at Erfurth from all danger in his rear, 
I’aris. Napoleon speedily returned to Paris; and after presiding over the 
opening of the Legislative Assembly, then resolved, with his wonted vigour, 
to set out for the Pyrenees, determined by a sudden attack to disperse the 
Spanish armaments and capture Madrid, before cither the English auxiliaries 
could acquire a solid foundation in the Peninsula, or Austria could gain 
time to put in motion the 'extensive armaments she was preparing on the 
Oct 23 . Danube. Leaving Paris in the end of October, he arrived at Bayonne 

(i) \Vc lalkrtl/’ says Xapoleon, of llie aTfairs ^YortlI a — I as Cis\s, iv. 23!, aotl 

of Turkey ai Erfuxlli. Alrxatuler Yvas very clcstruus O'Meara, i, 38‘2. 

tliat 1 sEoulil consent lo l»js oliltining possession of (2' Thib. vii. 70, 73- Haril- 239. 215. Koul, 
ConstaiUiiioitle, but I coultl never britjg' ixiy mind 1.34,35. Join, iil, 80. Las Ob. iv. 232, 25J. 
lo conseDl to it. It is ibr fmcbt liarbour in ibc O’Meara, 1. 332. 

^^orld, is xdaced in ibe fiiiesl situation, i/jd is itself (3) Monlg. vi. 305. Martens, Sup, v. lyy. 

{4} Tbib. vii. 1 19, Bol. iv, 237, 239» 
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*f 0 T J ^ on the od November, and immediately disposed his forces for actire 
operations 

The effect of the \igorous exertions which he had made to slrcnathcn his 
armies H that quarter, was now beginning to display itself. The fifty thou- 
sand soldiers \s ho, in the middle of August, were concentrated on the Ebro 
' dejected by disaster, dispirited by defeat, had now swelled by the 
tbe Ebro, end of September^as if by encbanlraent, to ninety thousand men, 
' , _ ‘ . * ' i under St.'Cyr, in 

“ _ ■ ' ‘ received last flc- 

^ ‘ ■ especially the loj- 

' ■ ' ' ' ' all ofniiicbnrro 

Yctcrans from the Grand Army, confident in themselves, and inured to vic- 
tory'. During the whole of October, the road from Uayonue toMttoria was 


luubiti uiNavaiiu. Loiiiuiiiiaujj to iiisgeuerm cusiorn, Napoleon dmdeu me 
whole army into eight corps, commanded by so many marshals, whose 
names, already rcndcrcdimmorlal in the rolls of fame, seemed a sure prisage 
to aiclory (2). Their united force, when the Emperor took the field in the 
beginning of November, was not less than three hundred thousand men, of 
whom atleast forty thousand were casalry j and, after deducting the troops 
in Catalonia, and those which required to be maintained in garrison In the 
northern fortresses, and the sick and absent, at least a hundred and eighty 
thousand could be relied on for offensne operations on the Ebro. Kut the 
magnitude of this force, ^eat as it was, eonslittilcd the least formidable part 
of its character. It was its incomparahlc discipline, spirit, and equipment, 
the skill and vigour of Us oITicers, the docility and experience of its soldiers. 


which constituted Us real strength and rendered the friends of freedom in 
Europe justly fearful of the collision of such a host with the dii tded and in- 
experienced armies of the Spanish provinces (3). 
rositKMw These armies, though very numerous on paper, and in conslder- 
•■»hlc strcngtli in the field, were far from being in a situation, either 
i»ni» from ilisciplinc, equipment, or position, to make head against so 
formidable an cneinj. The Spanish troops were divided into three armies; 
that of the right, under Palafox, consisting ofciglitccn IhouMinii infantry, and 
five hundred horse, occupied the country between Saragossa and Sangucssa, 
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and was composed almost entirely of Arragonese : the centre, under Castanos, 
which boasted of the victors of Baylen in its ranks, was Iwciity-eight iliou- 
sand strong, included thirteen hundred horse, and had thirty-six" pieces of 
cannon; it lay at Taraxona and Agrcda, right oi)posilc to the French position ; 
the left, under Blake, thirty thousand in number, almost entirely iGalicians, 
but with hardly any cavalry, and only twenty-six guns, was stationed on the 
rocky mountains near Reynosa, from whence the Ebro takes its rise. Thus, 
seventy-four thousand infantry, and two thousand horse, with eighty-six 
guns, were all that the Spaniards could rely upon for immediate operations 
on the Ebro ; for although considerable reserves were collecting in the rear (-1 ), 
yet they were too far from the scene of action, and their discipline and equip- 
ment not in a suflicient stale of forwardness to permit of their cither arriv- 
ing in time at the theatre of confiict, or taking any useful part in it, if they 
were there. Seventy thousand Spanish infantry and two thousand Spanish 
cavalry, could never be considered a match for a hundred and fifty thousand 
French foot, and thirty thousand horse, even under the most favourable cir-, 
cumslauccs : least of all could they be relied on, when the French occupied 
a central position, defended by almost inaccessible mountains, and were guid- 
ed by one commander of consummate abilities; while their undisciplined an- 
tagonists, scattered over a circnmfercnce two hundred miles in length, and 
separated from each other by deep ravines , rapid rivers, and impassable 
ridges, were under the command of dilferent and independent generals, 
jealous of each other, and gifted with comparatively moderate military ta- 
lents (2). 

Mnrcl), po- The British forces, it is true, under Sir John Moore and Sir David 
strfng’ih'ot Baird, were rapidly approaching the scene of action; but their dis- 
tance, notwithstanding all their cfibrls, was -slill such as to pre- 
oct i3. elude the hope of their being in a situation to render any cfTeclual 
assistance. 5ir John Moore’s forces, which set out on their march from Lis- 
bon, as already mentioned, in the middle of October, had broken, for the sake 
of procuring better roads for the artillery and waggon-train, into two co- 
lumns; and while the main body, under Sir John in person, followed the di- 
rect road by Abranles, Almeida, and Ciudad Rodiigo, a lesser division, but 
with the reserve and most of the guns, look the more circuitous route by 
Nov. 8. Elvas, Badajoz, Talavera, and Madrid. It was not, hoAvever, till the 
Bth November, that this heavily encumbered corps reached the Spanish ca- 
noa. 27, pital, and on the 27lh of the same month that it crossed (he Gua- 
darrama mountains, before which lime the fate of all the Spanish armies on 
the Ebro was scaled. Meanwhile, Sir John Moore was farther advanced; for, 
Nor. rr. QU the dllli, lic cvosscd the Spanish frontier, and, on the 18th, had 
collected the bulk of his forces at Salamanca; but Sir David Baird, who had 
Oct. i3. landed at Corunna on the loth October, had only, by great e.xer- 
tion, succeeded in reaching Astorga in Leon, four days’ march from Sala- 
manca, on the 20ih November. Thus, the British army, not in all more than 
thirty thousand strong, Avas split into three divisions severally stationed at 


(1) These rc^cn cs were Stated to lie as folloMs; bul they were all disleiiL fiom the scene of action, 
and had, for the most part, haidly acquired the rudiments of the militar}’ art. 


CaslUians at Segovia, about 150 miles in the rear, 12,000 

Estremadurans at Talavera, 15,000 

Andalusians in La Mancha, . 14,000 

Asturians in reserve at Llanes, , ^ . 18,000 


Total, . . . . 

(2) Nap, i. 362, 363, Tor. ii. 103, 104. Tliib, >il. 152, 153. Tor. ii. 108. 


. . 57,000 
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the Escurial, Salamanca, and Aslorga, distant eighty or a hundred mil<s from 
each other, and without any common base or line of operations; and the Spa- 
niards, a hundred miles farther in advance, -ncre aUo divided into three ar- 
mies, separated by still greater distances from each othcr,v\lule Napoleon lay 
with a hundred and.cighty thousand veteran troops clustered round the basin 
of Vittoria. It was easy to see that the Allies, exhibiting in this respect a me- 
lancholy contrast to their antagonists, -n ere but novices m the art of war, and 
signally ignorant of the importance of time in its combinations; and that the 


cisive blow in the outset, and dispersing the Spanish armies in his 
front before the warlike and disciplined reserve of the English 
troops could arriv e at the scene of action, lost no time, after bis 
arrival on the Bidassoa, in pressing forward the most active operations. Some 
'inconsiderable actions had, before bis arrival, taken place on the left, vshcrc 
Blake had, since the d Bill September, been engaged in an on’cnstvc move- 
ment, from which no material results bad ensued. Prior to this the Trench 
had evacuated Burgos and Tudcla, and extended themselves toward', ltdhoa, 
which they still held, much against the viill of Napoleon, who strongly cen- 
sured Such a proceeding, as gaming nothing in strength of position, and los- 
ing much in moral influence (2J. Blake broke up from Rejnosa on llic ISih 

(|V Souih. 11.470 Rap. 1. 42S, 43l lund. i, PfnoJ wbj impraetitaWfl for lUivjii. itMtinljU 
bMn a *ooil rra.on for •rmOns Uo wb< Ir af«7 
*1 hc»e obsrTTatJons applj to those baring the pc* routiil by £It<i3* bot it be turn* for jij 

licral direction of lb® Allied coqipaign* and csi'c- it Solo two t^rU. by twa fcundrrti 

eta)\r ibe Jb#i2b5b poyerniopDl, wbo^ *l l>crJo*l* from mcIi oihcf, end f eitber to ibe ♦hwp 
fir from beta? adeniiatclT imprMt^ed wul, ibo of dC3lrtici»i»n. when f bn other 
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September willi.lbirly thousand Galicians, and advanced to Santander. The 
Sept. 18 . eCfcct of this movement was to make the French concentrate their 
Sept. 23 . forces in the hasin of Yittoria; and Blake attacked Bilboa with 
fifteen thousand men, which fell the day after it was invested; while the 
French withdrew up the valley of Durango, and all the lateral valleys in its 
vicinity, to the higher parts of the mountains of Navarre. But though these 
operations were at first successful, yet the natural elTects of the presumption 
and want of foresight of the Spanish government and generals, soon deve- 
loped itself. Blake had engaged in this laborious and dangerous mountain 
warfare without magazine stores, or any base of operations, and with only 
seventy rounds of ammunition for each gun. Jlis men, when tlie winter was 
approaching and the snow beginning to fall, were without great-coats, and 
many without shoes. The bulk of his forces, grouped around Burgos, exposed 
' his right flank to successful attack ( 1 ). 

casunofat ^ comhincd attack had been arranged between the Spanish gene- 
Logrono." .rals aloRg the whole circumference which they occupied upon the 

■ central mountain position of the French army. But such a complicated 
Oct. 27 . ' movement, difficult and hazardous even with the best disciplined 
troops, when acting along such an extensive and rugged line of country, was 
altogether hopeless with the disorderly and ill-appointed hands of the Pen- 
insular patriots. An attack by Castanos, with the Andalusian army, upon the 
French posts on the Ebro around Logrono, though at the first attended with 
some success, at length terminated in disaster; and the Spanish division of. 

■ Pi'gnatelli was driven back with the loss of all its artillery, and immediately 
dispersed. Discouraged by this check, Castanos fell back to Calahorra; and 
dissensions, threatening very serious consequences, broke out between that 

•general and Palafox, who retired with the Arragonesc levies towards Sara- 
gossa. Meanwhile Blake, whose forces, from the junction of the troops under 
Domana, which had come up from Corunna, and the Asturians, with whom 
he was in communication near Santander, were increased to nearly fifty 
thousand men, commenced a forward movement on the French left in the 
Biscayan provinces, and stretching himself out by the sea-coast, and up the 
valley of Durango, threatened to interpose between the advanced divisions 
ofLefehvre and Ney’s corps, which lay most exposed, and their communica- 
tion with the French frontier on the Bidassoa (2). 

Defeat oc Tlus offensive movement. was well conceived, and if conducted' 
Tm nosa! ~ followcd up witli tile requisite vigour, might have led to great 
Oct. 3 t. results. As it was, however, his forces were so scattered, that though 
thirty-six thousand were under his immediate orders, only seventeen thou- 
sand were collected by Blake in front of the enemy, without any artillery, in 
the valley of Durango ; the remainder being stretched inactive along the 
sea-cost, or separated from the main body by impassable mountain ridges. 
Alarmed, however, by the probable consequence of an interposition of such a 
force between the bulk of his troops and their communications with Bayonne 
and St.-Sebastians, Lefebvre resolved to make a general attack upon the 
enemy, and drive them back to the neighbourhood of Bilboa. Descendingfrom 
the heights of Durango undercover of a thick fog, he suddenly attacked the 
Oct. 3 t. Spanish army at daybreak on the olst October, with such vigour, 
that the divisions in front were thrown back on those in the rear, and the 
whole driven in utter confusion to Bilboa, from whence they continued their 


( 1 ) Nap. i. 343 . 3(i9. South, i. 387> 389. Tor.ii. 
lOi, 105. 

VI, 


( 2 ) Tor. ii. 110, Il3. Nap. i. 368. 
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Burgos, iilwcli lias given up to pillage, anU ihe dispcr<>ion of Ihc defeated 
troops TV as complete (1) ^ vi uwcaim 

noTN lecanie the centre of llic Emperor's operations t 
K 1““ f ^ established there on the t2ih, and ten thousand 
light troops T^ere despatched for^Nard to <;cour the country, ler^ 
contributions, and diffuse a general terror of the French arras Such ^ as the 
consternation produced bj their advance, that thej (raierscd the open fields 
in CTcry direction, without experiencing the slightest opposition tlicj s^ept 
over the plains of I eon as far as Benuveme, Toro, and Tordcsillas, spreading 
every where the Irmniphanl proclamations of the Emperor, and boasting* 


attention of the enemy was drawn to ibe side of Salamanca, the ejes of ^a- 
polcon were, m rcalitj, turned m a different quarter, am! it was ogamsi^ 
Casfanos ant) Palafox tJial ibe w eig))l of his forces was directed The position 
of the trench array seemed to expose them to certain dcstmction,fQr hej s 
corps, which had been destined to act against the array of Estremadura at 
Burgos, being rendered di-sposablc by its suddcn''dcslruclion, was m a 'iluV 
tion to mahe a circuit round ilieir position, and cut them off from the line of 
retreat to Iscw Castile and Jlladrid That bn\c marshal accordingly, reinforced 
by a division from the reserve, was directed to more from Aranda by boria 
lo Agreda, which was directlj in their rear, while Lannes was despatched 
from Burgos, with two divisions of infintrj and one of Iievvj cavalry from 
the reserve, to put himself at the head of Jloncey’s corps, and attack them iii 
front (2) Meanwhile, Qistanos, finding himsclf«epiratcd both from BehiJrre 
and Blake’s armies, with the ^le^tructIon of winch he was unacquainted, had 
adopted the extraordinary phn of forcing a passage through the t rcnch forces 
in lus front, and nnrchiug by Concln-dMlara and Soria lo Burgm, where 
^o» » lie was to annihilate the Emperor’s reserves and rearguard, ami 
thence pa<s on to ^ iltona to co-operate with Blake m the destruction of tlic 
two corps in Biscay (3) ' , 

midst of these extravagant projects, the hand of Cite wi> 
twitter ik« upon him Marshal bej, who Irft Aranda onthe lOlh, cntcreilsoria 
on the 2Ist, upon w Inch Castanos retreated lowartN Ti i ru, which 
be reached on thccYcniugof the 22d There bis army formetlajuiicuonwiih 
that of Arragon under Palafox, and ihcir iimtetl forces amounted to ihirty- 
nme thousand infantry, and four thoa<and ravilry, with forty ftms The 
generals of the armies of Andalusia and Arragon could not concur {« any 
plan of common operations Palafox conlcndmg strongly for the defence t f 
Arragon, Casta nos for the more prudent plan of retiring licfore ihc cjirni» 
bothing was as yet dccidctl between tbcscconlltciitig opinions, when it wav 
aimomicod from the outposts lint the enemy were already ujHin them In 
basic, the troops were draw n up nearly on Ihc ground which they occ«r»«i 
at the moment, wluch was along a range of mconsidrral fe bilh, nearly #n 
miles long, stretching from Tmlcla to Taran/ona The Vrragnii^e, wiiti 
Palafox, were on the right, leaning on Todcia, the \akmhm amlUsulians 

319 390 j«» i M Tor u 131 

?;« "i: m ^ r » 

ta nttl anwl arm* ao4 aa«s«»*** l>r«»»« 595 191 

,f«« ewd «* » vwy twjvlat naoMt py pr'»5 
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loosely sciillcrcd in the ceniro; the vclcrnns of Andalusia, proud of llio 
laurels of Raylcn, on the left, slrclching to Taranzona, which they occupied 
with three divisions, the flower of the army. Lannes, who commanded the 
French, and had concentrated thirty thousand infantry and live thousand 
cavalry, with sixty pieces of cannon, instantly perccivetl the weakness of the 
enemy’s line, and prepared to pierce the lonft and feehly puarded front in the 
ccntrcj where It was wcalcest, and composed of the most inexperienced 
troops, so as to separate allopcther the army of Arrapon from that of Anda- 
lusia. This well-conceived ])lan proved entirely successful. General Maurice 
Mathieu, with a strong body of infantry, and the whole cavalry under I.e- 
fehvrc Desnouettes, attacked the Vale.ncians and Castilians in the centre with 
great vigour, and soon compelled them to give ground; hut they were in 
their turn charged by the Spanish guards, whom Castauos despatched to 
their assistance from the left, who threw the assailants into confusion; and 
the Spanish line in that quarter was gaining ground, when they were taken 
in flank hy General Morlot, who had beaten hack the Arragonese on the right, 
and now turned iierccly upoti the enemy’s centre. Aided hy such powerful 
auxiliaries, Maurice Mathicu and l.cfchvrc Desnouettes regained the advan- 
tage, and, in their turn, drove hack and threw into confusion the Yaleneians 
and Castilians, who had got into disorder hy the length of the combat. The 
centre was speedily routed, and I.efchvre, charging the right with vigour, 
drove them entirely oil' the Held in confusion towards Saragossa. Meanwhile 
la Pena, with the victors of Daylcn on the extreme left, had routed the French 
under la Grange, to whom he was opposed; hut wlien following up their 
success in some disorder, and already cojilident of victory, the victors were 
suddenly niclhy a solid mass of infantry which diverged from the victorious 
centre of the enemy, and broken; the other divisions of the army of Anda- 
lusia, three in number, and embracing twelve thousand soldiers, look no 
part in ihc action. They commenced their retreat, however, in good order, 
when it was evident the battle was lost; but some of the advanced troops of 
Key’s corps having appeared in their rear, from the side of .Soria, and a 
powder-waggon exploded by accident, the retreat became disorderly, and il 
was with some dillicully the guns were brought olT. As it was, the sej)ara- 
tion of the Spanish armies was complete; fifteen thousand men, Arragonese, 
Yaleneians, and Castilians, had taken refuge in .Saragossa, without either 
guns or ammunition-waggons. Twenty thousand, under Gaslanos, with all 
their artillery, fell back, comparatively in good order, to Catalayud, and were 
immediately ordered up by the Central .Tunta to Madrid, to defend the 
capital. Five thousand were kilted and Avounded, or made prisoners on the 
field.; the remainder, with twenty guns, disiicrscd in the pursuit, and were 
never more heard of. But if Napoleon’s directions had been implicitly fol- 
lowed by Ncy, who arrived at Soria on the 22d, and if,, instead of remaining 
in that loAvn, as he did, inactive for two days, he had advanced in the direc- 
tion of Catalayud, he Avould have fallen perpendicularly on the retreating 
columns of Caslanos, and totally destroyed them. This failure, on the j)art 
of Ncy, excited great displeasure in Napoleon (who had Avith reason calculated 
upon much greater results from the battle), and Avas attended Avilh important 
consequences on the future fortunes of the Avar (1). 

(l) Jom, 5i. 99, 100. Tor. li, 138| 142. Nap. i. the nutliorUy on \>lucli this .serioQS charge is made 
401,400. Soult. ii. 399, 401. against Palafox shmittlhc given, as no foundation 

Colonel Napier says, ♦< Palafox, .with the right aj)pears for it in the military authorilies with %\hich 
wing and centre, lied to Saragos.sa with such speed, 1 am acquainted. Jomiiii says merely that after the 
that some of the fugitives arc said to have arrived battle *♦ Palafox toolc the road to Saragossa;*' To- 
there the same evening,” It would be desirable that reno that, Don Joseph Palafox 4n the morpipg 
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The hatlles of Espinosa, Purgos, and Tudclai v,cn not only lo^ 
tally dcstrucuve of the Spanish armies in the north, hut they ren- 
?y dispersion of their forces tilth tthich they\cre 
Abro attended, the approach to the capital a mailer of ease to the French 
Emperor, Diakc^? troops, of nhich Uomana had now assumed the command 
had almost all dispersed, some into Asturias, otliers into I conj and it nas 
with the utmost difficulty llial that gallant commander liad rallied ten'tlious^ 
and of tiie starving fugitives, yvilhout either arlillcr)', ammunition, or stores 
in the rugged mountains from which the Ebro takes its rise; the remnant of 
the army of Estremadura, routed at Burgos, liad fallen hack, in the utmost 
confusion,* towards the Guadarrama mountains • while Ca«lanos with Uie 
army of Andalusia, was driven off in a south-easterly direction to Catalajud, 
in the road to Valencia; and Palafox, with the leiics of Anragon and Castile/ 
had sought a refuge behind theValls of Baragossa. Thus, the Spanish armies 
yvere not only individually and grievously weakened by tho losses they 
had sustained, but so disjointed and severed, as to bo incapable of acting in 
concert, or affording any support to each other i while Kapok'ou, at the 
head of a hundred thousand men, occupied a central position in the heart of 
them ail, and was master of the great road leading direct to tlic capital (I).’ 

' ^ circumstances that the genius of that great general 

uppuared most conspicuous, wiiich never shone v\Hh such lustre 
irroru Qs ill thc vlgour Ottd ability with which he followed up a beaten 
Srta’” enemy. Abandoning llic remains of Blake's army to Soull and 
the care of watching the Englisli troops to Lefchvrc's corps, and directing iJin- 
ncs to observe Saragossa and the discomnicd but warlike multitude which it 
contained, while Ney w as to press incessantly on Castanog, and ilri\ c him off, 
as far as possible, in an easterly liirection, the Emperor himself, with tho 
Imperial Guards, Victor's corps, and the reserve, at least sixty thousand 
strong, advanced tow'ards Madrid. So skilfully were these various movements 
combined, that wliilc each corps bad the following up and destroying of its 
own peculiar antagonist in an especial manner intrusted to its care, ihc whole 
combined to protect and support the'advancc of the main body to the capi- 
tal; Lcfcbvrc protecting its right ilank, Ncy its left, while Lmnes and SouU 
secured and protected the rear, at the same time that they disposed of the 
remnants of llic Arragoncse and Galician armies (2J. 
rorcugef Departing from Aranda dc Douro on tlic 28th, (ho Emperor arris cJ 
at the fool of the Somo-sierra on the morning of the TiOth. Some 
ndd-works, hastily constructed at tlic summit of the pass, were girrisoncd 
by n disorderly crowd, composed of the reserva of the disisions of Amhlusia, 
wJiicli bad been sent forvsard from Madrid, with which were unlletl the re- 
mains of Uic army of Estremadnra, in all about twelve tliousand men, with 
tf . ■■ ■. * •> 1 .;r '*•*'■•' *'* Thcgims 

. . I ■ , 1 1 ■ I %!efp| and 
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a ronsiiierablo time, a verv serious loss was «nthlpai/d 
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bal llie propo^il tn as jndignanUv rejected On the same day the Duke del In- 
fantado'^as fortunate enough to make lus escape, under corcr of a ilucfc 
iog,auddtreclcd lus steps to Guidalaxara, to join the armv of Ca>tano«, nhich 
had retreated in that direction During the night the French infanlrr amitd 
D« 3 ,n great strength around the capital, and on the follow mg morning 
a tuickfog oAetiipread both the agitated rauUitudemiluu, and theho^lwiih 
out bj which U was menaced Bj degrees, however, the mbt was dispelled 
bi Che ascending rajs of the <;un, and the Emperor directed bis columns of 
attack auamst the Brnro, the heights of which complctelv commanded the 
citr k bal ter j of thirty guns soon made a practicable breach in ib weak 
defence, and a French division advancing to the acsauli, ’speedily ru hed m 
and made ihem<icl\cs masters of that important post (1) 

Fiiioriiut The agitation m Madrid novr became excessive, twenty thousand 
aimed men were wilhm its walU, but almost entirely disorganized, 
agitated bj furious passions, burning with individual ardout) but destitute 
of the organization and di cipline noccNsarj for success aiam’^i theformidahlc 
cnemj b\ whom they were now assailed The city presented tlic m<hl 
frightful scene of disorder, exasperated crowds filled the streets, strong 
barricades w ere erected in various quarter!, thcbclls of two hundred churches 
rang together , a confused murmur, like the *!ound of a mighty cataract, was 
heard incessantlv, even during the night, which was audible at the distance 
of miles from the capital , while in the French lines all was silent and ordcrlv, 
and the step onl\ of the passing cenlinel broke the stillness, — a sinking imasc 
of the difference between the di'Orderlj passions which agitate the populace, 
without being directed by ’superior intelligence to any u eful end, and the 
experienced di ciphnc winch restrains an ardour not less povrerful, till ilie 
moment forletting It loose with deci ivcefTecihasamvcd 1 ut the possession 
of the Beliro, m a mililarj point of > lew , is possession of Madrid , bombs from 
Its hcigbb can reach the furilie>t points of the city Sensible of the Im- 
possibililv of maintaining the defence, the Spanish auibontic^ were dchljcrat- 
ing on the expedience of proposing terms of capitulation, when a flag of truce 
arrived from Berliner, threatening the utmost «e\eritv of military execution 
if the while flag wa» not hoisted within two hour- Morhand Ivnartewere, 
Upon that, despatched to the head-quarters of the Emperor, to negotiate the 
terms of surrender He received the former with unusual sternness, and m 
just but cutting terms reproached him with his violation of good faith towards 
the unhappj prisoners taken at Bavlcn ^2) “ Injustice and bad faith,” said 

fiUnd I* 5«ir liitiat l»<»jw •!«<> VjmI m 
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he, “ever in the ' end' recoil upon those who practise' them.” Prophetic 
words! of the truth and universal application of which Napoleon himself, on' 
the rock of St.-llelena, afterwards afforded a memorable example. Filled with 
consternation at the perilous predicament in which he was individually 
placed, from the well-founded resentment of the Emperor,' and inspired with 
'3 sense of the necessity of appeasing the wrath of the conqueror by an im- 
mediate surrender, Morla returned to the city, and easily persuaded the 
majority of the junta' that submission had become a matter of necessity. 
Dec. 4. A few gallant men, with the Marquis Castellas and Yiscount de 
Gaete, disdaining to surrender, withdrew from the city during the night, and 
took the road for Estremadura. At daybreak the capitulation was signed, and 
by ten o’clock the principal' points of the city were in the possession of the 
French troops (4). ■ . . 

Napoifoii's Napoleon did not himself enter Madrid, but established his- head- 
the tranquil- quai’ters at Chamartin, in the neighbourhood of the capital, where 
spain.”'^ he received the submission of the authorities, and fulminated his 
anathemas against the functionaries who had resisted or swerved from his 
government. In a short time every thing wore the appearance of peace ; the 
theatres were re-opened; the shopkeepers displayed their tempting wares, 
secure in the discipline of the conquerors; the Prado and public walks were 
crowded with spectators. Numerous deputations, embracing some of the most 
wealthy atid respectable inhabitants of Madrid, Avaited on the Emperor, and 
renewed their protestations of fidelity to his brother Joseph, Avho Avas 
established at the Royal Palace of Pardo : it then appeared how completely 
and fatally the corruptions and enjoyments of opulence and civilized life 
disqualify men from acting an heroic part in defence of their country (2). 
Measures of great severity were adopted against all the constituted authorities 
who, after having recognised Joseph as King of Spain, had joined the popular 
party. The Iilarquis des Simon, a Frenchman by birth, Avho had to the last 
prolonged the conflict after the capitulation had paralysed till general resi- 
stance, and Avas taken fighting bravely, Avhen endeavouring to cut his Avay 
through at the gate of Fuenearral, AA'^as ordered to be shot. He .owed his life 
to the intercession of his daughter, who threw herself at the Emperor’s feet, 
and obtained from his clemency a commutation of the sentence. All the 
members of the Council of Castile avIio had declared that they had SAvorn 
allegiance to Joseph, under Jesuitical mental reservations, Avere dismissed, 
and ordered to be detained prisoners in their own houses. Nor Avere general 
measures aAvanting, calculated to reconcile the nation to the SAvay of the 
n‘c. 4 . intrusive monarch. By a solemn decree, the Inquisition aa^bs abo- 
lished, and all its funds directed to he applied' to AA'ards the reduction of the 
public debt; feudal rights were suppressed; all personal restrictions and 
privileges declared at an end ; the number of convents throughout the kingdom 

lliosc who commit them. I had a ilcct at Cadiz; it^ faith now paralysed Morla, and impelled him into 
h.ad come there as to an ally’s harbour; and u second act of pusillanimity, if not trcacherj', to 

directed against it the mortars of the toNvii ^^hich his own country'men : so true it is, in Kapolton’s 
you coinmaiuled. 1 had a Spanish anny in iny vords, that ** injustice ami had faith ever recoil in 
ranh^, hut I preferred allouin^ it to escape on the end upon those nho commit them.** Morla lingered 
hoard the Knglish vessels, and prccipltatinc; >1 from out a few years, abhorred and shunned by all; he 
the rocks of Kspinosa to disarming it. 1 uonld died as he had lived, devoured by lemorse and 
rallicr have seven thousand additional enemies to sunk in misery, — .fee Tours o, ii. 1 55, 
combat than he aw anting in good faith. Return to (l) Tor. ii. 152, 155. Thib. tii. 163, IG5. Kap. 
Madrid, I give you till to-morrow at ten; rtluni j,4i 3, 4l5. Soulh. ii. 414, 4l7, 
then if >ou are the hearer of stihmissiou ; if not, (2) Their number amounted to above tikelrehin- 
you and vour troops shall he all pul to the sword.” drcd» tomprchcnding the most eminent and wealthy 
-^Tinhii DExtj, vii. 1C5, IGG. There can he no individuals of all classes in Ibc metropolis, — Jouini, 
doubt that consciousness of his former breath of iii, 105. 
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was at once Tcdaced a third, and their Inmates tnracd adrift, nhlle all norices 
were permitted lolea\c their places of seclusion? One-half of the proceeds of 
t iQ estates of the suppressed convents as to he applied to the public debt 
tjic other to the relief of the cities and tornis vs-hlch had suffered from the 
French mvasion; ahd all the barriers between province and pro>incc, phich 
liad so Jon^ impeded the internal commerce of (he kingdom, were declared 
7 1 ' at an cud. A few days after, the Emperor fulminated a bulletin 
against the English government, winch desen cs to be recorded, from ihq 
singular contrast p Inch its predictions exhibited to the future march of events 
witli nhich his onn destiums were so deeply implicated (J). 

Nor was (ho Emperor less actively employed during the fortuighl* 
' remained at Madrid, in dispersing lus armies so as to spread 

• cember _ * them os cf the greatest possible space, and complete In all the pro- 
vinces that thorough conquest which had already been effected In the capital. 
Key’s corps, which had been brought up from Soria, vs as stationed at Madrid, 
under his own immediate control, with the guards and reserve; Mclor v\as > 
advanced to Toledo, which, nolnithsfanding its eipressed determination to 
bold out to the uttermost, opened its gates on the first summons, while his 


I . 

of fpaheia; Junot’s corps uas broken up, and the Utvision^ compusuig ii in- 
corporated with Souli’s troops; Sionceywas ordered up t6 Madrid for an 
expedition against Valencia ; while Morlicr 
port hi? corps, which was occupied with tli 

Emperor, from lus central position at .Madrii , • 

subdue the insurrection at once in Andalusia, Esircmadura, Cialicia, Valencia, 
and Arragon; following out these measures on his favourite maxim, which 
bad been acted upon with such fatal effect against the I’ruMiam after the 
battle of Jena, that the true secret of war is to couccnlralc when a deceive 
blow' is to bo struck, but to disperse when the broken remains ol (lie enemy 
are to he pursued, and tiic moral effect of victory is to he magnified by the 
numerous minor successes by winch It is follow cd. 

Vast as such a plan of operations undoubtedly was, it was not dispropor- 
tloucd to the resources of the Emperor; for the Imperial muster-rolN, on 
October lOlh, showed in the Peninsula the enormous number of three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand men and sixty thousand horse?, of whom no Je<s 
than two hundred and fifty tlimisand were present with the eagle? and with 
their regiments, and thejosses since sustained had been more thin ooimter- 
balanccd by the reinforcements rcccivcil; so that, after making every allow - 

. . Va L. Viitliiul can 
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ancG for the troops requisite, for garrisons and communicalions, at least a 
hundred and sixty tlioiisand were disposable for active operations, or above 
thirty thousand men could be directed against'each of the provinces menaced 
nith an attack (1). The disorganized condition of the Spanish armies, the 
deplorable state of destitution to which they were reduced, the A'ast distance 
Avhich separated them from each other, and the Avant of any cITicient central 
government to combine their operations, rendered it too probable that this 
vigorous and unrelenting system of conquest Avould be attended Avith the 
desired effect, aiid that the national resistance of the Spaniards Avould, in the 
first moments of consternation consequent on their disasters (2), be speedily 
'suppressed in all the provinces; AA'hen the career of victory Avas arrested from 
•a quarter Avhence it was least expected, and by an enemy aa’Iio had been hi- 
. therto almost forgotten, from the mistaken vicAv Avhich the Emperor en- 
tertained of his proAvess. 

Bold ad- While these disasters AA’^ere accumulating on the Spanish mo- 

\ancc of Su -i-r-,-!. i i i t 

John aiooro. narchy, tne Eiignsli army, unouserved and nnassailcd, had al 
length been concentrating its forces. Baird had come up from Corunna, Hope 
from the Escurial, and Sir John Moore found himself at the head of nearly 
, thirty thousand men, of AA'hom above tAVO thousand Avere caA^alry in admir- 
able condition, and sixty pieces of cannon (5). The English general Avas for 
long extremely perplexed Avhatlo do, in consequence of the imperfect in- 
formation AA'hich-he received, and the contradictory nature of the remon- 
strances addressed to him by Mr. Frere, the British ambassador at Madrid, 
AA'ho strongly urged an immediate advance to the capital, and the evidence 
which the progress of events around him AA'as daily affording of the utter in- 
capacity of the Spanish armies to contend Avith the formidable legions of 
.Napoleon. At one time, the intelligence of the successive rout of all the Spa- 
nish armies appeared so alarming, that orders Averc given to the troops to 
retreat, and Sir David Baird's heavy baggage, Avhich Avas coming up from 
nov. 29 . Lugo to Aslorga commenced a retrograde moA^ement to the latter 
place. This determination excited the utmost dissatisfaction in the troops: 
oflicers and men loudly and openly murmured against such a resolution, 
and declared it would be belter to sacrifice half the army than retire from so 
fair a field AAolhout striking a bloAv for the allies aa'Iio had staked their all in 
the common cause. The gallant spirit of the general himself secretly recoiled 
from the mournful resolution, Avhich nothing had made him adopt but an 
imperious sense of duly to the troops intrusted to his care, the glocmv fore- 
bodings consequent on the overwhelming strength of the enemy, and the 
defeat and dispersion of all the Spanish forces by whom it IiadLeen* attempted 


(l) Imperial Muster-Rolls, Kap. i. app. 28* 
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lo arrost lus progrcs3. Tlicsc feelings, both m the general and the soldiers 
Ttorc wought np to the highest degree, 'when intelligence ^%as rceeired 
shorOi after the adunceof the hrenrh to Madrid, of the entbasiastic pre- 
prations made for the defence of the capital, and the dcicrminalion of the 
inhibitants^to hiiry themsehes under its rums rather than sobwif fofbe 
in\ndcr Giving 'icntjoj'fullv to the native courage oflusdisposiliou, as ucU 

* as the loudly expressed uisbcs of the army, Sir John Moore now 
sent orders to Sir Jtaud Baird to suspend Ins retreat, and, to the infinilejoy 
of the troops, directions were given, indicating a disposition to advance 
D'' 9 TJicse preparations were not rckxed, s^hQu^b Cohael Graham, 
(lieftiturc hero of Birrosa, returned on the OUi with the dislicartenmg in- 
telligence of the capture of the Uctiro, and perilous situation of Madrid, the 
British general knew that his countrymen lool cd to him for some great, 
exploit, and, thongli fully aware of the danger of such a step, he resolved to 
throw himself upon llic enemy's communication, and menace SouU, who lay 
exposed lo bis blows, with fifteen thousand men, in unsuspecting security 

• in the valley of the Carrion The gallant resolution was no sooner 
taken than it was acted upon , two days after, the British army completely 
concentrated, commenced ilsadvance, and Moore, with twenty-fivethoiisand 
men around Ins banners, ventured to essay it against ^apoUon, who had 
two hundred thousand under lus command (i) 

forward march of the Cnghsh farces, Iio« ever, w as combined 
prudence, and, indeed, necessity, dictated, with preparations 
» w"on “ for a retreat, and as it w as uncertain which line would he adopted, 
11 -II „„ ,i,h great road to I isbon and at Benavcnlc, 

• of Galicia On the Joili, headquarters 

■ posts of cavalry ovtcndcd to Rueda and 

Toro, at the former of which places they surprised a French post, and made 
eighty prisoners Great was the astonishment of these haughty conquerors 
at finding themselves thus assailed by an enemy w hom the boastful proclama- 
tions of the Emperor had led them to behei c w as mfull retreat for his shijis 
>< At first. Sir John’s march -w as directed tow ards Valladolid, in order 
to facilitate the junction wiiU Baird’s corps, but an intercepted despatch 
from JVapoMon on the iith having made hmi acquainted with the fall of Ma- 
drid, and llip unsuspecting security in which Souli’s corps lay in the \aucy 
of the Carrion, the columns were moved towards Toro and Bcnavtntc, and 
Valdcras was assigned as the point of junction for the two armies At Toro, 
n~ c where headquarters were on the IGlh, information was received 
flint Bomam who had been informed of the roovcmenl and invited to co- 
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cavalry, making two colonels and one hundred and sixty men prisoners in 
twenty niinutes. Soult,,now seriously alarmed, hastily called in his detach- 
ments from all quarters, and with some difficulty concentrated eighteen thou- 
sand men on the banks of the Carrion, and between that and Saldana, where 
Moore was making preparations for attacking him on the 2od (d). 

Never was'more completely evinced than on this occasion, the 
iiierr\u7tiicr prophetic sagacity of the saying of Napoleon seven months before, 
tiirsowh? that a victory by the allies on the plains of Leon w’ould give a ' 
locked-jaw to every French army in Spain. No sooner Avas the advance of Sir ■ 
John Moore known at Madrid, than it instantly paralysed the movements of 
the whole French armies in the south of Spain. ISapoleon immediately dis- 
patched orders in all directions to suspend the expeditions into the dill'erent 
provinces Avhich were in preparation. Milhaud’s and Lasalle’s cuirassiers 
Avere arrested at Talavera ; Victor’s advanced guards were recalled from La 
Mancha ; the expedition against Valencia Avas abandoned, the -preparations 
Dec. 21 . against Saragossa suspended; and fifty thousand men, under the 

Emperor in person, including the Imperial Guards, the AA'hole of Ney’s corps, 
and great part of the reserve, the fioAver of the army, Avere, at a fOAv hours’. 
notice, suddenly marched off in the direction of Somo-Sierra (2). ■ 

Rapiiimaicii 0^1 tfic cvcning of the 22d, they Avere at the foot of the Guadarrama 

Kajiokon pjjgg^ but a violont hurricane, of Avind and snoAV enveloped the 
o\pn\helm* higher parts of the mountains, Avhere the thermometer AA’as at 10° 
v.?r<iTthc°' of cold (5); and the general in command of the advanced guard, 

■ uoops.' * after twelve hours of fruitless toil, reported that the passage Avas 
impracticable. The conqueror of the St.-Bcrnard, hoAvcver, AA'as not so easily 
Dec. 23. to be arrested. Napoleon in person hastened to the adA'anced posts, 
and ordei'ed the march to be continued Avilhout interruption, .himself setting 
the example by pressing forAvard Avith the leading files on foot. The example 
animated the men to fresh exertions; amidst storms of snoAV and sleet, Avhicli 
in the higher parts of the passage were truly frightful, the columns pressed 
Dec. 25. on Avith ceaseless activity, and after tAVO days of incessant labour, 
the difficulties AA'ere surmounted, and the avIioIc Avere collected on the nor- 
thern side of the mountains, in the valley of the Douro. Urging' on his troops 
with indefatigable activity, and riding even at that inclement season with the 
‘adA'anced posts in person, the Emperor soon arrived at the scene of action; 
.Dec. 70 . on the 26th, headquarters were at Tordesillas, the cavalry Avere at 
Valladolid, and Ney’s corps at Rio Scco. Fully anticipating the immediate 
destruction of the English army, from the immense force noAV brought to 
'bear against them, Napoleon on the same day Avrotc to Soult: — “The advanced 
posts of the cavalry are already at Benaventc; if the English remain another 
day in their position they arc undone; should they attack you Avith all their 
forces, retire a day’s march to the rear; the further they adA'ance the belter 
for ns; if they retreat pursue them closely (4).” 

1'he' march of Ney by Zamora and Rio Seco toAvards Benaventc AA’as 
of Gaiiua. SO dircct, that he early intercepted the British from their communi- 
cation Avith Portugal; and if he could have reached the latter town before Sir 
John Moore, he Avould have cut him off from the line of retreat to Galicia also, 
and rendered the situation of the army all but desperate. This catastrophe, 
however, Avas prevented by the prudent fercsight of the English commander, 
Avho, having received vague hut alarming accounts of the march of a large 

(1) Tor. it. 178, 187. Nop. i. 450, 401. Loud. i. (3) -Altoul 14° orndtrcidieil iiIki^c zero. 

212, 243. ' (4) Tiiib. ^ ii. 174, 175. Tor. ii, 187, "'O- 

(2) Join. ii. 113. Ter. ii. 187. Kaii. i. 461. i. 461, 462. Join. ii. 11" 
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Trench army from the south, suspended his advance on ilid 25d^ and on tlid 
2lt#i coiitincnccu liis retreat GaliciS) to thcinfinlfc ftiorUlicatioQ erf 

thcsoWIcrSj^Uioncrc U\ t?ic Jiighest state of Vigour and spirits, and in^hom 
an iinbrotcn^crlcs opriHiant successes ai the outposts had produced an un- 


n-as wjth the rearguard to protect (fie passage of the stores and baggage over 
the bridge of Castro-Conzalo, -has threatened by a large body of ^’cy*s horse-’ 
men.* liOrd Paget, howerer, nith tno squadrons of the fOtb, charged and 
overlhrcn them, making a huhdred prisoners, besides numbers killed and 
bounded ‘ Indeed, Ibo superiority of the English hotsC had become so ap- 
parent, that they set all odds at defiance, ne\cr hesitated to attack the enemy's 
cavalry, though tlirccfold in numher, and had already made five hundred 
prisoners, during the few days they had been engaged inactive operations {!). 

timely retreat, Sir John Moore reached Bcnavcnie before 
the enemy; and the hazardous operation of crossing the EslaJ'thcn 
' roaring torrent 5vvoJn by mclbng snon*, and over planks laid 

across the broken arches of the bridge of Castro, In the dark, vvas^ 
successfully performed by General Craufilrd with the rear8Uard4 Tlie army' 
remained tw^o days at that place, reposing from its fatigues, under theshelter 
‘ extent and 

. ' . . . . : isly relaxed 

during me retreat, luougu only m u'lit,,. umj ^ : ' ihagun; the 

spirit of the men bod been surprisingly depressed by the thoughts of retiring 
before the enemy} the officers had, in a great degree, lost their authority, 
and disorders equally fatal to the army and inhabitants liad alrea'dy com- 
menced. V '■ ■ i'* •>'" front par I of the co- 
lumn, vvh' . ■ ; the march and thd 

severity oi : - > ', ■ ‘ ic was perceptible in 

the rearguard, which was in presence of the enemy. Piquets of cavalry bad 
Dee It been left to guard theford> of the Esia; and, on ihcSStli, a body 

fO tona. i tUT, 253 Nap. U *62, KjI. Tor. J wfrakwpftl togethef tarl^ forinnalrfr 

iSa/rSP. ' , cKi»es of the ramily escaped — SasratiM. <99. 
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' of six hundred horsemen of-lhc Imperial Guard crossed over, and began to 
drive in the rearguard, slalioncd in that quarter to repel their incursions. ■ 
Instantly, these gallant horsemen made ready to oppose them, and though 
only two hundred in number, repeatedly faced about, and by successive ' 
char'^cs under Colonel Otway, retarded the advance of the enemy till assist- 
. ancc^wa’s aChand. At length the enemy having been drawn suflicicntly far 
* into the plain, the lOth, Avho were formed, concealed l)y some houses, sud- 
denly appeared, and advanced to the assistaticc of their brave comrades. At 
'.the joyful sight of the well-known plumes, the retiring horsemen M-hecled 
. • about* a loud cheer was given, and the whole bore down at full s])ced upon 
' the enemy. The Imperial Guard, the flower of the French army wreathed 
‘ with the trophies of Austerlitz (1 ), were in an instant broken and driven over 
the Esla, with the loss of a hundred and thirty killed, and seventy prisoners, 

' among whom was their commander. General Lcfchvre Desnouettes (2). 
ucwrn or^ TPe destruction of the bridge of Castro-Gonzalo was so thoroughly 
„ cfl'eclcd that it delayed for two days the advance of the French, 

who could hot cross the stream at other points from its swoln state; hut at 
length, the arches having been restored, llcssiercs crossed on the oOlh, with 
- . nine thousand horsemen, and reached Benavente, which had been evacuated 
. by the English on the same day. At the same time, the bridge ofMansilla, 
•guarded by Romana’s troops, Avas forced by a charge of cavalry, and Soull 
. .. .passing over, oA’crsprcad the plains of Leon Avith his troops, and captured, 
•the toAvn of the same name, with great stores belonging to the Spanish go- 
. .vernment. The whole army, consisting of the guards, reserve, Soult and 
■ Key’s corps, scA'cnty thousand strong, including ten thousand horse, and a 
hundred pieces of cannon, were, on the Ist January, united by the Emperor 
at Astorga. The union of so great a force in that remote part of the Penin- 
sula, Avas both the highest compliment that could be paid by that great general 
. to the proAvess of the English army, and the important stroke delivered by 
its'eommander, and the strongest proof of the vigour and celerity Avith Avhich, 
by long experience and admirable arrangements, the movements of the 
French troops could be ctfecled. In ten days Kapoleon had not only trans- 
' ported fifty thousand men from Madrid to Astorga, a distance of Iavo hundred 
miles, but crossed the Guadarrama range Avhen enveloped in a frightful 
• snow-storm, and the torrent of the Esla Avhen swoln by Avintry rains; in each 
.of which operations more than a day’s march had been lost, so that the ad- 
vanced posts of his army at least had marched the astonishing number of 
twenty-five miles a-day Avhen actually in motion, in the depth of winter; an 
instance of exertion almost unparalleled in modern limes (3). But they Averc 
there left by Kapoleon. On the road between Benavente and Astorga, Avhen 
riding in pursuit at the gallop Avith the advanced posts, he was overtaken by 
a courier with despatches; he instantly dismounted, ordered a bivouac- 
fire to be lighted by the roadside, and seating himself beside it on the 
ground, Avas soon so lost in thought as to be insensible to the snoAV Avhich 
fell in thick flakes around him. He had ample subject for meditation : they 


(1) Ante, V. 481. 

(2) I.oml.i. 253, 256, Knp. i, 407, 4G8. Tor. U 
189, 190. l.arrcy, iii. 127. 

(3) U has hern greatly oxccGtlrd, however, in 
the same country hi later limes, lliough hy a much 
smaller force. In Dccemhor 1830, llic Spanish ge- 
neral Gomoz marched from the lines ofSt.-floquc in 
front of Gibraltar to Tudcia on the Ebro : he left 
Sl.-Roque on ihe 24lh November# and reached the 
Bbro on the i7th December, having repeatedly 


fought, tind been driven to circuitous roads to 
ovoid the enemy on the way. The disirncc was 
above 500 miles, pei formed in iwcntydivc days. 
There is no such instance of sustained effort in mo* 
dern times. Seplimius Severus marched from 
Vienna to Rome, a diMancc of SOO miles, in forty 
days, or twenty miles a-day; but he had the glitter- 
ing prospect of the empire to animate his exertions, 
—bee Amu JXeg. 183G, 379, 380, and Onsoy, 
eh. iv. 
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.contained authentic irttcingcnce of tlic accession of Austria io 'the European 
confcdcraciyand the rapid preparation Tvhich her armies ^-ere making for 
taMiig the field. On the spot, he wrote an order for calling into immediate 

• activity the second levy of 80,000 conscripts authorized by the senates consul- 
turn of JOlh October preceding; and proceeding slosWy and pensisely on to 
Astorga, remained there for two days^s riling innumerable dcspaicbcs and 

’ regulating at once the pursuit of the EngJisJi army, "the internal aflaireof 
Spain, the organization of the forces of the Rhenish confederacy, and the 
'dcvclopcmcnt of the gigantic strength of France for the German uar. Oa 
J the od he returned to Valladolid,' here he remamed three days • 
still indefatigahly engaged in riling despatches, and then returned, niih 
extraordinary celerity, by Burgos (f) and Baj’onne, to Pans,Tvhcrc he arrived' 
^ on the 23d. lie took hack his guards, hut sent on Soult and Key wjifi tno 

* diM'sions of the reserve, in all about sixty thousand men, to continuer the 

pursuit of the Englisli (2), who ere falling back by' rapid marches, and in 
great disorder, tow'ards the Gaheian mountains. / . ' • ^ 

sir John Tfiew’ithdrawingofthc Emperor, however, made no change in the. 
fiw"o* ' sigmir with wbicii the pursuit of tlie English army was continued. 
*•“** •* Soult, who immediately pressed upon their retiring columns, liad^. 
twenty thousand infantry and four Jbousand cavalry under his 'command;. 
.. 1 .1 — 1 . »i ..p.j.rri. ........ IB cf5MTim*.!y ttvpTifv tlionsand stroug (5), yet 

il ■ . ^ . ■■ lagrcatde- 

.1 ’■ ■■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ strength of 

i' . i ■ ! ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ion repefted, 

; ' ■ ■ ; ; ■ ■ ‘ ■ excitement ' 

of combat, often sank under the rigour of the season, or yiejuou lo the tempt* 
<7tions of intemperance, which the extensive stores of w me along their /me of 
march loo readily afforded. The^native and ineradicable vice of jiorlfiern ^ 
climates, drunkenness, here appeared in frightful colours; the great wine-^ 
vaults of Bemhibre proved more fatal than the sw ord of the enemy ; lind 
when ihegallant rearguard, which preserved its ranks unbroken, closed Up 
the array, they had 4o force their way'lhrongli a motley crowd of English 
and Spanish soldiers, stragglers and marauders, who reeled out of the liouscs' 

’ in disgusting crowds, or lay stretched on the roadside an easy prey lo the 
enemy’s cavalry, which thundered in close pursuit. The condition of the 
army daily became more deplorable : the frost liad been succeeded by a 
.. _ . r 11 iiif rniMu were almost broken up; the 

. ' • ■ , ■ ■ icr- 

'■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ! . ■ ■ ' P to 

! . . ■ . ^ ' . ; , ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ • . . the 

sound of their explosions, ol theworK oi uesiiuumu e ' 

The mountain-passes through which the retreat was conducted, presciiled, 
indeed, positions at every step in which a few regiments might have arrested, 
on Ibal single road, an army ; but it was unhappily thought there w as no use 

he imellei in h*s TawveM*''. 
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in contesting them, as tlio vastly superior numbers of the' enemy, and the 
advancing columns of Ncy’s corps, vcrc supposed to enable the pursuers 
speedily to turn them on either tlank ; and it is well known to all really 
ac/iuainlcd -willrwar, that a mountainous region, in appearance the most 
defensible, is in reality often the most indefensible of all districts, against a 
superior and enterj)rising enemy, led by a skilful general. Sir .Tohn Moore 
was constantly with the rearguard, doing his utmost to arrest the disorders 
jnn. 5. and protect the retiring columns; and at Yilla Franca a sharp 
• skirmish ensued with the rearguard, in which, though the French cavalry 
were at first successful, they were ultimately repulsed by a heavy fire from 
the British light troops, with the loss of several hundred men, including Gen- 
eral Golbert, who fell while gallantly leading on the vanguard. In other 
quarters, however, the same discipline was not preserved ; disorders went on 
accumulating with frightful rapidity along the whole line, and such was the 
general wreck of presence of mind or foresight, that at Nogales the military- 
chest of the army, containing L.2o,000 in dollars, having stuck fast in the 
mud, the treasure was rolled in the casks in which it was contained over a 
precipitous descent, and became the prey of the peasantry, who picked it up 
.at the bottom.' All order or subordination was now at an end; the soldiers, 
exhausted by fatigue, or depressed by suffering, sank down by hundreds on 
•the wayside, and breathed their last, some with prayers, others with curses 
on their lips; and the army, in frightful disorder, at length reached Lugo, 
late on the evening of the 6lh January (1). 

. Ami offers Iloie, howovor. Sir John Moore halted, and in a proclamation 
sulwi'is issued next , day, severely rebuked the insubordination of. the 
declined, troops, and announced his intention of halting to give battle to 
the enemy. The army, accordingly, was drawn up in a strong position, ex- 
tending along a ridge of low hills. Hanked on cither side by precipitous rocks, 
from the mountains to the bed of the Minho ; and it then speedily appeared 
tthat the preceding disorders' of the march had at least not been owing to want 
Jan. 7- of courage. Instantly, as if by enchantment, the disorder ceased; joy- 

fully the men fell into .their places, the stragglers came up from the rear ; ' 
arms were cleaned, faces brightened, confidence was restored; and before 
the mofnin'g of the 8lh, nineteen thousand men stood in battle array, impa- 
tiently awaiting the attack of the enemy. Soult, however, declined the com- 
bat, though on that day he had seventeen thousand infantry, four thousand 
.cavalry, and fifty pieces of artillery in line; and Moore, having gained his 
object of recruiting his -troops, and having little food remaining in the stores 
of Lugo, broke up in the following night and retired towards Corunna (2). 
S’c"re"rcat ‘ night wos cold and tempestuous ; a severe storm of wind and 
; mixcd with sleet, burst upon tlie troops; and in the confu- 

undergone siou of a noctumal retreat, tw'o divisions lost their w^ay, and com- 
troops. . plete disorganization ensued, insomuch that a large part of the 
army became little better than a mass df stragglers, who were only prevented 
from becoming the prey of tlie pursuers by none of his cavalry fortunately 
appearing in sight. Order having, at daylight, been in some degree restored, 
Sir John Moore collected the army into a solid mass, and the retreat to Co- 
runna Avas elfectqd without further molestation from the enemy, the night- 
march from Lugo having gained to the British twelve hours’ start of the pur- 
suers, which they were never afterwards able to regain; but notwithstanding 

r* 

(l) Tor. ii. 194, 198. Nap. i, 473, 481, Lood, i. (2), Nap. i. 485, 480. Tor. ii. 195, 196. Loud. i. 
260, 267. South, ii. 504, 5l4^ 270, 276. 
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expanse sv as descried, and a few; coasters and fuhing- 
luy boats alone w ere visible on llie~ Jrear};n3ain/Deeplr did ^rery one 
then lament that a battle had not beSn fou^lil long before; and asiLe officers 
cast their eyes on the low' sahd-lulls in front of the ramparts of the fowai on 
which they well knew the contest for their embarUtion must be sustained 
they thought With poignant regret of the ionumerahle.ppsitlons, a hundred 
times stronger, which might ha\e been taken up in the course oflhe^ctreat 
for the encounter. Now, however, there was no aUcrnaiive; the sea was in 
their front, the enemy in their rear ; light they must to slicure \\\t means of 
embarkation; be the positions favourable or unfavonrablc. The brigades; as 
they succcsiivcl) arris ed; were passed on into the town, and aUthemearis 
which circumstances would admit of taken to strengthen thejaud defences, 
« which, though regular, were very w eak ; the mhabitantv cheerfully 
and honourably joining in llie toil, though they welllLncw,^‘from the prepar- 
ations which were going forward, that an embarkation tsas intendSl. Oh the 

r ‘ 1 ' - ! ■!!■■■' ■ ■ . * 

of the war approached to it. The coast resembled^thc sudden ciplo^on of a 
volcano; the city was shaken to its foundations, Ihe rocks tom from their 
bases, the sea was tossed as in a tempest, the earth shook for leagues around*; 
while slowly ‘arose m the air a huge black cloud, shooting forth jdazriing 
sparks, from whence, at a great height, stones hurst forth with a prodigious 
sound, and fell with a sharp rattle in all directions. A stillness yet more aw* 
fnl ensued, broken only by the hoarse and sulleh la8hing’'of the still agitated 
Jm ti waves on the shore (i). On the following day, the transpbrtsfrom 
"Vigo hove in sight, and soon after stood into the bay ; preparations were im- 
m^iately made for the embarkation of the sick and wounded; the cavalry 

1 : ^ ■■ ■* ■ ■ \.^{\ i - 

j ■ j' .\^i i ■■.■ ■■;: 'f 

i- . i . ‘ 

r ■ ■ ■■!;■ ! ; i - ; ■; \ 

of the army, still fourteen thousand strong, wws drawn np w Ith great cafe by 
Sir John Moore, on a range of heights, or rather of swelling knolls, which 
form a sort of amphitlieatrc around the village of Elvina, at the distance of 
rather more than a mile from Corcnva. Hope’s division was on tlie left, its 
flank covered by the mnddy stream of the Hero, commanding the road to 
IiUgo; Baird’s next, directly behind Elvina; tlien the riflekand Frascr’s'dni- 
sion, which watchiil llie coasUroad td St,-Jago,and was prepared losupfiorl 
any menaced point; General Bagel, half a mile in the rear, -with the 
at the ^ illagc of Airis. The French, fully tw entj thousand jtrong, w ere ^sted 
on a higher semicircular ridge, swi^eping round the Icsscf one occupied by 
the British at the distance of about a mile; Laborde’s dm'sion was on the 


(0 u U f«o. Cofe«J v»p.«. M truth of a!?* 
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right, Merle’s in the centre, Mennel’s on the left; their light'field-pieccs ^Ycre 
distributed along the front of the line; the dragoons, under Lahoussaye, 
Lorge, and Franceschi, to which the English had nothing to oppose, clustered 
to the left of the infantry, and menaced the British right.flank, while a great 
battery of twelve heavy guns, advantageously posted on ' a steep eminence 
between their foot and horse, not twelve hundred yards from Baird’s divi- 
sion, was prepared to carry devastation along the whole line (4 ). 
rininni FroiH tile inactivil}' of the French army during the two preceding 
■ jim'la’. days. Sir John Moore had been led to imagine that they had no 
.serious' intention 'of disquieting his retreat, and preparations, on llio 4Gth, 
were making for withdrawing the troops into the town as soon as the dark- 
ness would admit of its being done without observation; when, about noon, 
a general movement was seen along their whole line, and soon after, at two 
z o’clock, their infantry, in four massy columns, was observed to he descend- 
ing from the heights which they occupied, and advancing with a swift step 
towards the English position. Perceiving that the hour he had so long and 
so passionately wished for was at hand. Sir John Moore instantly galloped to 
the front; the troops every "where stood to their arms, and w'crc deployed 
•into line, while the French, according to custom, advanced in long and deep 
columns, preceded by a cloud of light troops. Their onset, as at Vimicro, and 
in all the subsequent actions of the war, -was extremely, impetuous. A cloud 
of skirmishers led the way, which drove in the English advanced posts Avith 
great vigour; and, in the confusion of their retreat, made themselves masters 
of Elvina, directly in front of the centre. As they drew near to the British 
position, they deployed into line] and it soon appeared that they extended 
greatly beyond its extreme right; but the 4th regiment, which was there sta- 
“ lioned, no ways discouraged by this alarming circumstance, threAV back its 
right Aving, and presenting a front in tAvo directions, in Avhich attitude it ad- 
vanced, was soon Avarmly engaged A\’ith the enemy. Highly delighted Avith 
this display of presence of min'd, and deeming the right secure wJicn in- 
trusted to such intrepid defenders, Sir John Moore rode up to Baird’s division 
in the centre, Avhich AA'as noAv come to bloAVS with Mermet’s troops, Avho 
having carried Elvina, AAmre bursting through the enclosures AA'hich lay bc- 
" tween its houses and the British, AA'ith loud cries and all the exultation of 
'victory. The action noAv became extremely warm along Ibe Avhole line ; the 
French and English centres advanced to Avithin pistol-shot of each other, and 
after exchanging a fcAv volleys, the bOlh and 42d charged bayonets, and drove 
the enemy opposed to them in the most gallant style back again through El- 
A'ina, and a considerable way up the slope on the other side. But this furious 
onset being carried too far, and not adequately supported, met Avith a seA'crc 
check; the victorious troops, Avhen broken by the enclosures and stone-walls 
on the other side of the village, Av'ere assailed in their turn by fresh French 
regiments, and driven back a second time through its streets. Major Napier, 
who • commanded the bOth, being wounded and made prisoner. But Moore 
AA'as at- .hand to repair the disorder; instantly addressing the 42d regiment 
with tbe animating words, “ Highlanders, rememher Egypt 1 ” and hringim 
up a battalion of the Guards to its support, he again led them forward to the 
charge. The shock Avas irresistible; borne hack at the point of the bayonet, 
the enemy were .again driven into Elvina, from Avhence, after a desperate 
struggle, they were finally expelled with great slaughter. In this decisive 
contest, however, Sir John Moore received a morta cannon^ 

■ \ 


(I) Nap. j. 487, 488, Tor. i. 199, 200. Loud. i. 278, 280. .. 
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Miot, fliid SjrJMwil Riifd, struck (Jottti at the head of hb men, .had been 
shortly before earned from, the field in a senseless jcondition (i). 


inaiidcd there, pressing; for\sard in pnrsuit of the fenulse'd columns, carried 
the':.- ■'!■■• ■ ■ ■ *; *' 

rein i * ■ ■ ■ ■ . I '■ 

the » 

which was endcaAOuring to turn Ins Hank, but assatiea.ii wnUsiitu sjp'our, 
(bat it was thrown back upon Laboussaj c’s dragoons; and the whole driven 
in (bsordcr to iJie fool of Ihe liill^^bn whifb the great battery was placed. * 
When night, arriving in lliaknintry season at an early hour, separated ific 
combatants, (he enemy was not only repulsed at all points, but the British 
line was considerably advanced, holding, on»tbc left, Talavio Abaxof on^thc 
centre, Elvina; and on the right, bein^ advanced to the acclivity of .their 

I ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■* j ^ ^ ^ i,*A<%r9 lg\ Cl -fnrrr) 


- " - ' ' . , - ' ' - ■ t 

would have been thrown back in irretrievable confusion on ttie stvampy 
siTcam of Ibe Mero, now flooded by the full tide, and traversed only by a 
single arch at El Biirgo, and totally annihifatcd. Night, Imw ever, having su- 
perrenod wliejj iJie success uassidl incomplete, and {he moans of embarking 
nnmole-'tcd having been gained by ihccncmj’s repulse, General Hope, upon 
whom the command had devolved (2), did not conceive himself warranted 
in making any change in the preparations -for departure, and after dark (he 
troops w ere w ithdrawm into the tow n, w hcrelhcy were all got ou board w itb- 
oiit either confusion or delay (5^. » . 

sir'john John iloorc received his death-wound while animating the * 

timn ” 42d to the charge. A cannon-ball struck his left breas(,*aHd heat , 

him down by its violence to the earth; but his countenance remained un-^ 
changed, not a sigh escaped his lips, and silting on the ground, he watched 
with an ODvioos and steadfast eye the progress of the line. As it advanced, 

■ ■. ’ j ; # t ii wore earning ground, his 

i ■ • ' ' ■ ■ . . ■ ■ iclf to be Ted to the 

« . lifcst; the shoulder 

, : ■ ■ ■. ■ ■ ■ breast and 

I ■ ; . > ■ > . . lankct to carry him 

from the held, iiie iuu ui hu j. , ■ ■ wound; an officer. 


(iV Grnetal Uftfe’* •ccownl ot U>e balrte. Ann 
Keg.t909,p 372. N*p- 1. <51. tS6* boni t 5S5, 

286. Tor H 301,302. ^ 

(it Uope's Ufspalch. Ano. Urg 1809, y. 373 ^ 
^»p LonJ I 287 Tor li. 201,202 

(3V Tbe BritiA loss « Corooni vns troai 800 to 
tOOO aea, tbol «t tbr Frrn* UstfA by Ibe.r 
j. r— "tTfnfS to Utilontl A»p'*r at 3000, 


1397 ■«»« missin- brlor* tlie position »t logo, a^ 
9fiV5 fmm lh*l to Ihr final 
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destined to celebrity in future times, Captain Hardinge, attempted to take it 
. off, but' the dying hero exclaimed, “It is as ■well as it is; I had rather it 
should go off the field with me.'” He was carried hy'the soldiers towards the* 
toum, hut though the pain of the Avound soon heramfe excessive, such was 
the serenity of his countenance, that those around him expressed a hope of 
his recovery. “ No,”.said'he,' “ I feel that is impossible.” When approaching , 
the ramparts, he several times desired his attendants to slop, and turn him 
round that he might again see the field of battle; and Avhen the advance of 
- the firing indicated that the British Avere successful, he expressed his satis- 
faction, and a smile overspread the features that Avere relaxing in death. The 
examination ofhis Avound at his lodgings .speedily foreclosed all hopes of re- 
covery ; hut he never, for an instant, lost his serenity of mind, and repeatedly 
expressed his satisfaction Avhen he heard that the enemy Avere beaten. “ You 
know,” said he to his old friend, Colonel Anderson, “ that I ahvays wished 
to die this Avay.” He continued to cbnverse in a calm and even cheerful voice 
on the events of the day, enquired after the safety ofhis friends and staff, and 
recommended several for promotion on account of their serAuccs^during the 
retreat. Once only his' voice faltered, as he spoke of his mother. Life Avas 
■ ebbing fast, and his strength was all hut extinct, Avhen he exclaimed, in words 
Avhich Avill for ever thrill in every British heart,— “ I hope the people of Eng- 
land Avill he satisfied : I hope my country Avill do me justice.” Released a 
feAv minutes after from his sufferings, he AvaS Avrapped by his ‘attendants in 
his military doak, and laid in a grave hastily formed on the ramparts of Co- 
runna, where a monument Avas soon after constructed 'over his uncoflincd 
remains by the generosity of Marshal Ney. Not a AVordAvas spoken as the me- 
lancholy -interment by torch-light look place (1); silently they laid him in 
his grave, while the distant cannon of the battle fired the funeral honours to 
liis memory (2). ■ , . 

Embarka- On the fall of Sir John Jloore, and the Avound of Sir David Baird, 
troops, and the command devolved upon General Hope, Avho conducted the re- 
to'En^Hn™ mainiiig arrangements Avilh that decision and judgment which 
]an. 17 afterAA'ards became so conspicuous in the Peninsular AA'ar, and 
whose eloqueufdespatch announcing the battle of Corunna and the death of 
^Sir John Moore, agitated so profoundly the heart of his country. The boats 
being all in readiness, the embarkation commenced at ten at night; the 
'troops vA'ere silently filed doAvn to the beach, P’Jt oh board Avith admirable 
order, and the whole, except the rearguard, reached the transports in safety, 
before day. General BEREsroRO, at the head of the rearguard, two thousand, 
and General Hill, aa'Iio Avas stationed on the promontory behind the town, 
both destined to celebrity in future times, Avere the last to beXAilhdraAvn; the 
latter did not embark till three o’clock in the afternoon of the folloAving day. 


(1) Moore’s NarratUe, 354, 371. Nap i. 499, 500. 

(2) This touching scene will live for ever in the 
British heart, embalmed \n the exquisite words of 
the poet ; — I 

“ Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to tlie rampart we hurried . 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

‘*Wc buried him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam's misty light, 

And. the lantern dimly burning 

“No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not 111 sheet dr In shroud we bound him . 

But he lay like a tianior taking Ins rest, 

^^llh his martial cloak around him. 


“ Fiw aod short were the prayers i\e said. 

And we spoke not a Mord of soirow. 

But we Steadf'istly gazed on the face that was dead. 

And we bitterly thought on the nioirow* * 

We thought, as we hoUoiv^d his mrrow bed, 

And smooth’d down his lonely piUosv, 

lint the fee and the stranger would treid o'er lush eaJ, 

And we far away on the billow. 

“ But liMf of our heavy task, was ^onc. 

When the clock struck the hour foi retiring, 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe wis sullenly firing. 

“ Slowly and sadly wc laid bun dosvn, 

From the field of his faihe fresh and*goiy; 

We carved not a line, and wc raised not ti stone, 

But we left him alone with lus gloiy.*’ 
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thcFrcncli gJiTc tticm iio annoyance, go strongly liad^he Woody rcnnlsc of the * 
preceding day inspired them with respect for Bntfsli valour? \VitI{ a em.r-.-,. 

anogcncro«'’Ww»^;v- - ■ . . . . . 


ramparts ; . 
thcdefcnc ‘ 
stores, anc i 
French "on I 


[]' IJ'. ■ ■ '■ ““ "Oulu, uiiu lue iiiigiisii ileet, ami(|st^the tears of the 

inhabitants, stood ^to tUepoUh^vard,' andviCto lost to the sight amidst the 
Wo* ,0 cold expanse of the watery main. Then, and not till then, the in- 
Bo*.»« . habitants of Corhnna, feeling it in vain to prolong a defence 

whicli such a host had ‘resigned in despair, and •‘having honourably dis- 
charged every ddty to their discomfited allies, capitulated to Marshal Sonlt, 
who, a fevc dajs, afterwar d5,’obtained possession, after a Irifling resistance, 
of the important for tress" of Ferrol, with seven sail of the line, ^and icry ex- 
tensive naval sbresff). ^ ‘ 

No words can convey an adequate idcaof Ihe gloom ahd despoh- 
dency which* prevailed in tlie British isles"^ rvhen intelligent of this 
lon^ catalogue of disasters'^ as received. In proportion to the warm 
thi^rt’uh ®"d enthusiastic hopes which had beeii formed successfulissuc 
to the pa trio tie cause, had been the anxiety and -interest which was 
felt when the cn'sis.approached. In particular, when NapM^on, at the head 
of three hundred thousand chosen troojis, burst through the Pyrcnees,'and 
the brave but undisciplined Spanish levies were brought in contact with his 
experienced,, veterans, the public anxiety became almo^tmnbcarable. The 
roiit of Espinofa, the overthrow at Burgos, the defeat of Tudela, succeeding 
each other in rapid succcssjo*n,'''were felt* the more keenly, lliat the British 
nation had been led by the exaggerations of the public journals, to form.a 


destined to tbve end of the world to mislead the enthusias'tic portion uf^man- 
kind, that a certain degree of popular excitement can supply the want of dis- 
AipUnb^and experience, and that general ardour is more toljc.re'iieaonfnan 
organization and conduct. ‘AVhen, therefore, the Spanish levies, flushed with 
.the uephiesfQf JBaVlen and Saragossa, ^were dissipated with more case than 
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stead of making Napoleon prisoner in llie heart of Spain, was expelled, aflci* 
a disastrous retreat, with the loss of its general, from the shores of the Pe- 
ninsula. ' ' . 

, Horror ex- Tiic Englisli had hitherto only knor\Ti war in its holiday dress : 

' oppraraVcr ^hcir idcos of it were formed on the pomp of melodramatic repro- 
of me army sentation, or the interest of pacific reviews : and though strongly 
mrJi?"' imptessed with a military spirit, they were, from their happy 
insular situation, strangers to the hardships and the calamities of aetual cam- 
paigns. The inhabitants of the towns along the Channel had seen the suc- 
cessive expeditions which composed Sir John Jloore’s army embark in all the 
pride of military display, with drums beating and colours flying, amidst the 
cheers and tears of a eountless host of spectators. When, therefore, they 
beheld the same regiments return, now reduced to half their numbers, with 
haggard countenances, ragged accoutrements, and worn-out clothing, they 
were struck with astonishment and horror ; which Avas soon greatly increased 
by a malignant fever which the troops brought back with them, the result 
of fatigue, confinement on ship-board, and mental depression, joined to the 
dismal and often exaggerated accounts AVhich were spread by the survivors 
of the hardships and miseries they had undergone. These gloomy narratives^ 
riveted every mind by a painful but enchaining interest : they speedily 
made their Avay into the public newspapers, and Avere devoured with un- 
ceasing interest by the whole people; the fate of these gallant men becarae- 
■n general subject, of commiseration; and the old cry, raised for factious 
purposes, began to resound through the lahd (1), that England could neA'er 
contend on the Continent with France, and that the only rational policy for 
the, prosecution of the war was to withdraw entirely behind our wooden 
Avails. 

Rcflcrtions And yet, 'to a dispassionate observer, it could not but be mani- 
ptign ; ils ' fest, that though the campaign had to both parties been deeply 
cl'.aMcwr'! chequered by misfortune, it had in reality been far more calami- 
whoiecmi- tons lo tlic Frcnch than the allies : and that the po\Yer of Napo- 
iieniiy un- Jeon had received a shock ruder than any which it had yet received 
to Trance, sincc his acccssion to the supreme authority. The Spanish armies, 
it is true, had been dispersed on the Ebro, the Somo-sierra forced, Madrid 
taken, and/theJ3ritish, after a calamitous retreat, been driven to their ships; 
but the Peninsula was still unsubdued ; Saragossa Avas fortifying its blood- 
stained battlements; Catalonia was in arms : Valencia and Andalusia recruit- 
ing their forces : Portugal Avas untouched, and the British troops, though 
in diminished strength, still held the tOAvers of Lisbon. No submission or 
subjugation had followed the irruption of threb hundred thousand men into 
the Peninsula : driven from their capital, the Spaniards, like their ancestors 
in the Roman and Moorish Avars,, were preparing in the provinces to maintain 
a separate warfare ; while the number of their fortresses and chains of moun- 
tains, joined to the aid of England, promised them the means of there pro- 
longing a. desperate resistance. AndAvhathad happened in the same cam- 
paign to the hitherto invincible arms of France? One whole corps had laid 
doAvn its arms with unheard-of disgrace; another had capitulated, and sur- 
rendered a kingdom to purchase its retreat ; foiled in more than one provin- 
cial expedition, the* imperial arms had been driven from the capital behind 
the Ebro, and only regained their lost ground by denuding Germany of ils 
defenders, and exposing for the Peninsular thrones the Rhine itself to inva- 


(II Ami, TiPj;, 1805, 22, 25. K.ip. i. 520. 
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Sion The spell which held the ^lorld enchained had been broken, the dan 
gcrous secret had been disclosed that French armies could pass under the 
Caudme forks Already the effects of the discovery had become manifest 
•Europe had been shaken from one extremity to the olh&r by^lhe Peninsular 
disasters, and Austria, Inch beheld unmoved the desperate strife of Pultusk 
and Ejlau, encouraged hy the immersion of the best French armies m the 
Peninsula, was prepanftg to renew the struggle on a scale of unprecedented^ 
magnitude ^ 

ttfijfctioni The movement m adunce by Sir John Moore to Sahagun, his 
nmplito rapid subsequent retreat, Tshen surrounded by superior forces, to 
Benaventc, llm skill with which he re organized Ins slnttered 
army at Lugo, and the firmness with which, disdainmgtmery 
mwmtnt proposal for a capitulation (1), he boldly fronted the enemy at 
Corunna, and met a glorious death on the field of Ttictory , are worthy of the 
highest admiration, and will fore\er secure Innia place m the temple of 
British heroes ^o^ is it merely the fond partiality *of national graliiuilf, 
often mistaken or exaggerate ' ^ . cf 

tion a calm consideration < 

all impartial obscr\crs, leaL i ' ,, 

Revolutionary ^\ar, there is not to be found a smglte movepient more auiy^ 
concciicd, or attended with more important consequences Levelled against 
the vital line of the enemy’s communications, based on the principles wiqcii, 
unknoWTi to the English general, Aapoleon had so emphatically unfolded six 
months before m Ins secret despatch to Savary [2}, it liadliterairy paratyscii 
every hostile army m Spam, snatched the Spanish monarchy from the verge ^ 
of destruction, wlien its own resources were exhausted, and by drawiUp 
Napoldon himself, with Ins terrible legions, into tbe northern extremity ot 
the Peninsula, it both gave time to the southern J 

armies and arm their fortresses, and averted the war from ^ ^ 

opportunity of organizing fresh means of""s*stance within its 
afford'' 1 i » f'''- 111 « bold and well conceived advance, Andalusia would 

have • * 

by^hc Austrian armaments, he would have realizeu 
planting the French eagles on the towers of w^ 

however, were attended with proportional danocr , .L»-ud’acious enemy 
thousand chosen troops, was speedily sweeping ro j y ^ of 

who had thus »«‘erruptedhisde5.gns and but for . 

Iherctvcal to Astorga, tlic army which achieved them must ,pce i y 

been consigned to destruction ('5] of Sir John Moore*^ was 

. But, if in these particulars the conduct of b r ^ n ^^o 

”oVroi ted worthy of unqualified ot measure of culogmni 

impartial xoice of history must ea u «as unavoidable, and 

. Aan..U.„g .tat .he celenty o( .he .hhse,»e„. 

saved 

forced I • 

pursu I 

upon ' ^ 
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there were in the ningazincs of Villa Franca ami Lugo provisions for fourteen 
days’ consumption ( 1 ) ; ami even if there had hoen nothing but the resources 
of the country to be had, subsequent events proved that they were suflicicnt 
for the maintenance of die army; for the French found wherewithal to live 
on and advance through it, even when following in the rear of the Jhitisli 
soldiers. There was no ncco.ssity for hurrying on from the danger of being 
turned in llanh, for Key’s corps were several days’ march behind Soult’s in 
(he defile, and llic rugged naturcoftlie country rendered it totally impossible 
for his troojis, worn out by a march of unexampled hardsliij) and rapidity 
from Madrid, to attempt any threatening movement against tlic Ih itish flank :• 
Every thing, then, counselled deliberation and order in the retreating co- 
lumns, and the nature of the road through which they jiasscd, consisting of 
an ascent several leagues in length, up a bare slope, followed by tremendous 
passes, continuing for several days’ journey, shut in on every side by sleep 
or forest-clad mountains, ollcrcd the most favourable opportunities for slop- 
ping, by a vigorous resistance on the part of the rearguard, the active pursuit, 
of the enemy (2). The rapid restoration of discipline and order, when battle 
was otTcred at Lugo, the issue of the light at Corunna, leave no room for doubt 
as to what would have been the result of such a conflict; and the example of 
Moreau’s retreat through the TJlack Forest, in 1790, was not required to .show 
how cfTcctually such a licrcc aspect on the part of (he retiring force saves (he 
blood and secures the safety of the remainder of the army (o). The luminous 
fact, that the losses sustained by the rearguard when they arrived at Corunna, 
notwithstanding alt the combats they had undergone, were less than those of 
_ any other division of equal number in (he army ( i), affords a decisive proof 
how much would have been gained upon the whole by fighting at an earlier 
period, when the strength and discipline of the army was still comparatively 
unbroken. 

But most of all, the step adopted by Sir David Baird, though a 
ii.iiV.1. most gallant officer, in unison with Sir .fohn Moore, in counselling 
the British government, instead of sending out the strong reinforcements 
which they projected, and had in preparation, to Galicia, (o forward empty 
transports to bring away the troops, appears to liave been unhappy in its con- 
sequences. These despatches were sent oil' in the course of December, and 
they Avere not acted upon by the British government without the most se- 
A'Cre regret, but at their distance from the scene of action they had no alter- 
native but acquiescence (a). But for this fatal step, the English army, upon 
their retreat to the sea-coast, would have found, instead of transports to bring 
them off, thirteen thousand frc.sh troops, suflicicnt (o have enabled them to 
hold out these important fortresses against the enemy, and possibly take a 
bloody revenge on their pursuers. Key and Soult would have been retained 


(1) Nap, 5, 474. ^ 

(2) Lend, i, 260i 261. 

(3) yfnte, ili, 84, 85. 

(4) Nnp. i. 48B. 

(5) .** Ihc Iroups winch had been embarked on 
board the transports in England. to reinforce Sir J. 
Moore’s army/’ said Mr. Canning, then Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, in his jdacc in Parliament, 

were disembarked in consequciirc of a distinct 
requisition from Sir David Jlaird, that he ^?lmtcd a 
certain number of transports ; and the transports 
from which these troops had been disembarked 
were sent out, pursuant to that requisition. It was 
an afflicting circumstance, that it had become ne- 
cessary to retard these troops, and send out empty, 
for the purpose of bringing off the British army, 
'those transports which had been Tdted for ihe pur- 


pose of reinforcement and assault. Bat nltbis dis- 
tance from the scene of action, ministers could not 
venture to refuse to send out these transports. The 
sending them out empty cost government a severe 
pang; no resolution ever gave him more pain. Every 
dielaleof the hc.id was tortured, cverj' feclingoflhc 
heart wrung by it ; hut ministers had no allcnialtvc, 
they u ere compelled to submit to ilic hard neces- 
sity/' The troops so embarked, or in course of em- 
barkation, were 13,000 men. ^Vhnt might not they 
have nehieved, joined lo thc 17,000 whom Moore 
led hack to Vigo and Corunna I— See PaH, Deb, xii, ' 
1089, 1100. Sir John Moore also concurred in the 
propriety of withholding the rcinforcomcnls and 
sending out the transports empty.— See SorTiiKv, ii. 
519. 
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'in Galicia by tiic presence of Uilrty tliousand men, intrenched in fortified" 
• sea-ports on its coast; Jbe incursion of Soult to Oporto Mould have been nre- 
.> cnled, the battle of Talavcra have proved a decisiv e victory, and the march 
of.Wcllington to the Alberche, unmcnaccd by the descent of .Soult, Jfey and 
^ Worticr in bis rear, would have led him in triumph to iladciH, If the British 
could not have maintained their ground behind the strong battlements of 
rcrrol, or the vveaUer fortifications of Corunna, tliat might have afibrded a 


gallant ofiiccrs, affords decisive proof thatii •was*^ much deeper 


m military trunbatiious ui its govtiiiuieju. Ai.lumuii(i.u um; w ^unu uu .>.u 
Continent for transient expeditions, and to look always, not to their guns 




• • ^ when, in reality, it possessed a military 

iir chances of success, even against (he 
I ; ■ ■ ! I ike the bulk of mankind mall ages, they 

judged of the future by the past, and were unaware of those important modi-^ 
lications of the lessons of experience, which the rapid whirl of events iu 
winch they were placed was every hour bringing into action. In Sm John 
Moore’s case, this universal, 'and perhaps unavoidable error, was greatly 
enhanced by his connexion with tlie Opposition party, by whom the mili- 
tary strength of England had been always underrated, the system of Con- 
tinental operations uniformly deer ied,f and the power and capacity of the 
French Emperor, great as they were, unworthily magnified. Almost alMiis 


Instead, therefore, of casting a shade on urn meumiy yi of 

__ ■ *' — y* 12S regsra its esht- 

■ . ■ I ■ ■ ; lue circumspection 

avc penetrated the 


ilrew from the ways of errv., 


Aulrty 
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lailiers are still visited upon the children : the retreat of Sir John Moore was 
the transition from the paralysed timidity which refused succours to the 
Russians after Eylau, to the invincible tenacity which gave durable success 
to Wellington’s campaigns. Happy the nation which can purchase absolution 
for past errors by so trivial a sacrifice, which can span the gulf from disaster 
to victory with no greater losses than those sustained in the Corunna retreat; 
and to Avhora the path of necessary suffering, commencing by the gift of a 
momentous benefit, is terminated by a ray of impcrisbable glory. 

Reflections The peculiar character of the British and French troops had al- 
the ready clearly manifested itself in the course of this brief but active 
rKilch”"'' campaign. In every regular engagement, from first to last, the En- 
a’lnull as giigR Pad iwovcd succossful; they bad triumphed equally over the 
their r.rsT couscripts of Junot and the Imperial Guards of Bessieres; the 
tmenTar'" hcrocs of Austcrlitz and Friedland bad sunk and quailed beneath 
campaign. BriUsli slecl. Considering bow inexperienced almost all the 
English regiments 'were, and that most of the troops engaged at Ilolica, Vi- 
miero, and Corunna, there saw a shot fired for the first time in anger, these 
successes were extremely remarkable, achieved as they were, sometimes over 
veteran troops of the enemy, always over those who had the discipline and 
experience gained by fifteen years of victory to direct their organization and 
animate their spirits. They point evidently to what subsequent experience so 
clearly verified, a greater degree of courage at the decisive moment, arising 
either from some inherent peculiarity of race, or the animating influence of 
a free constitution and a long train of historic glory. But in other respects 
the superiority of the enemy was manifest, and all the good effects of achieved 
victory were liable to be lost on the English army, by the want of due disci- 
pline and docility in the troops, or of remissness and inexperience on the part 
of the officers. Place them in a fair field in front of the enemy, and both 
would honourably discharge their duty ; but expose them to the fatigues of a 
campaign ; subject them to the frozen snow or the dripping bivouac ; require 
them to recede before the enemy, and bear the galling reproaches of a pursuer 
or ally in expectation of the time when the proper season for action arrived, 
and it was evident that they had still much to learn in the military art. Above 
all, intoxication, the inherent national vice, too often loosened the bonds of 
discipline, and exposed the army ,to the most serious disasters. These dis- 
orders explain the calamities of Sir John Moore’s retreat, and go far to render 
blameless his gloomy presentiments as to the issue' of the campaign. In so- 
briety, durable activity, perseverance under fatigue, care of their horses, ver- 
satility of talent, and cheerfulness in disaster, the French were evidently and 
painfully the superiors of their undaunted rivals ; the British army could 
never, in the same time' and with the same array, have made Napoleon’s 
march from Madrid to Astorga. Such were the varied excellences of the two 
armies who were destined, in six successive campaigns, to emulate each 
other’s virtues and shun each other’s defects; and such the aspect of the war 
when Great Britain, throwing off the unworthy timidity of former years, first 
descended as a principal into the fight, and Wellington, alternately the Fabius 
and Marcellus of the contest, prepared, in the fields illustrated by a former 
Scipio, the triumphs of a second Zama. 
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lion, whose deaf judgment, noU ithslandinj the prudent reserve of bis cha- 
racter, saw in these associations the only means of future salvation • Bfucher 
whose generous and inconsiderate ardour threw him early into their arms* 
as it afterwards warmed him in the headlong charge 'against the enemy* 
Gneisenau, whose scientific abilities supplying what was awanting in hisgaU 
lant associate, proved so fatal to the arms of Trance. The nobles, straitened 
In their fortunes by the french requisitions, and insulted in their persons by 
the French ofilcers; the peasants, ground to the dust by merciless exactions 
supported by military force; the merchants, ruined by the Continental Sys- 
1cm, and reduced to despair by the entire stoppage of foreign commerce; the 
burghers, become the bitterest enemies of Napoleon, from his entire over- 
tI)row of those liberal principles on which the early fortunes of the Roolu- 
lion bad been founded — all combined to join the secret societies, from which 
alone they could one day hope for the deliverance of their country. The ma- 
chinery put in motion for the attainment of these objects, was Indeed highly 
dangerous and capable of being applied to the worst purposes; but thcneccs- 

land no allernaUvfc. AliVc 

I ! ■ ■ ■ ■ . ! : ■ 1 the poor, the Tugendbund 

, : J : ' ' . ■ ' ctors at Berlin guided their 

moveinOnls; provincial committees carried their orders Inio effect; and, as 
is usual in such cases, a dark, unseen authority, was obejed with an implicit 
alacrity unknown to the orders of thcsucccssor of Charlemagne. Thus, while 
Trance, rioting in the triumph of Tilsit, and deeming her power established 
6n an immovable basis, was fawning on her rulers with Eastern adulation, 


and bartering her freedom for the enjoyments of gold, Prussia, taking counsel 
from adversity, was preparing in silence, in the amelioration of her instiTu- 
iions and the energy of her inhabitants, that real regeneration which, Inde- 
pendent of individuals, unstained by crime, was destined hereafter to raise 
her from the lowest state of depression loan unexamplc height of prosperity 
and glory (1). 

sft^.don. Bent to the earth by the disasters of Austcrlitz, but still posscs- 
sing the physical and material resources of power, Austria, during 
er Ansirii jjjg dcspcrate strife from the Saalc to ibe Nicmcn, w’as silently but 
uninterruptedly repairing her los« ' i a* |vUa» {q 

the rank of independent nations. ' ' ' 

preceding winter, of iutetpesing — * * ■ ■■■•.'! ' * 

Elbe, she had the magnitude of previous losses, the mortal hazard of an un- 
successful demonstration, to offer in her excuse. Sufficient reliance. It was 
thought, could not yet be placed on the constancy of Russia ; suffering had 
not adequately lamed the hereditary jealousy of the Prussian government. 
Bui the observ ers of the Imperial cabinet augured, not /css from the measure 
iWv were in the course of adopting, than the known perseverance and 


thccnuinnienl and revive tiicspii It ui ti.c uii-.j. : > • ' " 

from the arsenal of Vienna, had been regained in great part, by P«r^'^ 
(ZZ m Frenrii eovcmment; vast exertions had been made to supjdy 
1 he^^^ regiments; the infantry had bccn,loa conri- 

dSle cxlent,^rUuitcdby the prisoners whorctorued from France, or the 


(!) IJjnJ, U. m, ». H, 7J* 
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new soldiers who had hcen unoslcnlatioiisly invited to the Imperial .stan- 
dards (1). 

stir joins open violation of the treaty of Preshnrg, however, France liad 
«6nursys. hitherto retained the fortress of Braunan,on their western frontier, 
obtainrii.c on the absurd pretext, that Russia, an independent power, over 
Td™.!.”". whom the Imperial cabinet had no control, had not, agreeably to 
that treaty, evacuated the mouths of the Catlaro. Ollier measures, equally 
significant, told them that they were regarded by the great conqueror only in 
the highest rank of vassals. Andreossi, the French ambassador at Vienna, 
openly used the most menacing language, both before and after the treaty of 
Tilsit; new states were, without either notice or negotiation, added by a sim- 
ple decree of the French Emperor to the Confederation of the Rhine (2); and 
Aug. ij. i6o;. by a sumiuary decree the Cabinet of Vienna was ordered, forthwith, 
to adhere to the Conlinenlnl System. By yielding on this vital point, how- 
ever, and at the same time making a skilful use of the termination of the dis- 
pute with Russia about the mouths of the Catlaro, by the treaty of Tilsit, and 
the growing anxiety of the French Emperor to increase his forces on the Py- 
renean frontier, with a view to his ambitious projects in the Spanish penin- 
sula, Mellernich, to the great joy of the inhabitants of Vienna, who regarded 
its prolonged occupation as a continued badge of subjection, at length suc- 
oct. 10. needed in obtaining the removal of the French troops from the ram- 
parts of Brauhau ; and the Imperial dominions, still nourishing and powerful, 
notwithstanding all their losses, ceased to lie polluted by the presence of a 
stranger (o). 


(1) Tlnrd. lx, 445i 44C. Ilrport oF .VrclulnKc Charles, Axip;. tO, 1S07, 

(2) The prlncip.ilitje*! of Anhalt, Uciiss, Latlcpe, SclnvarUhurj, and WnltlccV- 

(3) Hard. i.x. 4-15, 447. 

The resources of Austria in (807, notwithstanding iho loss nf Tyrol and oilier provinces hy llie pe4TCc of 
Presburg, were still verj' great; and they arc an object of inlorcsl, con».lderirig the prominent share which 
tliat power soon after look in the war# They arc thus slated hy Itaron Lichtenstein : — 

(riesourres and statistics of the Austrian empire.) 


Population, 21,900,000 

InhabUcd towns, * * ‘j 90 

Burghs, 2,012 

"^Hlagcs, 05,572 


Compoicd of 


Germans 0,400,000 

Sdavnnians, 13,000,000 

Hungarians, 3,400,000 

Poles, Jew is, Bohemians, 2,100,000 


Vhidcd A/ ich'gton as follon'S : — 

Catholics, 

Greek Church, * , , 

Zuinglians, 

Proteslanls# 

Jews, ..v.. 


24,900,000 


19.292,000 

2.100,000 

2,000.000 

l.OOO.OOO 

508,000 


Kevenue, 

Public debt, 

Civil list and court annual charges, *.•••#.,.. k 

Army, , 

Interest and charges of debt, 

^m) — Infantry* ' . . 

Cavalry, 

Artillery, 

Guards 


riorins- 

100.000. 000, or 

900.000. 000, or 
11.000,000, or 
40,000*000, or 


271.800 

50,000 

14,300 

3,000 


24,900,000 

L.8.000,000 

72,000.000 

900,000 

3.200.000 

3.900.000 


- , , , . 339,100 men. 

Besides the Hungarian Insurrectiun, or levy en masse. ' Florins. 

Annual produce of Agriculture, • . . . 760,000,000, or 

~ ► Minerals, 47, 000, 000, or 

Number of oxen, 3,000,000 

-horses, 


Lichtexst£i? s S((tt, de la Monarehic Auirkhi^nne, and IlAnP. \%i Pieces 


1,500,000 


L,G1,000,000 

3,600,000 
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general tvtccJv of the hopes of Europe on the shores of the 
Tlie SwtifS Nicmen, the King of STs-eden, -oho possessed a spint liorthy of a 
*r«bj,|ap powerful monarchy and a greater part on llic political thea- 
• tre, nas not d/scouraged IIis semi-msular situation enabled him 
fohid defiance to tlio threats of the french Emperor; the passage round the 


fore, did the English squadron, with the advanced guard of the land forces, 
•which had been destined for the support of Hus'iia and Pfu«!Sia, apprarm ibe 
^ Baltic, than he denounced the armistice, just nineteen dajs after 
the haute of fricdland. NapoIiJon, nona^s displeased at tins unexpected re- 
sumption of hoslihlics, immediately made preparations forhnnging them to 
a rapid conclusion Thirty thousand men were speedily assembled under 
Blarshal Brune, who, as soon as Iiosiihtics recommenced on the ioih Julj, 
iftiy '3 began to press on all sides the fifteen thousand Swedes who occu- 
pied Pomerania. Unable to bear up against so great a preponderance offeree, 
^"’>*3 the Swedish generals, after some inconsiderable combats, ^ooV 
shelter under the cannon of Strakund, and Bruno completed the inrestwent 
of the place in tlie middle of Julj (d). 

uiKuhti Sweden was soon made to perceive, from bitter cx- 

rortm, pcricncc, that after the pacification of Tilsit, the possession of lus 
transmarine dominions was held by the most precarious tenure. At fir«t, the 
English troops under ford Cathcart, above ten thousand strong and m the 
finest condition, formed part of the garrison; and the presence of tbi> im- 
' • ^ -1 1 -- r>*rt-v' e frirnn lOftr'd lU oerson, 

1 ■ ■ I : ■ ■ ‘ 


penis and glories of actual warfare, that ho went so far as to send a nag of 
truce to the French marshal, offering a purse of gold to the gunner m the 
French lines who bad lc> died the piece of ordnance vrbose shot bad struck 
the wall a few feet from the place where he was standing, A proceeding which 
the English general justly considered as sasounng rather of a romantic or 
highly excited temperament, than the sober judgment befitting the ruler of a 
nation (2) But stern necessity soon put a period to these chivalrous illusions 
j»i, 3a Tlie English troops were w illidrawn m the end of 3ulj , to co-operate 
in the great armament intended for the reduction of Copenhagen and scirurc 
of the Dtnisli fleet, of which mention wifl immcdiatclj be made, and the 
Swedish garrison, without any external aid, was left to make head alone 
against the hourly increasing forces of the French marshal, which alrmtiy 
were more than double Ibcir ow n. The evident hopelessness of the attempt 
to preserve the place after the treaty of TiNil was known, and U Jnd become 
annarenl that the French Emperor could increase the besieging force at 

. .. . ' , ■ * ’ ' * I- ’ *'*7 •‘Mour of the 

, ' , ■ • ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' . ■ : ■ « iscoffluty 

, . ’ . ' ■ • ' I ■ ' Trenches 

were opened on Ibe night of tlic itic of me fmjitior, hj tvw.. iliouMnd 

woikmcfl,and ad»anccd,undcr the scientific direction of (.encralCbasscIoup, 

r»W»p»roA ||1»H«VU 

J» «»U »» Tuvl *«>a conrtt, <l » »»ry •« 

TtnW » • 1>^« « W fnn *1". 
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period 'v\hen the Courts of Copenhagen and Lisbon vs ere (q bo summoned to 
place their fleets at the disposal of the combined powers, and enter tulo 
the general confederacy against Great Britain. Uardly was the inh of the 

■ • " ■ . ‘ ■ ■ « _ . ; ' ‘ ‘ . ■ 3 

I s. . . ‘ I I ! . ■ ■ , . _ _ * ^ 

nental possessions, if she resisted the demands of th*Q combined Eropews* 
Kor did there appear any reason iq believe, that the Cabinet of Copenhagen 
would incur any such hazard to mamiam their neutrality. On the contrary. 


objects of their ambition. In 1780, they had been the first to join the Korthern 
Confederacy against England, and proclaim the prmaples of the armed neu- 
trality; in 1801, they had exposed thcmscUes for tlicsame object, m the 
front rank, to the cannon of helson and all the terrors of tho English navy. 
More lately, their conduct had savoured still more strongly of aversion to 
the English and partiality for the French alliance, The Berlin Decree of 21st 
November, winch latlicied so unexampled and fatal a wound on neutral com- 
merce, had drawn forth no complaints from the Danish GovernmcDlj 
but no sooner did the British Order in Council of 7lh January issue, which 
provided only a mild, and as it proved inefTcctual measure of retaliation, by 
pulling a stop to Ibo coasting trade of neutrals from qne French harbour tp 
another, than the Danish minister made loud complaints, which drew forth 
the able and unanswerable reply from Lord Kowick, which has ahead} been 
quoted (i). ^^o remonstrances had been made by the Oamsli Government 
against (be threatening accumulation of forces on the frontier of Holstein , no 
advances to secure aid, in the peril which was evidently approaching, from 
the British or Swedish Cabinets On the contrary, although hapoldou had, 
previous to the battle of Fncdland, made proposals to Gustav us, with a view 
to detach him from tho Bussian alliance, and actually oOTcred, asan induce- 
ment, to wrest the kingdom of Norway from the Danish Crown, and annex 
it to that ofSweden; yet even the generous refusal of this olTcr bv that upright 
monarch, accompanied by Us instant communication to the Cabinet of Co- 
penhagen f2}, had made no alteration in Ihcir lino of policy, and they declined 
alt oDers of assistance against a power which had manifested so little scruple 
at the prospect of partitioning their dominions. 

Snyiewuiu Circumstances the cahinel of Great Britain had a mostso- 

««ii 0 . 1 . nous duly to perform. They were menaced with an attack from the 
combined navies of Europe, amounting to one hundred and eighty sail of the 
line; and of that immense force they were well an arc that tho Baltic fleet 
would form the right wing (3J. No lime was to be lost : orcry hour was pre- 


(1) Mitcl. t7, 180T* 166. and r*rl. 

»cb s 403 

(3) Aon Ilf]; 1801,3(3,366 far> D«l>.a.(02. 
407. Jom 11.460.461 

Ctu«i»l loBMot l«»» lS« roanwiBC »o«- 
toniy of *l>« dci cu ot .ad ilex.o^r auef 

U>« UC.17 ormil W *U ll^ «uti« of loTOfO 
•Ea)u>( LasUad. and of lU proUUa foit** »» ia**t 

p«rof, he ‘After Bumij h*d joio^ wT »!- 

luBCC. rniuU, *» a OMlter of cowwp, folloeed 
eiami4e,lortas*>> Swtd«, and the Pojw, aU»oe 
n<Ioind to be jaiardorer, for « •a^ o.W^ert 
(Jtoi DtuMvi. woiU Amm I» U/no A<nti/ 


■nu. If EoglaoJ rtfuxJ ihe proffered tpcdiaiwe of 
Rusala, Ui« « bole taarilliBe fai.M of ll,* i.Mttie.»t 
wrre to he rni lo.ed ■{«■»>( h.r, .nd ikrf noSd 
uuder I to of tb# ftu*. fo a frw kAl» 

for.4 cottU bo ratMd le W ilh Um aal of wmS 
• Ot.*. aud u>J iiotorOM QoUlla. <t «a by M tanu* 
iiepoMbl* to lead an Kan>|ira« arwy l« 

Oue Luadrod alili^ of lh« Uo« anplojol a^ 

cotoaica la the too be^.pbrrra. wooU hare tofa- 
erd lo dra* olTa Urf* t««ift*o« of <A« Br>u.S aarj • 
'*6 1« ci*itj(»orr,aao«»Ucd ialho<34uo«l,«o*l« 
hate aalOrod toattareUw pawn goof ib« Sodla a*4 
ateafe U»o o«u* 4 »d rtshu nf o tu.iaa. 6%tk •a* ** 
mj fU», nhkh a*!/ fajJkd of aaeuto tt»* 
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cious : in a few days an overwhelming French force would, to nil appearance, 
be assembled on the shores of the Great Belt ; and, if ferried over to Zealand, 
might enable the Danish government securely to comply Avith the requisi- 
tion of the combined Emperors, and bid defiance tp all the efforts of Great 
Britain. In these circumstances they took’a resolution similar to that adopted 
by Frederick the Great in regard to Saxony, when he received authentic in- 
telligence of the accession, or probable accession of Saxony to the league of 
Russia and Austria against his existence ; and resolved, by a vigorous stroke, 
not only to deprive the enemy of the prize he was so soon to seize, but con- 
vert its resources to their own defence ( 1 ) . 

Equipment Accidental circumstances gave the British -government, con- 
ture o?the usual CBSC witli au insular power, the means both with 

expedition, respect to land and sea forces of instantly acting on this' vigorous 
resolution. The first division of the expedition which had been so long in pre- 
paration to aid the Allies on the shores of the Baltic Avas already in the Isle of 
Rugen, and the remainder were in such a state of forwardness as to be ready 
to embark at a few days’ notice. A large naval force Avas also assembled to act 
as occasion might require, and this Avas speedily added to with extraordinary 
July. 27. expedition. Such Avas the activity displayed that in the end of July 
tAventy-seven ships of the line, having on board tAventy thousand land troops, 
set sail from the British harbours, besides other smaller vessels, amounting in 
all to ninety pendants, and stretched across the German Ocean' for the shores 
Aug. 3. of Denmark. They arrived off theDanish coast on the od August, and 
immediately stationed such a force under Commodore Keats, in the Great 
Belt, as effectually cut off all communication between the Island of Zealand 
Aug. 4. and the adjacent isles, or shores of Jutland ( 2 ). At the same time, 
the troops from Stralsund, under Lord Gathcart, arrived, avIio immediately 
took the command of the Avhole expedition ; and tfie formidable armament, 
spreading their sails before a favourable wind, passed the Sound, and cast 
anchor in appalling strength before the harbour of Copenhagen. 

Ii>cffeclual It Avas no part, hoAvever, of the design of the British government 
with Den." to precipitate the country into hostilities; on the contrary, 'they 
mark. .^£^0 qjj many accounts most desirous to avoid, if possible, pro- 
ceeding to that extremity, and rather to gain the object in view by diplo- 
matic arrangements than actual force. With this vieAv they had sent Mr. Jack- 
son with the armament, Avho had resided as envoy of Great Britain for many 
years at the court of Berlin, and Avas supposed to enjoy, in a very high de- 
gree, the confidence of the northern powers. As soon as he arrived off the 
Danish coast, Mr. Jackson landed at Kiel, and proceeded to announce the 
purport of his instructions to Count Bernstorff, and request an audience of 
the Prince Royal. By the former he Avas received with the indignant v'ehe- 
mence natural to a patriotic minister, who saAV, from Avhat he conceived to 
be foreign injustice, a grievous misfortune impending over his country ; by 
the latter, Avith the mild hut courageous dignity which added lustre to a 


the faults committed in the Spanish war.^*^— 
de Napoi.eo>, ii, H9« 


•French ships of the line, 

^ 60 

Spanish do , , , 

. 40 

Russian do , . , 

. 25 

• 15 

Swedish do . . , 

lianisU do . . 

• 4 

1 15 

. 15 

do . : ; 

Portuguese do , . , 

• 10 

^fotah • • 

.^l8o’ 


(1) Ann. Rejj. |807, 255, 257. Jom. ii. 4^, 451. 

(2) Ann Ue^, 1807, 257. Lord Cathcarfs Des- 
patch, Jt-ilh Aug. 1807. Ibid. 6S1, 682. 
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throne under the storms of adversity. The instructions of the English envoy 
however, were peremptory, and as the Prince Rojal positively refused to 
accede to the terms proposed, winch were that the fleet should he deposited 
with the British government m pledge, and under an obligation of resutunon, 
till the conclusion of a general peace, he had no alternative hut to declare 
that force would be cmploicd. Upon this, the Prince Rojal, with praise- 
worthy resolution, declared his determination to share the dangers of lus ca- 
pital, and immediately set out for Copenhagen, lie was allowed by the British 
cruisers to pass the Great Belt with all the officers of his staff, and was soon 
after follow^ to the capital hy the British envoy; but having no powers to 
accede to an accommodation on the basis proposed, the negotiation broke off, 
All* ic and both sides prepared to decide the matter m dispute by the 
sword. At the same time a proclamation was issued by the English command- 
ers, declaring m precise terms the object of their hostility, disclaiming all 
idea of coaquest or capture, but demanding the fleet in deposit till the con- 
clusion of a general peace (i). 

s »od The British troops commenced their disembarkation without rc- 
cl,pnba®' sislance on the IGili; and m three dajs the whole force was land- 
cd, and the investment of the town completed It then appeared 
that, however much the Danish government might have been inclined to 
accede to the summons of the combined Emperors, and unite Ihcir navy to 
the general maritime confederacy, they at least bad no expectation of being 
so soon involved m hostilities on their own shores, and were totally unpre- 
pared for tlic formidable forces now arrajed by sea and land against them. 
Such had been the vigilance of the cruisers in the Great Belt, that no troops 
whatever had been ferried over from the adjacent shores ; and no prepara- 
tions had on their arm al been made in Zealand itself. The ramparts were 
unarmed, the fleet unequipped; and though great fermentation, and the 
most honourable palnolic zeal prevailed m the capital, few regular troops 
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Averc assembled within its walls, and little progresscouldinsoshorta timebo 
made iu the orgauivtaliou of a voluntary force. The sudden calm, however, 
which ensued, and prevented the ships from approaching the coast to land 
the heavy ordnance and siege equipage, retarded for several days the ap- 
proaches, and aflbrded the Danes a hrealhing-tijne, of which they actively 
availed themselves, both to prepare for their defence and retard the 0 {)era- 
tions of the besiegers. But this respite was of short duration, and, by inspir- 
ing the inhabitants with fallacious hopes, in the end only led to additional 
Au^ i.j and lamentable calamities. The heavy artillery was at length laud- 
and'at. ed, uiid brought up to the trenches : the assistance of the sailors 
enabled the works to be prosecuted with great rapidity; and on the Isl Sep- 
tember they were so far advanced as to have every thing in readiness for the 
bombardment to commence. The place was then summoned, and the same 
nmnrtiou terras generously otVered which had before been rejected (1 ). Mcan- 
while, Sm Aarucu Wullcsley, who then began in high command 
iciiiy. ' that career in Europe which has rendered his name arid country 
immortal, moved with ten thousand men against a body of twelve thousand 
militia, supported by a few regular troops Avhicli had assembled in the inte- 
rior of the island at Kioje, and by a sudden attack, in Avhich the h2d and ii2d 
regiments distinguished themselves, dispersed them with the loss of several 
hundred killed, and twelve hundred prisoners (2). 

Sept. 3. The otler of accommodation being rejected, the bombardment be-' 
thc-cuy^ma^gau, and was continued rvith uacormnou vigour, and with only a 
E»su'u''*“ short interruption, for three days and nights. The inliabitants 
forew. sustained Avith lieroio resolution tlie limning tempest, and all clas- 
ses Avere indefatigable in tlieir endeavours to carry Avater to the quarters 
Avherc the city bad taken lire ; but in spite of all their ell'orls the conllagra- 
lion spread Avilh frightful rapidity, and at length a great magazine of Avood 
and the lofty steeple of the churcli of Our Lady took fire, and the Haines,- 
curling to a prodigious height up its Avooden pinnacles, illuminated the avIioIc 
heavens, and ihrcAv a lurid light over all the licet and army of the besiegers. 
With speechless anxiety the iremblingcitizeris Avalcbcd the path of the buru- 
.ing projectiles through the air, Avhilc the British soldiers and sailors from 
■afar beheld Avith admiration the heavens tracked by imuimerable stars, Avliich 
seemed to realize. more than the fabled splendours of Oriental fireworks. At 
length the obvious danger of the total destruction of the city by the progress 
of the flames, overcame the firmness of General Peymaiin, to Av)iom the 
Prince Royal had delegated his command ; and on the forenoon of the 5th, a 
Hag of truce appeared at the British outposts to treat for a capitulation (5). 
But the period of equal negotiation Avas past; the Danes had periiled all on 
the issue of the sword; and no other terras Avouid be agreed to but the un- 
conditional surrender of the Avhole fleet, Avitli all the artillery and naval 


(l) The summous set forth: — **To convince tlic 
Hnnish government and llu* whole uorld of the re- 
luctance with nhich his Majesty has recourse to 
arms, we, ibc undersigned, at the moment when 
our troops are before “jour gates, and our balleiios 
rcudy to open, renew to you the olfer of Ihe same 
advantageous terms which we formerly proposed : 
Viz if you will consent to deliver up the UoniMi 
uecl, and to our carrying it away, it shall be held 
in deposit merely, aud restored in as good a stale as 
received, with all its equipment, as soon as the 
provisions of a general peace shall liave removed 
which occasioned this demand* Put if 
uiis otler is nowTcjccted, it cannot he reneated/'— 
V-ATIICART, GAaBiEn, Sejji, I, 1807, 

VI. 


(a) Sir A. cllcsicy's Despatch, Ann. Ucg. i807, 
703. Duiii.xix. 171, no. 

(3) ** Kioiti the top of a tower," says a respectable 
eyewitness, " 1 heheld, in Oetoher 1807. the. extent 
of the devastation — whole streets were level with 
the ground ; 1800 houses were destroyed ; the prin- 
cipal church was in ruins; nhiiost every house in 
the town bore some marks of violence ; 1500 of the 
inhahitaiits had lost their lives, aud a vast nuniher 
w'erc wounded. The Danes cmiainly defended Ihem- 
selvcs like men, «'md left to the English the poignant 
regret lhat the insatiable iUiiUilion of liouapaxto 
had toiivcrlcd this gajlnni'peoplc into our enemies." 

NavaU/Zj/or/j ii, 177, ’ 
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Storcjs which the place contained. Hard as these terms appeared, nece^ity 
lellthe Danes no allcrnaloe, and a capuulaiion was signed on such eondi* 
hons two daj-s aftcrw.ards, m virtue of which the British troops were imme- 
diately put m possesMon of the citadel, gales, and arsenal, and, by the united 
efforts of friends and foc>, a stop was at length pm to the progress of the 
conflagraUon, hut not before it had consumed an eighth part of the city (1), 
B> the terras of the. capitulation, it had been stipulated that the English 

a ‘shorter 
But sucli 

..«a V . , the ao- 

tntlj displajed bj both lbcna%al and military deparlmcnts, that Jong be- 
fore tho expiry of that period the fleet -ftas equipped, the stores on board, 
and the ciacuaiion completed Earlj m October, the British fleet and army 
returned tn England, bnograg with them thcirmagnificenl pnre, consisting 
of eighteen ships of thehne in excellent conSilion, fifteen frigates, six bng«, 
and lwenty-fi\e gun-boats, beside two sail of the line and three frigates 
which had been destrojed as not worth the rcmoral (2). 

The Copenhagen expcdi lion excited a prodigious sensa U on Ihrough- 
Furope, and as it was a mortal strotLO levelled at a neutral 
ixd u<» j; then ascertained, 

or ground uncalled-for vio- 
lation of til . l^on, “ ha\ e made 

the English ^ us were not only 

re-echoed overall the Continent bj all that great portion of the public press 
which was directly subjected to his control, but met with a responsive voice 
m those nations, who, chagrined with reason at the rcfosal of Us govern- 
ment to lend assutance in men or money at the decisive moment on the 
banks of the \istula, werq not sorry of this opporlunit) of giving \cni,appa- 
Tcully on very sufficient grounds, to tbcir displeasure The Russians were 
loud rn Ihcir coudemnatiQU of the English administration , the Emperor, wiUi 
that profound dissimulatioa which formed so remarkable a fcalmn in liis 
characteif, affected to be deeply alllicled by 
knew so- well the reality of the secret arlicl* 

bad rendered it necessary ; even tbeir long-cj— 

the Danes, could scarcely induce the Swedes to receive with satisfaction the 
mielhgcnce of so serious an invasion of neutral rights. Thus, on all sides and 
in allcountries, a general cry of indignation burs* forth against this success- 
ful enterprise, and tbo old jealousy at the mantimc power of England rc- 
X ivcd w lUisuclivehemcDCC, as for a time to extinguish all sense of the more 
ptcssiDg dangers arising from the mthiary power of France f3) 

But whales crmi^t bo the general impression of Europe as to the 
iwuw* Copenhagen expedition immediately after it occurred, hajiolfon 
was alfnrdinji it a complete Mndicalion It has hep 

already menu 
ex cut of Engl 
Copenhagen a 
An, ts. anu .. . 
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i2lh A'ugust, a note was transmitted to the French minister at Lisbon, per- 
emptorily requiring that the Portuguese fleet should co-operate with the 
French and Danish in the maritime war, and that the persons and property 
of all Englishmen in Portugal should be forthwith seized. And it soon after 
appeared, that on the same day similar orders had been transmitted to the 
cabinet of Copenhagen. In a public assembly of all the ambassadors of Eu- 
AU5..6. rope, at the Tuileries, the Emperor Napoleon demanded of the 
Portuguese ambassador whether he had transmitted to the court of Lisbon 
his orders to join their fleet to the general maritime confederacy against En- 
gland, and confiscate all English property within their dominions? And hav- 
ing said this, he immediately turned round to the Danish ambassador, and 
asked him Avhether he had done the same? The note addressed to the Por- 
tuguese government was immediately communicated by its ministers to the 
British cabinet : that to the Danish was concealed, and its existence even 
denied. Thus, at the very time that the English expedition was, unknown to 
France, approaching the Danish shores, the diplomatic papers and public 
woj-ds of Napoleon Avere affording decisive evidence of his preconceived de- 
signs against the Danish fleet, while the conduct of their government \v'as 
equally characteristic of an inclination to slide, Aviihout opposition, into the 
required hostility against this country ( 1 ). 

General But thcsB diplomatic communications, little understood of at- 
Kn^iandL tended to at the time by the bulk of the people, produced no ge- 
tlwsubject. nernl impression in England ; and a very painful division of opi- 
nion existed for a considerable time, both as to the laAvfulness of the expedi- 
tion and the justice of the retaining the prizes Avhich had been made. What- 
ever violence might have been meditated by the French Emperor, it Avas very 
generally said it would have been better to have suffered him to perpetrate 
it, and then made open Avar on his vassals, than to forestall his iniquity in 
this manner by its imitation. This feeling Avas as creditable to the public mind 
and the severe principles of morality Avhich religious faith and long-esta- 
blished habits of freedom had produced in Great Britain, as the conception of 
the measure itself Avas honourable to the government. It was a memorable 
thing to see the people of England repudiate a triumph Avon,, as it Avas 
thought, by injustice ; disregard security purchased by the blood oif the inno- 
cent, and look with shame on the proudest trophy of maritime conquest ever 
yet brought to an European harbour (2), as long as a doubt existed as to the 
justice of the means by which it had been acquired. Contrasting this hon- 
ourable feeling Avith the utter confusion of all moral principle Avhich in 
France resulted from the Revolution, and the universal application to public 
m'easures of no other test than success, it is impossible tp deny that the reli- 
gious feelings and the tempered balance of power Avhich in England both 
saved the country from a disastrous convulsion, and, by restraining the ex- 
cesses of freedom, preserved its existence, were equally favourable to the 
maintenance of that high standard of morality, AA'hich, in nations as Avell as 
individuals, constitutes the only secure basis of durable prosperity. 

The Copenhagen expedition, as might have been expected, led to vehement 
debates in both Houses of Parliament, Avhich, though now of comparatively 
little importance, as the publication of the secret article in the treaty of Tilsit 


(t) Lord AVcUesley’s Stateineuf. PnrI. Deb. 
o4d. ana Lord lla\/kcsbury’s Ibjtl x. 37 1 . 

(2) Ihcie is no example m modem tunes of su 
an armamcnl being at once made prize and bioug 
home by any poucr. At i'rafalgai, only four sb? 
I the twculy taken were brought to the Brill 


liaibours; at La lloguc, none of the prizes were 
saved, out of eighteen tiken; and at Toulon, in 
i793i no more than three s>ail of the line and three 
ft j Sites were hi ought away out of the \aot 
there committed to the Smolt 

Iltstoij, ii. 151 , and ante, ^ 
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has completely justified the expedition, are of historical \alue, asiudicaiipg 
the opinions entertained, and the arguments ad\anccd at the time in the 
country, on a subject of such vital importance to the honour and security of 
the empire (fj. 

(l) Oa Ite part of tlie Oppositioui it ■ ■ , . i . ■ - 

meM ^ wa* stwagfj' urged Lj Me, CranTiIie . - ■ . • , _ 

®***''P*. ***■ PoosoobT , and lord , -ii i ' 

Copenb*' rriliiie— * Tho ground slated m the ■ . , , 

geoexprdu King’s ipeedi fur llie CopCDlugrii ex ■ ■ i - , 


s could Lsse lieca 


gladly have y icldcd up her fleet flir tucU a purpose 
on the brst summons if this is really the casei on . 


inament lias crossed the Crrat Belt on tha ice i 
years In the face of an allied British and hi 
naval Torce, such an altcinpt would never has 


■ Lclurc the treaty of Tils t viis either sigutd or 
thought of the rcsolotion to spoliate Ueumach had 
Been formed. 

“ U e have got possession . indeed, of the ilaouh 
fleet , bat IS llilt ihe real or the principal ot jrct 
which we h.is e to dread, in the great inaritioievoii- 
’ 1 BO federacy which an imelerate enemy is fonniug 
dish against us 7 l>a we esteeni ns nothing the now ar- 
hren dent and rDvenoiiied rcsentineut of the Uanisti sal* 
lorn, the dubious neutrality of flussia, converted by 
currapaeilj iulo realaud formidable Lost, lily ) lti« 


for answer, that tbere was uot tbo sli ghtest room for 
appreUruvion, as u« such circuoistauces existed *s 
wefO calculated to disturb the iieutrahly of Ucu 
mark. The pica, therefore, of impendingdaiiger, to 
justify so flagcauta breach of ueutcal rights, bas nut 
even for its basis the esseulial ground of corrccUices 


Its property from a ucutral state, unless it is clearly 
estahtiabed that its enemy tneaut and was ahle to 
take possessioQ of it, and apply ittn the purposes 
of lU hostility Dow, then, is it to be just tiled, when 


cd beyond the possibility of doubt, that ltnnal>ai 


to hate, as now, the fleets of Iraocc and ruaaia to 
light, maime-i w lU the iiidigiunt and csa»j>rralcd 
sa Inrs of the north tV iih what couiileuaiii « eau wo 
iinw rrpruaLh the PreiiLh Lniperor with his alias k 
on hgj 1 1, his luhjngalion of bw itreiLind, his river* 
throw of Portugal 1 We base siurscUrs furuisbej 
his justificaliuu , we have lor etir eluted our lips 
from the inui.t poirerrul arnUOirnt whiih we rimll 
ever hate used to erTeci the fuluro libcraliiu of 
luaukinit. Will no rci olhclioii of our snlrutc iii 
Uciiuirrk, lie hctvj on out spints wlirneiU-d tijMiB 
to resi't the violence of the runny trlahaling i,|>nii 
us' Will not the hnslileinjriaiU no tlio r ijiotts 
short be a 111 mated with freiherdmira nt cmili temr, 
that they are no tiiii„cr fotiowiug Ihu banner* of a 
desolali ig rutiipernr, but rrvitillng upon «s the 
aggressions orourotriillecTsanl amilev 7 W t e i we 


.bT. JaS. IBS. tl9B, l.Oi } 

1 ouirful vS thevr arguinriiU were, auJ warn ly at 
they ipihe to the licsl and uoUeil fee i gt of our 


• 1 ■ Jocunwuts W justify that great aiidsat mg uwaioir, 

, ■ I the e sped two tu Oijwi. bag o fl was tsiilr.( ibat, 

' aflerthe balilaofTtafi'gar bad ams h Ul»d h a|<»* 

lo prulit. *“ rtbraatHin of m *• exialrcte a* • o-b-u « or was «*; ueser. 

werv to wffw ‘’X »f. ■' 
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The great circumstance which long suggested a painful doubt as to the jus- 
tice of the Copenhagen expedition, Avas the non-production of the alleged 
clauses in the secret' treaty of Tilsit, of Avhich Ministers asserted they were 


sary as to llic mode in which, hclii^ actuated by 
such motives, he would proceed? Uow has he uni- 
formly acted in his acquisitions at land ? By com- 
pelling the powers whom he had conquered or inti- 
midated, into an alliance to co-operate with him in 
his future^hostility aj^ainslsuch as still remained to 
be subdued. Was it to be supposed that profound 
statesman and consummate general would not pro- 
ceed in the same manner in the great ohjecL ot his 
life, the destruction of the inaritinic strength and 
resources of this count rj^? Actuated by .«uth motives 
and principles, is it conceivable that, after his great 
land victor)', and when he had for the firbl time the 
maritime resources of the whole Continent at liis 
cominand, he would besituie to accomplish the iii- 
viliiig object of adding the Danfsb navy, lying in a 
manner within his grasp, to his resources ? 

But the matter does not rest on piobahililifs 
and inferences. '1 he French Fmperor announced his 
inleniion, almost in direct terms, immediately after 
the battle of Friedland, of uniting all the navies of 
Europe in one great confederacy against this coun- 
try, and all his subsequent conduct has been regu* 
lated by this same principle. Ills plan was not coii- 
fini'd to Denmark ; it extended also to Portugal ; 
these two powers were placed in exactly the same 
situation, and in both of these countries all British 
property was to he seized, and their respective 
courts compelled to unite their naval forces to those 
of France and Russia, It was well known that, be- 
fore the 1st Sepleinher, the Emperor Napoleon pu- 
blicly demanded of the Portuguese ambassador, in 
presence of all the envoys of foreign courts, whether 
lie liad IranSmiUed his order to the court of Portu- 
gal, to join their fleets to the maritime confederacy 
against England, to shut their ports against the 
British flag, and conli'>cate the 'property” of its sub- 
jects wiiliin the Portuguese territory; and having 
said this, he immediately turned round to the Da- 
nish minister and asked if he had Iransinilted the 
same order to his own couit. The cabinet of Lisbon 
have transmitted official intelligence to the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, that a l^ormal demand had 
been made on ibcm for the surrender of their fleet 
and the closing of their ports against English com- 
merce, and the confiscation of all English properly 
within their territories; and upon their failure to 
comply with the last only as the most unjusl of these 
demands, they received a notification in the il/om- 
teur, that the Itouse of Braganza had ceased to reign, 
a clear demonstration of what fate awaited the Da- 
nish court, if they hesitated a moment to obey the 
same haughty summons, 

** DilTiculties, it has been said, existed in the way 
of the French troops effecting the passage of the 
Great Belt, and compelling the' Danes to join in the 
maritime confederacy against this country These 
difticuUies have been muih exaggerated; for it is 
well known that Copenhagen depends almost en- 
tirely for its supply of provisions on Jutland and 
llolsiciijj jjit. occupation of these provinces by 
the French troops would soon starve the govern- 
ment into submission. It was idle to suppose that 
the Danish troops, which did not at the utmost ex- 
ceed twenty thousand men, could cope with the 
united armies of F ranee and Russia. Even supposing 
thit, with the aid of British valour, they could for 
a lime have made a successful stand, was it likely, 
lii.it I ney would not he p iralysed by the dread of 
engaging in a conflict with tIiCse tw'o colossal em- 
pires, whose strife bad sO recently' resounded 
tirough the world? And even if the Danish cahi 
net, in a cause in which they were hcnitilv engaged, 
pos<e'ised the firmness of the Roman Senate, is it not 


notorious that their wishes, in this instance, would 
hav^c led them to Join thoir forces, at the firsLsum- 
mons, to those of France ? It is in vain to refer to 
the dangers which their transmarine possessions 
would run from the hostility of .Great Britain They” 
braved these da‘ngers in 1780, in prosecution of the 
object of the armed neutrality; they bi'avcd thcip in 
ISOI, when the cannons of Nelson were pointed at 
their arsenals, though on neither of these occasions 
were they supported by such a gigantic conlineiilal 
confederacy as now summoned them to take their 
place at its sidg. Their inclinatinns and secret bias 
have been clearly evinced by their public acts ; and 
be has studied the history of the last fifty years, in- 
deed, to little purpose, who does not perceive that 
' they would enter the alliance, not as reluctant neu- 
trals, but ardent belligerents, contending for ob- 
jects which they have long had at heart. 

“The power of France, already sufficiently for- 
midable by land; and daily receiving important ad- 
ditions by sea, would have been increased in tbo 
most alarming manner by the fleet ^nd llie arsenals 
of Denmark. Twenty ships of the line, ready for 
sea, hacked by a great supply of naval and military 
stores, constitute a force, in add! linn to that already' 
possessed by' llie enemy, on which England, with 
all her maritime strength, cannot look without- 
alarm. But this is not all. These twenty linc-of- 
battle ships would .speedily' he joined by those of 
Russia and Sweden, amounting to at least as many 
more; the Russian fleet in the Euxinc had already, 
proceeded to Lisbon, to join the Portuguese squa- 
dron, which together amounted to twenty ships of 
the line. Spain could furnish the like number, and. 
thus Napoleon would soon have been enabled to di- 
rect against this country a centre of fifty ships of the 
line, drawn from Antwerp, Cherbourg, and Brest, 
with two wings each of forty, supplied by his nur- 
thern and boulhern confederates. He is a bold man 
vvlio can look unmoved on such a prospect Had 
ministers not acted as they have done they' would 
have neglected their first and greatest duly, that of 
preserving the independence of their country, and 
with, it the liberties of the world. Self-prcscrvatioa 
is the law of nature, and that law loudly called for 
the adoption of this vigorous step which has at least 
completely paralysed the designs of their confede- 
rates in the north seas. Here was an insir ament of 
war within the grasp' of our inveterate enemy ; wo 
interposed and seized it, as he was stretching out his 
hand for the same purpose, and that act of energy 
^ and wisdom has the hard epithets of rapine and im- 
piety ascribed to it! The bloodshed and devastation 
which occurred iu the execution of this necessary 
act, are indeed deeply to he deplored ; but the Danes 
''had themselves to blame for these calamities, by' re- 
fusing to deliver up their fleet in deposit, till the 
conclusion of the war, as originally and rightly 
proposed by the English govermneut. The expedi- 
tion had been originally' destined for co-operation 
with the. Russians and Prussians; but upon the 
peace of Tilsit, , with a promptitude and energy- 
worthy of the highest commendation, ministers at 
once gave it a di/ferent destination ; and though 
this hold step may now be unanimously blaingd 
on the Continent by' w liters who take their opi- 
nions on every Milijcrt from the beck of one or 
other of the Imperial despots who rule its empires, 
it will one d.iy he applauded by an imp.trlial poste- 
rity as the salv'ation of the British empire.*' [Pari, 
Dch.x. 267,287. 312. 350.] , 

Upon a division both lIouse.s .supported minis- 
ters; the Commons, by a majority of 253 to 108; 
the Peers by ouc of 106 to IB, [ Ibid. \'» 3l0, 383. ]• 
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possession, Tvhich pro^ idcd for the seizure of the fleet by France 
T Russia, ^otwllhslandlng all the taunts >\iih >\liicli they \>crc 

assailed ou Iht^ subject, they for long withheld its production from 
lA" length public, aud It came m consequence to be seriously doubled 
jrodneed whcilicr sucli uu agreement article really existed, until at length, 
m 1817, 'l^llen the reasons for withholding it had ceased by the death oUhe 
persons by whom the discovery had been made, the decisn e article was pub- 
licly revealed in Parliament (1). Thus had the Gritish cahmet the merit of 
liavingat once early discovered, and instantly acted upon, the hidden dcaigin, 
of the enemy, paraljscd by ilie vigour of their measures, the formidable 
naval force which was preparing against them m the north, and afterwards, 
fora long course of ^ears, generously borne the whole load of opprobrium 
With which Ihcj were assailed, rather than by a premature publication of the 
secret information the^ had rccciv ed, endangered the pcn>oUi by w horn it bad 
been transmitted (2). 

Tbc negotiations contemplated by the treaty of Tilsit were not 
"T-Vo? of being set on foot. Early in August, the cabinet of St.-Pc- 
tersburg tendered ibeir good offices to that of London for the con- 
i.nd * elusion of a general peace. To which ilr Canning answered, that 
Aug ,5 Great Britain was perfectly willing to treat, on equitable terms, for 
so desirable an object, and required in return a frank communication of the 
Secret a' ■ . ■ ■ 1 

pacific . : : : ' ■ ! . : _ . f 

SrpU a . . . ■ ■ I . 

ment of many grievances of Russia against this country, some of which, 
especially the want of co-operation when the contest was quivering lu the 
balance on the Vistula, were loo well founded. Hatters were in this dubious 
state, when intelligence arrived of the landing of the British forces tii Zea- 
land, and the demand made for the delivery, in deposit, of the Bani-h fleet. 
From the outset, the cabinet of St -Petersburg manifested the utmost dis- 
quietude at this rntcUigcucc, and loudly protested against it as an uncalled- 
for violation of the law of nations In reply, the British ambassador expli- 
citly stated that his cahiiicl had received information of the secret articles of 
the" treaty of Tilsit, aud the destined co-opcraiion of the Danish fleet in a 
descent on the British shores, and railed upon the Russian minister to dis- 
prove the asscriioUjby an unreserved commuuicaiion of thcsc hidden stipu- 
lations, and of the grounds on which France was willing to treat, and which 
appeared to the cabinet of St -Petersburg so reasonable, that they gave them 
the additional weight of their iiiicrposiiion. The Russian cabinet, however, 
both when Baron Budberg had the direction of its foreign aflairs, and after 
s<pi 9 ‘ he was succeeded, early m September, by Count RonianzolT, con- 
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stantly eluded this demand; and the intelligence of the capture of the Danish 
fleet gave them a plausible pretext for breaking off the negotiation, without 
complying with so inconvenient a requisition (J). Upon that event being 
known in the Russian capital, the Emperor demanded of the English ambas- 
sador, whether the fleet would he restored at the conclusion of a general 
Oct. 29. peace. To which- Lord Leveson Gower replied, that, “the object 
. for which the expedition had been undertaken, viz,, the removing of the 
Danish fleet, during the continuance of hostilities, beyond the reach of 
France, having been accomplished, the English government was perfectly 
willing to renounce any advantage which could be derived from the con- 
tinuance, of the war with Denmark, and earnestly pressed the Emperor to 
recommend neutrality ,-on these conditions, to the Prince Royal.” These mo- 
Nov. 2 . derate views so far prevailed with the Russian cabinet,' that a note 
was presented by them to Savary, to signify the wish of the Emperor that the 
neutrality of Denmark should be re-established, and there was every prospect 
Nov. 4.' of the peace of the north being undisturbed by any farther hostility, 
when the arrival of a messenger from Paris with decisive instructions from 
Napoleon, at once put an end to the negotiation. He brought a peremptory 
demand for the immediate execution of the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit, and the instant closing of the Russian harbours against the ships of 
Great Britain. The Emperor Alexander was startled with the imperative tone 
of the mandate, as, since his return to St.-Petersburg, he had been en- 
deavouring to withdraw from his promises in that particular; but it was too 
late; Savary appealed to his personal honour pledged at Tilsit, and the Em- 
' peror, at whatever hazard to himself or his dominions, felt himself bound to 
comply (2), Next day a note Avas presented to the British ambassador, 
breaking off all relations between the two countries, requiring his immediate 
departure from St.-Petersburg, and re-announcing the principles of the 


Secret satis- (O It appears, however, from the 
faction with following passage in Sir Walter Scolt, 
cxpethnon evidently founded on official iiifor- 
was viewed nation, that the cabinet of .St.-Pc- 
by tVlex- tersburg, ibougU obliged to yield to 
aiider. circumstances, were secretly gratified 
at the vigorous and decisive stroke struck at the 
Banish fleet, “An English officer of literary cele- 
brity *' ( probably Sir R. Wilson ) “ was employed 
by Alexander, or those who were supposed to share 
bis most secret ‘councils, to convey to the British 
ministry the Emperor's expressions of the secret sa- 
tisfaction which his Imperial Majesty felt at the skill 
and dexterity which Britain had displayed in anti- 
cipating and preventing the purjioses of France by 
her attack upon Copenhagen, Her mlnisteis were 
invited to communicato freely with the Czar, as 
with a prince who, though obliged to yield to cir- 
eumstanccs, was nevertheless as much as ever at- 
tached to the cause of European independence.' — 
ScoiT, vi. 2i. Certainly, of all the remarkable qua- 
lities of Alexander's mind. Ins profound power of 
disbimulalton was the most cxlraordiuary ; and ibis 
was the opinion formed by Lord Cathcartand all 
who bad an opportunity of seeing him even in the 
most unreserved and confidential manner. 

(2) See the whole Papers in Pail. Deb.x. 195, 
218. Sav. iii, 126, 128. 

Concurnns qbc statements of the French 
Lug^i^hand English ambassadors on this 

frciirh am- are very material, as not only 

bassadors on they perfectly in unison with each 
Its causes, other, but dlatinctly prove that the 
rupture with Ru^ia had no connexion with the Co- 
peuUagcn expedition, bul was the result of the se- 
cret articles of the treaty at Tilsit. Savary says— 


“ In the first days of November I received a courier 
from the Emperor, which brought iiistiuctions from 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs to insist xipon the 
execution of one of the secret articles of the treat/ of 
TUsiu On the day following I said to the Emperor, 
at a special audience, ‘ Sire, I am charged with tlio 
desire of my master that you should unite your 
force to his to compel England to listen to his pro- 
positions.' * Very well,' replied the Emperor, ‘ I 
have given him my word that I would do so, and I wilt 
heep my promise; see Romanzoff, and return to 
speak with me ou the subject.* On the day follow- 
ing I returned ; and the Emperor then said that it 
had been agreed that Fiance and Russia should 
unite to summon England, but that the mediation 
of Russia was first to be proposed, which should still 
he done. I represented that this had already taken 
place, and that England had refused his mediation* 
He mused a moment, and then said, ‘ I understand 
you,j^aud since your master desires it, I am* quite 
disposed to fulfil my engagements. 1 will to-day 
give orders to Romanzoff' Two days afterwards 
the hostile note against EngLnd was issued, and 
the British ambassador demanded his passports. 
Having gained this much, though well aware that 
the principal object of Napoleon was to strike at the 
English commerce, I deemed it expedient to shut 
my eyes to tbe time given to the British vessels ta 
deal* out from the Russian harbours." — S avauv, 
iii. 126, 128. Lord L. Gower says, in his despatch 
to Mr. Canning, November i, 1807, — “ Some mem* 
hers of the Council who were consulted on the mat-^ 
Icr, advised the Emperor not to reject so fair ant 
opportunity of re-establishing the tranquillity of 
the north of Europe; and iheir opinion was so far 
taken that a note was written to General 
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SSilish'shoS (it ■"* 

?8o/ declaration of ^ar against Great Britain was attended by a 

TheRo,. summons to Sweden, to join in the against the latter place j 

' ■■■ ;■..■■■■ • ■ * : eparations for the pro- 

■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ _ : I ■ . . ■ . e cession of Finland to 

, ■ ■ - ■ ’ '« ■ ‘ the Czar was resoheJ 

ammediately to add that important province, lying so near Ins capital, to his 


vrillillie 'itevrofengagin-tlieFrtncIt gOTfroment 
to coiucDt to ttie restoraunn of the iieatralilf nf 


flirretif that of rngtjiia. and hr totir inl in lain 
from nnglaod sat b a co-opmlion as Iirr own in> 


oprraunj;, sent troops to alia ck Ruenos* \ jtrs and 
Alesandru. And what seosihlj tntKhrd the heart of 
the Cuipvror. vas to perteite that hiigland, eon- 
trart to her good faith and the express trniiS of 
treaties, tmuUc>l at sea the coimuercc nf Ins suh 


and still are at war. Arsrrthrless \ihri> the two 
Ihouerora inide jiencr, the Entperor of Russia, 
faiinful to hiaohl friend Jiip, proffered hit media- 
tion to effetl a general pacification , hoi the hiug 
of l-jlglaod rejected the inodiatiiin. The treaty be. 


llie principtei nf the Armed Acutrabty, aod eonoU 
all conteitUons inconsistent with its spirit."— /‘flr/, 
ncA.s 318.321 

DcrUraiien To this miolfcsta it was replied. In 
I j Great a Ion- and able drcUration hy Great 
Entail , ifrawn ty >fr, Omniog— 
“ Ilia Majesty was apprised of the se- 
cret conditions nhicfa had been Im- 
posed Qpoq Russia in the coorercuee alTilsit, but 
he indulged a hope that a renew of the iransae- 
lions of that Qarnrtnnate oe-otLatiQU, and its effects 
upon the glury of the Russian name, and the inte. 
rests nf the Rossian rmptre, would ha\e ted him In 
estricale himself from these trammels, evntracled in 
a iiiomeut of despoiidencj and ahiriu IIiS Uaiesl^ 
deemed it neeessare to deiuand a specifio espUna- 
l on frmn Russia with respect to these arraogeuieuU 
■with hranee. the conceal incot of which could not 
buicoiifinu the impreuioii already rrceised aa to 
their ihaiaetcr aod Icndeuey The demand was 
made in the most amicable manner, aud with every 
degree of delicacy and rorhearaoi-e , hut the deila- 
ralioii of war Ly the Cmperor of Russia provea 1 ul 
too disliuctly that this forbearauce waa misplaced. 

It proves, nuhappily, that the icQueore acijvircd 
over Rnssu by the larelcrate coemy of Cngtand. la 
snrh as to excite a eanseirsa animosity between ttk« 
two nations, whose long ronitexion and imi'iial us. 
leresls prCcetihed the inrsl intimate uuioii and co. 
operation The King of EncUnd does full jnstico 
to the mot I vrs which Induced the Fm|ien>r of Rus- 
sia tote* to take up anna in the common came 


refereoce to the war With the Forte it perntiarly no. 
(brfunate, wAl q if wsi unu'erVaAru af ^e iissfi'afiuw 
of Russia, and sole'y for the purisocenf ■r.ainUii.iag 
the Rossian lulireits agaiust those of Iranre If. 
however, the jieave of Tillil was really a pooiih 
loenl for the inactivity of (.teal Rritam, it was !>«• 
gularlv unfortuiiate that il look jJate at ■ time 
when Imgland was miking the most alreuuoas cs* 
mums in the ronuEOa rause. aud bid artual'y ;»l 
that great armimrot prejisrcd which she has auwe 
hern obliged to rtcjJoy to disronrrrt a coinbucitioo 
direrleJ agiinit her own imuiniiiU luteresls aud 
aeeority The couijdaiol of vexations to Rnswia 



dissrmbi* htj reXMitmeol ajainst ingUndi new 


rnnlinestsl iiowerx, tli* vmdieatiou nf tt* Ce|WM> 
higrft ripeJiiion it already Ufore the veuM. sM 

RuMiahjtil 111 her {lower .1 one* to •li.|wusaih« 
liaus on which it it erevt.d. ly piwduciugthe >•. 
ervt articles of the treaty of Tiisii, TWso OKtit or., 
tie ra were out ccnfamoicaird to lit tf«je.ry— <Aa«i 
tr* IV 4 yrt ccwHouairaled— not evru Ihal whiak. 
piescribed a Usmtfut lAa Urriunr, hf Grvtl RlVc 
tain, of lb* proflefcd medalwn ol Rwwia. £*»« 
ifur thu enwoettyronevalaeat, howesor, »o»a. 
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extensive dominions. As fast as tho troops arrived from the Nicmcn of 
Sl.-Pclcrsburg, they were passed through to llie frontiers of FinlamI, and 
such a force was soon accumulated there as rendered hoi)eless the preserva- 
tion of that bright jewel to the Swedish crown. A formal declaration of war 
was, however, delayed till the spring following, when the preparations of 
the cabinet of St.-Petersbnrg were completed, atul the season of the year 
enabled them to resume military operations. In the interval, the .Swedish 
government had so carefully abstained from giving any cause of complaint 
to the Nortbera Autocrat, that when he came to assign bis reas(*ns for a rap- 
ture to the world, be could liml no ground whatever on which to justify bis 
hostilities, but tliat the Swedish monarcli had not acceded to his proposal to 
break with England and join his forces to those of llusSia, and was desirotis 
of preserving thronghonl the contest a strict neutrality; a pretext for a war 
which came with a singularly had grace from a power which allected to feel 
such indignation at tlie English government for liaving, for a similar rea.son, 
and when well informed of the sceret designs of France against the Danisli 
fleet, commenced hostilities against llie conrl of Copenhagen. 

I'lii. c. ifrts. This declaration was immediately followed by a proclamation to 
the Fins by the Uussiau commander, in which he declared llinl l»e entered 
their territory with no hostile intentions, and solely to preserve them from 
the horrors of war, and invited them to abstain from hostilities or revolt to 
Russia: a promise instantly hclied by the formal occupatiou of the whole 
provinces by the Muscovite forces, and tlie estahlislnncnt of Itnssian autho- 
rities in every part of lliem excepting those fortresses still held by Swedish 
garrisons. Meanwhile the King of Sweden, faithful to his engagements, relying 
on the support of Great Britain, and encouraged by the great Idow struck at 
the Danislj power by the English armament, hid deliance to the united hos- 
tility of France and Russia, and replied to tlie Russian manifesto in a 
dignified proclamation, a model for greater powers and more prosperous 
fortunes, in which lie bitterly complained of the invasion of his dominions 
and the incitement held out to his subjects to revolt by the Rnssiaii forces, 
without any declaration of war or ground of hostility; contrasted the present 
suhscrvieiice of Russia to France, witli the repeated declarations slic had 
made, that its ambiiiou was inconsistent with llie liberties of Europe, and 
her solemn engagements to conclude uo peace with that jiower which should 
he “inconsistent with the glory of the Russian name, tiic security Hf tho 
-empire, the sanctity of alliances, and the general security of Europe {1},” and 
justly observed, that the present war, based on the avowed design of Russia 
to dictate all their foreign connexions to the NoiThcni Powers, was under- 
taken for no other object hut to add Finland to the Russian dominions, and 


EuUabIti to Ihctlljvnlly of an iiulepcmlcnlsovcrcij;n, 
the tncdiattuii was not refused ; it was coudilioiialiy 
accepted, and the conditions wore a conitnuuiealion 
of ihc basis on which the proposed treaty was to be 
founded, and of the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit: conditions to which tlie Kinpcror of nus<tia 
could not object, as the first was the same whicli the 
Ktnpcror had himself annexed to tlie mediation of 
Austria ’ between himself and France, not four 
months before ; and the second was clearly called 
mr by the, previous, and Iong»cstablislied relations 
between Uussiaand Great Britain. Instead of grant* 
mg cither of these demand.s, Uussia declares war/' 
--LngUsh DeclarQiion» December 18, 1807; Parh 
I eb, X. tl8*I22. It will he observed how stndiou.** 
y, m these diplomatic papers, Bnssia eludes all al- 


lusion to the .•^ecrcl articles of the treaty of Tibnil, 
**Tlic capture of the Danish fleet,*' .say.s Harden* 
berg, ** was not the catuc, but llie/;rt7ex/, of Hus- 
sia's rupture with Uuglaml. The cabinet of St,-lV* 
tcrslmrg, if the truth were known, was not sorry of 
so fair an opportunity for gelling quit of all n*- 
slrainls upon its meditatqd hostilities In the North, 
ns it already wa.s in the South of Kurbpc ; and, iiol- 
willislatuUng all tlu; loud declamations against, tho 
Copenhagen expedition, belield, with more satisfac- 
tion, tlicsncccss of Hngland in that quarter, than it 
would liave done the jimclion of the Danish fleet to 
the naval resources of the French Emperor."— lUa- 
uEXBcao. X. 

(1) See Hussiau manifc.slo, 30lb .Aug, 180G. 



